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These laws, though generally agreeable, were highly ^ om b 
unreasonable in Cicero’s opinion; who took them all to ^ 

be levelled at himself, and contrived to pave the way to 

his ruin ; so that he provided his friend, L. Ninnius, one «on.«i. 
.4if (^e tribunes, to pot his negative upon them, especi- 
ally on the law of fraternities ; which, under colour of in- 
corporating those societies, gave Clodius an opportunity 
of gathering an am^, and enlisting into his service all infi*.'*. 
the scum and dregs of the city. Dion Cassius says, that 
Clodius, in an amicable conference with Cicero, and by 
a promise not to make any attempt against him, per- 
suaded him to withdraw his tribune, and give no inter- 
ruption to the new laws proposed : but we find from 
Cicero’s account, that, because the laws were popular, 
and did not personally affect him, his friends advised 
him to be quiet; with which advice he complied, though 
contrary to his own judgment; and we find likewise, 
that he blamed himself afterward for his indolence, and 
reproached Atticus particularly for having counselled 
him to let the law of fraternities pass ; by which it was 
quickly evident, that Clodius had gained great advan- 
tage. The vengeful* tribune, become exremely popular 
on account of his new laws, eagerly seized the opportu- 
nity which this afforded him of driving his hated enemy 
into banishment: and, for this purpose, he provided a 
special law, which imported, that whoever had taken the 
life of a citizen uncondemned, and without, a trial, should veii.r^t. 
be prohibited from fire and water. The putting Cati- ’ 
line’s accomplices to\death, though not done by Cicero's 
single at^hority, but by a general vote of the senate, and 
after a solemn hearing and debate, was judged to be ille- 
gal, and cemtrary to the liberties of the people; and Ci- 
cero, though not named in tbe law, was the criminal ma^ 
nifestly marked out by it. Terrified, amazed, half out 
of his wits, he instantly changed his hdliit, and, as if he 
had been actually impeadned, appealed about the.^tieets 
in a sordid or mournia^gown^ to excite the compaswion 
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Y»»r of of the people : whilst Clodius contrived to meet and in- 
695. suit him at every turn : reproaching him for his mean- 
‘ ness of spirit and unmanly dejection ; some of the popu- 
^“1,1. lace even pelting him with dirt and stones. But he soon 
piTt cic S**^hered friends enough about him to secure him 
MiMi. such insults, the whole body of the knights, and the 
young nobility, to the number qf 20,000 with young 
rortned. Crassus at their head ; who all changed their habit, and 
' ‘perpetually attended him, to implore the protection and 
assistance of the people. 

The city was now in great agitation, and every part 
Prosext. of it engaged on one side or the other. The senate met 
in the temple of Concord; while Cicero’s friends assem- 
sen.‘4." bled in the Capitol ; whence all the knights and young 
nobles went in their habit of mourning to throw them- 
selves at the feet of the consuls, and beg their interpo- 
sition in Cicero’s favour. Piso kept his house that day 
on purpose to avoid them ; but Gabinius received them 
with intolerable rudeness, though their petition was se- 
conded by the entreaties and tears of the whole senate: 
he treated Cicero’s character and consulship with the 
utmost derision, and repulsed the whole company with 
threats and insults for their fruitless pains to support a 
sinking cause. This raised great indignation in the as- 
sembly : when the tribune Ninnius, instead of being 
discouraged by the violence of the consul, made a mo- 
tion, that the senate also should change their habit with 
the rest of the city ; which was agreed to instantly by 
an unanimous vote. Gabinius, enraged at this, flew out 
of the senate into the Forum^; where he declared to the 
people from the rostra, that men were mistaken to ima- 
gine, that the senate had any power in the republic ; 
that the knights should pay dear for that day’s work, 
when, in Cicero’s consulship, they kept guard in the 
Capitol, with drawn swords ; and that the hour was now 
come, when those, who lived at that time in fear, should 
revenge themselves on their enemies. And to confirm 
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the truth of what he said, he banished L. Lamia, a Ro - Year of 
man knight, 200 miles from the city, for his distin- 69s. 
guished zeal and activity in Cicero’s cause; an act of!!lflfL 
power, which no consul before him had ever presumed 
taesert on any citizen, which was followed Wesently by 

, , , , ^ lip. Fain. 

an edict from both the consuls, forbidding the senate n io- 

* ^ Trt) iStxt 

to put their late vote into execution, and enjoined them 14. ’ 

to resume their former dress.'* 

Cicero’s resolution of changing his gown was too^'’'*^-^ 
hasty and inconsiderate, and helped to precipitate his am. 3. r., 
ruin. He was not named in the law, nor fiersonally af- 
fected by it: the terms of it were general, and seem- 
ingly just, reaching only to those, w'ho had taken the 
life of a citizen illegally. Whether this was his case or 
not, was not yet the point in issue, but to be the subject 
of another trial : so that, by making himself a criminal 
before the time, he shortened the trouble of his enemies, 
discouraged his friends, and made his case more despe- 
rate than he needed to have done : whereas, if he had 
taken the part of commending or slighting the law, as 
being wholly unconcerned in it, and, when he came to 
be actually attacked ty a second law, and brought to 
trial upon it, had stood resolutely upon his defence, he 
might have baffled the malice of his persecutors. He 
was sensible of his error when it was too late, and often 
reproached Atticus, that, being a stander-by, and less 
heated in the game than himself, he would suffer him to 
make such blunders. 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet explicitly de- 
clared himself, so Cicero, accompanied by his son-in- 
law, who was the consul’s near kinsman, took occasion 
to make him a visit, ki hopes to move him to espouse 
his cause, and support the authority of the senate. 

They went to him about eleven in the morning, and 

And •* Where is there (says Cicero), in all liislory, a more illustrious testimony 
of any man, than that all the honest by private inclination, and the senate hy a public 
decree, should change their habit for the sake of one single citiKen ?” But this was 
inanifchily not the castf : for the honest and the sen^e were as guilty as be, and had • 

equal need of the people's indulgence. 



^ TUB BOyiAN HIBTORT. 

BOMB him, as Cicero ^terward told the senate, " Con^ 
B**c W from a little dirty hovel, fresh from the bat nights 

debaudi, with his slippers on, Ws head mufiled, and his 

breath so strong of wine, that they could hardly bear the 
ri, 6_ scent of it.,' He excused his dress, and smell of 

on account of his ill-health, for which he was obliged, 
be said, to take some vinous medicines ; but kept thena 
standing all the while in that filthy place, till they had 
finished their business. As soon as Cicero entered into 
the affair, he frankly told them, that Gabinius was so 
miserably poor, as not to be able to shew his head ; and 
must be entirely ruined, if he could not procure some 
rich province ; that he had hopes of one from Clodius, 
but despaired of any thing from the senate: that, for his 
own part, it was his business to humour him on this oc- 
casion, as Cicero had humoured his colleague in his con- 
sulship ; and that there was no reason to implore the 
help of the consuls, since it was every man’s duty to 
look to himself.” Which was all they could get from 
him. 

Clodius, all this while, was not idle, but pushed on 
his law with great vigour ; and calling the people into 
the Flaminian circus, summoned thither also the young 
I'robext. nobles and the knights, who were so busy in Cicero’s 
cause, to give an account of their conduct to that assem- 
bly : but, as soon as they appeared, he ordered his slaves 
and mercenaries to fall upon them with drawn swords, 
i>ru.Mii.and vollies of stones, in so rude a manner, that Horten- 
sius was almost killed, and Vibieniw, another senator, so 
desperately hurt, that he died soon xifter of his wounds. 
Here he produced the two consuls, to deliver tlieir sen- 
timents to the people on the iTHifit of Cicero’s consul- 
I’oitRed. ship ; when Gabinius declared with great gravity, that 
m.«n. . condemned the putting citizens to death with- 

in pi,.6. out a trial: Piso only said. That he had always been on 
the merciful side, and had a great aversion to cruelty. 
The reason of holding this assembly in the Flaminian 
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circus without the gates of Bonnie^ was to give Cseaar an Y«uiir 
opportunity of assisting at it, who, being now invested 
with a military command, could not appear within the 
walls. Ca 38 ar, therefore, being called upon, after the 
consuls, to deliver his mind upon the same question, de- 
dared, that the proceedings against Lentulus and the 
rest were irregular and illegal, but that he could not ap- 
prove the design of punishing any body for them ; that 
ail the world knew his sense of the matter, and that he 
had given his vote against taking away their lives; yet 
he did not think it right to propound a law at this time 
about things that were so long past.*" 

In this same assembly, Clodius obtained a repeal of 
the jElian and Fusian laws,® which had been in force Pro Sext. 
about 100 years, and made it unlawful to act any thing If,, 
with the people on the days called fasti,* or while the au- "*’■<’• 
gurs or consuls were observing the heavens, and taking 
the auspices. These laws were the main support of the 
aristocratical interest, as they proved of excellent use 
for checking any attempt of the popular magistrates, 
that gave the senate an alarm ; Cicero, therefore, fre- 
quently laments the loss of them, and calls them the 111 Vatin. 9- 
most sacred laws of the state, the fences and bulwarks 
of the public tranquillity. [But it is no wonder that 
Clodius, in the character of a popular tribune, should 
attempt the rep>eal of such laws, seeing the worthy con- 
sul Bibulus had, the very last year, in order to hinder 
the passing of certain laws beneficial to the people, most 
impudently proclaimed all the days of eight months to- v,d.b.i>. 
gether holy ^ys.] ’■ 

« This answer, sajs Dr. Middleton, was artful, and agreeable to the part which 
Giesar was then acting : for, while it coiifirnied the foundation of Clodius’s law, it 
carried a show of moderation towards Cicero; or, as an ingeiiiniis writer cx]>ressc.s 
it, left appearances only to the one, but did real service to the other. Cic ^ 

^ The authors of these laws are not certainly known. Manutius says, they were 
two tribunes of the people, about 100 years before Clodius's trihiineship . Hottomqn- 
nas gives them diflerent dates and di^ereiit authors, ascribing the first to Q, ^lins 
Paetus, consul in 586 ; the second to P. Fusius or Furius, consul in 617. 

* The dies fasti were the days on which the courts of law were 0[mn. and the 
praetors sat to hoar 'Causes ; which days were niarked for that purpose in the oa- 
Uudars. 
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THE ROMAN HISTORY. 

Rom’s who had hitherto been giving Cicero the 

B^ir assurances of his friendship, and been frequent 

_! and open in his visits to him, began now, as the plot 

coillii. ripened towards a crisis, to grow cool and reserved ; 
Mt'wi Clodian faction, fearing lest he might bo in- 

^si— duced at last to protect him, were employing all their 
arts to infuse jealousies and suspicions into him of a 
Pro™’ design against him from Cicero. They posted some of 
Sea. 18 . their confidants at Cicero’s house, to watch Pompey’s 
coming thither, «and to admonish him by whispers, and 
billets put into his hands, to be cautious of venturing 
himself there, and to take better care of his life ; which 
was inculcated to him so strongly at home, by perpetual 
letters and messages from pretended friends, that he 
thought fit to withdraw himself from the city, to his 
house on the Alban hill. It cannot be easily imagined, 
that he entertained real apprehensions of Cicero : but, 
if he had any fear, it must, as Cicero says, have been of 
the common enemies of them both, lest they might pos- 
sibly attempt somewhat in Cicero’s name ; and, by the 
opportunity of charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid 
of them both at the same time : but the most probable 
conjecture is, that, being obliged, by his engagement 
with Caesar, to desert Cicero, and suffer him to be driven 
out of the city, he was willing to humour these insinua- 
tions, as giving the most plausible pretext of excusing 
his perfidy.” 

Before things came to extremity, Cicero thought it 
advisable to press Pompey in such d manner, as to know 
for certain what he had to expect from him. Some of 
»/»i friends undertook the task; Lucullus, Torqua- 

tus, Lentulus, &c. who, with a numerous attendance of 
citizens, went to find him at his Alban villa, and to in- 
tercede with him, noL to desert the fortunes of his old 
friend. He received them civilly, though coldly; refer- 
ring them wholly to the consuls, and declaring, that he, 
being only a private man, could not pretend to take the 
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field against an armed tribune, without a public autho- jy**j,*f 
rity; but if the consuls, by a decree of the senate, would ^ 

enter into the affair, he would presently arm himself in 

their defence. With this answer they addressed them- 
selv^ again to the consuls; but with no better success 
than* before; Gabinius treated them rudely; but Piso 
calmly told them, that he was not so stout a consul as 
Torquatus and Cicero had been ; that there was no need 
of arms or fighting ; that Cicero might save the republic 
a second time, if he pleased, by withdrawing himself; 
for, if he stayed; it would cost an infinite quantity of 
civil blood; and, in short, that neither he, nor his col- 
league, nor his son-in-law, Caesar, would relinquish the 
party of the tribune. 

After this repulse, Cicero resolved to make his last ruon. 
effort on Pompcy, by throwing himself in person at his 
feet. Plutarch tells us, that Pompey slipped out at a back 
door, and would not see him: but it is certain, from 
Cicero’s account, that he was admitted to an audience; 
and, when he began to press, and even supplicate him, 
in a manner the most affecting, that Pompcy flatly re- 
fused to help him; alleging in excuse of himself, the 
necessity, which he was under, of acting. nothing against 
the will of Caesar. This experiment convinced Cicero, Ad.Att. 
that he had a much greater power to contend with than 
what had yet appeared in sight: he called, therefore, a 
council of his friends, with intent to take his final reso- 
lution, agreeably to their advice. The question was, 
whether it was best t© stay, and defend himself by force; 
or to save the effusion of blood, by retreating, till the 
storm should blow over: Lucullus^ advised the first,, 
but Cato, and, above all, Hortensius, warmly urged the pi„u i„ 
last; which, concurring with Atticus’s advice, as well^"**’ 
as the fears and entreaty of all his awn family, made him 

f Plutarob writes Lucullus without any pnenomen ; and since the ^frcat Luoullus 
died mad very soon after the time we are speakini? of, and was, therefore, probably, 
too weak now to be c&pabic of public affairs, we nuiy well suppose, that the historian 
ineaua Marcus Lucullus, the brother of Lucius. Crevier, 
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Y.*rof resolve to quit the field to his enemies, and submit to a 
ega. voluntary exile. 

-1—' A little before his retreat, he took a small statue of 
^. 1 . Miverva, which had long been reverenced in his family, 
as a kind of tutelar deity, and, carrying it to the ciyiitol, 
placed it in the temple of Jupiter, under the title of 
Minerva, the guardian of.the city, that, in the plunder 
of his goods, which was likely to en$ue, this sacred 
guardian might not be profaned by impious hands. 

Nos, qui illam custodem urbis, omnibus ereptis nos- 
tris rebus et perditis, violari tA) impiis passi non sumus.” 

He departed from Rome in die night, escorted by a 
numerous guard of friends, who, after a day’s journey 
or two, left him, with the greatest expressions of tender- 
ness, to pursue his way towards Sicily, which he pro- 
posed as the place of his residence, and where, for his 
eminent services to the island, he assured himself of a 
kind reception and safe retreat. 
p.‘s» known that he was gone, Clodius 

published a second law, conceived in the following 
terms ; 

Pro “ Whereas M. T. Cicero has put Roman citizens to 
u-so. death, unheard and uncondemned ; and for that end 
Wed. forged the authority and decree of the senate : may it 
“m."' please you to ordain, that he be interdicted from fire 
and water : that nobody presume to harbour or receive 
him on pain of death : and that whoever shall move, 
speak, vote, or take any step towards recalling him, he 
shall be treated as a public enemyr” 

Middi. It is pretended, that this law was essentially null and 
’’ ' invalid :® for Cicero says, it was not properly a law, but 

lb. f It is said, likewiiie, that tbu terras oftbc Iaw%refe so absurd, tliat tliej aniitilled 

tfaemselvaa j for U is oaacLed,i)ot thutCioero maj or sliould be, bat that he bo inler- 
dioted, which was impossible ; since no power on earth, says Cicero, can make a 
thing to be done before it be done. ** Non tulit at ‘ ioterdioatur ; ' acd at * interdictum 
sit.^— >Seate noster, — bona venia — qifoiiiam jam dialectioas es, — quad factani non est, 
Qt sit factaw, ferri ad populnm, aat verbis uJlis sanoiri, aut suffragiis confirmari po- 
test Pro Dom. 18. '* Quid si iis verbis scripta est isla proscriptio, at se ipsa dis- 
soivatT’lb, 9. 

N.B. The distinotion, here iutimaled, between ^ iolerdioatur* and 'iutordictam 
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a privilege; or an act to inflict penalUes on a particular 
citizen by name without any previous trial ; which was egs. 
expressly prohibited by the most sacred and fundamental 
constitutions of the r^ublic. “ Vetant l^es sacratae, 
vetaqt xii tabulae leges privatis hominibus irrogari. Id 
est enim privilegium.” prouom. 

£This objection to the proceedings against Cicero 
seems fully to justify them ; the thing there spoken of, 
as prohibited by the laws of the twelve tables and the 
fundamental constitutions of the state, being the very 
thing of which he had been notoriously guilty. And 
it ought to be observed, that the authority of the 
senate, upon which he acted, could not make his act 
legal; but, by a law of the twelve tables, whatever 
the people decreed last was law ; and the votes of the 
people were their decree ; so that Cicero was legally ba- 
nished.] 

With this law against Cicero there was another pub- 
lished at the same time, which granted to the two con- 
suls the provinces above specified, with a provision of pro sen. 
whatever troops or money they thought fit. Both the 
laws passed without opposition, and Clodius lost no time in 
in putting the first of them in execution, but fell imme- 
diately to plundering, burning, and demolishing Cicero’s 
houses both in the city and in the country. The best 
part of his goods was divided between the two consuls ; 
the marble columns of his Palatine house were carried ^ “.f 7'! ' 
publicly to Piso’s father-in-law ; and the rich furniture ^ ™ 
of his Tusculan villa to his neighbour Gabinius ; who 
removed even the trees of his plantations into his own 
grounds : and to make the loss of his house in Rome 
irretrievable, Clodius consecrated the area on which it 

sU/ deserves tbe attention of all granunarians. They are commonly used indifiermCly, 
as terms wholly equivalent, yet, according to Cicero’s criticism, the one, we seq, 
makes the sense absurd, where the other is just and proper. 

Farther, that the penal cause being grounded on a suggestion notoriously false, 
that Cicero had forged the decrees of the senate; it could not possibly stand for want 
of a foundation. Pro Uom. 19. / 

And lastly, though it provided that nobody should harbour hira,ytitit had not or- 
dered him to be expelled, or enjoined him to quit the cily. Ib. 20 . 
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T«»rof stood to the perpetual service of religion^ and built a 

^OMZ rr /• T *1. I 

temple upon it to the goddess or JLiberty. 

“ The desolation of Cicero’s fortunes at home, and 

m,ui. the miseries which he suffered abroad, in being deprived 
vro'’ of every thing that was dear to him, soon made him re- 
pent of the resolution of his flight ; which he ascribes 
jjjg envy and treachery of his counsellors, who, tak- 
ing advantage of his fears, and the perplexity which he 
was under, pushed him to an act both ruinous and in- 
glorious. This he chiefly charges on Hortensius ; and 
though he forbears to name him to Atticus, on account 
of the strict friendship between them, yet he accuses him 
Ad very freely to his brother Quintus, of coming every day 
Frat.‘ insidiously to his house, and with the greatest expres- 
sions of zeal and affection, perpetually insinuating to his 
hopes and fears, that by giving way to the present rage, 
he could not fail o^ being recalled with glory in three 
days’ time. Hortensius was particularly intimate at this 
time with Pompey, and might possibly be employed to 
urge Cicero to this step, in order to save Pompey the 
disgrace of being forced to act against him with a very 
high hand. But let that be as it will, it was Pompey ’s 
conduct which shocked Cicero the most : not for its be- 
ing contrary to his oaths,'’ which the ambitious can easily 
dispense with ; but to his interest, which they never 
neglected, but through weakness. The consideration of 
what was useful to Pompey, made him depend on his 
assistance. 

In this ruflled and querulous state of mind, stung with 
the recollection of his own mistakes, and the perfidy of 
his friends, he often laments that he had not tried the 
fate of arms, and resolved either to^conquer bravely, or 
die honourably ; which he dwells so much upon in his 
letters, as to seem persuaded, that it would have been his 

“ I knew him (says Cicero in a letter to Attionii after Pompey’s deatli) to be an 
honest, grave, and worthy man.” “ Tbis(adds Dr. Middleton) was the short and true 
character of the man from one who perfectly knew him.” Midd. Life of Cio. vol. 2. 
p. W bat inooi>sit>tencie.s arc these ' 
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wisest course. ^ But this is a problem, not easy to be Y«,r<.f 
solved : it is certain, that his enemies were using all arts 
to urge him to the resolution of retreating; as if they 
apprehended the consequences of his stay ; and the real 
aim qf the triumvirate was, not to destroy, but to hum- *'"*’■ 
ble him : yet it is no less certain, that all resistance must 
have been vain, if they had fgutid it necessary to exert 
their strength against him : and that they had already 
proceeded too far, to sutler him to remain in the city in 
defiance of them ; and, if their power had actually been 
employed to drive him away, his return must have been 
the more desperate, and they the more interested to keep 
him out: so that it seems to have been his most pru- 
dent part, and the most agreeable to his character, to 
yield, as he did, to the necessity of the times. 

“ But we have a full [certainly not a true] account of 
the motives of his retreat, in the speeches, which he 
made after his return, both to the senate and the peo- 
ple. ‘When I saw the senate (says he) deprived of its po»tR.d. 
leaders, myself partly pushed and partly betrayed by the 13, 14. 
magistrates; the slaves enrolled by name, under the 
colour of fraternities ; the remains of Catiline's forces 
brought again into the field under their old chiefs; the 
knights terrified with proscriptions; the corporate towns 
with military execution, and with death and destruction; 

I could still have defended myself by arms, and was ad- 
vised to do so by many brave friends ; nor did I want 
that same courage, which you had all seen me exert on 
other occasions: but when I saw, at the same time, 
that, if I conquered my present enemy, there were many 
more behind, whom I had still to conquer ; that, if I 
happened to be conquered, many honest men would fall 
both with me and after me; that there were people 
enough ready to revenge the tribune’s blood, while the 
punishment of mine would be left to the forms of a trial 
and to posterity ; I resolved not tq employ force in de- 
fending my private safety, after 1 had defended that of 
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T«rof the republic without it; and was willing that honest 
695. men should rather lament the min of my fortunes, than 
make their own desperate by adhering to me: and if, 
^ui. I had fallen alone, that would have been dis- 

•'"p- honourable to myself; if amidst the slaughter of the 
citizens, fatal to the republic.’” 

His letters, written during his exile, to Terentia and 
Atticus, discover, that all he says here, of his courage 
iuin restrained by his patriotism, is false. The truth 

p. 12 .’ is, he had neither courage nor patriotism : he would have 
accepted the lieutenancy oflered him by Caesar, and have 
become an humble servant of the triumvirate, if Clodius 
had not outwitted him. And when, by refusing that 
lieutenancy, he had lost the protection of Caesar, he 
would have commenced a civil war to preserve his sta- 
tion and his fortune, if he had not felt the want of cou- 
rage in himself, and had not found, that, even in the 
opinion of his friends, he overrated his own importance, 
voi'.i.' Cicero (says a very candid and ingenious writer) is 
not“i,on perpetually reproaching himself in these letters to Te- 
Lct. 8. rentia, and those which he wrote at the same time to 
Atticus, for not having taken up arms, and resolutely 
withstood the violence of Clodius. He afterward, how- 
ever, in several of his speeches, made a merit of what 
he here condemns, and particularly in that for Sextius he 
appeals to Heaven in the most solemn manner, that he 
submitted to a voluntary exile, in order to spare the 
blood of his fellow-citizens, and preserve the public tran- 
rrosext. qnillity. ‘ Te, te patria, testor, et vos, penates patrii- 
que Dii, me vestrarum sedum templorumque causa, me 
propter salutem meorum civium, quae mihi semper fuit 
mea carior vita, dimicationem csidemque fugisse.’ But 
Cicero’s veracity, in this solemn asseveration, seems lia- 
ble to be justly questioned. It is certain, that he once 
entertained a design of taking up arms in his own de- 
fence: and the single motive that appears to have de- 
termined him in the change of this resolution was, his 
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finding himself most perfidiously deserted by Pompey. tw or 
* Si — quisquam fuisset (says he in a letter to Atticus) egs. 
qui me Pompeii minus liberal! response perterritum a 
turpissimo consilio revocaret ; — aut occubuissem hon- 
este^.aut victores hodie viveremos.’ Dion Cassius 
serts, that Cicero, notwithstanding the unexpected de- *• is- " 
sertion of Pompey, was preparing to put himself in a ’ ' 
posture of defence; but that Cato and Hortensius would 
not suffer him to execute his purpose. Perhaps this 
author may be mistaken as to bis having made any ac-* 
tual preparations of this kind : but that he had it in his 
intensions, seem clear beyond all reasonable contradic* 
tion. The French historian of our author’s banishment ni>i..if 
has relied therefore too much upon Cicero’s pompous d«'c'c. 
professions after his return, when he maintains that no-’’ ’^' 
thing could be farther from his thought than a serious 
opposition. The contrary appears most evidently to have 
been the case; and that the patriot-motive, which he so 
often designs in his subsequent orations, for leaving his 
country, was merely an after-thought, and ^ the plausible 
colouring of artful eloquence. Why else, it may be 
asked, is there not the least hint of any such generous 
principle of his conduct, in all the letters he wrote during 
this period ? Why else is he perpetually reproaching his 
friends for having suffered him to take that measure ? 

And why, in a word, does he call it, as in the passage 
above cited, turpissimum consilium, the effect of a most 
ignominious resolution ? But, were it to be admitted that 
a regard to his country determined him to withdraw 
from it, still, however, he could not with any degree of 
truth boast of his patriotism on that occasion : for the 
most partial of his advoeates must acknowledge, that he 
no sooner executed this resolution, than he heartily re- 
pented of it. The truth is, how unwilling soever he 
might be to hazard the peace of his country in main- 
taining his post,. he was ready to renounce all tenderness 
of that kind in recovering it; and he expressly desires 
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Bo ME Atticus to raise the mob in his favour, if there were any 
making a successful push for his restoration r 

‘ Oro te, ut, si qua spes erit, posse studiis bonorum, auc- 

toritate, multitudine comparata, rem confici, des operam, 
ut uno impetu perfringatur.’” Dyrrachium, Nov. 36. 

Clodius, having satiated his revenge upon Cicero, 
MMdi.p. proposed another law [from a like spirit of revenge] 
against Ptolemy, king of Cyprus; to deprive him of his 
kingdom, and reduce it to a Roman province, and con- 
fiscate his whole estate. The prince was brother to the 
r via*™' Egypt, and reigning by the same right, in full 

voi. 4. peace and amity with Rome ; accused of no practices, 
nor suspected of any designs, against the republic; whose 
only crime was to be rich and covetous ; so that the law 
pri»s«t. was an unparalleled act of injustice, and what Cicero, in 
Dio. hb. a public speech, did not scruple to call a mere robbery; 
38 . p.T8. Clodius had an old grudge to the king, for refusing 
to ransom him when he was taken by the pirates; and 
sending him only the contemptible sum of two talents: 
Pro Sext. and what, says Cicero, must other kings think of their 
hb.a!’'’' security, to see their crowns and fortunes at the disposal 
of a tribune and 600 mercenaries? The law passed, how- 
ever, without any opposition; and, to sanctify it, as it 
were, and give it the better face and colour of justice, 
riui. in Cato was charged with the execution of it : which gave 
Clodius a double pleasure, by imposing so shameful ‘ a 
task upon the gravest man in Rome. It was a part like- 
wise of the same law, as well as Cato’s commission, to 
restore certain exiles of Byzantium, whom their city had 
driven out for crimes against the public peace. The en- 
gaging Cato in such dirty work was a masterpiece, and 
served many purposes of great use to Clodius: first, to 
get rid of a troublesome adversary for the remainder of 
his magistracy: secondly, to fix a blot on Cato himself, 

* ** It is truly reckoned (says Dr. Prideaux) one of the unjustest acts Ibat the Ro- 
mans to ibis time ever did. For Ptolemy bad been admitted as a friend and ally of 
the Roman people, and bad never offended tliein, or done them any hurt or di6p1cu<* 
sw«, whereby to deserve this usage from their faatids.’^ Vol. p. 448. 
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and shew, that the most rigid pretenders to virtue might 
be caught by a proper bait : thirdly, to stop his mouth 
for the future, as he opefily bragged, from <^'®^ouring 
against extraordinary commissions : fourthly, to oblige ^on*"** 
him, above all, to acknowledge the validity of his acts/ 
by submitting to bear a part in them. The tribune had 
the satisfaction to see Cato taken in his trap. 

Cato, coming to Rhodes, in his way to Cyprus, sent 
to Ptolemy to persuade him quietly to recede, promising p- 
him, on that condition, the high-priesthood of Venus at cat.’ 
Paphos, on the revenues of which he might be supported nto. ** 
in a state of plenty and honour ; but of this he would Appi^. 
not accept. To resist the Roman power he was not 
able, and to be less than king after he had so long 
reigned he could not bear, and therefore, resolving to 
make his life and reign end together, he put all his 
riches oi^; .hipboard, and, launching out into the sea, 
purposed, by boring his ship through, to make both his 
riches and himself sink into the deep, and there perish 
together. But, when it came to the execution, he could 
not bear that his beloved treasure should be thus lost ; he 
continued still in the resolution to destroy himself, but* 
he could not bring his heart to destroy that, which, to 
him, was far dearer than his dear self;, he carried it 
therefore all back to land, laid it up again in its former 
repository, and then put an end to his life by poison ; 
having this only comfort in death, that he left his trea- 
sure undiminished and undivided. 

Cato executed his commission with fidelity ; and re- 
turned the year following, in a kind of triumph, tor>«‘ *» 
Rome, with all the king’s effects reduced into money, 
amounting to about a mtllion and a half sterling, which 
he delivered with great pomp into the public treasury. 

This proceeding was severely condemned by Cicero ; Middi, 
though he touches it in his public speeches with some^ 
tenderness for the sake of Cato, wjhom he labours to 
clear from any share in the iniquity : The commis- 

VOL. V. c 
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»oM*B he), was contrived not to adorn, but to banish 

B^T ofiered, but imposed upon him— — -Why did 

— he then obey it ? Just as he was sworn to obey other 
consat laws, which he knew to be unjust, that he might not ex- 
pose himself to the fury of his enemies, and, without 
doing any good, deprive the republic of such a citizen. — 
If he had not submitted to such a law, he could not have 
hindered it ; the stain of which would still have stuck 
upon the republic, and he himself sufFeretl for rejecting 
it ; since it would have been a precedent for invalidat- 
ing all the other acts of that year : he considered, there- 
fore, that, since the scandal of it could not be avoided, 
he was the person the best qualified to draw good out 
of evil, and to serve his country well, though in a bad 
cause.” But, howsoever this may colour, it cannot jus- 
tify Cato’s conduct; who valued himself highly upon 
his Cyprian transactions, and, for the sake of that com- 
piut. in mission, was drawn in, as Clodius expected, to support 
Dio. 1.S9. the authority from which it flowed, and to maintain the 
**’ legality of Clodius’s tribunate in some warm debates 
even with Cicero him.self. 

It would seem that Cicero left Rome in the beginning 
of April ; for on the 8th of that month he writes to 
Atticus, from the sea-coast of Lucania,'' being then on 
his way to Vibo, a town of Bruttium, the most soutltern 
part of Italy. At Vibo he spent several days with a 
friend named Sica ; and here he received a copy of the 
law made against him, which fixed the limits of his exile 
Ad^Ait. to the distance of 40() miles from Italy. His thoughts 
at first had been wholly bent on Sicily but no part of 
that island being within the distance specified by law, 
he was obliged to turn towaads Brundusium, that he 
piut. in might thence pass into Greece. All the towns on bis 
road, received liiiti with public marks of respect. When 

40 , 41 . 

k Dut. 6. Id Apr. in orij* Luc. Ad Att. 1. 5. ep, 2 , 

* \Y« ^rtj tirld, tbfit, wlieu Cioero arrived whbin sight of Sicily, the pnaior, C. Vir- 
gilius, art old frieudi who had been highly obliged lo him, sent him word that be 
iiin$fe not set foot in it. . JMut. in Cic, Pro Plan< 40 * 
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he catne to Brundusium, where he arrived ott the 1 7 th 
trf" April, he would not enter within the walls of the city, ^ 

but chose to loclee in the villa of his friend, M. Lenius 

Flaccus, not far from it. Flaccus was not deterred by coiuoi- 
the [jenalty of the law from perfoi’miog towards him all 
the rights of friendship and hospitality; so that Cicero 
continued here thirteen days, uftfer which he embarked 
for Dyrrhachium . ^ 

During his stay with Flaccus, he was in no small per- 
plexity about the choice of a convenient place for his re- 
sidence abroad. Atticus offered him his house in Epirus, 
which was a castle of some strength, and likely to afford 
him a secure retreat. But, since Atticus could not at- 

3.7. 

tend him thither in person, he dropt all thoughts of that, 
and was inclined to go to Athens; till he was informed, 
that it would be dangerous for him to travel into that 
part of Greece, where all those who had been banished 
for Catiline’s conspiracy, and especially Aulronius, then 
resided. 

At Dyrrhachium he met with a confirmation of what 
he had heard before iT\ Iftily, that Achaia and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Greece swarmed with those outlaws, 
who had been driven from Rome on Catiline’s account. 

This determined him to go into Macedonia, where his rroriwc- 
friend, C. Plancius, was then quaestor; who, upon the 
first notice of his landing, came directly, unattended by 
his lictors, and without any of the pomp of magistracy, to 
meet him ; and from Dyrrhachium conducted him to his 
head-quarters at Thessalonica. L. Appuleius, the prae- 
tor or chief governor of the province, was Cicero’s friend ; 
yet he durst not venture to grant him his protection, or 
shew him any public cifility, but contented himself with 
only conniving at what his quaestor Plancius did. 

While Cicero staid at Dyrrhachium, he received two 
expresses from his brother Quintus, to inform him of his 
intended route, in returning hompward from Asia, and 
to settle the place of their meeting: “ But Cicero bad^^sw!' 
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ROM**; resolution enough to see him ; finding himself un- 
ess. able to bear the tenderness of such a meeting, and much 

B.C.ff7. , . . , , 1 . 

more the misery of parting; and he was apprehensive 
^*ti- besides, that, if they once met, they should not be able 
*Ad Alt whilst Quintus’s presence at Rome was 

necessary to their common interests: so that, to avoid 
Qtiint.^ one affliction, he was forced, he says, to endure another 
most cruel one, that of shunning the embraces of a 
brother. 

puuc however, his kinsman, and one of his 

41. brother’s lieutenants, paid him a visit on his return to- 
wards Italy, and acquainted him with what he had learnt 
in passing through Greece, that the banished conspira- 
tors, who resided there, were actually forming a plot to 
seize and murder him ; for which reason he advised 
him to go into Asia, where the zeal and affection of the 
province would afford him the safest retreat, both on his 
own and his brother’s account. Cicero was disposed to 
follow this advice, and leave Macedonia : for the praetor, 
Appuleius, though a friend, gave him no encourage- 
ment to stay; and the cons61 ,Piso, his enemy, was 
coming to the command of it the next winter: but all 
FL.i4.his friends at Rome dissuaded his removal to any place 
more distant from them; and Plancius treated him so 
affectionately,"* and contrived to make all things so easy 
to him, that he dropt the thoughts of changing his 
quarters. The only inconvenience that Cicero found in 
his present situation, was the number of soldiers and 
concourse of people, who frequented the place on ac- 
count of business with the quaestor. For he was so 
shocked and dejected by his misfortune, that, though 
the cities of Greece were offdting their services and 
compliments, and striving to do him all imaginable 
honours, yet he refused to sec all company, and was 

^ Cicero seems most unworthily to impute the kindness, which Plancius shewed 

liiiD, toau interested view: " Me ad hue Plancius liberalitale sua retinet. Spes 

tiomini esi injeoto, non eadem, quar mibi, posse nos iina riecedere : quam rem sibi 
lDB|^no honori .sperat fore/’ Ad. Alt. 2 ^. 
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SO shy of the public, that he could hardly endure the Y.»r«i 
light. 

“ For it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity 
his exile, he did not behave himself with that firmness, 
which might reasonably be expected from one who had 
borne so glorious a part in the republic ; conscious of 
his integrity, and suffering in the cause of his country 
for his letters are generally filled with such lamentable 
expressions of grief and despair, that his best friend.s, 
and even his wife, were forced to admonish him some- 
times, to rouse his courage, and remember his former 
character. Atticus was constantly putting him in mind 
of it;” and sent him word of a report, that was brought 

" WheOier il was possible for Cicero to be conscious of integrity, and of suffering 
in the cause of his country, or in any cause but liis own, the whole tenor of his con- 
duct will best enable the reader to determine. Lei the reader, if he pleases, compare 
Mr. Melmolh’s remark, inserted above in the text, (p. 11.) with the following pas- 
sages, extracted from some of Cicero’s writings by his able punegyrisl : — 

** 1 have twice saved the republic : once with glory, a second lime with misery : Middl. 
for 1 will never deny myself to be a man ; or brag of bearing the loss of a brother, p* 
children, wife, cnnnlry, without sorrow.— -For what thanks had been due to me for Pro Sext. 

quitting what I did not value? 1 own my grief to have been extremely great; 

nor do 1 pretend to that wisdom, which those expected from me, who gave out, that 
1 was too much broken by my aflliction : for such a hardness of mind, as of body, 
which does not feel pain, is a stupidity, rather than a virtue. — I am not one of those 
to whom all things are indifferent ^ but love iiiy'«elf and iiiy friends, as our common 
Lumanity requires: and he, who, for the public good, parts with what he holds Uie Middl. 
dearest, gives the highest proof of love to his country.” p..‘5()l. 

There was another consideration (says his English historian) which added no 
small sting to his aflliction; to reflect, as be often does, nut only on what be had lost, 
but how be had lost it, by liis own fault; in suffering himself to be imposed upon 

and deluded by false and envious friends. * Though my grief is incredible, yet 1 >\t{. 

am not disturbed so much by the misery of what 1 feel, as the recollection of oiy 3. a. 
fault. — Wherefore, when you hear liuw much I am afflicted, imagine that I am suf- Vid. 9. It, 
feriiig for the punishment of my folly, not of the event ; for having trusted loo much 15 . 19,&c. 
to one whom 1 did not take to he a rascal.’ Atticus would never allow bis suspi- 

cions to he just, not even against Hortensins, where they seem to lie the heaviest. 

This is the substance of what Cicero him.xelf says, to excuse the excess of his grief: 
and the only excuse indeed which can be made for him ; that he did not pretend to 
be a stoic, nor aspire to the character of a hero.” [Yet he often boasts of hisprodi- Middl. 
gions courage.] p* 35&. 

” These remonstrances did not please him : he thought them unkind and unsea- 
sonable, as be intimated in several of his letters, where he expresses himself very 
movingly on Ibis subject. “ As to your chiding me (says he)^8o often and so se- Ad Att. 
verely, for being too much dejected* what misery is there, 1 pray you, so grievous, 3. 10. 
which I do DOi feel in my present calamity ? Did ever any man fall from such a 
height of dignity, in so good a cause, with the advantage of such talents, experience, 
interest ; such support of all honest men ? Is it possible for me to forget what f was? 
or not to feel what I am ? From what honour, what glory 1 am driven? From what 
children? what fortunes? what a brother? whom, though 1 love, and have over 
loved, better than myself, yet (that you may perceive what a new sort of affliction I 
snfl'er) 1 refused to see ; that 1 might neither augment my own grief by the sight of 
his, nor ofler myself Id him thus ruined, whom be had left so flonrisiiing : 1 oiait 
many other things intolerable to me ; for I am hindered by my tears : tell me then, 
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ROME by one of Crassns's freedmeri, that his afflic- 

6^. tions had disordered his senses: to which he answered, 
— that his nvind 'was still sound, and he wished only that it 
had been always so, when he placed his confidence on 
aTau "'bo perfidiously abused it to his ruin, 

lb ^16 “ When he had been gone a little more than two 

Middi. months, his friend Ninnius, the tribune, made a motion 
ser. in the senate to recall him, and repeal the law of Clo- 
dius; to which the whole house readily agreed, with 
eight of the tribunes, till one of the other two, j951ius 
Ligus, interposed his negative: they proceeded, how- 
ever, to a resolution, that no other business should be 
transacted till the consuls had actually prepared a new 
law for that purpose. — Clodius was now losing ground 
apace; being grown so insolent on his late success, that 
even his friends could not bear him any longer: for, 
having banished Cicero, and sent Cato out of his way, 
*«• he began to fancy himself a match for Pompey; by 
whose help, or connivance at least, he had acejuired all 
his power; and, in open defiance of hini, seized by stra- 
tagem, into his own hands, the ^on of king Tigranes, 
wliom Puinpey had brought with him from the cast, 
and kept a prisoner at Rome in the custody of Flavius 
the prtetor. Instead of delivering the prince up, when 
Pompey demanded him, he put him on board a ship, 
having undertaken, for a large sum of money, to give 
him his liberty, and transport him into Asia. This, how- 
ever, did not pass without a sharp engagement between 
the tribune and Flavius : for, a storm arising at the in- 
stant the prince put off to sea, he was forced to take 
shelter in the harbour of Antinm. Flavius had notice 
of this, and inarched out of Rome with a body of men 

I am alill to be rc)>roaoKcU for grieving ; or fpr buflering m.yself rather to be 
Ui'priyetl of what 1 ought never to have parted with but with my life ; wliieh I might 
easily have prevented, if some perfiiliuos friends had not urged tpe to my ruin within 
Ad Alt walla,’* &c. In another letter, Coiitiuae (^ays ho) to assi.<»t me, a.s you 

3 * 11 . endeavoora, your advice, and your interest j but spare yourself the 

pains of comforting, much qipre of chiding me : for, when ypu do this, I cannot 
help charging it to your URaiil of lovc apd concern for me : whom I imaglued to be so 
afOicted withiny misfortune, as to be inconsolable even yourself.” 
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well armed, to recover Tigraijes by force. The battle 
was fought in the Appian way ; many were killed on ^ 
both sides, and Clodius proved victorious. Among the ' 
slain was Papirius, a Roman knight of Pompey’s inti- coilii. 
mate, acquaintance; and Flavius himself had some diffi- 
culty to escape with life • in Ml Ion, 

“This affront roused Poruppy to think of recalling*^ 
Cicero; as well to correct the arrogance of Clodius, as 
to retrieve his own credit, and ingratiate himself with 
the senate: he dropped some hints of his inclinations to 
Cicero’s friends, and particularly to Atticus, who pre- 
sently imparted to him the agreeable news; upon which 
Cicero, though he had no opinion of Pompey’s sincerity, 
was encouraged to write to him, and sent a copy of his 
letter to Atticus, telling him at the same time, that, if aiI,’ 
Pompey could digest the affront which he had received 
in the case of Tigraucs, he should despair of his being 
moved by any thing. Varro likewise, who had a parti- 
cular intimacy with Pompey, desired Atticus to let Cicero 
know, that Pompey would certainly enter into his cause, 
as soon as he had heard from Caesar, which he expected 
to do every day. — This shews what an extraordinary de- 
ference Pompey paid to Caesar, that he would not take a 
step in this affair at Rome, without sending first to 
Gaul, to consult him about it. 

“The city was alarmed, at the same time, by the ru- 
mour of a second plot against Pompey’s life, said to be 
contrived by Clodius ; one of whose slaves was seized at 
the door of the senate, with a dagger, which his master 
had given him, as he confessed, to stab Pompey : which, 
being accompanied with many daring attacks upon Pom- 
pey’s person by Clodius’s mob, made him resolve to re- 
tire from the senate and thelB’oriim, till Clodius was out 
of his tribunate, and shut himself up in his own house, 
whither he was pursued, and actually besieged by one of 
Clodius’s freedmen, Damio. An outrage so audacious 
could not be overlooked by the Aiagistrates, who came 
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with all their forces Jto seize or drive away Damio; 
B^«r which a general engagement ensued, where Gabi- 
nius, as Cicero says, was forced to break his league with 
coniui- Clodius, and fight for Pompey ; at first faintly and un- 
willingly, but at last heartily ; while Piso, more religious, 
stood hrm to his contract, and fought on Clodius’s side, 
till his fasces were broken^ and he himself wounded, and 
forced to run away. 

“Whether any design was really formed against Pom- 
pey s life, or the story was contrived to serve his present 
views, it seems probable, at least, that his fears were 
feigned, and the danger too contemptible to give him any 
just apprehension ; but the shutting himself up at home 
made an impression upon the vulgar, and furnished a 
better pretence for turning so quick upon Clodius, and 
quelling that insolence which he himself had raised : for 
this was the constant tenor of his politics, to give a free 
course to the public disorders, for the sake of displaying 
his own importance to more advantage; that when the 
storm was at the height, he might appear, at last, in the 
scene, like a deity of the theatre, and reduce all again to 
order ; expecting still, that the people, tired and harassed 
by these perpetual tumults, would be forced to create 
him dictator, fur settling the quiet of the city. 

“The consuls elect were P. Cornelius Lentulus and 
Q. Metellus Nepos: the first was Cicero’s warm friend, 
the second his old enemy; the same who put that affront 
upon him on laying down his consulship : his promotion, 
therefore, was a great discouragement to Cicero, who 
took it for granted, that he would employ all his power 
to obstruct his return: — but Metellus, perceiving which 
way Ponipey's inclination, and Caq^ar’s also, was turning, 
found reason to change h% mind, or, at least, to dis- 
semble it; and promised, not only to give his consent, 
but his assistance, to Cicero’s restoration. His colleague 
Lentulus, in the meanwhile, was no sooner elected, than 
, he revived the late motion of Ninnius, and proposed a 
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vote to recall Cicero ; and when Clodius interrupted 
him, and recited that part of his law which made it W- 

' * B-C. 57* 

criminal to mov'e any thing about it, Lentnlus declared -■■■— 
it to be no law, but a mere proscription, and act of vio- 
lenoe.. This alarmed Clodius, and obliged him to exert 
all his arts to support the validity of the law ; he threat- 
ened ruin and destruction to all :who should dare to op- 
pose it : and, to imprint the greater terror, fixed upon f.**!^**' 
the doors of the senate-house that clause which pro- 
hibited all men to speak, or act in any manner for Ci- 
cero’s return, on pain of being treated as enemies. This 
gave a farther disquiet to Cicero, lest it should dishearten 
his active friends, and furnish an excuse to the indolent 
for doing nothing : he insinuates, therefore, to Atticus, ibw-**. 
what might be said to obviqte it : that all such clauses 
were only bugbears, without any real force ; or, other- 
wise, no law could ever be Abrogated ; and, whatever 
effect this was intended to have, that it must needs fall 
of course with the law itself. 

“ In this anxious state of mind, jealous of every thing 
that could hurt, and catching at every thing that could 
help him, another little incident happened, which gave 
him a fresh cause of uneasiness : for some of his enemies 
had published an invective oration, drawn up by him for 
the entertainment only of his intimate friends, against 
some eminent senator, not named, but generally sup- 
posed to be Curio, the father, who was now disposed and 
engaged to serve him ; he was surprised and concerned, 
that the oration was made public ; and his instructions 
upon it to Atticus are somewhat curious ; and shew 
how much he was struck with the apprehension of 
losing so powerful a fniend. ‘You have stunned meiwd.i*. 
(says he) with the news of the oration’s being published : 
heal the wound, as you promise, if you possibly can : I 
wrote it long ago in anger, after he had first written 
against me ; but I had suppressed it so carefully, that I 
never dreamt of its getting abroad, nor can imagine how 
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aoiaB slipped out : but since, as fortune would have it, I never 
® word with him in person, and it is written more 
negligently than my orations usually are, I cannot but 
cop»oi. think that you may disown it, and prove it not to be 
nyne. Pray take care of this, if you see any hopes for 
me ; if not, there is the les.s reason to trouble myself 
about it.’ 

“ His principal agents and solicitors at Rome were his 
brother Quintus, his wife Tercntia,'’ his son-in-law Piso, 
Atticus, and Sextius, one of the tribunes elect. 
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'I Tlic brother and the wife, being both of lliem nutnrally peevi.RJi, seem to have 
given him some additional disquiet, bj their inutnal complaints against each other; 
wliicb obliged him to admonish them gently in his letters, that, since their friends 
were so few, they ought to live more amicably among themselves. 

“ Tcrentia, however, bore a ver}' con.siderabIe part of the ivhole affair; and, in- 
stead of being daunted by the depression of the family, and (he ruin of their fortunes, 
aeeins to have been animated rather the more to withstand the violences of their 
enemies, and procure her husband'.s resi*oralion. 

** She had a particular estate of her own, not obnoxious to Clodius’s law, which 
she was now offering to sale, fur a simply of their present necessities.’' But we find 
that-Cioero, in several Ins letters, prL>Hed her not to do it. 

** His son-in-law, Piso, was extremely affectionate and dutiful, in performing all 
good offices, both to bis banished father and the faiiiily ; and resigned the qumstorship 
of Pontusaiid Bilhynia, on purpose to seivcthcm more effectuully by ins presence at 
Rome. 

“ Atticus bad furni.shed Cicero, for the exigencies of his flight, with above £000/. : 
and, upon sueoeeding to the great estate of his uncle Cmeilius,** whose name lie now 
assumed, made him a frchh offer of, his purse : yet his eonducl did not u holly .satisfy 
Cicero; who thought him too cold and remiss in bis .services; and fancied, tlnst it 
flowed froni some secret resentment, for having neier received from him, in his 
fluorisliing condition, any beneficial proofsof Ins tVieudship. In order, therefore, to 
rouse his zeal, he took occasion to proiiii.se liitn, in one of his loiters, that, whatever 
reason he bad to complain on that score, it should all be made up to him, if be lived 
to return : ' If fortune (says he) ever restore me to my country, it shall be my spe- 
cial oaro, that you above all iny friends, have cause to rejoice at it : and though, 
hitberlo, 1 confess, you have reaped little benefit from my kindness, 1 will manage 
so far for the future, (bat whenever 1 am restored, you shall find yourself as dear to 
me M my brother and my chiblren. If 1 have been wanting, therefore, in any dnty 
to yon, or rather, since 1 have been wanting, pray pardon me : for 1 have been much 
more wanting to myself/ Hut Atticus begged of bitn lo lay aside all such fancies, 
and assured him, that (here was not the least ground for them ; and that he had 
never been disgusted by any thing, which he bad either done, or neglected to do 


• This Ctecilius, Atlicus’s uncle, was a famous churl and usurper (sometimes 
mentioned in Cicero’s letters), who adopted Atticus by his will, and left him tbree- 
ioarlhs of bis estate, which amounted to 60,000/^sterling. He had raised (bis great 

fortune by the favour chiefly of Lncnllii^, whom he flattered to the last with a pro- 
mise of making him his heir, yet left the bulk of his estate t«i Atticus, who had been 
v«ry observant of bis humour ; for which fraud, added to his notorious avarice and 
eztortSon, the mob seized Ids dead body, and dragged it infamously about the streets. 
(Val. Max. 7. 8.) Cicero, congratulating Atticus upon his adoption, addresses bis 
letter lo Q. Cmcilius, Q. P. Pomponins Atliou-s. For, in assuming the name of 
l^e adopter, it was asoal to add also their own {bmily name, though changed in its 
termination, as from Pomponius lo Poinponianus, to preserve the memory of (heir 
real extraction ; to which some added also the surname, as Cioero does in the pre- 
sent case." Ad Att. 3. SO. 
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“ Sextius took the trouble of a journey into Gaul, to 
solicit Ctesar’s consent to his restoration ; which though 

” B* C* 57* 

for him : entreating him to be pen^ctly easy on that head, ami to depend always 
upon bis best services, without giving himself the trouble even of reminding him/’ coasuU 

Cicero's letters to Tcrentia (so excellently well translated into English by Mr. slnp. 
Melmoth) mention the cordial /cal of Piso for his father-in-law, and acquaint us 
more perfectly thOjO any liistoriau can do with the state of Cicero’s mind in the 
time of his banishment. 

]Mr. Melmoth, in a note on the first of th^m^ writes thus : Jlie following let- Melm. 
ters to Terentia were written in Cicero’s exile, and will prove, either that he was a vol, i, 
philosopher only in speculation, or that philosopliy itself pretends to more than it p. 25, 
has power to perform. Perhaps they will prove both : for as, on the one hand, 
they discover the most unmanly dejection of spirit : so it is certain, on the other, 
that much weaker minds have been able, with the assistance ol betLt‘r principles, 
to support, with fortitude, far severer trials,” 

BOOK L LETTEB VL 

I.U. Ep.4. 

** TO TERSNTIA, TO MY DEAREST TULHA, AND TO MY SON, Kd. Grav, 

If you do not hear from me so frequently as you might, it is because I can nei- 
ther write to you, nor rea<l your letters, without falling into a greater passion of 
tears than I am nblc to support : for, tliongh I am at all times, indeed, completely 
miserable, yet I feel my misfortunes with a particular sensibility upon those tender 
oecasions. 

“ Oil ! that I had been more indilTerent to life ! Our days would then have been, ' 
if not wholly unacquainted with sorrow, yet* by no means thus wielched. How- 
ever, if any hopes are sUll reserved to us of recovering some part, at least, of what 
we have lost, 1 shall not think that 1 have made altogether so imprudent a choice. 

But, if our present fate is unalterably fixed Ah ! my dearest Terentia, if we arc 

utterly and for ever ah.andoned by those gods whom you haveeo religiously adored, 
and by those men whom I have so faithfully served, let me see you as soon as pos- 
sible, that 1 may have the batisi'action of breathing out my last departing sigh in 
your arms. 

** 1 have spent about a fortnight at this place, with my friend Marcus Flaecus. 

This wortliy man did not scruple to exercise the rites of triendship and hospitality 
towards me, notwithstanding the severe penalties of that iniquitous law agaiust 
those who should give me reception. May 1 one day have it in my power to make 
him a return to those generous services, which I shall ever most gratefully remem- 
ber., 

** I am just going to embark, and purpose to passthrough Macedonia in my way 
to Cy/icum. And now, ray Terentia, thus wretched and ruined as I am, can I en- 
treat >ou, under all that weight of pain and sorrow with which, I too well know, 
you are oppressed, can I entreat you to be the partner and companion of my exile ? 

But must I then live without you ? 1 know not how to reconcile myself to that hard 
condition ; unless your presence at Rome may be a means of forwarding my return : 
if any hopes of that kind should indeed subsist. But should there, as I sadly sus- 

r ect, be absolutely none, come to me, I conjure you, if it be possible : for never can 
think myself completely ruined, whilst I enjoy my Tereutia’s company. But how 
will my dearest daughter dispose of herself ? A question which you yourselves 
must consider : for, as to my own part, 1 am utterly at a loss what to advise. At 
all events, however, that dear unhai>py girl must not take any measures that may 
hinder her conjugal repose, or affect her in the good opinion of the world. As for 

my ion let me not at least deprived of the consolation of folding him for 

ever in my arms. But I must lay down my pen a few moments ; my tears flow 
too fast to suffer me to proceed. 

“ 1 am under the utmost solicitude, as I kuow not whether you have been able 
to preserve any part of your estate, or (what I sadly fear) are cruelly robbed of 
your whole fortune* — I hope Ihso will always continue, what you represent him to 
be, entirely ours. — As to the manumission of the slaves, I think you have no occa- 
sion to be uneasy. For, witli regard to your own, you may only promise them 
their liberty as they should deserve it ; but, excepting Orpheus, there is none of 
them that have any great claim to this faroor. As to mine, I told them, if 
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as 

ROME obtained, as well by his own intercession as by Pom- 
B ?sV P®y*® yet it seems to have been with certain limit- 

estate should be forfeited, 1 would give them their freedom, provided 1 could ob- 
tain the confirmation of that grant : but if 1 preserved my estate, that they should 
all of them, excepting only a few, whom 1 particularly named, remain in their pre- 
sent condition. But this is a matter of little consequence. 

** With regard to the advice you give me of keeping up my spirits, in the belief 
that I shall again be restored to my country ; I only wish that 1 may have reason 
to encourage so desirable an expectation. In the mean time 1 am greatly miser- 
able, in the uncertainty when 1 shalPhear from you, or what hand you will find to 
convey your letters 1 would have waited for them at this place ; but the master 
of the ship, on which 1 am going to embark, could not be prevailed upon to lose the 
present opportunity of sailing. 

** For the rest, let me conjure you, in my turn, to bear up under our afflictions 
with as much resolution as possible. Hemember that my days have all been ho- 
nourable; and that I now suffer, not for my crimes, but my virtues. No, my Te- 
ren notliing can justly be imputed to me, but that 1 survived the loss of my dig- 
nities. However, if it was more agreeable to our children that 1 should thus live, 
let tliat reflection teach us to submit to our misfortunes with cheerfulness : insup- 
])ortablo as upon all other considerations ttiey would undoubtedly be. But, alas ! 
whilst 1 am endeavouring to keep up your spirits, 1 am utterly unable to preserve 
my own 

** I have sent back the faithful Philetrerus : as the weakness of his eyes made 
him incapable of rendering me any service. Nothing can equal the good offices I 
receive from Sallustius. Pescennius likewise has given me strong marks of his 
affection. And I hope he will not fail in his respect also to you. Sica promised to 
attend me in my exile : but he changed his mind, and has len me at this place. 

** 1 entreat you to take all possible care of your health : and be assured, your 
misfortunes more sensibly affect me than iny own. Adieu, my Terentia, thou 
most faithful and best of wives : Adiei}. And thou, my dearest daughter, together 
with that other consolation of my life, my dear son, I bid you both must tenderly 
farewell.’* 

Briudisi. Brundusinmt April SO. 

. BOOK I. LElTEIk VII. 


£p. Fam. •« XO teiikntia, to my dearest tult.ia, and to my son. 

1 . 14 . 

lip. c. “ Imagine not, my Terentia, that I write longer letters lo others than to your- 
Ed.Grsv. self: be assured at least, if C‘\er 1 do, it is merely because those I receive from 
tliem require a more particular answer. The truth of it is, 1 am always at a loss 
what to write : and as there is nothing in Uie present dejection of my mind that I 
perform with greater reluctance in general, so 1 never attempt it with regard to you 
and my dearest daughter, tliat it does not cost me a flood of tears : for how can 1 
think of you without being pierced with grief in the reflection, that 1 have made 
those completely miserable whom I ought, and wished, to have rendered perfectly 
happy ? And 1 should have rendered them so, if I had acted with less timidity. 

** Piso’s behaviour towards us, in this season of our afflictions, has greatly en* 
deared him to my heart : and I have, as well as 1 was able in the present discom- 
posure of my mind, both acknowledged his good offices, and exhorted him to con- 
tinue them. 


** 1 perceive you depend much upon the new tribunes ; and, if Pompey perseveres 
in his present disposition , I am inclined to think your hopes will not be disappointed; 
though, 1 must confess, I have some fears with>espect to Crassus. In tlie mean- 
while 1 have the satisfaction to find, what indeed 1 had reason to expect, that you 
act with great spirit and tenderness in all my concerns. But 1 lament it should be 
my cruel fate to expose you to so many calamities, vMlilst you are thus generously 
endeavouring to ease the weight of mine. Be assured it was with the utmost grief 
1 read the account which Publius sent mo of the opprobious manner in which you 
-were dragged from the temple of Vesta* to the office of Valerius. Sad reverse in- 


* ** Terentia had taken sanctuary in the temple of Vesta, but was forcibly drag* 

gpd out from thence by the directions of Clodiiis, in order to be examined at a pob- 
iic office concerning her husband's effects.’* Mr. Ross. 
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ations, not agreeable to Cicero : for, on Sextius’s return rt«roi 
to Rome, when he drew up the copy of a law, which he legs. 

deed ! That thou, the dearest object of my fondest desires, that iny Terentia, to 
whom such numbers were wont to look up for relief, should be herself a spectacle spith 
of the most affec^ng distress ( And that I, who have saved so many others from consul- 
ruin, should have ruined both myself and my family by my own indiscretion I ship. 

As to what you mention with regard to the area belonging to my house, I 
shall never look upon myself as restored to my country, till that spot of ground is 
again in my possession. But this is a point that does not depend upon ourselves, 
l^tme rather express my concern for what does ; and lament that, distressed as 
your circumstances already are, you should ehgage yourself in a share of those ex- 
penses which are incurred upon my account. Be assured, if ever 1 should return 
to Rome, I shall easily recover my estate : but, should fortune continue to perse- 
cute me, will you, thou dear unhappy woman, willyou fondly throw away, in gain- 
ing friends to a desperate cause, the last scanty remains of your broken fortunes f 
Tconjure you, then, my dearest Terentia, not to involve yourself in any charges of 
that kind : let them be bomo by those who are able, if they are willing, to support 
the weight. In a word, if you have any affection for me, let not your anxiety upon 
my account injure your health, which, alas ! is already but too much impaired. 

Believe me, you are the perpetual subject of my waking and sleeping thoughts ; 
and, as I know the assiduity you exert in m 3 * behalf, 1 have a thousand fears lest 
your strength should not be equal to so continued a fatigue. I am sensible, at the 
same time, that my affairs depend entirely upon your assistance ; and therefore, 
that they may be attended with the success you hope, and so zealousily endeavour 
to obtain, let me earnestly entreat you to take care of your health. 

** I know not whom to write to, unless to those who hist write to me, or whom 
ou particularly mention in your letters. — As you and Tullia are of opinion that 
should not retreat farther from Italy, 1 have laid aside that design. l,et me hear 
from you both as often as possible, particularly if there should be any fairer pro- 
spect of my return. Farewell, ye dearest objects of my most tender aftection. 
Farewell.'' . 

Theualonicot Oct. .5. 

BOOK I. LEFTER Vllt. 

TO TERENTIA, TO DBA KEST TULLIA, AND TO MY SON. 

“ I learn by the letters of several of my friends, as well as from general report, 
that you discover the greatest fortitude of mind, and that you solicit my affairs 
with unwearied application. Oh, my Terentia, how truly wretched am I, to be 
the occasion of such severe misfortunes to so faithful, so generous, and so excellent 
a woman ! And my dearest 'Fullia too ! — That she, w'ho was once so happy in her 
father, should now derive from him such bitter sorrows ! But bow shall I express 
the anguish I feel for my little boy ! who became acquainted with grief as soon as 
he was capable of any reflection. Had these reflections happened, as you tenderly 
represent them, by an unavoidable fate, they would have sat less heavy on my 
heart. But they are altogetlier owing to my own folly, in imagining T was loved 
where I was secretly envied, and in not joining willi those who were sincerely de- 
sirous of my friendship. Had 1 been governed, indeed, by my own sentiments, 
without relying so much on those of my weak or wicked advisers, we might still, 
my Terentia, have been happy. However, since my friends encourage me to hope, 

I will endeavour to restrain my grief, lest the effects it m^ have on my health 
should disappoint your tender efforts for my restoration. I am sensible, at the 
same time, of the many difEculties that must be conquered ere that point can be 
effected ; and that it would have ^een much easier to have mttiitained my post 
than it is to recover it. Nevertheless, if all the tribunes are in my interest , if 
Lentulus is really as zealous in my cause as he appears : and if Pompey and Caesar 
likewise concur with him in, the same views, I ought not, most certainly, to despair. 

** With regard to our slaves. I am willing to^ act as our friends, you tell me, 
advise. As to your concern in respect to the plague which broke out here, it is 
entirely ceased : and 1 had the good fortune to escape all infection. However, it 
was my desire to have changed my present situation for some more retired place 
in Epirus, where T might be secure from Piso and hisfuoldiers. But the obliging Plau- 
cius was unwilling to part with me ; and still, indeed detains me here with the hope 


Epist. 
F<un,l,l4, 
£p. 1. 

Ed, Oitev. 
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» oME intended to propose upon his entrance into office) Cott- 
B.^s7 fcn-mable, as we may imagine, to the conditions stipe* 

394 th that we may return together to Rome, If ever I should live to see that happy day ; 

consul- { if ever I sliould bo restored to my Terentia, to ray children, and to myself, t shall 

ship. think all the tender solicitudes we have stifiPerod, during thl^ sad separation, 
abundantly repaid. 

“ Nothing can exceed the affection and hum:mily of Piso’s behaviour towards 
every one of us : and 1 wish lie may receive from it as much satisfaction as I am 

persuaded he will honotir.*-< 1 was far from intending to blame you with respOct 

to my brother : but it is much my decire. especially as there arc so few of you, that 
you should live together in the most perfect harmony. 1 have made my ac- 

knowledgment where you desired, and acquainted the persons you mention, that 
you had informed me of their services. 

" As to the estate you propose to sell; alas! my dear Terentia, think well of 
the consequence : think what would become of our uiiliap]>y boy, should fortune 
still continue to persecute us* But my eyes stream too fast to add more : nor 
would I draw the same tender flood from yours. I will only say. that, if my friends 
should not desert me, 1 shall be in no distress for money : and if they should, the 
money you can raise by the sale of this estate will little avail. I conjure you then, 
by all our misfortunes, let us not absolutely ruin our poor boy. who is well nigh 
totally undone already. If we can but raise him above indigence, a moderate 
share of good fortune and merit will be sufficient to open his way to whatever else 
we can wish him to obtain- Take care of your health, and let me know by an ex- 
press how your negotiations proceed, and how affairs in general stand.— —My 
fate must now be soon dcterniiued. 1 tenderly salute my son and daughter^ and 
hid you all farewell.’* 

Durazzo. Dyrrhtchium t Nov> 2d, 

P. S. ** I came hither not only it is a free c‘»ty, and much in my inteteBt,but 
as it is situated likewise near to Italy. But, It I should find any inconvenience 
from its being a town of such givat resort, 1 shall remove elsewhere, and give yoU 
due notice.*’ 

BOOK T. LETTER IX. 

Fatn,l.l4. 

Ep.5. “to tERFNTlAt 

iMkGrB^. ti I ret-piyed three letter.^ from you by the hands of Aristocrilus, and have wept 
over them, till they are almost defaced with my tears. Ah ! my I'crentia, 1 am 
worn out with grief : nor do my own personal misfortunes more severely torture 
my mind, than those with which you and my children are oppressed. Unhappy 
indeed as you arc, I am infinitely more so ; as our common afflictions are attended 
with this aggravating circumstance to myself, that they are justly to be imputed 
to my imprudence alone. 1 ought, most undoubtedly, either to have avoided 
the danger by accepting the commission which was offered me, or to have repell#i 
force by force, or bravely to have perished in the attempt : whereas nothing could 
have been more unworthy of my character, or more pregnant with misery, than the 
scheme which 1 have pursued. 1 am overwhelmed, therefore, not only by sorrow, 
but with shame : yes, my Tcrehtia, I blush to reflect that 1 did not exert that 
yirlt 1 ought for the sake of so excellent a wife, and such amiable children. Tlie 
distress in which you are all equally involved, and your own ill state of health in 
particular, are ever in my thoughts ; as I have the mortification at the Stima time 
to observe, that there appear but slender hopes of my being recalled. My ene- 
nries. in truth, am,many ; while those who are jc^ous of me are almost innumerable ; 
stud though they found great difficulty in driving me from my country, it w'ill be ex- 
tremely eas 3 » for them to prevent my return. However, as long as you have any 
hopes that my restoratiou may be effected, 1 will not cease to co-operate with 
yotif endeavours for that purpose, lest my weakness should seeni upon all occasions 
to frustrate every measure in my favour. In tho meanwhile, ihy person (for 
v^hich yoii are so tenderly concerned) is secure >from all danger : as in' truth I am 
ao completely wretched, that even my enemies themselves must wi^, in mere 
malice, to preserve my life. Nevertheless, I shall not fail to observe the caution 
you kindly give me. 

" I have sent my acknowledgments by Dexippus to the persons yoU desited me 
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ai 

lated with Cassar, Cicero greatly disliked it, as being too T«*ror 
general, and without the mention even of his name, not m. 
providing sufficiently either for his dignity or the resti- — '..fL 
tution of his estate; so that he desires Atticus to take^*,. 
care to get it amended. 

“ In the meanwhile, on the 28th of October, eight of 
of the tribunes jointly offered tQ the people a law in his 
favour. But Cicero was much more displeased with this, 
than with the law drawn up by Sextiiis; it consisted of 
three articles; the first of which restored him only to his 
former rank, bat not to his estate: the second was only 
matter of form, to indemnify the proposers of it : the 
third enacted, that, if there was any thing in it which was 
prohibited to be promulgated by any former law, parti- 
cularly by that of Clodius, or which involved the author 

and mentioned, at itie same lime, that yon had informed me of their good oflices. I 
am perfectly senitible of those \«hich I’iso exerts towards as with so uncomnion azeal: 
as it is indeed a circumstance which all the world speaks of to his honour* Hea- 
ven grant that 1 may live to enjoy, with yon and oar children, the common hap- 
piness of so valuable a relation ! 

“ The only hope I have now left arises from the new tribunes; and that too de- 
pends upon I he steps they shall lake in the oommeocemenl of their oflice ; for, if 
they should postpone my nUair, I shall give up all expectations of its ever being 
effected. Accordingly 1 have dispatched Aristocritns, that you may send me im- 
mediate notice of the first measures they shall pursue, together with the general plan 
upon which they propose to conduct Iheinseivcs : I have likewise ordered Dexippns 
to return to me with all expedition, and have written to my brother to request he 
would give mo frequent information in wlrat manner affairs proceed. It is with a 
view of receiving the earliest intelligence from Rome, that I continue at Dyrrha- 
ebinm : a plane where I can remain in perfect security, as I have upon all occasions 
dUtinguished this city by ray particular patronage. However, as soon as 1 sliall 
receive intimation that my enemies are approaching, it is my resolution to retire 
into Kpirne. 

^ ** In answer to your tender propo.sal of accompanying me in my exile, I rather 
choose you should continue in Rome: as 1 am seusiMe it is upon yon IIhiI the prin- 
cipal burden of my affairs must rest. If yonr generous negotiations should succeed, 
my return will prevent the necessity of that jouniej : if otherwise — but I need not 
add the re.st. The next letter i shall receive from you, or at- most the subsequent 
one, will determine me in what inanner^o act. In the mean lime I desire you would 
give me a full and faithful information how things go on : though, indeed, I have 
now more reason to expect the final result of this affair, than an account of its 
progress. 

Take care of your health, I conjure you: assuring yourself that yon are, as you 
ever have been, the object of ray fdhdest wishes. Farewell, my dear Tereiitia! 1 
see yon so strongly hefhro ino whilst I am writing, that 1 am nfcterly spent with the 
tears I have shed. Once moac, farewell.” 

Dyrrhachium, Nov. 30. 

[N. B. About eleven years after Cicero’s return home, and when be was nxly-one 
years of age, he repudiated this most excellent, this dearly beloved wife, the object 
of his fbndest wishes, on the pretence of heS being peevish- and ex[K!trsive, undtnnr- 
ried a pretty young gjirl, with a good fortune, to vyhoin he had been left goardiaa.J 
Sou Midd. Tol. 3. p. 148. 
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noHB promulgation in any fine or penalty, in such case 

B*c w effect. Cicero was surprised that his 

- ■■■-- friends could be induced to propose such an act, which 
seemed to be against him, and to confirm that clause of 
the Clodian law which made it penal to move any thing 
for him : whereas no clauses of that kind had ever been 
regarded, or thought to .have any special force, but fell 
s^ss.**" of course when the laws themselves were repealed : he 
observes, that it was an ugly precedent for the succeed- 
ing tribunes, if they should happen to have any 'scru- 
ples; and that Clodius had already taken the advantage 
of it, when, in a speech to the people, on the 3d of No- 
vember, he declared that this act of the tribunes was a 
proper lesson to their successors, to let them see how far 
their power extended. He desires Atticus, therefore, to 
find out who was the contriver of it, and how Ninnius 
and the rest came to be so much overseen as not to be 
aware of the consequences of it. 

Middi. The most probable solution of it is, that these tri- 
bunes hoped to carry their point with less difficulty, by 
Pro paying this deference to Clodius’s law, the validity of 
which was acknowledged by Cato, and several others of 
the principal citizens ; and they were induced to make 
this push for it, before they quitted their office, from a 
persuasion, that, if Cicero was once restored on any 
terms, or with what restrictions soever, the rest would 
follow of course; and that the recovery of his dignity 
would necessarily draw after it every thing else that was 
wanted; Cicero seems to havp been sensible of it him- 
self on second thoughts, as he intimates in the conclu- 
AdAtt. sion of his letter: ‘ I should be sorry (says he) to have 
* ** the new tribunes insert such a clause in their Idw; yet 
let them insert what they please, if it will but pass, and 
call me home, I shall be content with it.’ 

** In this suspense of his affairs at Rome, the troops. 
Which Piso had prepared for his government of Mace- 
donia, began to arrive in great numbers at Thessalonica. 
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This greatly alarmed him, and made him resolve to quit 
the place without delm/: and, as it was not advisable to^^^ 
move farther from Italy, he ventured to come still nearer, ' 
and turned back again to Dyrrhachium : for though this c‘ou.ai- 
was within the distance forbidden to him by law, yet he 
had no reason to apprehend any danger in a town parti- a. 
culary devoted to him, and whjch had always been under u. !**""' 
his special patronage and protection. He came thither 
on the 25th of November, and gave notice of his re- 
moval to his friends at Rome, by letters of the same date, 
begun at Thessalonica, and finished at Dyrrhachium : 
which shews the great haste which he thought necessary 
in making this sudden change of his quarters. Here he 
received another piece of news, which displeased him ; 
that with the consent and assistance of his managers at 
Rome (and particularly of Atticus) the provinces of the 
consuls elect had been furnished with money and troops 
by a decree of the senate; provisions which had never 
before been made until the entrance of the consuls into 
office.” This disturbed him extremely, fearing lest the 
tribunes elect, who had all professed good will to him, 
should be offended, because they bad not been con- 
sulted in the affair, though they had undertaken his 
cause, and had desired the power of furnishing out the 
consuls, merely to have an opportunity of securing them 
to his interest; whereas now, if the new consuls had a 
mind to be perverse, they might be so without any risk; 
but, let them be never so well disposed, they could do 
nothing without the consent of the tribunes. — Another 
inconvenience followed from this measure, that the se- 
nate, having broken through that resolution which they 
had taken in his caus^, that they would enter into no- 
thing till his affair was settled, were now at liberty to 
proceed to any other business as they pleased. Cicero, 
nevertheless, in his letter to Atticus on this head, adds. 

It is not, however, to be wondere^ at, that my friends, 
who were applied to, should consent to it; for it was hard 

VOL. V. D 
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R o M^E declare openly against a motion so benefi- 

B.^ 7 . consuls: it was hard, I say, to refuse any 

~ thing to Lentulus, who has always been my true friend; 
«“»“>• or to Metellus, who has given up his resentments with 
such humanity; yet I am apprehensive that we have 
alienated the tribunes, and cannot hold the consuls: 
write me word, I desire you, what turn this has taken, 
and how the whole afiair stands: and write with your 
usual frankness; for I love to know the truth, though 
it should happen to be disagreeable. The lOth of Dec- 
cember.” 

'' But Atticus, instead of answering this letter, or rather, 
indeed, before he received it, having occasion to visit his 
estate in Epirus, took his way thither through Dyrrha- 
chium, on purpose to see Cicero, and explain to him in 
r-w person the motives of their conduct. Their interview 
was but short; and after they parted, Cicero, upon some 
new intelligence, which gave him fresh uneasiness, sent 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him back 
“■ again : ‘‘After you left me (says he), I received letters 
from Rome, from which I perceive that I must end my 
. days in calamity; and, to speak the truth (which you 
will take in good part), if there had been any hopes of 
my return, you, who love me so well, would never have 
left the city at such a conjuncture: but I say no more, 
lest I be thought either ungrateful, or desirous to in- 
volve my friends, too, in my ruin. One thing I beg; 
that you would not fail, as you have given your word, to 
come to me, wherever I shall happen to be, before the 
1st of January.” 

While he was thus perplexing himself with perpetual 
fears and suspicions, his cause wSs proceeding very pros- 
perously at Rome, and seemed to be in such a train that 
it could not be obstructed much longer : for the new 
magistrates, who were coming on with the new year, 
were all, except the praetor Appius, supposed to be his 
friends; while his enemy Clodius was soon to resign his 
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office, on which the greatest part of his power depended : 
Clodius was sensible himself of the daily decay of his 
credit, through the superior influence of Pompey, who — 
had drawn Caesar away from him, and forced even Ga - consul- 
binius to desert him : so that, out of rage and despair, 
and the desire of revenging himself on these new and 
more powerful enemies, he would willingly have dropped 
the pursuit of Cicero ; or consented even to recall him, 
if he could have persuaded Cicero’s friends and the se- 
nate to join their forces with him against the triumvi- 
rate. For this end he produced Bibulus and the other 
augurs in an assembly of the people, and demanded of 
them, whether it was not unlawful to transact any pub- 
lic business, when any of them were taking the au- 
spices ? To which they all answered in the affirmative. 

Then he asked Bibulus, whether he was not actually ob- 
serving the heavens as often as any of Caesar’s laws were 
proposed to the people ? To which he answered in the 
affirmative : but being produced a second time by the 
praetor Appius, he added, that he took the auspices also 
in the same manner, fit the time when Clodius’s act of 
adoption was confirmed by the people : but Clodius,. 
while he gratified his present revenge, little regarded how 
much it turned against himself ; but insisted, that all 
Caesar’s acts ought to be annulled by the senate, as being 
contrary to the auspices ; and on that condition declared 
publicly, that he himself would bring back Cicero, the 
guardian of the city, on his own shoulders. 

rn the same fit of revenge he fell upon the consul Ga- 
binius ; and in an assembly of the people, which he called 
for that purpose, with his head veiled, and a little altar 
and fire before him, cohsecrated his whole estate. This 
had been sometimes done against traitorous citizens ; 
and, when legally performed, had the effect of a confis- 
cation, by making the place and effects ever after sacred 
and public : but in the present case it was considered 
only as an act of madness ; and the tribune Ninnius, in 

D 2 
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Twof ridicule of it, consecrated Clodius's estate in the same 
form and manner, that, whatever efficacy was ascribed to 
. — 1- the one, the other might justly challenge the same. 
cQDsni. All the ten new tribunes had solemnly promised to 
Mi'ddi serve Cicero ; yet Cl^ius found means to corrupt two 
of them, St. Attilius Serranus, and Numerius Quinctius 
Gracchus, by whose help he was enabled still to make 
head against Cicero’s party, and retard his restoration 
some time longer: but Piso and Gabinius, perceiving 
the scene to be opening apace in his favour, and his re- 
turn to be unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his 
way, and retire to their several governments : so that 
they both left Rome, with the expiration of their year ; 
and Piso set out for Macedonia, Gabinius for Syria. 
i^o'*m'e January, the new consul Lentulus, after 

B^66 ceremony of his inauguration, and his first duty paid, 

as usual, to religic n, entered directly into Cicero’s affairs, 
and moved the senate for his restoration ; while his col- 
po'.m.d. league Metellus declared, with much seeming candour, 
that though Cicero and he had been enemies, on account 
Btxusi. their different sentiments in politics, yet he would 
give up his resentment to the authority of the fathers, and 
the interest of the republic. Upon which, L. Cotta, a 
person of consular and censorian rank, being asked his 
ib. 34 . opinion first, said, “That nothing had been done against 
Cicero agreeably to right, or law, or the custom of their 
ancestors: that no citizen could be driven out of the city 
without a trial,** and that the people could not condemn, 
nor even try a man capitally, but in an assembly of their 
centuries: that the whole was the effect of violence, tur- 
bulent times, and an oppressed republic: that, in so 
strange a revolution and confusiotl of things, Cicero had 
only stepped aside, to provide for his future tranquillity, 
by declining the impending storm ; and, since he had 
freed the republic from no less danger by his absenee 

4 This »epiii« Ui be a straege pira for (Jicpro, ^>Iio Lad put citizoiib tu death wilh- 
oat trial. 
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than he had done. before by his presence, that he ought T«aiof 
not only to be restored, but to be adorned with new ho- egn. 
nours: that what his mad enemy had published against .'.-1 
him was drawn so absurdly, bo|h in words and senti- 
ments, that, if it had been enacted in proper form, it 
could never obtain the force of a law : that, since Cicero, 
therefore, was expelled by no law, he could not want a 
law to restore him, but ought to be recalled by a vote of 
the senate.”—— Pompey, who spoke next, having highly 
applauded what Cotta had said, added, “ That, for the 
sake of Cicero’s future quiet, and to prevent all farther 
trouble from the same quarter, it was his opinion, that 
the people should have a share in conferring that grace, 
and their consent be joined to the authority of the se- 
nate.” After many others had spoken likewise with 
great warmth in the defence and praise of Cicero, they 
all came unanimously into Pompey’s opinion, and were 
proceeding to make a decree upon it, when Serranus, the 
tribune, rose up and put a stop to it; riot flatly inter- 
posing his negative, for he had not the assurance to do 
that, against such a spirit and unanimity of the senate, 
but desiring only a night’s time to consider of it. This 
unexpected interruption incensed the whole assembly; 
some reproached, others entreated him ; and his father- 
in-law Oppius threw himself at his feet, to move him to 
desist: but all they could get from him, was a pro- 
mise to give way to a decree the next morning; upon 
yvhich they broke up. “ But the tribune (says Cicero), 
employed the night, not, as people fancied he would, in 
giving back the money which he had taken, but in mak- 
ing a better bargain, and doubling his price; for the 
next morning, being ^rown more hardy, he absolutely 
prohibited the senate from proceeding to any act.” This 
conduct of Serranus surprised Cicero’s friends, being not 
only perfidious, and contrary to his engagements, but 
highly ungrateful to Cicero ; whfi, in his consulship, had ‘b 
been his special encourager and benefactor. 
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KOMB The senate, however, though hindered at present 

b.^ 46 . fro® passing their decree, were too well united, and too 
strongly supported, to be bafBed much longer by the ar- 

consul- tihces of Clodius: and having resolved to propound a 

•kip. , , , , . It 

law to the people for Ciceros restoration, they ap- 
pointed the 22d of the month for the promulgation of 

^"1 it. When the day came, Fabricius, one of Cicero’s tri- 
bunes, marched out with a strong guard, before it was 
light, to get possession of the rostra ; but Clodius was 
too early for him ; and, having seized all the posts and 
avenues of the Forum, was prepared to give him a warm 
reception: he had purchased some gladiators for the 
shows of his sedileship, to which he was now pretending, 
and borrowed another band of his brother Appius; and 
with these well armed, at the head of his slaves and de- 
pendants, he attacked Fabricius, killed several of his 
followers, wounded many more, and drove him quite out 
of the place; and happening to fall in at the same time 
with Cispius, another tribune, who was coming to the 
aid of his colleague, he repulsed him also with a great 
slaughter. The gladiators, heated with this taste of 
blood, opened their way on all sides with their swords 
in quest of Quintus Cicero, whom they met with at last, 
and would certainly have murdered, if, by the advantage 
of the confusion and darkness, he had not hid himself 
under the bodies of bis slaves and freedmen, who were 
killed around him, where he lay concealed till the fray 
was over. The tribune Sextius was treated still more 
roughly: for, being particularly pursued and marked out 
for destruction, he was so desperately wounded as to be 
left for dead upon the spot; and e^aped death, only by 
feigning it: but while he lay in tliat condition, supposed 
to be killed, Clodius, reflecting that the murder of a tri- 
bune, whose person was sacred, would raise such a storm 
as might occasion his ruin, took a sudden resolution to 
kill one of his own tribunes, in order to charge it upon 
his adversaries, and to balance the account by making 
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both sides equally obnoxious. The victim doomed to 
this sacrihoe was Numerius Quinctius, an obscure fel- ^ ^ 

low, raised to this dignity by the caprice of the multi 

tude, who, to make himself the qfiore popular, had 38*“ consul- 
sumed the surname of Gracchus: but the' crafty clown, 
says Cicero, having got some hint of the design, and 
finding that his blood was to wipe off the odium of Sex- 
tus’s murder, disguised himself presently in the habit of 
a muleteer, the same in which he came to Rome, and 
with a basket upon his head, while some were calling out 
for Numerius, others for Quinctius, passed undiscovered 
by the confusion of the two names: but he continued 
in this danger till Sextus was known to be alive. Ac- 
cording to the Account of this day’s tragedy, the Tiber 
and all the common sewers were filled with dead bodies, 
and the blood wiped up with sponges in the Forum, 
where such heaps of slain had never before been seen but 
in the civil dissensions of Cinna and Octavius. 

Clodius, flushed with this victory, set fire with his pr<> miu. 
own hands to the temple of the Nymphs, where the p..'i ad.*, 
books of the censors and the public registers of the city 
were kept, which were all consumed with the fabric itself. 

He then attacked the houses of Milo the tribune, and 
Csecilius the praetor, with fire and sword; but was re- 
pulsed in both attempts with loss: Milo took several of^j"* -"' 
Appius’s gladiators prisoners, who, being brought before 
the senate, made a confession of what they knew, and 
were sent to jail ; but were presently released by Serra- 
nus. Upon these outrages, Milo impeached Clodius in 
form, for the violation of the public peace : but the con- 
sul Metellus, who had not yet abandoned him, with the 
praetor Appius, and tffe tribune Serranus, resolved to 
prevent any process upon it; and by their edicts pro-ib.4i. 
hibited either the criminal himself to appear, or any one 
to cite him. Their pretence was, that the quaestors 
were not yet chosen, whose office it was to make the al- 
lotment of the judges, while they themselves kept back 
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Y«»yf^the election, and were pushing Clodius at the same time 
into the sedileship; which would screen him of course 
'for one year from any prosecution. Milo, therefore, 
^!ui. finding it impracticable to bring him to justice in the le- 
gal method, resolved to oppose force to force, and for 
this end purchased a band of gladiators, with which he 
had daily skirmishes with him in the streets. “ It was 
much to his honour (says Cicero, ridiculously enough) 
that he bought gladiators for the defence of the republic, 
whose preservation depended upon niine.’”^ 

This obstruction given to Cicero’s return made the 
Bed in senate only the more resolute to effect it : they passed 
Sen. 3. a second vote, therefore, that no other business should 
lb. 9- be done till it was carried ; and to prevent all farther 
tumults, and insults upon the magistrates, ordered the 
Pro consuls to summon all the people of Italy, who wished 

“ well to the state, to come to the assistance and defence 

of Cicero. This drew a vast concourse to Rome from 
all parts of Italy, where there was not a corporate town 
of any note which did not testify its respect to Cicero by 
Tost some public act or monument, ^fompey was at Capua, 
sea.'ii. acting as chief magistrate of his new colony, where he 
presided in person at their making a decree to Cicero’s 
honour, and took the trouble likewise of visiting all the 
other colonies and chief towns in those parts, to appoint 
them a day of general rendezvous at Rome, to assist at 
the promulgation of the law. 

Lentulus, at the same time, was entertaining the city 
with shows and stage-plays, in order to keep the people 
in good humour, whom he had called from their private 
affairs in the country to attend the public business. 
The shows were exhiliited in Fbmpey’s theatre, while 
the senate, for the convenience of being near them, was 
held in the adjoining temple of Honour and Virtue, built 
by Marius out of the Cimbric spoils, and called, for that 

r lionori RDinino Milonj nostro nnper fait, qnod ^ladialorihos emptis reipob. 
raiisa, qnoi salute nostra continebatnr, omnesP. Clodii conetas furoresque compres- 
s,il. DeOflr. 2. 17. 
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reason, Marius’s monument : here, according to Cicero’s 
dream,’ a decree now passed in proper form for his^^^^ 

restoration ; when, under the joint influence of those 

deities. Honour, says he, was done to Virtue ; and the ^mi- 
monument of Marius, the preserver of the empire, gave 
safety to his countryman, the defender of it. s4™-« **’ 

Clodius had still the courage and address to hinder 
this decree of the senate from passing into a law : he 
took all occasions of haranguing the multitude against 
it, and used to demand of them aloud, whether they 
would have Cicero restored or not : upon which his 
mercenaries, says, Cicero, answering with low feeble 
voices [semivivis vodhis] in the negative, he instantly 
declared the proposal to be rejected by the Roman peo- 
ple. But the senate, ashamed to see themselves thus MWdi. 
baffled, resolved to take such measures in the support of’’' 
their decrees, that it should not be possible to defeat 
them. Lentulus therefore summoned them into the 
Capitol on the 25th of May ; where Pompey began the 
debate, and renewed the motion for recalling Cicero ; 
and in a grave and elaborate speech, which he had pre- 
pared in writing and delivered from his notes, gave him 
the honour of having saved his country. All the lead- 
ing men of the senate spoke after him to the same effect; 
but the consul Metellus, notwithstanding his promises, 
had been acting hitherto a double part; and was all 
along the chief encourager and supporter of Clodius : 
when Servilius, therefore, a consular who had been 
honoured with a triumph and the censorship, rose up, he 
addressed himself to his kinsman Metellus, and, having 
laid before him the glorious acts of his ancestors, toge- 
ther with the excellent* conduct and unhappy fate of his 

• Cicero, at the time of his flight, being lodged in the villa of a friend, had a 
morning dream, which, when he awaked (about eight o’clock), he told to those about 
liiin ; — (( That, as he seemed to be wandering di.scoiisoIaleiu a lonely place, C. Marius, 
with his fasces wreathed with laurel, accosted him, and demanded why he was so 
melancholy; and when he answered, that he was driven out of bis country by vio- 
lence, Marius took him by the hand, and bidding {^im be of good courage, orderoil 
the next lictor to coii||pt him into his monument, telling him that there he should 
find safety.” De DivnC 1. 28. 
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brother CeJer, Cicero’s friend (supposed to have been 
B poisoned by his wife, the sister of Clodius), pressed him 

so earnestly, and in such moving terms, to concur with 

consa). the senate in their present measures, that he could not 
hold out any longer, but, with tears in his eyes, gave 
Sent 6*. himself up to Servilius, and professed all future services 
to Cicero ; in which he proved very sincere, and from 
this moment assisted his colleague in promoting Cicero’s 
M in *‘ostoration : so that in a very full house of 417 senators, 
s.n. 10. when all the magistrates were present, the decree passed 
without one dissenting voice but Clodius’s. It is pro- 
bable that the two tribunes, who had hitherto been Ci- 
cero’s enemies, were induced by Metellus’s change of 
conduct to cease their opposition, and acquiesce. 

The consul Lentulus assembled the senate again the 
next day, to concert some efl^tual method for prevent- 
ing all farther opposition, and getting the decree enacted 
into a law : but, before they met, he called the people to 
the rostra, where all the principal senators in their turns 
repeated the substance of what they had said before in 
. the senate, in order to prepare them for the business of 

Red. ftd * ^ * 

ouir.7. the day: Pompey particularly exerted himself in the 
praise of Cicero ; declaring that the republic owed its 
preservation to him, and that their common safety was 
connected with his ; exhorting them to defend and sup- 
port the decree of the senate, the quiet of the city, and 
the fortunes of a man who had deserved so well of them : 
that this was the general voice of the senate ; of the 
knights ; of all Italy ; and, lastly, that it was his own 
earnest and special request to them, which he not only 
desired, but implored them to grapt. 

When the senate afterward met, they proceeded to 
several new and vigorous votes, to facilitate the success 
of their enterprise. 

Pro First, That no magistrate should presume to take the 
auspices, so as to disturb the assembl^of the people, 
when Cicero’s cause was to come beforefhem : and that 
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if any one attempted it, he should be treated as a public 

Secondly, That if, through any violence or obstruc 

tion, the law was not suffered to pass, Cicero should then 
be at liberty to return without any farther authority. 

Thirdly, That public thanks should be given to all 
the people of Italy who came to Rome for Cicero’s de- 
fence ; and that they should be desired to come again on 
the day when the suffrages of the people were to be 
taken. 

Fourthly, That thanks should be given likewise to all 
the states and cities which had received and entertained 
Cicero; and that the care of his person should be recom- 
mended to all foreign nations in alliance with them; 
and that the Roman generals, and all who had com- 
manded abroad, should be ordered to protect his life 
and safety. 

The law, now prepared for Cicero’s restoration, was 
to be offered to the suffrage of the centuries ; where a ^ 
decree of the senate was previously necessary to make 
the act valid: in the present case there seem to have 
been four or five several decrees provided at different 
times, which had all been frustrated by the intrigues of 
Clodius and his friends: but these last votes proved 
effecti^l ; Clodius being left single in the opposition, 
after Metellus dropped him ; for even his brother Appius 
chose to be quiet : nevertheless it was above two months 
from the last decree before Cicero’s friends could bring 
the affair to a general vote, which they effected at last 
on the 4th of August. The assembly was held in the 
field of Mars, for the more convenient reception of a 
great multitude; and Cicero, after sixteen months’ exile, 
was recalled by the unanimous suffrage of all the cen- 
turies. 

“This (says Cicero’s English historian) was one Of ib.p..i<> 7 . 
the last genuine acts of free Rotne ; one of the last 
efforts of public liberty, exerting itself to do honour to 
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/oME**® patron and defender: for the union of the trium- 
had already given it a dangerous wound; and the 
dissension, which not long after ensued, entirely de- 
stroyed it.” By which words it would seem, that in the 
historian’s opinion, the triumviral league did not destroy 
public liberty; or, at least that Rome, even under the 
domination of the triumvirs, was sometimes free; see- 
ing it was free when the people recalled Cicero from 
banishment; though it had been enslaved the year be- 
fore, when, under the domination of the same trium- 
virate, the people banished him ; for in the midst of all 
his joy, on his return home, he could not help grieving, 
he says, within himself, to reflect that a city, so grateful 
to the defender of its liberty, had been so miserably en- 
slaved and oppressed. 

“One cannot help pausing awhile (says the same 
historian a little before), to reflect on the great idea 
which these facts imprint of the character and dignity of 
Cicero ; to see so vast an empire in such a ferment on 
his account, as to postpone all their concerns and in- 
terests, for many months- successively, to the safety of 
a single senator, who had no other means of exciting the 
zeal, or engaging the affections of his citizens, but the 
genuine force of his personal virtues, and the merit of 
his eminent services; as if the republic itself could not 
stand without him, but must fall into ruin, if he, the 
main pillar of it, was removed; whilst the greatest rno- 
narchs on earth, who had any affairs with the people of 
Rome, were looking on, to expect the event, unable to 
procure any answer or regard to what they were solicit- 
ing, till this affair was decided. Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt, was particularly affected*by it, who, being driven 
out of his kingdom, came to Rome about this time, to 
beg help and protection against his rebellious subjects ; 
but, though he was lodged in Pompey’s house, it was 
not possible for him to get aa audience, till Cicero’s 
cause was at an end.” 
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Now, with regard to this unavoidable pause, and the 
great idea on which the historian reflects, I shall once ^ 
more refer the reader to the passage above transcribed — 
from M. Bayle.* Most certainly this shining piece of 
oratory na rien de solide. The fact was plainly this : ^ 

the same triumvirs who, to punish Cicero’s incontinence ”• 
of speech, gave him up to the fury of the enemy, and 
suffered him to be banished, did now call him home 
again to punish the insolence of Clodius, who affected 
an independency on those who had hitherto been his 
support. 

If there be any thing in the transaction which should 
excite wonder, it is, that a man of such rare talents and 
transcendent merit as our eloquent consular, who is sup- 
posed to have been most unjustly banished for well- 
doing, could not, by the solicitation of all his friends, 
obtain a restoration, even after his cause was favoured by 
the triumvirs, the two consuls, the whole senate, and 
eight of the tribunes, until, through the influence of all 
these, such multitudes of voters flocked to Rome from 
the remote parts of Italy, as were sufficient to outvote 
those who resided in the city and in its neighbourhood : 
so that, according to what is said by the historian him- 
self in another part of his work, it was impossible to 
know, whether the act in Cicero’s favour had passed re- 
gularly by the genuine suffrage of the people. Vid. 
Middl. vol. 1. p. 21, and vid. supra, vol. 4. p. 165. 

Cicero had resolved to come home, in virtue of the 
senate’s decree, whether the law had passed or not : but 
perceiving, from the accounts of all his friends, that it 
could not be defeated any longer, he embarked for Italy 
on the 4th of August, the very day on which it was 
enacted, and lauded the next day at Brundusium, where 
he found his daughter Tullia already arrived to receive 
him. He took up his quarters again with his old host 
Lenius Flaccus,. and here in four days he received from 
Rome the welcome news, that the law was actually rati- 
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Year oriied by the people, with an incredible zeal and unani- 
egs. mity of all the centuries. This obliged him to pursue 
his journey without delay. The fame of his landing, 
TOMoi. and progress towards the city, drew infinite multitudes 
irwasa passed, and congratulate 

poatKad! him on his return : so that the whole road was but one 
IT. Pro continued street from Brundusium to Rome, lined on 
' both sides with crowds of men, women, and children; 
nor was there a praefecture, town, or colony, through 
Italy, which did not decree him statues, or public ho- 
nours, and send a deputation of their principal members 
to pay him their compliments : that it was rather less 
than the truth, as Plutarch says, what Cicero himself 
tells us, that all Italy brought him back upon its shoul- 
ders. [Nor can this appear in any degree wonderful, 
if we consider, that, when consul, he had, in Pompey’s 
opinion, preserved, not only the Roman empire, but the 
whole globe of the earth.] 

widdi. The modern historian, so often cited above, tells us, 
that “Cicero’s return was truly, what he himself calls 
it, the beginning of a new life to him ; which was to be 
governed by new maxims, and a new kind of policy, yet 
so as not to forfeit his old character. He had been 
made to feel in what hands the weight of power lay, and 
what little dependence was to be placed on the help and 
support of his aristocratical friends : Pompey had served 
him on this important occasion very sincerely, and with 
the concurrence also of Caesar, so as to make it a point 
of gratitude, as well as prudence, to be more observant 
of them than he had hitherto been : the senate, on the 
other hand, with the magistrates^ and the honest of all 
ranks, were zealous in his causb ; and the consul Len- 
tulus, above all, seemed to make it the sole end and 
PostRcd. glory of his administration. The uncommon consent 
of opposite parties in promoting his restoration drew 

* < — Pompeinm adduxi in earn voluntatem, ut in senatu non seme], sed sspe, 
multisque verbis, hujus mihi salutem imperii atque orbis terrarum adjudicarit. Ad 
Att. 1. 1. ep. 19, 
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upon him a variety of obligations, which must needs 
often clash and interfere with each other, and which it « 

IS* 50» 

was his part still to manage so as to make them con- 
sistent with his honour, his private and his public duty * consul* 
these were to be the springs and motives of his new 
life, the hinges on which his future conduct was to turn ; *• 
and to do justice severally to them all, and assign to 
each its proper weight and measure of influence, re- 
quired his utmost skill and address.” 

Another ingenious writer describes, in colours some- Crovier, 
what less favourable, the new life which Cicero entered 
upon at this time. 

“ It was the case of this great man, as of many others, 
that his glory would have been brighter, if his life had 
been shorter. Had he died immediately after his con- 
sulship, no stain had remained upon his memory. But 
it cannot be concealed that his success elated him too 
much, and that he expected, on quitting his office, to 
be the soul of the publio deliberations, and to govern the 
state by his counsels. His banishment dejected him 
entirely ; and his return did not reinstate him in that 
aristocratical constancy, by which he had acquired so 
much honour. He was reduced to submit to the yoke, 
make his court for awhile to Pompey, and then become 
the slave of Cmsar.” 

Of the court which he paid to Pompey, we have a 
specimen in his speech to the people on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, two days after his return home. 

On the 5th he had, in the senate, professed his obli- 
gations to that august assembly in general, and to each 
magistrate by name. The number of his private friends Middj. 
was too great to make it possible for him to enumerate Pro Plane, 
or thank them all, so that he confined himself to the ^',t Red. 
magistrates, with exception only to Pompey, whom, 
the eminence of his character, though at present only a 
private man, he took care to distinguish by a personal 
address and compliment. But as Lentulus was the first 
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R^B o^pe,an4 had served him wath the gr^test afl^tion, 
B ^»5 ^ share of his praise; and, in the 

overflowing of his gratitude, styles him the parent and 
consul- the god of his life and fortunes. 

plrtRed. The next day he paid his thanks to the people in a 
‘" **”•*• speech from the rostra, where he celebrated the particu- 
lar merits and services of his principal friends, especially 
of Pompey, whom he declares to be the greatest man for 
virtue, wisdom, glory, who was then living, or had lived, 
or ever would live; and that it was but barely possible, 
scarce lawful, for one man to owe to another so much, 
as on this occasion, he owed to him." 

This affair being happily over, the senate had lei- 
sure again to attend to public business; and there 
was now a case before them of a very urgent nature, 
which required a present remedy — an unusual scarcity 
of corn and provisions in the city, which had been greatly 
increased by the late concourse of people from all parts 
of Ijtaly on Cicero’s account, and was now felt very se- 
verely by the poorer sort, who began to grow very cla- 
proDoni. ™orous. Clodius, to create fresh trouble to Cicero, 
charged the calamity to his score, and employed a num- 
ber of young fellows to run all night about the streets 
and make a lamentable outcry for bread, calling upon 
Cicero to relieve them from the famine to which he had 
reduced them. Metellus having summoned the senate 
to the temple of Concord, Clodius’s mob crowded thi- 
ther; but happening to meet with Metellus in the way, 
they presently attacked him with volleys of stones, and 
the consul was wounded. For the greater security, he 
immediately arljourned the senate into the Capitol. The 
leaders of this rabble were M. *Lo11ius and M. Sergius; 
the first had, in Clodius’s tribunate, undertaken the task 
of killing Pompey ; Sergius had been captain of the 
guard to Catiline. But Clodius, encouraged by this hope- 

” Cn. Pompeias, vir omniom qui sunt fuerunt, erunt, prioceps viilute, sapientia 

ac gloria. Huic ego bomioi, qairites, taDtam debeo, quantum Ijominem bomini 

debert fix fas est. Post Red. ad Qoir. 7. 
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Ad hiti^din pencM^riQijijg^ 

Iwr9oed the 8«stiitl toito the Capitol, in cn-der to 
their dehates, ^laid hinder their providing any relief for 
the present evil.i— — But the people themselves, seeing ^ai- 
through his design, were so provoked at it, that they*"*^' 
turned uniinevsally against him, and drove him out of the 
Aeld with all his ' mercenaries; 'when, perceiving thatMid<«. p. 
Cicero was not present in the senate, they called ont^’^ 
upon him by name, with one vdice, and would not be 
quieted till he came in person to undertake their cause, 
and propose some expedient for thdr relief. He had n.”*"* 
kept his house all that day, and resolved to do so, till he 
saw the issue of the tumult ; but when he understood 
that the mob was repulsed and dispersed, and that his 
presence was universally required by the consuls, the 
senate, and the whole people, he came to the senate* 
house, in the midst of their debates, and, being pre* 
sendy asked* his opinion, proposed that Pompey should ii>.7. 
be engaged to undertake the province of restoring plenty au au. 
to the city ; and that, to enable him to do it effectually, * ’• 
he should be invested with an absolute power over all 
the public stores and corn-rents of the empire. The. 
motion was readily accepted, and a vote immediately 
passed, that a law for that purpose should be offered to 
the people. Except Messala and Afranius, all the con- it,. *. 
sular senators were absent: they pretended to be afraid 
of the mob; but the real cause was, their unwillingness 
to concur in granting this commission to Pompey. The 
consuls carried the decree with them into the rostra, 
and read it to the people; who, on the mention of 
Cicero’s name, in which it was drawn, gave a universal 
^ut of applause; upon* which, at the desire of all the 
magistrates, Cicero made a speech to them, setting forth 
the reasons and necessity of the decree, and giving them 
the hppe of a speedy relief, from the vigilance and au- ' 

■ Vcnl mdlti* jun wotantiii dtctit, rogtta* TOm teotCBtim ; disi rei- 

pab. Mdabetrioain, nibi MeMuriam. 

VOL. V. E 
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ROME of PoHipey. The absence, however, of the con- 

B.c?56. senators, who were the principal members of the 
— house, occasioned some censure: it was said, that the 
coMui. senate’s vote bad not been free ; that it had been ex- 

ship. 1 r I 

torted by fear ; and the very next day a motion was 
vZ,. ♦. made to revoke the decree: but though all the consular 
Ad^Au. senators were then present, the motion was unanimously 
S»m.4. ’’ojooted; and the consuls were ordered to draw up a 
law, by which the whote administration of the corn and 
provisions of the republic was granted to Pompey for five 
years, with a power of choosing fifteen lieutenants to as- 
sist him in it. 

ib. s. This furnished Clodius with fresh matter for declaim- 
ing against Cicero, whom he charged with ingratitude to- 
wards the senate, which had always been firm to him, and 
which he now deserted, in order to pay his court to a 
Ib. 11. man who had betiayed him : adding, that he was so silly 
as not to know his own strength and credit in the city, 
and how able he was to maintain his authority without 
the help of Pompey. Cicero defended himself by say- 
ing, “ that they must not expect, now that he was re- 
stored, to deceive him by the same arts whereby they 
had ruined him before, raising jealousies between him 
and Pompey; that he had smarted for it too severely 
already, to be caught again in the same snare; that in 
decreeing this commission to Pompey, he had discharged 
both his private obligation to a friend, and his public 
duty to the state ; that those who grudged all extraor- 
ib.8. dinary power to Pompey, must grudge the victories, the 
triumphs, the accession of dominion and revenue, which 
their former grants of this sort had procured to the em- 
pire ; that the success of those shewed what fruit tb^ 
were to expect from this.”^ 

Ad^Att. However extensive an authority soever this law con- 
ferred on Pompey, he or his creatures were not satisfied 
with it ; for Messius, one of the tribunes, proposed an- 

f CerUdoly tJiii not the langaaga of a trot npubliean. 
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otfier, to give him the additional power of raising whiit 
mon^, fleets, ahd armies, he thought fit: with a greater ^ ^ 
command through all the provinces than their proper -1-^— 
governers had in each. Our consular law (says Ci- c^wi. 
cero) now seems modest ; that of Messius insufferable ; 
Pompey declares for the first; all his dependants are for 
the second. The consulars exclaim with indignation 
against it; I hold my peace ; and the rather as theponti- 
fices have decreed nothing yet concerning my house.”’’ 

Cicero does not tell us which of the two laws passed : 
but Dio, in comparing the command which was given 
to Pompey on this occasion, with that which he had in 
the war against the pirates, gives us reason to believe 
that it was the law of Messius. 

Pompey named Cicero for his first lieutenant, declar- «»''"• 
ing that he should consider him as a second self, and a*!- aw. 
act nothing without his advice. Cicero accepted the 
employment, on condition that he might be at liberty to 
use or resign it at pleasure, as he found it convenient to 
his afiairs: and he soon after quitted it to his brother, 
and chpse to continue.in the city, where he had the plea- 
sure to see the end of his law effectually answered ; for 
the credit of Pompey ’s name immediately reduced theriut.in 
price of provisions in the market ; and his vigour and 
diligence in prosecuting the af&ir established at length 
a general plenty. 

Cicero was restored to his former dignity, but not to 
his former fortunes, nor was any satisfaction yet made to 
him for the ruin of his houses and estates : a full resti- 
tution indeed bad been decreed, but was reserved to his 
return ; which came now before the senate to be con- 
sidered and settled by public authority, where it met still 
with great obstruction. The chief difficulty was about 
his Palatin house, which he valued above all the test, 
and which Clodius for that reason had contrived to alienr 

B Nos tacemas ; et eo magis, qaod de donto nostta nihil adbvo pondfioea 

rcHponderunt. Add. Att. 4. 1* 

E 2 
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Turof ate, as he hoped, irretrievably, by demolishing the &bric, 
eg6. and dedicating a temple upon the area to the goddess 
Liberty; where, to make his work the more complete, 
he palled down also the adjoining portico of Catulus^* 
that he might build it up anew, of the same order with 
the temple ; and by blending the public with private pro* 
perty, and consecrating the whole to reli^on, might 
make .it impossible to separate or restore any part to 
Cicero; since a consecration, legally performed, made 
the .thing consecrated unapplicable ever after to any 
private use. 

Middi. The affair was to be determined by the collie of 
* priests, who were the judges in all cases relating to Ve- 
Ad.Ai(. ligion : for the senate could only make a provisional 
decree, that if the priests discharged the ground from 
the service of religion, then the consuls should take an 
estimate of the damage, and make a contract for rebuild- 
ing the whole at the public charge, so as to restore it to 
Cicero in the condition in which he left it. The priests 
therefore of all orders were called together on the last 
of September, to hear this cause^ which Cicero pleaded 
D« in person before them : they were men of the first dig- 
Resp. nity and families in the republic ; and there never was, 
uiddi. as Cicero tells us, so full an appearance of them in any 
cause since the foundation of the city ; he reckons up 
nineteen by name, a great part of whom were of con- 
sular rank. — ^The question, on which the cause singly 
turned, was about the efficacy of the pretended conse- 
cration of the house, and the dedication of the temple : 
ProDom. the shew the nullity therefore of this act, he endeavours 
to overthrow the foundation of it, “ and prove Clodius’s 
«r' tribunate to be originally null and void from the inva- 
lidity of his adoption, none of the conditions of a regular 
and legal adoption having been observed in his case — 
Midd. * that, if the adoption was irregular and illegal, the tribu- 

* 'nds portico was bnilton the qwt where FulTiusFIaccoB foimeTly lived, whose 
noOom. publicly demolished for the supposed treasoa of its master, Vid. vol. 

S.Y.ofR.63*. 
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nate must needs be so too, which was entirely built upon home 
it: but granting the tribunate to be valid, because some 
eminent men would have it so, yet the act made after- 
ward for his banishment could not possibly be considered 
as a law, but as a privilege only made against a particu- 
lar person ; which the sacred laws and the laws of the 

twelve tables had utterly prohibited. When he comes vid^^upr. 

to speak of the dedication of the temple, he observes 
that the goddess Liberty, to which it was dedicated,^ 
was the known statue of a celebrated strumpet, which 
Appius brought from Greece for the ornament of his 
sedileship : and, upon dropping the thoughts of that ma- 
^stracy, gave it his brother Clodius to be advanced into 
a deity : that the ceremony was performed without any 
licence, or judgment obtained from the college of priests, 
by the single ministry of a raw young man, the brother- 
in-law of Clodius, who had been made priest but a few 
days before ; a mere novice in his business, and forced 
into the service: but if all had been transacted regu- 
larly, and in due form, that it could not possibly have 
any force, as being contrary to the standing laws of the 
republic : for there was an old tribunician law, made by 
Q. Papirius, which prohibited the consecration of houses, 
lands, or altars, without the express command of the 
people; which was not obtained, nor even pretended, in 
the present case : that great regard had always been paid 
to this law in several instances of the gravest kind,” 
which he cited, and then proceeded — “that, after all 
this, it was to no purpose to mention, that the dedica- 
tion was not performed with any of the solemn words 
and rites which such a function required ; but by the 
ignorant young man before mentioned, without the help 
of his colleagues, his books, or any to prompt him : 
especially when Clodius, who directed him, that impure . 
enemy of all religion, who often acted the woman among 
men, as well as the man among women, huddled over 
the whole ceremony in a blundering precipitate manner. 
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YWM>f faultering and confounded in mind, voice* and ^jeeoh.; 
often recalling himself) doubting, fearing, hesitating, and 
' pei^rming every thing quite contrary to what the sa- 
cred books prescribed : nor is it strange (says he), that 
in an act so mad and villanous, his audaciousness could 
” 4 iT.‘ not get the better of his fears: for what pirate, though 
never so barbarous, after he had been plundering tem- 
ples* when, pricked by a dream or scruple of religion, he 
Came to consecrate some altar on a desert shore, was not 
terrified in his mind, on being forced to appease that 
deity by his prayers, whom he had provoked by his sa- 
crilege? In what horrors then, think you, must this man 
needs be, the plunderer of all temples, houses, and the 
whole city, when, for the expiation of so many impie- 
ties, he was wickedly consecrating one single altar?” 
Then [for to swear falsely was, by habitude, become 
vid. easy to the orator] he makes a solemn invocation and 
m!"’ ' ' ^peal to all the gods, who peculiarly favoured and pro- 
tected that city, to bear witness to the integrity of his 
zeal and love to the republic, and that, in all his labours 
and struggles, he had constantly preferred the public 
benefit to his own ; and concludes with committing the 
justice of his cause to the judgment of the venerable 
bench. 

Ad^Ati. The sentence of the priests turned wholly on what 
Cioero had alleged about the force of the Papirian law, 
viz. that if he, who performed the office of consecration, 
had not been specially authorized and personally ap- 
pointed to it by the people, then the area in question 
might, without any scruple of religion, be restored to 
Cicero. This, though it seemed somewhat evasive, was 
sufficient for Cicero’s purpose; and his friends oongra- 
tuhted him upon it, as upon a dear victory; while Clo- 
Midd.p. interpreted it still in favour of himself; and, being 
418,419. ^PQ(}i 2 ced into the rostra by his brother Appius, ao- 
quainted the people, that the priests had given judgment 
for him ; but that Cicero was preparing to recover pois- 
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session l)y. force, and exhorted them, thereforej to follow rome 
him and Appius in the defence of their liberties. But 
his speech made no impression on the audience : some 
wondered at his impudence, others laughed at his folly, »■»>>'- 
and Cicero resolved not to trouble himself or the people 
about it, till the consuls, by a decree of the senate, had 
contracted for rebuilding the portico of Catulus. 

The senate met the next day, in a full house, to put 4/,^ 
an end to this afiair ; when Marcellinus, one of the con- 
suls elect, being called upon to speak first, addressed 
himself to the priests, and desired them to give an ac- 
count of the grounds and meaning of their sentence : 
upon which, Marcus Lucullus,*’ in the name of the rest, 
declared, that the priests indeed were the Judges of reli- 
gion, but the senate of the law ; that they therefore had 
determined only what related to the point of religion, 
and left it to the senate to determine whether any ob- 
stacle remained in point of law: all the other priests 
spoke largely after him in favour of Cicero’s cause ; 
when Clodius rose afterward to speak, he endeavoured 
to waste the time so as to hinder their coming to any re- 
solution that day ; but, after he had been speaking for 
thi'ee hours ’Successively, the assembly grew so impatient, 
and made such a noise and hissing, that he was forced 
to give over : yet, when they were going to pass a decree 
in the words of Marcellinus, Serranus put his negative 
upon it : this raised a universal indignation ; and a fresh 
debate began, at the motion of the two consuls, on the 
merit of the tribune’s intercession ; when, after many 
warm speeches, they came to the following vote : “ That 
it was the resolution of the senate, that Cicero’s house 
^ould be restored to him, and Catulus’s portico rebuilt, 
as it bad been before ; and that this vote should be de- 
fended by all the magistrates ; and if any violence or ob- 
struction was offered to it, that the senate would look 

^ Tb« ftmoos Lucias Locullas died tbis year* . He bed fallen ned some short 
lime be/ore : but it is not known whether it war a naUiral disease* or the effect of 
some liquor giren him by one of his freedmen. Pint in Luc. 
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Yuyir upon it as ofifered by him who had interposed his.nega- 
This staggered Serranus, and the late farce was 
■ played over again ; his father threw himself at his feet» 
mlui. to beg him to desist ; he desired a night’s time ; which 
at first was refused, but, on Cicero’s request, granted ; 
and the next day he revoked his negative, and, without 
farther opposition, suffered the senate to pass a decree, 
that Cicero’s damage should be made good to him, and 
his houses rebuilt at the public charge. 

Ad Ati. tjjq consuls began presently to put the decree in exe- 
cution; and having contracted for the rebuilding of 
Catulus s portico, set men to work upon clearing the 
ground, and demolishing what had been built by . Clo- 
dius : but as to Cicero’s buildings, it was agreed to 
take an estimate of his damage, and pay the amount of 
it to himself, to be laid out according to his own fancy : 
in which his Pa^atin house was valued at 1 6 , 000 /. ; 
his Tusculan at 4000; his Formian only at 2000. 
This was a very deficient, valuation ; for the Palatin 
house had cost him not long before near twice that sum : 
but Cicero resolved to appear satisfied with the award, 
because he perceived, or imagine’d, that those who had 
clipped his wings had no mind to let them >grow again 
But, though Cicero acquiesced in the low valuation 
of his houses, he could not rest till he had destroyed all 
Flat, io fhe public monuments of his late disgrace. It was in- 
Dit) 100 . sufferable, that the law of his exile should remain, with 
the other acts of Clodius’s tribunate, hanging up in the 
Capitol, engraved, as usual, on tables of brass : watching 
dic^efore the opportunity of Clodius’s absence, he went 
to the Capitol with a strong body of friends, and, taking 
the tables down, conveyed thono to his own house. 
This occasioned a sharp contest in the senate between 
him and Clodtus about the validity of those acts : and 

Pompooi, iidcn, inqnam, iUi, qni milii ptsonaB iooideraot, Aolaiit 
eaBd^m remwi. Ad Ait. 4. 2. 

It appem, by «|>.' 2* Ub* 2. ad Q. Fi. that thoae of wbonr Giooro here oomplaina, 
««ra Pompaj and Leatnlasy the persoos who bod been moat inatrumental is bia 
restoration. 
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drew Cato also into the debate ; who, without defending 
the man, defended the legality of his tribunate, and of 699. 
his acts in that magistracy : for otherwise his own Gy- ‘ ■- - 
prian commission must be deemed null, and all he did 
in virtue of it as done without authority. This created 
a coldness between the two patriots. Dio speaks of a 
prior attempt by Cicero to take away the registers, which 
was defeated by Clodius, assisted by his brother Caius, 
then praetor: and that historian speaks of both attempts 
as made in the consulship of Marcellinus and Philippus 
(Year of Rome 697), when P. Clodius was ssdile. But 
Dio’s authority is not decisive for the order of events ; 
and it is more likely that Cicero, intoxicated with his 
prosperity, should venture to do this illegal riotous act 
before the two brothers entered on their magistracies, 
than when they were in office. Be that as it will, it is 
no wonder that Clodius’s fury, when thus provoked, 
carried him to those acts of vengeful violence which are 
,going to be related. 

Catulus's portico and Cicero’s house were rising again Middup. 
apace, and carried up almost to the roof; when Clodius, Ad Itt.' 
without any warning, led thither, on the 2d of Novem- *' 
ber, a band of armed men, who demolished the portico, 
drove the workmen out of Cicero’s ground, and, with 
the stones and rubbish of the place, began to batter 
Quintus’s house, with whom Cicero then lived, and at 
last set fire to it; so that the two brothers, with their 
families, to save themselves, were forced to fly in the ut- 
most haste. Milo had already accused Clodius for his 
former violences, and resolved, if possible, to bring him 
to justice: Clodius, on the other hand, was suing for the 
aedileship, to secure himself, for one year more at least, 
from any prosecution : he was sure of being condemned, 
if ever he was brought to a trial; so that whatever mis- 
chief he did in the mean time was all clear gain, and could 
not make his cause the worse : he, now, therefore, gave 
a free course to his natural fury; was perpetually scour- 
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bTj 6 sword to the city itself, if an assembly was not 

called for the election of sediles. In this humour, about 

a week after his last outrage, on the 11th of November, 
happening to meet with Cicero in the sacred street, , he 
presently assaulted him with stones, clubs, and drawn 
swords ; Cicero was not prepared for the encounter, and 
took refuge in the v^tibule of the next house; where 
his attendants, rallying in his defence, beat off the as< 
sailants, and could easily have killed their leader, but that 
Cicero was willing, he says, to cure by diet rather than 
surgery. “ The day following, Clodius attacked Milo’s 
house with sword in hand and lighted flambeaux, with 
intent to storm and burn it: but Milo was never unpro'* 
vided for him; and Q. Flaccus, sallying with a strong 
hand of stout fellows, killed several of his men, and 
would have killel Clodius too, if he had not hid himself 
in the inner part of P. Sylla’s house, which he made use 
of on this occasion as his fortress. 

The senate met, on the 14th, to take these disorders 
into consideration; Clodius did not think fit to appaer 

Cibber, d On this |ius8ag;« of Dr, Middleton’s work, the |)oct-Jiiureat (before cited) makes 
Char. & following remark; *• If we had not the evidence of Cicero’s oWn words for this 
foot, would it be credible? But Cicero’s behavionr and seuiiineats apoo the oocaiioB 
** 153^' extraordinary j for though his attendants rallied where lie was forced to 

take refuge and beat off the assailants, and could easily have kUled their leader, yd 
J was willing, says he, to cure by diet rather than by surgery j i. e, he rather chose to 

cut him down with a long speech than a broad 8Wortl,< ^To be quite grave upon the 

matldr, the fact will plainly stand thus : that Clodius was as desperate a ruflSan as 
ever broke the peace upon the highway, and Cicero was afraid of him. 

** This being the wretched state of affairs in Rome, hew shall we ubravcl so per- 
plexing apart of our history? How came this gigantic republic, these formidable 
{tomans, that so atrongily governed the world, so weakly to govern Uitmsdives? That, 
without regard to law, justice, humanity, or the public peace, every licentious leader 
iff a faotion might commit whatever convenient outrages his oomscience had a mind to, 
without shame, punishment, or scarce public notice ? Or if apy notice at all happened 
to he taken of it, that very notice was more astonishing than the criminal ooinplsinodl 
of; for when «t last (p. 4d3.) the senate were rgdnoed to hear the public enormities of 
GJodias no longer, they manfully met upon it, aud many severe speeches were made, 
and vigOrmis ooensels proposed ; end what was the end of them ? Why, they wigovw 
onsiy joaolved to ad[|oarn, without coming to any resolution at all in the matter.—* 
Now did this govei'hmeot want a Cajsarf Yet these Were the fongh reformers, who 
have fre(|i|oatly been applauded for sacrificing the first Cwsar to their precious sdi^ 
abused liberty ; a worse tyranny than his condemned ambition ever wished to impose 
npim them. Yot ivere they not loss rationdiy happy for forty following yours, nudoT 

t$eir second absolnto master AoKustos than they knew how to make themselves, 

Sthon fodependeiit gvaidiaiis of their nadve liberty.^* 
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thera ; but Sjtlla came, to clear himaelf probably of the 
iuspicion of encouraging him in the violences, on acx ^ ^ 

count of the freedom which he had taken with bis 

house. Many severe speeches were made, and vigorous cunaut- 
councils proposed. Marcellinus’s opinion was, that*’’*'’' 
Clodius should be impeached anew for these last out- 
rages ; and that no election of sediles should be suffered 
till he was' brought to a trial : Milo declared, that as 
long as he continued in office, the consul Metellus 
should make no election ; for he would take the aus- 
pices every day, on which an assembly could be held ; 
but Metellus contrived to waste the day in speaking, so 
that they were forced to break up without making any 
decree. Milo was as good as his word, and, having ga- 
thered a superior force, took care to obstruct the elec- 
tion ; though the consul Metellus employed all his 
power and art to elude his vigilence, and procure an as- 
sembly by stratagem ; calling it to one place and holding 
it in another, sometimes in the field of Mars, sometimes 
in the Forum : but Milo was ever beforehand wiffi him ; 
and, keeping a constant guard in the field from midnight 
to noon, was always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, 
by obnouncing, as it was called, or declaring, that he was 
taking the auspnces on that day ; so that the three bro- 
thers were baffled and disappointed ;* though they were 
perpetually haranguing and labouring to infiame the 
people against those who interrupted their assemblies 
and right of electing ; where Metellus’s speeches were 
turbulent, Appius’s rash, Clodius’s furious. Cicero, who 
gives this account to Atticus, was of opinioia, “ That 
there would be no election ; and that Clodius woeld be 
brought to trial, if he was not first killed by Milo, which 
was likely to be his fate : Milo (says he) makes no scru- 

* Frditi Taetft it affpesrit, that Is bald above, of Clbdios^s vepoaliiig tlio Middi. 

jfiMao ao^ FOsian laws, m prohibhiog the magistrates from obstruotSog the assem* p. 425. 
bites of tbo t>«op1«,is tb be understood only fn a partial saaae ; and that bis aoMrlaw 
oatwided DO farllmrtbaa to biAddl tbe magistralei from dissolving an isseiwbl;f aftev 
it aettvafljr oonvoitad, and had entered apen bnsiKese ; frr It was stiU militwfUl, 
vre see, to oeavone an assembly Wfade tbe loagHdrate tras in the aot of obsersiiig tSte 
beavsns. 
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Vnrof pie to own it i being not deterred by my misfortune, 
and having no envious or perddious counsellors about 
him, nor any lazy nobles to discourage him. It iscom* 
^*1. monly given out by the other side, that what he does is 
all done by my advice ; but they little know how much 
conduct, as well as courage, there is in this hero.’' 

An aftair which very much employed the public atten> 
tion about this time, was the re-establishment of Ptolemy 
Auletes'on the Egyptian throne. 

Before Pompey left Asia, there had happened great 
p. 4«. disturbances and revolutions in Egypt. The Alexan- 
drians, weary of Alexander their king, rose in mutiny 
against him, drove him out of the kingdom, and called 
to the crown Ptolemy Auletes, who was a bastard son of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus ; for Lathyrus left no male issue by 
vid.Toi. his wife, but several by his concubines. Alexander, on 
nite". ' his expulsion, Aid to Pompey, offered him great gifts, 
and promised him greater, on condition he would under- 
take his restoration : but Pompey refused to meddle in 
the matter, it being without the limits of his commis- 
sion. Auletes got possession of the throne ; but his title 
being precarious, he found me'ans, by the interest of 
Caesar and Pompey in the beginning of the triumvirate, 
to be declared an ally of the Roman republic ; for which 
piece of service they were to receive no less than 
1,162,500/. 

^ «o. While Cato was at Rhodes, in his way to Cyprus, Au- 
pi«t. in jgjgg came thither to him. For when the Alexandrians 
Dto,i.ap. heard of the intention of the Romans to seize Cyprus, 
they pressed Auletes to demand the restoration of that 
island to Egypt, as being an ancient appendage of the 
kingdom ; or, in case of denial, to declare war against 


f This Aaletes had oaed himself to plajr ou the date or pipte called wloui, and was 
so^ain.of Ilia skill therein, that he wonld expose himself to oontekid for yiotorj in the 
pahllo shows I hence he had the name of Auletes, t. e, the Piper. And he would 
often imitate the effeminacies of the Bacchanals, and, in a female dress, dance to the 
same meaanres at they ; and from hence be was calM Dionysius Neos, or the New 
Bacchus. He ts r^oned to have aa mneli exceeded all of his race that reiped be> 
ibre him, in the effeminacy of hit manners, as bia grandfather Physoon did in the 
wickedness of them. 
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them. Auletes refused to do either ; and this refusal, ^oui 
joined with what they had suffered from him by his ex- b.^. 
actions in order to raise the money with which he had 
purchased the favour of Pompey and Cassar, angered 
them so far, that they drove him out of the kingdom ; 
and he was then going to Rome, there to solicit the as- 
sistance of the senate for his restoration . On his coming 
to Cato, and entering into discourse with him about his 
afiairs, Cato blamed him for quitting that state of honour 
and happiness which he was possessed of in his kingdom, 
and thus exposing himself to the disgrace, trouble, and 
contempt, which, as an exile, he must expect to meet 
with. And as to the help he expected from Rome, he 
laid before him what great gifts and presents, for the ob- 
taining of it, would be extorted from him by the great 
men of that city, whose greedy expectations, he freely 
told him, were such, that, although Egypt were to be sold, 
the purchase-money would not be sufficient fully to sa- 
tisfy them. And therefore he advised him to return 
again into Egypt, and there make up all differences with 
hii .{Hjople ; offering himself to go with him to help him 
herein. Ptolemy at first approved of the advice, and 
resolved to be guided by it ; but being afterward dis- 
suaded from it by those about him, he went forward to 
Rome, where he soon found, by full experience, all to 
be true that Cato had told him.‘’ 

When the Alexandrians learned that Ptolemy was at 

8 The AlesandriaDu^ after Aoletes’s departare, not knowing what was become of Prid. p. 
him, placed Berenice, his daughter, on the throne, for his two sons were jet very 450,451. 
joung, which made them prefer her. They Sent an embassj into Syria, to Antioohns 
Asiatiens, who, by his mother Selene, was the next male heir of the family, to inrite 
him to come into Bgypt, and there marry Berenice, and reign with her; bat the am- p jT if * 
bassadors, on their arrival in Syria, found him jast dead. in Griee' 

Understanding that Selenous Cibiosactes, bis brother, was still living, they sent an ^y^eb. 
embassy to him with the same propoaal, which be readily accepted of, Gabin]oa(wbo Scalig*. 
was now come into his province) at first hindered bis going ; however, either with or Suet. in 
witboat the consent of the proconsul, be afterward went ; hot, being a very sordid Vesp. 
and base-spirited man (of which he had given a special instance in robbing the se- Strabo, 
pulobre of Alexander of the golden case in which his body was deposited), Be- i* ^7. 
reiiice soon grew weary of him, and oauaed him to be strangled, and she afterward 
married Arohelaos, high-priest of the Moon, the great goddess of the Comanians in 
Pontns ; he was the son of that Arohelaos who bad the pbief command of MiUiridmtas*s f 
foroas in Greece, during the first war with the Romans ; bat after that, falling Into 
disgrace with his master, fled to them. 
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Rottte, they sent thither a numerous embassy, eoinposed 
P*'*ncipal citizens, to plead their cause. 
394th senate ; but the king, having notice of this 

contai- deputation, procured some of them to be assassinated on 
the road, others as soon as they arrived at Rome ; and 
others he silenced by proper applications to their fears 
and their avarice. The senate ordered, that Dio, the 
chief of the embassy, an academic philosopher, should 
be called and heard. But this Dio was soon after as^ 
sassinated ; and Ptolemy’s money, aided by the power 
of Pompey, who lodged the king in his own house, and 
openly protected him, stifled this odious affair almost en- 
tirely. Some persons, indeed, were brought to a trial, 
as having been concerned in the assassination of Dio ; 

Miiidi. and this was one of the chief articles of accusation against 
Ccelius, whom Cicero defended the year following. 
These murders, and the notion of the king’s having 
bribed all the magistrates, had raised so general an 
Ad.Qnint, aversion to him among the people, that he found it ad- 
visable to quit the city, and leave the management of his 
interest to his agents. The consul Lentulus, who had 
obtained the provinces of Cilicia and Cyprus, whither he 
was prepared to set forward, was very desirous of the 
commission of replacing him on his throne : for which 
he had already procured a vote of the senate : the op- 
portunity of a command, almost in sight of Egypt, made 
him generally thought to have the best pretensions to 
that charge ; and he was assured of Cicero’s warm as- 
sistance in soliciting the confirmation of it. 

In this situation of affairs, the new tribunes entered 
into their office : Caius Cato, of the same family with his 
namesake Marcus, was one of the number ; a bold, tur- 
bulent man, of no temper or prudence ;*■ yet a tolerable 
speaker, and generally on the side of the senate. 

Ad.-Quint* " before bprne anj public oSicCi be altemptod tp impeach Cabtoias of briv 

Fr. 1 . f . * and oarropUoo^ not beinji able to get au audience of the prsetors, be had the 

hardiness to mount the rostra, which was never allowed to a private citii^eti, and in « 
speech to the, people, declared Pompey dictator : but bis presumption bad like to 
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' He opened bis magistracy by declaring loudly against reuor 
king Ptolemy, and all who favoured him ; especially 6 m . 
Lentulus, whom he supposed to be under some private ‘ 
engagement with him, and for that reason was deter* 
mined to baffle all their schemes. 

The senate (as has been just mentioned) had granted 
to Lentulus the commission for restoring the king; yet 
it would seem that Pornpey was intriguing to get it for 
himself. An accident, which happened at this time, 
threw an obstacle in the way of their ambition. The 
statue of Jupiter on Mount Alba having been struck by 
thunder, the books of the Sibyls were consulted ; and 
there it was read, “ If the king of Egypt comes to de- 
sire your help, deny him not your friendship ; but aid 
him not with your forces ; if you do, you shall have 
trouble and danger.” This oracle, so pat to the purpose, 
left no room to doubt of its being forged ; but Cato, ^ 
who was fiercely zealous against restoring the king by 
any means, and had the greater part of the senate on his 
side, called up the guardians of the books into the rostra, 
to testify the passage to be genuine. To the people it 
was publicly read and explained ; and then laid before 
the senate, who greedily received it: and after a grave 
debate on this scruple of religion, came to a resolution, 
that it seemed dangerous to the republic to restore the 
king by a multitude. It cannot be imagined, that they Ad Quint, 
laid any real stress on this admonition of the Sibyl : but 
it was a fair pretext for defeating a project generally 
disliked : they were unwilling to gratify any man’s am- 
bition of visiting the rich country of Egypt at the head 
of an army ; and were persuaded, that, without an army, 
no man would be solicitous about going thither. 

Lupus, likewise, one of C. Cato’s colleagues, sum- 
rooned the senate, and raised an expectation of some un- 
common proposal from him : it was indeed of an extra- 

bare cost bim dear : for H railed snob an iadignation tn tbe audience, that be bad 
mach dif&cnltj to escape with his life. 
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ordinary Hatore; to revise and annul that famedi act of 
B^j6 consulship, for the division of the Cam|^nian' 

Iwds : he spoke long upon it, and was heard with much 

coaini- attention ; gave great praises to Cicero, with severe re- 
flections on Caesar, and expostulations with Pompey, 
who was now abroad in the execution of his late com- 
mission]; in the conclusion he told them, that he would 
not demand the opinions of the particular senators, be- 
cause he had no mind to expose them to the resentment 
and animosity of any ; but from the ill humour, which 
he remembered, when that act first passed, and the fa- 
vour with which he was now heard, he could easily col- 
lect the sense of the house. Upon which Marcellinus 
said, thathe must not conclude from their silence, either 
what they liked or disliked ; that, for his own part, and 
he might answer too, he believed, for the rest, he chose 
to say nothing on the subject at present, because he 
thought that the cause of the Campanian lands ought 
not to be brought into debate in Pompey’s absence. 

Ad. ^ This affair being dropped, Racilius, another tribune, 
*.i. ’ 'rose up and renewed the debate about Milo’s impeach- 
ment of Clodius, and called upon Marcellinus, the con- 
sul elect, to give his opinion upon it ; who, after in- 
veighing against all the violences of Clodius, proposed, 
that, in the first place, an allotment of judges should be 
made for the trial: and after that, the election of aediles ; 
and if any one attempted to hinder the trial, that he 
should be deemed a public enemy. The other consul 
elect, Philippus, was of the same mind ; but the tri- 
bunes, C. Cato and Cassius, spoke against it, and were 
for iN'oceeding to an election before any step towards a 
trial. When Cicero was call^ upon to speak, he ran 
through the whole series of Clodius’s extravagances, as 
if be had been accusing him already at the bar, to the 
great satisflustion of the assembly ; Antistius, the tribune. 
Seconded him, and declared, that no business should be 
done before the trial ; and when the house was going 



into that opinion, Clodius began to spi^, aojux 
with Intent to waste the rest of the day ; while his slaves ^ ^ 
and followers without, who had seized the steps and 
avenues of the senate, raised so great a noise of a sud- ^uu 
den, in abusing some of Milo’s friends, that the senate 
broke up in no small hurry, and with fresh indignation 
at. this new insult. 

There was no more business done through the re- 
maining part of December, which was taken up with 
holydays. Lentulus and Metellus, whose consulship ex- 
pired with the year, set forward for their several govern- 
ments; the one for Cilicia, the other for Spain: Len- 
tulus committed the whole direction of his affairs to Ci- 
cero; and Metellus, unwilling to leave him his enemy, 
made up all matters with him before his departure, 
and wrote an affectionate letter to him afterward in Ep.F>in. 

Q . 5. 3, 

Spain. 


CHAP. III. 

Debates and contests in the senate about restoring king Ptolemy. 

Clodius is chosen asdilc. He impeaches Milo. Pompej pleads Milo’s cause. Clo> 
dias tarns the fury of bis anger against Pompej. Civil feuds and conflicts ensue. 

Cicero defends Sextius, inveighs against Vatinius, and moves to have Cesar’s act 
relating to the Campanian lands reconsidered: but soon desists from this pursoit. 

The senate refuses to decree a thanksgiving for a viotorj obtained by Gabiniua in 
Jodea. Prodiffies are reported to have happened: various interpretations of 
them. Piso is noalied from his government of Macedonia. Caesar is continued 
in bis command in Gaul. He comes to Luca ; Pompey and Crassns meet him 
there. The tribune Cato hinders the proceeding to an election of new oonanis. 

The government falls into an interregnum. 

Iw the beginning of the new year, when the consular re,, of 
fasces were transferred to Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Mar- 
cellinus, and L. Marcius Philippus, the question con- 
cerning the persons by whom, and the manner in 
which, king Ptolemy should be replaced on the throne **''i’* 
of Egypt, came under deliberation. Cicero’s letters to 
his friend Publius Lentulus Spinther (who had the bei^ 
claim to the commission, and was proconsul of Cilicia), 
being almost wholly narrative of whait passed at Rome in 

VOL. V. F • * 
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ROME tb®t affiur, will probably be more 

B CM ^ reader than any abridgment of the matter their^n 
contained could be ; especially as we have so good a 
COUSUl’ translation of those letters into our language. 

ship* 

TO PUBUUS LENTULUS, PROCONSUL. 


E^' " ^ much easier to satisfy the world than my- 

Gr^‘ b those sacred offices of friendship I exert in your 

i. let. IS. behalf. N umberless indeed are the obli^tions you have 
conferred upon me: and as you persevered with un- 
wearied zeal till you had effected my recall from exile, 1 
esteem it the greatest mortification of my life, that I 
cannot act in your affairs with the same success. The 
truth is, Ammonius, who resides here as ambassador 
from Ptolemy, defeats all my schemes, by the most 
shameless and avowed bribery: and he is supplied with 
money for this purpose, from the same quarter as when 
you were in Rome. The party in the king’s interest 
(though their number, it must be owned, is inconsider- 
able) are all desirous that Pompey may be employed to 
reinstate him in his dominions. The senate, on the 
other hand, fall in with the pre'tended oracle; not, in- 
deed, as giving any credit to its predictions, but as being 
in general ill-inclined to this prince, and detesting his 
most corrupt practices. In the meanwhile, I omit no 
opportunity of admonishing Pompey with great freedom, 
and conjuring him not to act such a part in this affair 
as would cast the deepest stain upon his character. I 
must do him the justice at the same time to acknow^ 
ledge, that so far as his own conduct is concerned, there 
does not appear the least foundation for any remon- 
strances of this sort. On the Sontrary, he is perpetually 
expressing the highest zeal for your interest: as he 
lately supported it in the senate, with the utmost force 
of doquence, and the strongest professions of frfend- 
^Ip. Marcdlinus,' I need not tell you, is a good deal 

^OiM of the present consuls. 



at your soliciting this commission : in sjl other of 
respects, I dare venture to say, he will very strenuously »ww. 

promote your interest. We must be contented to take ^ i 

him in his own way: for I perceive it is impossible toJSSSii. 
dissuade him from proposing, that the injunction of the 
oracle shall be complied with : and, in fact, he had al- 
ready made several motions to that purpose. 

“I write this early on the 13th, and I will now give 
you an account of what has hitherto passed in the se- 
nate. Both Hortensius and Lucullus agreed in moving, 
that the prohibition of the oracle should be obeyed ; and, 
indeed, it does not seem possible to bring this matter to 
bear upon any other terms. But we proposed, at the 
same time, that, in pursuance of the decree, which was 
made on your own motion, you be appointed to re- 
establish Ptolemy in his kingdom ; the situation of your 
province lying so conveniently for that purpose. In a 
word, we consented that army ^ould be given up, in de- 
ference to the oracle ; but insisted, nevertheless, that 
you should be employed in effecting this restoration. 
Crassus, on the other side, was for having this commis- 
sion executed by three {persons, to be chosen from among 
the generals : and, consequently, he did not mean to ex- 
clude Pompey. Marcus Bibulus joined with him as to 
the numbers but thought, that the persons to be nomi- 
nated should not bear any military command. All the 
rest of the consulars were in the same sentiments, except 
Servilius Afranius, and Volcatius. The first absolutely 
opposed our engaging in Ptolemy’s restoration upon any 
terms whatsoever: but the two last were of opinion, 
that, agreeably to the motion of Lupus, this commission 
should be given to Fora|lby. This circumstance has in- vm. urr. 
creased the suspicion concerning the real inclination of 
thCj^latter: as his most particular friends wqpe observed 
to concur with Volcatius, they are labouring this point 
mth great araiduity : and, I fait, it lyill be carried 'against 
us. Libo and Hypsaeus are openly soliciting fr>r Pom- 
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ROME**' 

6ffr« juncture make it generally believed, that he is desirous 
-I—' of Uie office. Yet the misfortune is, those who are un- 
willing it should fall into his hands, are not the more in- 
clined to place it in yours : as they are much displeased 
at your having contributed to the late advancement of 
his power. For myself, I find I have the less influence 
in your cause, as it is supposed I am solely governed by 
a principle of gratitude : at the same time, the notion 
which prevails, that this affiiir affords an opportunity of 
obliging Pompey, renders my applications likewise, not 
altogether so eflectual as they might otherwise prove. 
It is thus 1 am labouring in this perplexed business ; 
which the king himself, long before you left Rome, as 
well as the friends and dependants of Pompey, had art- 
fully embarrassed. To this I must add the avowed op- 
position I meet with from the consulars ; who represent 
our assisting Ptolemy with an army, as a measure that 
would highly reflect upon the dignity of the senate : be 
assured, however, I shall employ every means in my 
power of testifying both, to the world in general, and to 
my friends in particular, the sin6erity of that affection 
I bear you. And were there any honour in those who 
ought to have shewn themselves influenced by its highest 
and most refined principles, I should not have so many 
difficulties to encounter. Farewell.” 

THE SAME. 

^3th of January, but came 
b-Tut. resolution ; the greatest part of that ^y having 

been spent in some warm contests which arose between 
Marcellinus the consul, and Cajpnius, one of the tribunes 
of the people. I had myself also a very considerable 
share in the debates : and I represented the you 
have alwayi%hewn towards the senate, in terms that in- 

» Lentolu*, A|i»g hi* ooBtolate, had proposed and oanied that law, whiob, that 
Pompey might proride eom in time of scarcity, iorestod him with the whole power 
Of the RomiQ empire. ^ 
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iluenced thenii I am persuaded, much to your advantage. ®f 
The next day, therefore, we thought it sufficient briefly ew- 
to deliver our opinions: as I perceived, not only by the .i- ‘ ■ ' 
favourable manner in which I was heard the day before, 
but also by inquiring into the sentiments of each parti- 
cular member, that the majority was clearly on our side. 

The business of the day opened with reporting to the 
house the several opinions of Bibulus, Hortensius, and 
Volcatius. The respective questions, therefore, were, 

“ In the first place,^ whether three commissioners 
should be nominated for restoring the king, agreeably 
to the sentiments of Bibulus ? 

“ In the next, w'hether, according to those of Horten- 
sius, the office should be conferred upon you, but with- 
out employing any forces ? 

“ Or, lastly, whether, in conformity to the advice of 
Volcatius, this honour should be assigned to Pompey ? 

The points being thus stated, it was moved that the 
opinion of Bibulus might be referred to the deliberation 
of the house in two separate questions. Accordingly, 
as it was*now in vain to oppose his motion so far as it 
related to paying obedience to the declaration of the 
oracle, the senate in general came into his sentiments : 
but as to his proposal of deputing three commissioners, 
it was rejected by a very considerable majority. The 
opinion next in order was that of Hortensius. But, 
when we were going to divide upon it. Lupus, a tribune 
of the people,-insisted that in virtue of his office he had 
the privilege of calling to a division of the house, prior 
to thb consuls; and therefore demanded that the voices 
should be first taken upon the motion he had made in 
favour of Pompey. This^slaim was generally and strongly vw. npr. 
opposed: as indeed it was both unprecedented and un- 
reasonable. The consuls themselves, however, did not 
greatly contest that point: nor did they abSG{||ptely give 
it up. Their view was to protract tl^ debates : and they 
succeeded accordingly. They perceived, indeed, that. 
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BOMB notwithstanding the majority afi^ted to appear on the 
B ^ss ^ Volcatius, yet, upon a division, they would cer- 

tainly vote with Hortensius. Nevertheless several of 

consul, the members were called upon to deliver their opinions; 
though, in truth, much against the inclinations of the 
constib, who were desirous that the sentiments of Bibu- 
lus should prevail. The debates continuing till night, 
tire senate broke up without coming to any resolution. 
1 happened to pass the same evening with Pompey : and 
as I had that day supported your cause in the senate with 
more than ordinary success, I thought it afforded me the 
most favourable opportunity of speaking to him in your 
behalf. And what I said seemed to make so strong an 
impression, that I am persuaded I have brought him 
wholly over to your interest. To say the truth, when- 
ever I hear him nJfention this affair himself, I entirely 
acquit him of being secretly desirous of this commission. 
On the other hand, when I observe the conduct of his 
friends of every rank, I am well convinced (ami indeed 
it is now evident likewise to the whole world) that they 
have been gained by the corrupt measures whibh a cer- 
tain party, with the consent of Ptolemy and his advisers, 

have employed. 1 WTite this before sunrise on the 

l6th of January : and the senate is to meet again on this 
very day. I hope to preserve my authority in that as- 
s^bly, as far, at least, as is possible amidst such general 
treachery and corruption which has discovered itself upon 
this occasion. As to what concerns the bringing this 
matter before the people ; I think we have taken such 
precautions as will render it impracticable, unless by ac- 
tual violence, and in direct and open contempt both of 
our civil and religious institutiojis. For this purpose a 
very severe order of the senate' (which I imagine was 

1 ** When an act passed the senate in a fall bouse, held acoordin{|f to the prescribed 
forms, and wU^ot aiijr oppositioa from the tribunes (who had the privilege of pat- 
tinv a negativilmpon all proceedings in the senate), it was called a senatus consultum, 
'a weree of the senate: but if any of these esscAtiids were tranUng, or a tribone in* 
^^erposed, it was then only styled a teiiatui ouctoritaa, an order of the senate, and cou- 
sidarnd as of less authority*’ Hlelffl. from Manutius. 
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immediately transmitted to you) was entered yesterday 
in our journals, notwithstanding the tribunes, Cato and tor. 
Caninius, interposed their negatives. 

“ You may depend upon my sending you a faithful ^i. 
account of every other occurrence which may arise in 
this affair : and be assured I shall exert the utmost of 
nay vigilance and my credit, to . conduct it in the most 
advantageous manner for your interest. Farewell.” 

TO THE SAME. 

“ When the senate met on the l6th of this month, 
your affair stood in a very advantageous posture. Web.i.ui.i’6. 
had succeeded the day before against the motion of 
Bibulus for appointing three commissioners, and had 
now only to contend with Volcatius ; when our adver- 
saries prevented the question from being put, by art- 
fully protracting the debates. For, they saw we had in 
a very full house, and amidst great contrariety of opi- 
nions, carried our point, to the considerable mortifica- 
tion of those, who were for taking the king’s affairs out 
of your direction, and transferring them to another 
hand. Curio opposed us upon this occasion with great 
warmth ; while Bibulus spoke with more temper, and 
indeed seemed almost inclined to favour our cause. But 
Cato and Caninius absolutely refused to silfSer any de- 
cree to pass, till a general assembly of the people should 
be convened. 

“ By the Pupian law, as you well know, there cannot 
be another meeting of the senate till the ist of Febru- 
ary : nor indeed throughout that whole month, unless 
all the foreign ambassadors should have received, or be 
refused, audience. Iii the meanwhile, a notion prevails 
among the people, that your adversaries have insisted 
upon this pretended oracle, not so much with an intent 
of obstructing your particular views, as in order to dis- 
appoint the hopes of those who njay be desirous of this 
expedition to Alexandria, merely from the ambition of 
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Turof cooitnandioff an army. The whole world is sensible in* 

M 15 " * 

egi. deed of the regard which the senate has shewn to your 
— - ..-l character : and it is notoriously owing to thip artifices of 
SSioi- your enemies, that the house did not divide upon the 
question proposed in your favour. But should the same 
persons, under a pretended zeal for the public (though, 
in fact, upon the most infamous motives), attempt to 
bring this affair before a general assembly of the peoplcj 
we have concerted our measures so well,” that they can- 
not possibly effect their design without having recourse 
to violence ; or at least without setting the ordinances 
of our country, both civil and religious, at avowed defi- 
ance— ——But — if methods of violence should be em- 
ployed, I cannot pretend, in this general .contempt of all 
legal authority, to answer for the event : in every other 
respect I will venture to assure you, that both the senate 
and the people will pay the highest attention to your 
dignity and character. Farewell.” 

TO THE SAME. 

M Cm'*' ** — —You are sensible# as I perceive by your last 

b.uet.i7. letter, that you have been treated with the same insin- 
cerity by those who ought to have concurred in support- 
ing your dignities, as I formerly experienced from some 
of my pretefided friends, in the affair of my banishment. 
Thus, whilst I was exerting the utmost efforts of my vi- 
gilance, my policy, and my interest, in order to«erve you 
in the article relating to Ptolemy, I was unexpectedly 
alarmed in a point of much more important .concern, by 
the infamous law which Cato has lately proposed to your 
dQ.Fr. prejudice.” [Caius Cato, to cut off all hopes at once 
from Lentulus of obtaining this £ommission, had pro- 
posed a law to the people for recalling him from his go- 
vernment] Where affairs are thus embroiled, every 
thing is, undoubtedly, to be feared : yet my principal 

n> t. e. They had engaged some tribune to say Veto, or aomc niagiatrale to ob- 
serve the heavens^ 
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apprehension, I confess, arises from the treachery of your 
false, friends. But however that may be, I am earnestly ^ ^ . 
endeavouring to counteract the malevolent designs of 
Cato. ra^l- 

“ As to the Alexandrian commission, both yourself 
and your friends will, I trust, have abundant reason to 
be satisfied with my conduct. But at the same time 1 
must say, I greatly fear it will either be taken out of 
your hands, or entirely dropped : and I know not which 
of these alternatives 1 should least choose.” 

TO THE SAME." 

“ You are informed, I imagine, by many, hands, of l-i. Ep. 
what passes here. I leave it therefore to your other 
friends to supply you with an account of our transac- 
tions, and content myself with only sending you my 
conjectures. To this end I must previously acquaint 
you, that, on the 6th of February, Pompey made a 
, speech in a general assembly of the people’ in favour of 
Milo, during which he was insulted with much clamour 
and abuse. Cato afterward inveighed in the senate 
against Pompey with great acrimony, and was heard 
with the most profound silence and attention : both 
which circumstances seem to have affected him veiy 
sensibly. Now from hence I surmise, that he has laid 
aside all thoughts of being employed in the Alexandrian 
expedition: That affair remains as yet entirely open to 
us : for the senate has hitherto determined nothing to 
your pr^udicebut what they are obliged, in deference to 
the oracle, to refuse to every other candidate for this 
office. It is my present hope therefore, as well as en> 
deavour, that the king ,may throw himself into your 
hands, when he shall find that he cannot, as he expect- 
ed, be restored by Pompey ; and that, unless he is re- 
placed upon the throne by your assistance, his affair will 

^ This and the foregolag Idler are blended togcthei^ln the comuon editions : but 
thcjr arc here separated upon the aalbority of Maoitlius and Oronoviaa. Melin« 
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E thanGIddios’s mob^ by a continual clamour of reproaches 
^ and invectives^ endeavoured to hinder him from going 
on, or at least from being beard ; yet Poropey, with 
eratri- a presence of mind which, in spite of their attempts, 
commanded silence, spoke for near three hours. When 
Clodius rose up to answer him, Milo's mob, in their 
turn, so disturbed and confounded him, that he was not 
able to speak a word; while a number of epigrams and 
lampoons upon him and his sister were thrown about, 
and publicly rehearsed among the multitude below, ^so 
as to make him quite furious; till recollecting himself 
a little, and finding it impossible to proceed in his 
speech, he demanded aloud of his mob, “ Who it was 
that attempted to starve them by famine?” To which 
they presently cried out, “ Pompey he then asked, 
** Who it was that desired to be sent into Egypt?” 

“ Pompey,” they cried out again. But when he asked, 
** Who it was that they themselves had a mind to send?” 
they answered, “ Crassus for the old jealousy was now 
breaking out again between him and Pompey; and 
though he appeared that day on Milo’s side, yet he was 
not, as Cicero says, a real well- Wisher to him. 

TheM warm proceedings among the chiefs brought on 
a fray below, among their partisans ; the Clodians be- 
gan the attack, but were repulsed by the Pompeians ; 
and Clodius himse^ driven out of the rostra : Cicero, 
when he saw the aftair proceed to blows, thought it high 
time to retreat towards home ; but no great harm was 
done; for Pompey, having cleared the Forum of his ene- 
mi^, presently drew off his forces to prevent any farther 
mischief or scandal on his side, 

Frli.s."*' senate was presently Buq^moned to provide some 

reipedy for these disorders, where Pompey, who had 
drawn upon himself a fresh odium from his behaviour in 
the Egyptian afiair, was severely handled by Bibulns, 
Curio, Favonius, and others: Cicero chose to be absent, 
since he must either have offonded Pompey, by saying 
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nothing for him, or the honest party, defending him. 

The same debate was carried on for several days, in ow. 
which Pompey was treated very roughly by the tribune 
Cato, who inveighed against him with great fierceness, 
and laid open his perfidy to Cicero, to whom he paid the 
highest compliments, and was heard with much atten> 
tion by all Pompey ’s enemies. 

Pompey answered him with an unusual vehemence; 
and reflecting openly on Crassus, as the author of these 
affronts, declared, he would guard his life with more 
care than Scipio Africanus did, when Carbo murdered 
him.P — ^These warm expressions seemed to open a pro- 
spect of some great agitation likely to ensue: Pompey 
consulted Cicero on the proper means of his security; 
and acquainted him with his apprehensions of a design 
against his life; that Cato was privately supported, and 
Clodius furnished with money by Crassus; and both of 
them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, and the rest^ who 
envied him ; that it was necessary for him to look to 
himself, since the meaner people were wholly alienated, 
the nobility and senate generally disaffected, and the 
youth corrupted. 

Cicero readily consented to join forces with him, and 
to summon their clients and friends from all parts of 
Italy. For, though he had no mind to fight his battles 
in the senate, he was desirous to defend his person from 
all violence, especially against Crassus, whom he never 
loved: they resolved likewise to oppose with united 
strength all the attempts of Clodius and Cato against 
Lentulus and Milo. Clodius, on the other hand, was djo. p. <». 
not less busy in mustering his friends against the next 
hearing of Milo’s cause:, but as his strength was much 
inferior to that of his adversary, so he had no expecta- 
tion of getting him condemned, nor any other view but 
to tease and harass him : for, after two hearings, the 

f N. B. That Soipio «*» mardered bj Carbo, tb«4 it no ahadow of proof. See 
Tol. 3. b. 6. e. 9. 
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Year*f flflmf nffis pot oflF by several adjoaraments to the be^iR-* 
* " aing of May; from which time we find no liarther meish 

fion of it. 

The consul Marcellinus, who drew his colleague l^hl- 
lippus along with him, was a resolute opposer of the 
rr.*.6. triumvirate, as well as of all the violences of ‘the other 
magistrates : for which reason he resolved to suffer no 
assemblies of the people, except such as were necessary 
for the elections into the public offices : his view was to 
prevent Cato’s law for recalling Lentulus, and the mon> 
strous things (so Cicero calls them) which some were 
attempting at this time in favour of Csesar. Cicero gives 
him tlie character of one of the best consuls that he had 
ever known, and blames him only in one thing; for 
treating Pompey on all occasions so rudely ; whidi made 
Cicero often absent himself from the senate, to avoid 
taking part either on the one side or the other. For the 
support therefore of his dignity and interest in the city, 
he resumed his old task of pleading causes;’’ which was 
always popular and respectable, and in which he was sure 
to find full employment' His first cause was the de- 
fence of L. Bestia on the 10th of February, who, after 
the disgrace of a repulse from the prsetorship in the last 
election, was accused of bribery and corruption in his 
suit for it; and, notwithstanding the authority and elo- 
quence of his advocate, was convicted and banished. He 
was a man extremely corrupt, turbulent, mid seditious, 
had always bemi an enemy to Cicero, and supposed to 
Kp.Fam, be deeply ei^ged in Catiline’s plot ; and is one instance 
of what Cicero says, that he was often forced, against his 
will, to defend certain persons ^ho had not deserved it of 
him, by the intercession of th^* who had. 

Cicero was about this time engaged in the defmice of 
P. Sextius, the late tribune, accused of public violence, 
or bread) of peace in bis tribunate ; he had been a true 
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« It is very neimurlutble that Cicero, to proservo bis digoHji ttMde bimself Advo- 
cate-general for all state-felons* 
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to Cicero in his distress, and borne a gieat part in Tmef 
his restoration : but fanc^ng himself afterwaid neg> fla. 
fected, or not sufficiently requited by him, bad since bis f 
afeturn been very cold to him, and even churlish. But 
Cicero, instead of resenting this, having heard that Sex- 
tins was indisposed, went in person to his house, and 
cured him of all his jealousies, by' freely offering his as- 
sistance and patronage in pleading his cause ; which he 
managed so well, that Sextius was acquitted, and in a 
manner the most honourable, by the unanimous suffrages 
of all the judges ; and with a universal applause of Ci- '*’’*■ 
cero’s humanity and gratitude. 

Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Sextius ; 
while Caesar’s creature, Vatinius, appeared not only as 
an adversary, but as a witness against him : which gave 
Cicero an opportunity of exposing the whole course of 
his profligate life'' (as Sextius particularly desired), with 
all the keenness of his raillery, to the great diversion of 
the audience.’ Vatinius made some attempt in his turn 
to rally Cicero, and contemptuously reproached him 
with the baseness of changing sides, and becoming 
Caesar’s friend, on account of the fortunate state of his 
affairs. 

[For Cmsar, being in the career of his victories in 
Gaul,* had lately sent a request to the senate, “ that 
money might be decreed to him for the payment of his 
army; with a power of choosing ten lieutenants, for the 
better managing of the war, and the conquered pro- 
vinces.” It seemed strange, that, after all his conquests, 
he should not be able to maintain his army without »• 
money from home, at a time when the treasury was 
greatly exhausted : and .the renewal of a commission, 
obtained at first by the people’s favour, against the incli- 

» W® shall find lhat Cicero afterward, notwithstanding the profligacy of Vatioioa’a 
Ifhol® lifhr i^peared as a iritneas to his, general g®t»d beharmnr. 

• This BpecM:b against Valinias is still remainiag, under the title of the interrogation ; 
beoatts® it consists chiefly .of a string of tinestions* ( ^ 

‘ CsBsar’s progress in conquest will be related hereafter, in an aninteftppted snm- 
mary of bis exploits. 
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no H£ ^ senate, was of hard digestion. Bat CsMir’s 

interest prevailed, and Cicero himself was the promoter 
of it, and procured a decree to his satisfaction, yet not 
^ 1 . without disgusting the pretended patriots, those countwr* 
Tm. republicans, scrupulously zealous against all extra> 
r ordinary grants : but Cicero “ alleged the extraordinary 
services of Caesar, and that the course of his victories 
ought not to be checked by the want of necessary sup- 
plies,, while he was so gloriously extending the bounds 
of the empire, and conquering nations whose names had 
never been heard before at Rome : and though it were 
possible for him to maintain his troops without their 
help, by the spoils of the enemy, yet those spoils ought 
to be reserved for the splendour of his triumph, which 
it was not just to defraud by their unseasonable parsi- 
mony.”] 

What Cicero s.iys he replied to Vatinius, will be seen 
in a long letter he wrote two years after this time to Len- 
tulus Spinther, which will be inserted in its proper year, 
with some observations upon it. 

In the beginning of April, the senate granted the 
sum of 300,000/. to Pompey, lo be laid out in pur- 
chasing corn for the use of the city, where there was still 
a great scarcity, and as great at the same time of money ; 
so that the moving a point so tender could not fail of 
raising some ill-humour in the assembly : when Cicero, 
whose old spirit seems to have revived in him from his 
late success in Sextius’s cause, surprised them by pro- 
posing, that, in the present inability of the treasury to 
purchase the Campanian lands, which by Csesar’s act 
were to be divided to the people, the act itself should be 
reconsidered, and a day appoin^d for that deliberation 
the motion was received with a universal joy, and a 
kind of tumultuary acclamation: the enemies of the 
triumvirate were extremely pleased with it, in hopes that 
it would make a breach between Cicero and Pompey. 
ftp. 44S. Pompey, whose nature was singularly reserved, ex- 
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no uneasiness upon it, nor took any notice of it 
to Cicero, though they met and sapped together fami- ^ 
liarly, as they used to do : but he set forward soon after ■ — — , 
ttliwards Afric, in order to provide corn; and, intending 
to call at Sardinia, proposed to embark at Pisa or Leg- 
horn, that he might have an interview with Caesar, who 
was now at Luca, the utmost limit of his Gallic govern- 
ment. He found Caesar exceedingly out of humour 
with Cicero; for Crassus had already been with him at 
Ravenna, and greatly incensed him by his account of 
Cicero’s late motion ; which he complained o so hea- 
vily, that Pompey promised to use all his authority to 
induce Cicero to drop the pursuit of it; and for that 
purpose sent away an express to Rome, to entreat him 
not to proceed any farther in it till his return ; and when 
he came afterward to Sardinia, where his lieutenant 
Quintus, the brother of Cicero, then resided, he entered 
immediately into an expostulation with him about it.— 

But of the effect of this remonstrance we shall have a 
full account in the long letter to Lentulus, just now re- 
ferred to for another particular. 

Milo’s trial being put off (as beforementioned) to the 
5th of May, Cicero took the benefit of a short vacation 
to make an excursion into the country, and visit his es- 
tates and villas in different parts of Italy. — During this 
tour, his old enemy Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria, 
having gained some advantages in Judea against Aristo- 
bulus (who had been dethroned by Pompey, and carried 
prisoner to Rome, but had thence made his escape), sent 
public letters to the senate, to give an account of his vic- 
tory, and to beg the decree of a thanksgiving for it. His 
friends took the opportuwity of moving the affair in Ci- 
cero’s absence, from whose authority they apprehended 
sbnie obstruction ; but the senate, in a full house, 
slighted Gabinius’s letters, and rejected his suit; an af- 
front which had never been oilered before to any pro- 
consul. Cicero was infinitely delighted with it, calls the 

VOL. V. G 
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ROME divine, and was doubly pleased for its ^iog 

B c*^M genuine judgment of the senate^ without 

— ~ any struggle or influence on his part—. 
m2«i- Many prodigies were reported to have happened about 
this time in the neighbourhood of Rome; horrible 
ooises under ground, with clashitig of arms; and on the 
' Aiban hill, a little shrine of Juno, which stood on a 
”o™i' t^ihle, facing the east, turned suddenly of itself towards 
dells, the west. These terrors alarmed the city, and the se- 
awp. nate consulted the haruspices, who were the public di- 
S9.p. viners or prophets of the state, skilled in all the Tuscan 
discipline of interpreting portentous events, who gave 
the following answer in writing, “That supplications 
must be made to Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, and the other 
gods : that the solemn shows and plays had been negli- 
gently exhibited and polluted; sacred and religious 
places made profane; ambassadors killed contrary to 
law; faith and oaths disregarded; ancient and hidden 
sacrifices carelessly performed and profaned. — That the 
gods gave this warning, lest, by the discord and dissen- 
sion of the better sort, dangers and destruction should 
fall upon the senate and the' chiefs of the city; by 
which means the provinces would fall under the power 
of a single person, their armies be beaten, great loss 
ensue, and honours be heaped upon the unworthy and 
disgraced.” — 

One may observe from this answer, that the diviners 
were under the direction of those, who endeavoured to 
apply the influence of religion to the cure of their civil 
disorders: each party interpreted it according to their 
own views: Clodius took a handle from it of venting 
bis spleen afresh against Cicero; and, calling the people 
together for that purpose, attempted to persuade them, 
*^^8t this divine admonition was designed particularly 
£^ainst him, and that the article of the civil and reli- 
gious places referred to . the case of his bouse, which 
after a solemn consecration to religion, was rendered 
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again profane; charged all the displeasure of the gods v«»ror 
to Cicero’s account, who afiected nothing less than a 
tyranny, and the oppression of their liberties.” J-1 ' 

Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day in the^^i. 
senate, where, after a short and general invective upon 
his profligate life, “ he leaves him (he says) a devoted 
victim to Milo, who seemed to be given to them by Hea- 
ven for the extinction of such a plague, as Scipio was 
for the destruetion of Carthage: he declares the prodigy 
to be one of the most extraordinary which had ever been 
reported to the senate; but laughs at the absurdity of 
applying any part of it to him ; since his house, as he 
proves at large, was more solemnly cleared from any 
service or relation to religion than any other house in 
Rome by the judgment of the priests, the senate, and all 
the orders of the city. Then running through the se- 
veral articles of the answer, he shews them all to tally so 
exactly with the notorious acts and impieties of Clodius’s 
life, that they could not possibly be applied to any thing 
else: — particularly, as to the violation of faith and oaths, Jiwi'- 
that it related evidently to those judges who had ab- ’’’ 
solved Clodius, as being one of the most memorable and 
flagrant perjuries which Rome had ever known ; that 
the answer itself suggested this interpretation, when it 
subjoined that ancient and occult sacriflces were pol- 
luted, which could refer to nothing so properly as to the 
rites of the Bona Dea, which were the most ancient and 
the most occult of any in the city, celebrated with in- 
credible secrecy to that goddess, whose name it was not 
lawful for them to know, and with ceremonies which no 
roan ever pried into but Clodius.” 

About the middle of summer, and before the time of ib.p.4S9. 
choosing new consuls, which was commonly in August, 
the senate began to deliberate on the provinces which 
were to be assigned to them at tl^e expiration of their 
office. The consular provinces, about which the debate o* rrov. 
singly turned, were the two Gauls, which Ciesar now held ; 9.^“ 

6 2 
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ROME Macedonia, which Piso; and Syria, which Gabinius pos- 
i^'is spoke before Cicero, excepting Servi- 

lius, were for taking one or both the Gauls from Caesar ; 

conni. which was what the senate generally desired : but when 
it came to Cicero’s turn, he gladly laid hold on the oc- 
casion to revenge himself on Piso and Gabinius; and 
exerted all his authority to get them recalled, with some 
marks of disgrace, and their governments assigned to 
the succeeding consuls ; but as for Csesar, his opinion 
was, “That his command should be continued to him 
till he had finished the war, which he was carrying on 
with such success, and settled the conquered countries.” 
This gave no small offence; and the consul Philippus 
could not forbear interrupting and reminding him, 
“ That he had more reason to be angry with Csesar than 
with Gabinius himself; since Caesar was the author and 
raiser of all that storm which had. oppressed him.” But 
Cicero replied, “That, in this vote, he was not pursuing 
his private resentment, but the public good, which had 
reconciled him to Csesar; and that he could not be an 
enemy to one who was deserving so well of his country : 
that a year or two more would complete his conquests, 
and reduce all Gaul to a state of peaceful subjection : 
that the case was widely different between Caesar and 
the other two : that Caesar’s administration was benefi- 
cial, prosperous, glorious to the republic ; theirs scandal- 
ous, ignominious, hurtful to their subjects, and con- 
temptible to their enemies.” — In short, he managed the 
debate so, that the senate readily consented to leave Cae- 
sar in the possession of his government, and to recall 
Piso from Macedonia; but Gabinius was not now re- 
called from Syria. • 

Mi^. All people’s eyes and inclinations began now to turn 
towards Csesar, who, by the eclat of his victories,’' seemed 
to rival the fame of Pompey himself; and by his address 

* C 9 sar, in two eanpoigns (those of the years 695 and 696^, had carried the Rd- 
nsA aims tnamphaotiy throagb the very heart of Gaol, from the lake of Geneva to 
the Gemaa ocean ; and in the present year (697) had snhda^ the Vetieti. 
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and generosity gained ground upon him daily in autho- v»r«f 
rity and influence in public af^irs. After three pros- ‘‘S?* 
perous^campaigns, he spent the winter of 697 at Luca, 
whither a vast concourse of all ranks resorted to him 
from Rome. So great was the number of magistrates 
and other persons in command, who came to wait on 
him, that the lictors at his gate are reckoned to have *“ 
amounted to 120. 

After this interview of the triumvirs, it was privately 
agreed among them, that Pompey and Crassus, who 
were now again made friends by Caesar, should jointly 
sue for the consulship, in order to defeat the hopes and 
designs of L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, one of the com- 
petitors, a professed enemy of the triumvirate ; who, 
thinking himself sure of being elected could not forbear 
boasting, “ that he would effect, when consul, what he ■" 
had not been able to do when praetor, rescind the acts of 
Caesar, and recall him from his government for Caesar 
had no sooner surrendered the consular fasces to his 
successors in that magistracy (the consuls of 695), than 
he was affronted and attacked by this same Domitius 
and C. Memmius, two of the then newly-chosen prae- 
tors (than whom Rome perhaps never produced two 
more consummate knaves^), who called in question the ib.d. 
validity of his acts, and made several rash efforts to get 
them annulled by public authority. 

Pompey and Crassus, the better to conceal their de- 
sign upon the consulship, let pass the time, when, ac- 
cording to custom, they should have put themselves 
among the candidates. And, because they thought it 
would be difficult to carry their point in an assembly 
where the consul Mardbllinus presided, they laid a 
scheme to hinder all elections of ma^strates during his 

7 Of the impudent wickedness of these men we shall find a notable proof in one of 
Cioero*8 letters, when we come to the jear 699. Yet, an worth j and detestable as 
Domitius was, Cicero thinks it a most sad thing, that thi^ illustrious noble, a consol 
designed .ever since be was born, should not be able at this time to obtain the con- 
snlsbip. ** Quid onim hoc iniserius, quani Cunt, qui, lot annos quul hahet, deslgnatun 
consul fuerit, consuletn fieri non posse.’” Ad AM. 4. 8. Dio, p. 103, 
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Project happened to be favoured by the tri- 
bT» same who had formerly been so active 

— in opposing the desires of Pompey with relation to the 
conUi- affbir of king Ptolemy, and in endeavouring to get Len- 
tulus Spinther recalled from Cilicia. Cato to revenge 
p. los. himself on Marcellinus for not sufiering him to hold 
«uiui.^ any assemblies of jthe people, “ for promulgating certain 
laws of his own fashion (disliked probably by the aristo- 
cratic worthies), would not suffer the consuls to hold 
any for the choice of the magistrates ; and in this reso- 
lution he was supported by two of his colleagues, as well 
as by the triumvirate,’ till the year” expired. The go- 
vernment fell into an interregnum. 


* It likely, that the means employed by Marcelliiios was to proclaim all the days 
on which assemblies of the people could lawfully be held, holidays. Crevier. 

• Plutarch tells us, that the secret treaty among the triumvirs having transpired, 
the partisans of the aristocracy were filled with indignation; and that the consul Mar- 
cellinus, to unmask Pompey, interrogated him in an assembly of the people, “ Whe- 
ther he had any intention fo stand for the consulship ?” Pompey answered, ** that 
perhaps he would, and perhaps he would not but Crassus, when the same qnestion 
was pul to him by the consul, answered with more temper, ** that he wonld do what 
should appear to him to be most for the benefit of the republic.*’ 

Valerious Maximus writes, that, when Marcellinus was one day baraiiguing on the 
danger the city was in from the powerH>f Pompey, and found himself encouraged by 
a general acclamation of the people, he said 4o them, ** Cry on 1, otlisens, cry out 
while you may ; for it will not be tong in your power to do so with safety.” 

^ He reports likewise, that Cn, Piso, a young nobleman, who hod impeached Ma- 
nilius Crispus, a man of prmtorian rank, and notoriously guilty, being provoked by 
Pompey’s protection of him, turned hj.s attack against Pompey himself, and charged 
him with many crimes against the stale: being asked therefore by Pompey, “ Why 
he did not ciioo.se to impeach him rather than the criminal ?” be briskly replied, 
« That if be would give bail to stand a trial, without raising a civil war, he would 
soon bring him before his judges.” 

*• It was in this year, 697, that Cicero pleaded for Cornelius Balbus and M, Coelius. 
Balbus was a native of Gade.s in Spain, of a splendid family in that city, who, for 
Ills fidelity and services to the Roman generals in that province, and especially in the 
Sertoriau war, had the freedom of Rome conferred upon him by Pompey, in virloc 
of a laTir, which authorized him lo grant il to as many as be thonghl proper. Bat 
Fompey’s act was now called in question, as originally null and invalid, on a pre- 
tence, that the city of Cades was not within the terms of tfaat alliance and relation 
lo Rome which rendered the citizens capable of that privilege. Pompey and Crassus 
were his advocates : and, at their desire, Cicero also, who bad the third place, or 
post of honour assigned him, to give the finishing band lo the cause. The proseou- 
J, 2, lion was projected, not so much out of enmity to Baibas as to bis patrons, Pompey 
and Omsar , by whose favour hehad acquired great wealth ; being at this time general 
of the arlillery to Ca&sar, and the principal manager or steward of all bis affairs. The 
judges gave sentence for him, and confirmed his right lo the city ; from which fonn- 
datipn be was raised afterward by Augustas to the oonsnlate itself: his nepbew also, 
yonng Balbus, wbd was made free with him at the same time, obtained the honour of 
a triumph for bis victories over the Garamantes ; and, as Pliny tells us, they were 
the only inslanoes of foreigners and adopted citizens who had ever advanced tfaem- 
sefres to either of these honours in Home. 

Cmlius was a young genllemun of equestrian rank, of great parts and aeeompUsh- 
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CHAP. IV. 

Potnpey and Crassas are elected cnnaols for the year 698- The sUle of king Ptole- 
my’s affairs at this time. Cato repulsed from the praBtorsliip. Provinces assigned 
to the consuls, by the law of Trebonins, for ffTe years. TImy attempt reforma- 
tions at home. Pompey’s theatre. Piso retorns to Borne ignominionsly from his 
government of Macedonia. Crassos, in spile of bad omens, embarks for Syria 
(the province fallen to him by lot) even before the year of his oonsoUbip is ex- 
pired. L. Dumiiins Ahenobarbns and Appios Claudios Piilcher arc elected con- 
sols for the year 699. 

(^F all those who had intendeti to present themselves 
candidates for the consulship of the year 6p8, L. Domi- 698. 
tius alone persisted in the purpose of entering the lists ^ — 

against Pompey and Crassus; and his constancy per-r^lui. 

ship. 

raents, trained under the discipline of Cicero liimstlf, to whose care he was committed 
by his father upon liis first introduction into the Forom. Before he was of ago to 
bold any magistracy, he had distingaished himself by two public impeachments : the 
one of C. Antonins, Cicero’.s coileagae in the conMjl.sliip, for (he iiialoadininisl ration Vid. vol. 4, 
of Ill's province of Macedonia ; the other of L. Atraliuus, for bribery and corruption, h. 9. r. 1. 
Atraiinns’s son was now revenging his father's quarrel, and accused Cadios of pub- 
lic violence, for being concerned in the assassination of Dio, the chief of the Alex- Vid.supi. 
andf'ian embassy 3 and of an attempt to poison Clodia, the sister of Clodius : he was p.ffs* 
a true libertine, and had been this lady’s gallant j whose resentment, for her favours 
slighted by him, was the real source of all his trouble. — He was 'acquitted of both 
charges. 

Cicero seems to have composed a little poem about this lime, in compliment to Middl. 
Caesar; and excuses his not sending it to Atticus, ** because Cirsar pressed to have p.462. 
il, and ho had reserved no copy : though, to confess the truth (he says), he found it Ad Att. 
very difficult to digest the meannesa of recanting his old principles. But adieu (says 
he), to all right, true, honest, counsels : it is incredible what perfidy there is in those Q«»nt. 

who want to be leaders; and who really would be so, if there was any faiili in them 
[he speaks of the honeslj. I felt what they were to iiiy cost, when I was drawn in, 
deserted, and betrayed by them ; I resolred .ntill to act on with them in all things, 
but found them the same as before; till by your advice 1 came at Iasi to a belter 
mind. You will tell me, that you advised me indeed to aol, but nol to write ; il is 
true; bul I was willing to put myself under a necessity of adhering to my new al- 
liance [with the triumvirs], and preclude the possibility of returning to those who, 
instead of pilling me, as they ou{>ht, never cease envying me. — But since those, who 
have no power, will not love me, iiiy business is lo acquire the love of those who 
have. You will any, 1 wish that you had done it long ago; 1 know 30U wished it ; 
and I was a mere ass for nut minding you." 

In this year also, Cicero wrote that celebrated letter to Lucceius, in which he Middl. 
presses liiiii to attempt the liislury of his transactions. Lucceiun had just finished p> 463. 
the history of the Italic and Marian civil wars, with intent to carry il down through 
bis own times, and, in the general relation, to include, as he had promised, a parti- 
cular account of Cicero’s acts; but Cicero, who was pleased with his style and man- 
ner of writing, labours in this letter 40 engage bim to poKt|Muie the design of bis con- 
tinued history, and enter directly on lhal separate period : from the beginning of 
his consulship to his restoration, oomprebending Cnliline’s conspiracy and bis own 
exile and he desires this historian-fiieiid, ** to allow so tnuoh to friendship and 
affection, as not to confine himself to the strict laws of history and the rules of truth, 
but to exceed those bounds in his praises.'’ Kp. Fam. 1. 12. 

A little before Cicero's return from exile, bis son-in-law Piso Frngl died. - Ttillia, Tb. p. 490. 
having lived a widow about two monlbs, was married IIji^s year to Forius Crtsslpes; Ad Quiut. 
who, though little is said of him, seems to have been a nobleman of principal rank ^ 
and figure. The wedding-feast was held at CicepV house on the 6th 4»f April. 
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BOMB owing to Cato’s management, whose sister 

^ ^ Porcia he had married : Cato pressed him to persever- 
ance, by saying, that not his own elevation, but the li- 
^ui. berty* of the Romans, was the interest in question. 

Titti. ia Plutarch reports, that when Domitius, accompanied 
Cat. by Cato, went before day to the Campus Martius to so- 
licit votes, he fell into an ambush prepared by his rivals : 
the slave who carried the flambeau before him was killed, 
and Cato wounded in the arm : the latter nevertheless 
exhorted Domitius to flght it out to his last breath ; but 
the intimidated candidate thought it more prudent to go 
home. So that Pompey and Crassus, without farther 
opposition, were elected consuls.'* 

Pompey, when, in concert with his two associates, he 
had entertained new schemes of ambition, laid aside all 
thoughts of obtaining for himself the commission to re- 
store king Ptolem) ; and, in appearance at least, became 
willing to serve Lentulus in that affair. This change of 
his disposition gave occasion to the two following letters 
from Cicero to that proconsul. The first was probably 
written (if not in the end .of 697) in the beginning of 
698, during the interregnum, anti before the election of 
Pompey and Crassus to the consulship; the second after 
that election. 

TO PUBUirs LENTULUS, PROCONSUL. 

j- 1. F.I.. “ I have received your letter, wherein you assure me, 

orav. that the frequent accounts I send of your affairs, toge- 
s.'Mrfin'. ther with the convincing proofs I have given you of my 
friendship, are circumstances extremely agreeable to you. 
— If you do not hear from me as frequently as you wish, 
it is solely because I dare not U'usl my letters to every 
conveyance. 

« Wb«t a wortbjr champion this iDomitiua waa of the laws and liberties of Rome, 
we shall see presently : bat the villain was Calo*s brother-in-law, and Cmsar’s ene- 
my : and there we find his merit. 

^ This was the second time of their being consuls ; in their first coninlshtp they 
were colleagues, as now« 
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it is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to your o^r 
inquiry concerning the sincerity of your professed friends, «»• " 
and the disposition of others in general towards you. -1-1— 
This only I will venture to say, that a certain party, and 
particularly those who have the strongest obligations, as 
well as the greatest abilities, to distinguish themselves in 
your service, look upon you with envy : that (agreeably 
to what I have myself experienced upon a different oc- 
casion) those whom, in justice to your country, you have 
necessarily offended, are your avowed opposers ; as 
others, whose interest and honours you have generously 
supported, are much less inclined to remember your fa- 
vours than to oppose your glory. These are circum- 
stances, indeed, which I long suspected, and have often 
intimated to you ; but of which I am now most tho- 
roughly convinced. I observed upon the same occasion 
(and I believe I told you so in a former letter), both Hor- 
tensius and Lucullus to be extremely in your interest : 
as among those who were in the magistracy, Lucius Ra- 
cilius' appeared very sincerely and adectionately to es- Kg'*- 
pouse your cause. But, excepting the two former, I 
cannot name any of the consulars who discovered the 
least degree of friendship towards you when your affair 
was before the senate. As for my own endeavours, they 
might perhaps be generally considered as flowing rather 
from those singular favours I have received at your 
hands, than from the uninfluenced dictates of my real 
sentiments. With regard to Pompey, he seldom at- 
tended the house at that season : but I must do him the 
justice to say, he often takes an opportunity, without my 
previously leading him into the subject, of discoursing 
with me concerning your aflair ; as well as very willingly 
enters into the conversation, whenever I start it myself. 

Your last letter, I perceived, was extremely agreeable to 
him : and I could not but observe, with equal admira- 

« Dr. Middleton dates* this letter in 697, Mr. Melmhth in 698. If this was written 
in 697p it would seem to bare been in December, after the tribnnesbip of Raoilius 
was expired. 
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ROME pleasure, the polite and most judicious manner 

addressed him. Before he received this 
letter, he seemed a little inclined to suspect, that the no- 
cewai. tion which some had entertained, of his inclination to be 
your competitor, had alienated you from him. But you 
have now wholly fixed that excellent man in your interest; 
who, in truth, had all the antecedent reasons for being 
so, that an uninterrupted series of the highest services 
could possibly give him.' I must confess he always ap- 
peared to me, even when the conduct of Caninius had 
raised the strongest suspicions of the contrary,* to favour 
your interest: but I can now assure you, that I found 
him, after he had perused your letter, entirely disposed 
to promote whatever may contribute either to your in- 
terest or your honour. You may consider then what I 
am going to offer as his immediate sentiments and advice: 
as indeed it is the result of frequent consultations which 
we have held together. 

“We are of opinion, that it may be proper for you to 
consider, whether any advantages may be derived from 
your being in possession of-Cilicia and Cyprus. For if 
there should appear a sufficient probability of being able 
to make yourself master of Alexandria and Egypt, we 
think it equally for your honour, and that of the repub- 
lic, to march thither with your army, supported by your 
fleet;'* having first left the king at Ptoleraais, or some 

Vid.supr. f Lentulus, during bis consulate, bad proposed and carried timl Jaw in favour of 
r> Pompey, by wbtob he was commissioned to provide corn in u time of scarcity, a 

commission which in effect invested him with the whole power of the Roman empire. 
Melm. ^ *'lt was a osnal artifice with Pompey to employ his friends ^ip soliciting those 
p. 05. honours in bis behalf, to which be affected to appear himself perfectly indifierent, or 
even averse. This was his policy in the present instance : and at the same lime that 
he pretended to serve Xiontulos, in this affair, bis creataro Caninius, a tribune of the 
people, was practising every stratagem to procure thft commission for Pompey. — 
But when Pompey found that this was impraol'ipablo, be pretended a friendship for 
Lentulus, and joined with Cicero in giving (he advice which makes a great part of 
this Jotter.” 

lb. p. 06 . ^ It is very remarkable, that ** Cloero makes the very measures, which he here so 

strongly reoomroends to Lentnlos. an article of his charge against Antony. For 
when t||e «onat<|j after various dehates.had resolved entirely to drop the affair of the 
king’s restoration, Ptolemy applied Iiim.self to Gabinins, proconsul of Syria, who, 
upon the promise of 10,000 talents, and at the rcoommendation of Pcraipey, boldly 
a«derlo<»k and effeoied his restoration, without being ^aulhoriMid by any legal com- 
mission for that purpose : and it wa;* by the persuasion of Antony, who odimmaiMled 
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Other convenient place in that neighboarhood. By these 
means, when you shall have quieted the disturbances in ^ 

Alexandria, and secured it by a proper number of forces, 

Ptolemy may safely take possession of his kingdom • 'consul* 
Thus he will be restored by you, as the senate had once 
decreed : and restored too without an army, agreeably 
to the sentiments of those who insist upon observing 
the injunctions of the oracle. We are the rather con- 
firmed in recommending this measure, as there is no 
decree of the senate subsisting, which particularly pro- 
hibits you from replacing Ptolemy on his throne. As to 
the order, which absolutely forbids all assistance what- 
ever to be given to him, you know it was not only pro- 
tested against, when it was voted, but is generally looked 
upon rather as the warm dictates of an exasperated fac- 
tion, than as having the full authority of a decree of the 
senate. However, we deem it necessary to add, that we 
are sensible the world will judge of the propriety of this 
scheme entirely by the event. Should it succeed as we 
wish, your policy and resolution will universally be ap- 
plauded: on the other*hand, should it miscarry, it will 
undoubtedly be condemned as an action of ill-considered 
and unwarrantable ambition. How far this enterprise 
may be practicable, you, who are situated almost within 
view of Egypt, are the most competent judge. If, there- 
fore, you are well satisfied of being able to render your- 
self master of that kingdom, we are clearly of opinion 
you should not delay your march one moment : but if 
you are dotfbtful of the success, it is our advice that you 
by no means make the attempt. This I will venture to 
assure you, that, should you execute this project in the 
manner we wish, there will be a very considerable party 

Xkt Roman cavalry, that Gabinius enji^aged in that enterprise. This affords a topic of 
great indignation in one of the Philippics and Cicero there speaks of this traiisac' 
lion as a most impndent violation of all anthority, both saored and civil : * lode iter 
(says be) ad Alexandriam contra seuatns auctoritatem, contra rempoblicaAi et reli- 
giones.' PbiUp. 2. 19. Rot what opinion most every tUnprejndiced reader cotfoeive 
of our anthor* when be finds him condemning and approving the same transacUous, 
and advinng bis friend to pursue a step which he after wal'd publicly and justly re- 
proached in his adversary T* 
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home*-® applause, even during your absence; as all 

unite in the same approbation, the moment 
you shall return amongst us. Nevertheless I am per- 
suaded, if this scheme should not take the desired effect, 
it may be attended with very disagreeable consequences 
to yourself; not only upon account of that order of the 
senate which I just now mentioned, but likewise in re- 
gard to the oracle. When, therefore, I recommend 
such measures as you shall have full assurance will ter- 
minate in your glory, 1 must at the same time strongly 
dissuade you from engaging in them, if you should have 
the least reason to apprehend an opposition. For (I re- 
peat it again) the world will be determined in their opi- 
nion of this whole transaction, not as it is reasonable, 
but as it shall be successful. If the method here pro- 
posed should appear too dangerous to be hazarded in 
your own person, we think it may at least be advisable 
to assist the king with a nunnber of your forces, pro- 
vided he shall give sufficient security to your friends in 
the province, for repaying them the money they have ad- 
vanced in support of his cause. And the circumstances 
and situation of your government render it extremely 
easy either to promote or obstruct his restoration, as you 
shall see proper. After all, you are the best judge what 
method will be most expedient to pursue: I thought it 
my part, however, to inform you of these our concurrent 
sentiments.” [N. B. Xientulus, wisely judging the affair 
too hazardous for one of his dignity and fortunes, left it 
to a man of a more desperate character, GdMnius.] 

** You congratulate me on the present situation of my 
affairs in general, and particularly on the friendship of 
Milo, together with the vain and ineffectual schemes of 
the worthless Clodius. It is no wonder you should re- 
joice in these the generous effects of your own amicable 
offices. But to say truth, such an incredible perverse- 
ness (not to give it a more severe appellation) . prevails 
amongst a certain party, that they rather choose to ali- 
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enate me by their jealousies from the common cause, Y«ar oc 
than to retain me in that interest by their favour and spb- 
encouragement^ I will own to you, their malice has r‘, 
almost driven me from those principles which I have so 
long and so invariably pursued. At least, if they have 
not provoked me so far, as to make me forget the dig- 
nity, of my character, they have taught me that it is high 
time I should act with a view likewise to my own safety. 

I might, consistently with the highest views of patriotism, 
reconcile both these distinct ends, were there any honour 
or fortitude in those of consular rank [the venerable 
bench of consulars].. But such a meanness of spirit in 
general prevails among them, that, instead of applauding 
the resolution with which my actions have been ever 
uniformly directed in the cause of the commonwealth, 
they look with envy upon those dignities to which my 
public services have advanced me. I the rather mention 
this, as it is to you that I am principally indebted, not 
only for the happiness of being restored to my country, 
but almost for my very first successful steps in the paths 
of patriotism and of glory. 

“ As to your inquiry' concerning the situation of public 
affairs, there are great divisions amongst us ; but the zeal 
and prudence of the respective parties are by no means 
equal. Those who enjoy the largest share of wealth and 
power have gained a superiority of credit likewise by 
the folly and instability of their antagonists ; they have 
obtained from the senate, with very little opposition, 
what theyJud no hopes of receiving even from the peo- 
ple, withoirt raising great disturbances. Accordingly 
the house has voted Caesar a sum of money for the pay- 
ment of his army, together with a power of nominating 
ten lieutenants; as they have also, without the least 

* Cicero at this time was falling into the ineaaares of Caesar, Pompejv and Cras- Malm. 
bbb; moaaares which be thought to ^ contrarjr |o the true interest of hi« coantry : 
he endeaeoara here therefore to palliate, as well’ as can, this unworthy conduct : 
hat as he eaten more fallj into the motives of it la Ep. Fam. I. 1.9. the reader is 
referred to that epistle, which will he presently inserted. 
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ROME difficulty, dispensed with the Sempronian law** for ap- 
n.Ts*. pointing him a successor.* Et stipendium* Cssari 
••wiT" decretuni est, et decern legati ; et ne lege Sempronia 
succederetur, facile perfectum est.’] 

“ I do but slightly touch upon these particulars, as I 
cannot reflect on our aflairs with atiy satisfaction. How- 
ever, I mention them as suggesting a useful caution to 
both of us, to preserve a proper poise between our in- 
terest and our honour, and not to advance one by an 
undue depression of the other. A maxim this, which I 
have learned, not so much from my favourite philosophy, 
as from sad experience; and which I would recommend 
to you ere you are taught it by the same unpleasing me- 
thod of conviction.” — 


TO THE SAME. 

L.i.Ep. “ Marcus Plaetonus will fully inform you of the pro- 
dmr. mises we have received from Pompey, together with every 
*. Mehn'. thing that has hitherto been attempted or effected in 
your favour. He was not only present indeed, but a 
principal agent throughout the^whole proceedings; as 
he acted in every article of your concerns agreeably to 
what might be expected from a judicious, vigilant, and 
an affectionate friend. To him likewise I must refer 
you for an account of public aflairs; as I know not well 
what to say of them myself. Thus much, however, I 
can assure you, that they are in the hands (and in the 

Vid, 

4 Tb r* ^**** Cicero here means by saying tbe senate had dispensw^itb the Sempvo- 
nian law for appointing a successor to Ctesar, 1 confess 1 ander4|Pi not. The go- 
Plat, ill wnment of Cisalpine Gaul and lllyricom bad been granted to Cttsar, at tbe moiioB 
of the tribune Vatinins, by a law of the peeple» for the term of five years. It woo(d 
seent therefore, that the senate coaid have no right, in virtue of the Sempronian faW, 
or any other law, to apnoint him a snccessor before the expiration of that term* 

Melrn. Ciccro was the chief adviser and proRioter of these very measures, which 

p. iit4. he bare oondemns. If this were a fact which aiood upon the credit of historians, life 
passage before ns would strongly incline one to snspeot that they had miarepreseoted 
tbo truth. Bnt we have a testimony to produce, wbiob, though of undoobted an- 
Ibority, is the last one abould have expected in tbe case; for it is the testimcny of 
Gieero^hlttseir, In a siieeeh whicli tie pronounced at the bar, either a little before or 
soon alter the date of this letter, be mentions each of these particular grants, which 
he enumerates to Ijentolus, and then adds : * Harum ego sententiarum et prioceps et 
auctor fui.*’* Orat. pro Bath. 97. 
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hands they are likely to remain) of our professed friends.” 

As for Iriyself, both gratitude and prudence, together ^ 
with your particular advice, have determined me, as they 
ought, to join in his" interest, whom you were formerly 
desirous of associating with you in mine. You are sen- 
sihle, nevertheless, how difBcult it is to renounce our old 
and habitual notions of politics; especially under a full 
persuasion of their rectitude. However, I conform my- 
self to his system, since I cannot with any decency op- 
pose him : and, whatever some may perhaps imagine, I 
am by no means acting in this a counterfeit part. The 
truth of it is, Fompey has gained such an absolute pos- 
session of my esteem, that I begin to look upon every 
thing as just and reasonable which falls in with his in- 
terest or inclination. I should think too it would be no 
imprudent resolution, even in his adversaries themselves, 
to desist from an opposition to which they are evidently 
unequal. In the mean time, 1 have the satisfaction to 
find the world in general agreed, that my character re- 
quires I should support, or, at least, not obstruct, the 
measures of Pompey : while some are even of opinion, I 
may reasonably retire from all public business to my fa^ 
vourite pursuits of a literary kind. And, indeed, were I 
not prevented by my friendship to Pompey, I should 
most certainly adopt this latter scheme, as of all others 
the most suitable to my inclinations. For I can now no 
longer maintain that dignity in the senate, jind that free- 
dom in the commonwealth, which was the single motive 
of my amj^ion, and the sole end I proposed to myself 
ji^all my laDours : a misfortune, however, which is not 
^culiar to myself, but extends to every Roman in gene- 
ral. In a word, I am qnder the sad necessity, either of 
tamely submitting to the sentiments of those few who 
lead the republic, or of imprudently joining in a weak 
and fruitless opposition." I the rather mention, thla, 

m Caaar* Bompej* and CrasHus. ( » Pompoy. Melm. 

^ A. detennioed patriot ooald not have been redvced to the altoroatir aa whiofa Ci- P' 
aaro bare mantioos, aa there was a third expadianl^ whieli everj man of striot politi- 
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BOMB deliberate, before you return aniongst us, 

^ ^ what part it may be advisable for you to act in the pre> 

sent conjuncture. To speak freely, the measures both 

of those of senatorian and equestrian rank, and, indeed, 
the whole system of the commonwealth in general, are 
totally changed. All, therefore, that I have now to 
wish, is the preservation of the public tranquillity; 
which those who are in the administration seem to give 
us a prospect of enjoying, if a certain party could be pre- 
vailed upon to submit with less impatience to their 
power. As to any hopes of supporting in the senate 
that true consular character of a firm and inflexible pa- 
triot, it is in vain now to'expect it: every means for that 
Via. voi. purpose is totally lost, by the mistaken conduct of those 
c. li.' who disobliged Pompey,'’and dissolved that strong union 
' which subsisted between the senate and the equestrian 
order. 

“ But to return to what more immediately relates to 

your own private affairs: Pompey is extremely your 

friend : and, by all that I can observe, you may obtain 
any thing you shall desire during his consulship.** At 
least I shall solicit him very strenuously for that pur- 
pose : as you may rely on my most active offices in every 
instance where you are concerned. I am well persuaded 
my assiduity on this occasion will not be disagreeable to 
him : on the contrary, he will receive it with pleasure,, 
were it for np other reason than as affording him a proof 
of my grateful disposition. In the mean time 1 entreat 
you to believe, that whatever bears the lea^ connexion. 

eal integrity, who dared to act up to bia principlea, would oudoobtrdly bare em?' 
bracedo ** An honest phjBician (sajs Sir William Temple) is exensed for 
his patient when he fiod^ the disease grown des|Mrate*and can by his atlendanoa 
pent only to receive his own fees, withoot any hopes or appearance of desenbil/^ 
- Onr aatbor, in one of bis orations, mentions it to the immortal booonr of 
Vid. celebrated' Bfetellnsp that de civitale decedere qnam de sentenlia inatait and 

vol. 4 he who is actoated by the same soblime patriotism^ will never find bimsetf iiader 
o. lao. tbe poor necessity of justifying wrong measnres by the impossibility of enforcing 
lij^tdbes, 

V Cato, Metellus, Celer, Lncultos, and others, had opposed Pompey^s desire df 
having his acta in Asia confirmed by the senate. 

<1 Pompey and Crassos were at this time consuls. , 
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with y(^r interest, is of more im^rtance to me than my T*«rof 
ovm. F^rom these sentiments it is that I despair, not wb. 
only of being able to return, but, even sufficiently to ao- — 
knowledge, the infinite obligations I owe you. Though ^*i- 
at the same time I am conscious of having exerted, on *“•’* 
all occasions, the most unweari^ endeavours in your 
service. 

** It is rumoured here, that you have obtained a com- 
plete victory;’' and we impatiently expect an express 
with the confirmation of this agreeable news. I have 
already talked with Pompey upon this subject: and, as 
soon as your courier arrives, I shall employ my utmost 
diligence in convening the senate. In fine, were I to 
perform much more for your interest than lies within 
the narrow compass of my present power, I should still 
think I had fallen far short of what you have a right to 
■ expect. Farewell.” 

During the continuance of the tumults occasioned 
by the election of new consuls, Cicero retired into the 
country to one of his villas on the delightful shore of 
Baias, the chief place of resort and pleasure for the great 
and rich. Pompey came thither in the month of April, ab ah. 
and no sooner arrived than he sent his compliments to 
Cicero; and he spent his whole time with him; they 
had much discourse on public afiairs, in which Pompey 
expressed great uneasiness, and owned himself dissatis- 
fied with his own part in them : ];{ut Cicero, in his ac- ». ». 
count of th%ponversation, intimates some suspicion of 
i^is sincerity i — In the same letter he mentions a current 
;%ijport at Puteoli, that king Ptolemy was restored, and 
rdqiires to know what account they had Sf it at Rome. 

The i’jepprt was very true: for Gabinius, tempted by®”-*-^ 
PtohKm^'s gold, and the plunder of Egypt, and encou- 
elao, as some write, by Pe^m^ey himself^ under- 

^ r Bv a posWrior letter from Cicero to Lentolag it'appearg, that this proocuatil a^as JBp. Fan* 
aa1 jtcd iiaperatot t»j hia soldiers ; it was probably for the victory here metttiooed : i, 9, 
^l^aidfawat what power the battle was fooght is no where said* 

VOL* V, H 
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iY^«» took to r^ilacehiHi on the throne with ysSyr^aii Rroiy f 
esB. whk:h he executed with a high hand and the destruction 

S* Ca 34f» 

• Softnnii, whom Ponpej left la Syria, did notliing there to pan Aim Maefa bo* 
397 th nonr. Neit^r did Philippas nor Maroellious, who had the province of Syria suecei* 
consal- sSfely alter Scanros, diatingfoish tbeinselTes by any considerable exploits* The la* 
•hip. oarsiotts and depredations of the Arabs, whom those oommaiiders ooold not totally 
Vid. vol. suppress, served for a pretext to Clodins to make Syria a consular province, and be 
4. p.373. recompensed Gabiuius with it, who, daring bis oonsolship, had sowellaeOved him 
in his attack upon Cicero. 

Vid. vol. Judea, dependent on the government of Syria, was agitated by great commotfons 
4.p. 3d2«^hen Gabinins arrived there. It has been mentioned that Pompey decided the 
371. 374. qaarrel between the two brothers, Hyrcanns and Aristohulns, in favour of the for- 
mer, to whom be gave the office of high-priest, and the authority of command, hut 
without the diadem •, end that he carried away Aristobnlas, with bis two sons, Alex- 
ander and Antigonns, and two dangfaters, prisoners. Alexander made his escape on 
the road, retnrned into Jndea, and after concealing himself some time, got together a 
safficieiit number of bis father’s party to dispossess fiyrcanus. He thought likewine 
. of fortifying himself against the power of the Romans, by building the walls of Jeni- 


salem which Pompey had thrown down. 

Jos. An- Gabinins quickly rednoed Alexander to sue for favour ; nor did he refuse him bis 
tiq. 1. 4. ijf^ liberty. But though he brought back Hyrcanns to Jernsalem, and put him 
^'n ^ again in possession of the high-priesthood, he gave a new form to t^e government of 
Jud.'i 6 nation, making it aristocraticai. He divided all the ooontry into five provinces, 
Vid.*sttDrl these created a sovereign council. 

p, ^ * It was on his pacification of Judea, that Gabluins made application to the sebate 
to be honoured with a pnblio thanksgiving, called sopplications, and met with a 


refnsal. 


He was preparing to carry the war into the conntry of the Arabs, when the hopea 


of a richer booty than he could find among them, made him turn towards Partbia. 
Dio. 1.39* Phrahates, king of Partbia, had been murdered by his own sons, Orodes and Mith- 
App. in ridates, who afterward contended with one another for the crown. Mithridates, find- 
Parth, at log himself the weaker, bad recourse to Gabinins. He came to the Roman camp, 
S.vr. accompanied bj Orsanes, the most illustrious of the Partbiau nobles^ and by presents 
Flat In and promises be engaged the proconsul to undertake his cause : but when Gabfailiis 
Crass, et had passed the Euphrates with his army, the prdtapect of a yet richer prey, and more 
InAnton, Iq acquired, brought him quickly back again. For Ptolemy Auletes came to 
him with recommendatory letters from Pompey, and with a promise from himself of 
10,000 talents, on condition that bo would replace him on the throne of Egypt. The 


greater part of the Roman officers did not approve of the enterprise, as being prehf* 
Sited by a decree of the senate, and the oracle of the Sibyl. But Mark Aotony [the 
fntnre triomvir], who commanded the cavalry, being gained by Ptolemy, and not 
being religiously^cmpalous, counselled and determined Gabinins to the undertaking. 
Vid.supr. After the death of Seleucns Cjbiosaotes, whom his qneen Berenice pat to death, 
p. 61. as has been before mentioned, Arohelans (the son of that Arcfaelans who had onni- 
note (?). manded Mithridates’s army, bat pretending to be that king's son) offered himsdif to 
the Alexandrians to be their king, and was accepted of by them. The only diffleolty 
was bow to getaway from the R^an army, which be bad joined, with the intention 
of accompanying Gabinins into Partbia ; for Gabinins, having bm informed of Isliat 
was in agitation, kept a walcb upon him. However, he made nis escape ^ and,, If. 

. we may believe Dio, by connivance of the Roman commander, who whs 
Egypt, by possessing an able general, might, be in a conditioo to make tho 
resistance, and thereby fornisfa him with a pretence to raise the price of his seWlb^. 
Arcbelans came to AtlNcandria, married qneene Berenice, was recognised . 

made preparations to defend his crown. 

On Ghbinios’s arrival on the borders of Egypt, detached Antimy Witb 'lhahoij'fto 
to ieise the passes, and open the way for the afiiiy to follow. Antony was grimly 
assisted by Antipater the Idnmean, who not only foifliiatied him with 
and p^otisiolis, but made the conquest of Pelosium,* the key of Egypt on 
easy to biih, by gaining the Jews, who were seated in the neighbourhood 


• Damietta. , , 

t They had here a temple, built by Onias, after the model of that At JerMieit* 
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of aH the king's enemies, in open defiance of the antho- 
rity pf l^e si^te, and the direction of the Sibyl. This ^ ^ 
made a great noise at Rome; and irritated the people .to ■ -■■■ ■ * 
snCh a degree, that they resolved to make him feel their 
displeasure for it very severely at his return. 

Cicero stayed in the country till the beginning of*"^- 
May, much out of humour, and disgusted both with the 
republic and himself. Atticus’s constant advice to him 
was, to consult his safety and interest, by uniting himself 
with the men of power ; and they, on their part, were as 
constantly inviting him to it, by all possible assurances 
of their adection : but in his answers to Atticus he ob- 
serves, “ That their two cases were very different ; that Ad a«. 
Atticus, having no peculiar character, suffered no pecu- 
liar indignity ; nothing but what was common to all the 
citizens ; whereas his own condition was such, that if 
he spoke what he ought to do, he should be looked upon 
as a madman ; if what was useful only to himself, as a 
slave : if nothing at all, as quite oppressed and subdued: 
that his uneasiness was the greater, because he could 

not shew it without being thought ungrateful. 

Shall I withdraw myself then (says he) from business, 
and retire to the port of ease ? That will not be allowed 
me. Shall 1 follow those leaders to the wars, and, after 
having refused a command, submit to be commanded ? 

I will do so ; for I see that it is your advice, and wish 
that 1 had always followed it. Or shall 1 resume my 
post, and enter again into affaire ? 1 cannot persuade 

myself to that, but begin to think Philoxenus in thei>io<>.8i<. 
right, who chose to be carried back to prison, rather p- 3a. 
tluin commend the tyrant’s verses. This is what I am 
now meditating, to declare my dislike«at least of what 
they are doing.” 

Tli« procomnl amv«d at this place, entered Bg^pt with all bis forces, fought several 
IttltleSf and at length, by the death of Afchelaos, who was kiUed in the last aefion, 
y^pitdaed maater of Alexandria^ and the whcle kingdom of Egypt, which he anrreii- 
dered to Ptolemy. Antony caosed funeral honbiirs be performed for Arebelaiu : 
bat the king pat his own danghter, queen Berenice, to death ; as alio tbe richest of 
tbe Aloxaa&fami, that with their spoils he might be tbe better able to satisfy the 
Oiigegeneiitsko Ibad entered into with Oabinias. 

H 2 
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KOMB The city continued, for a great part of thissiunoier, 
without its inferior annual magistrates: fSr the elec- 
— ^ — tions, which had been postponed from the lp(; year, 
mrai. were still kept off by the consuls till they could. Mttle 
them to their minds, which th*y effected at last^ 

Hiddi, cepting in the case of two tribunes. But the most se- 
Blut. in markable repulse was of M. Cato from the praetorship : 
for the consuls, apprehending the trouble which, in that 
office he*might give them, resolved to disappoint him^ if 
possible : and, in order to secure his competitors from 
impeachments for bribery, engaged the senate to decree, 
that the new prastors. should , enter upon their office 
without an interval of sixty days between the nomination 
and the taking possession ; an interval usually allowed 
for examining whether bribery had been practised in the 
AdQaint. clcction, and for prosecuting the guilty. The pretence 
for this decree was, that, so much of the year being 
spent, the whole would pass without any prmtors at all, 
if a liberty of impeaching was allowed. “ From this mo- 
ment (says Cicero) they have given the exclusion to Cato, 
and, being masters of all, resolve that all the world shall 
know it.” 

Mut. io The first century, without a bribe, gave their votes 
in*poVfor Cato. Pompey hereupon pretended that he saw 
something inauspicious in the heavens, and broke up the 
V.UM.*. assembly. The two consuls afterward bestirred them- 
selves so successfully, as to get Cato excluded, and.Va- 
tinius chosen, who had been repulsed the year before 
with disgrace from the mdileship. ; 

In the assemblies for the election of eediles, the con-r, 
Bict between the contending parties proved to be ; R 
Moody one. It is said, that Pcuttpey’s robe was stained 
with the blood of some that were slain near him { and 
that Rending it home, when they had brought him an- ; 
other, hie wife was so frightened at the sight of it, that 
she miscarried. 

When all the ma^strates were chdsen, the tribune 
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Trelibibitis. pippbsed to the'people a law for the assign, 
ment of provinces to the consuls for the kerm of five''* ape. 
years,’ with the power of raising what forces they thought — 
fit. Pompey took upon himself to propose a law in fa- 
vtiur of Caesar, that aft^ the expiration of the five years 
which had been already granted him, he should hold the 
government of the Gauls for five years more. This law 
was opposed by the generality of the senate, and above 
all by Cato, Favonius (his great admirer and imitator), 
and two of the tribunes, C. Ateius Capito, and P. Aqui- 
lius Gallus : but the superior force of the consuls and 
the other tribunes prevailed. 

. The consuls applied themselves, in the beginning of 
their administration, to the work of reformation. With 
a view to remedy the most scandalous practice of cor- 
ruption in judiciary affairs, they made several new laws, 
and with more rigorous penalties than those already de- 
nounced; and they ordained, that the judges should be 
taken from the richest of the citizens ; imagining, doubt- 
less, that poverty had induced some judges to suffer 
themselves to be gained by presents : but could a strict 
regard to justice be with more reason expected from 
those who were become rich by all sorts of crimes ? 

The consuls prepared likewise certain sumptuary laws. vam. 
What animated their zeal in this particular was, perhaps, cnricr, 
the excessive luxury in which their principal adversaries 
lived, the chiefs of the aristocratic faction. Hortensius 
did not conceal his taste, but took upon him boldly to de- 
fend the excess in question, by calling it magnificence and 
nobleness becoming the grandeur of the common-wealth. 
Notwithstanding this sj^irit of reformation, which ani- 
mated the consuls, Pompey transgressed the ancient dis- 
cipline by the construction, at his own expense, of a 
permanent theatre : for, till that time, there had neveV 
been any theatre built in Rome to continue longer than 
vdiile the show^ lasted that were to be then exhibited.* 

^ Pompey* theatre is much celebrated bj the ancients for its grandeur and mag- 
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RditlE It ha^ bii^ nrientidfied, that a decree |jf' tb^ sraaith 
^ ^ liad passed for recalling Piso from his govemmept .of 
Macedonia. He returned to Rome about th» time, 
after an inglorious administration of a province, Vi^hence 
no consular senator had ever burned but to triumph. 
VM, Pqj. though, on account of some trilling advantage in 
the field, he had procured himself to be saluted emperor 
liwwo army, yet the occasion was so contemptible, that 

16, &c. he durst not send any letters upon it to the senate : but, 
after oppressing the subjects, plundering the allies, and 
losing the best part of his troops against the neighbour- 
ing barbarians, who invaded and laid waste the country, 
he ran away in disguise from a mutiny of the soldiers, 
whom he disbanded at last without their pay. When 
he arrived at Rome, he stripped his fasces of their lau- 
rels, and entered the city obscurely and ignominiously, 
without any other attendance than his own retinue. 
On his first appearance in public, trusting to the au- 
thority of his son-in-law Caesar, he had the hardiness to 
attack Cicero, and complain to the senate of his inju- 
rious treatment of him : blit when he began to reproach 

Middl. nifioence : plan was taken from ihe tbealre of Milyicne, bat greatly enlarged, so 

p. 47:{. as to receive commodioasly 40,000 people. Tt was snrroanded by a prirtico to abei- 
Fliny, ter tbe company in bod weather, and bad a curia or sonale-bonse annexed to it ; w^b 
Hist. 7.3* a basiUoa also, or grand ball, proper for tbe silting, of judges, or any other public bn- 
sioess : wbicli were all finished at Pompey'scost, and adorned with a great iinmber 
of images of men and women, famed for soroetbiug very remarkable or prodigions in 
Ad Att. their lives and charaoters. Alticns andertook tbe care of placing all these statues; 

4 . p. ' ' for which Pompey charged Cicero with his thanks to him. What made this fabric 

Anl. the mort* snrprising and splendid was, a beautiful tepiple, erected at one end of it to 

0«n. Venns tbe Gonqueress : and so contrived, that tbe seats of tbe theatre might servo 

10 . 1 . ^9 stairs to the temple. This was designed, it is said, to avoid tbe reproach of mak- 

ing 80 vast an expense for the mere use of luxury; tbe temple being sO placed, that 
Icrt. de those who came to the shews might seem to come to worship the goddfes. At tbe 
Spectac. of this dedication, Pompey entertained the people with the most magnifi* 

1.8*7. shows, wlttob had ever been exhibited in Rome: in the theatre, were stage* 

Dio) prizes of masic, wrestlings, and all kinds of bodily exercise : in tbe oirons, 

p. 107 . tbe horse-races, and huntings of wild beasts fordifO da;f8 successively, in which 500 
Tlut. in lions were killed; on the last day twenty elephants; whose lamentable bowlings. 
Pomp, wlmn mortally wounded, praised such a commisefation in tbe miiltitade, from a ▼plgar 
notion of their great sense and lore to man, that it destroyed the whole diversion of 
tjm shOjiqrs, ,aqd corses open Pompey himself, far being the autber of so pim^ 
De Off. cVaelt^y. So trqe it is, what Cicero observes of this kind of prodigality, that there is 

5, i6. no real or iasdng hnoonr in it ; that it satiates while it pleases, and is forgot* 

lAti AS BAAn no i’( IS AVAr. Tl oriVAa ns liAvbBVAP a MAnitinA i^An a# fkA «aaaHK aw*! 

grandeur of those principal sobjeots of Rome, who.froin their pri vate re veooesii ^iihl 
raise such noble huJidiiigs, and provide such shows, tht^ severi^ quarters of the 
' world, which no motiarch on earth is now able to exhibit* 
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him wHh ti|9 disgrace of his exile, foe was interrapted 
by a loud and gei^ral clamour of the assembly." ^ 

The consuls having drawn lots for the provinces 
assigned them by the law of Trebonius, Syria fell to^^^ 
Crassqs, agreeably taShis wishes; Spain to Pompey, 
who WM no less pleased with bis fortune, having no 
mind to a command that would carry him far out of the 
way. His scheme was constantly to conduct the afl&irs 
of the city ; and this scheme he pursued so faithfully, 

Jthat for the six years during which he was proconsul of 
Spain, he never set foot in his province, but governed 
it by his lieutenants ; a thing without example in the 
commonwealth ; but the superintendence of provisions, 
with which he was charged, furnished him with a spe> 
cious pretence to continue at Rome. 

As for Crassus, whose heart was now fixed on the 
imagined boundless wealth of Parthia, he was in such 
haste to set forward on his eastern expedition, that he 
lefi; Rome above two months before the expiration of 
his consulship : but his eagerness to involve the repub* 
lie in a desperate war, for which the Parthians had 
given no pretext, was generally detested. The tribune 
Ateius declared it impious, and prohibited by all the 
auspices: and when he found Crassus determined to 
march, he waited for him at the gates of the city, andc™J“ 
having there ready a kind of chafing-dish, with fire in 
it, he threw thereon perfumes, and poured libations; 
and invoking certain gods with frightful names, devoted 
him, a^he passed by, to destruction." 

" Amongf other things with which lie apbraided Cicero, lie told him* that it was 
not BOj envy for what he had done, bat the vanity of what be had said, which bad Middl. 
driven him into exile and that a single verse of his, P* ^71. 

** Cedant aroia t>ge, ooocedat laurea liognse,'* 

was the cause of all his calamity ; by provoking Pompey to make him feel bow much 
the power of the general was snperior to that of the orator : be pat him in mind also, 
that it was mean and angeneroas to exert bis spleen only ag^alnst suoh whom he con- 
temned, withont daring to meddle with those who bad more power, and where his re- 
sentment was more due. Cicero made a reply io him npon the spot, in an invective 
•jpeodh, the severest perhaps that ever was spoken tfy any man, on the person, the 
parte, the v^hole life and oondnet, of Piso. 

^ Ateins was afterward tamed out of the senate by Appius, when be was censor, Middl. 
for falsifying the auspioes on this occasion ; but the miserable fate of Crassns sop- p. 
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was desW)U8, before he left RcHndj jto bb ,i^ 
conciled to Cicero: they bad never been ^ teal, jfnendsji 
but ;^nerally. opposite in party; and Cicero’s early en- 
gagements with Pompey kept him of course , at a dis- 
tance from Crassus : their coldness was still increased 
on account of Catiline’s plot, of which when Crassus 
was, by some, strongly suspected, he charged Cicero 
with being the author of that suspicion : they carried it 
however on both sides with much decency, out of re- 
gard to Crassus’s son, Publius, a professed admirer and 
disciple of Cicero ; till an accidental debate in the senate 
blew up their secret grudges into an open quarrel. The 
debate was upon Gabinius, whose conduct, in relation to 
king Ptolemy, Crassus undertook to defend, and in that 

bi..f»ib. made many severe reflections upon Cicero ; 

who replied with no less acrimony, and gave a free vent 
to that old resentment of Crassus’s many injuries, which 
had been gathering, he says, several years, but lain dor- 
mant so long, that he took it to be extinguished, till, 
from this accident, it burst out into a flame. The 
quarrel gave great joy to the chiefs of the senate, who 
highly applauded Cicero, in hopes to embroil him with 
the triumvirate : but Pompey laboured hard to make 
it up : and Csesar also by letter expressed his uneasiness 
upon it, and begged it of Cicero, as a favour, to be re- 

De l>iv. ported (be credit of them ; and confirmed the vnlgar opinion of ihe ineTitable force of 
16. those ancient rites, in drawing down the divine vengeance on all who presumed to 
contemn them. Appius was one of the augurs, and the only one of the college who 
maintained the trotli of their angaries, and the reality of divination ; for which he was 
langhed at by the rest^ who charged him also with an absnrdity in the reason which 
he aabsoribed for bis censure upon Ateius, viz. that be had falsified the auspices, and 
bronght a great calamity on the Roman people : for if the auspices,* thejwid, were 
false, they could not possibly have any effect, or be the cause of that calamity. But, 
though they were nndoubtedlj forged, it is certain^ lioweveri that they bad a real in- 
ffaence on the overthrow of Crassus ; for the terror of them had deeply possessed tiie 
minds of the soldiefs, and made them tarn everything which they saw, or heard, to 
an omen of their ruin ; «o that, when the enemy appeared in sight, they were struck 
with SQcb.a panic, that they had not courage or spirit annngh left to make a tolerable 
resistaoee* ^ 

No people were ever more snperstilious than the ancient Romans. When Crasins 
emharkeJ his troops at fimndusiuro, there happened to he a man at the port who 
cried Figs of Gaunhs to sell, in Latb Cauneas, a word which, by the manner of pro«‘ 
nonnoiug, might be mistaken for Cave ne eas, •• Beware of going.'* This was thougltC;. 
to be a warning from the gods to Crassus not to pumno his entei^rbe. Cip. do 

Hivtu. 11. Af) 
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condled' With Crassus: so that he qould not hold out 
against kn intercession so powerfu], and so well enforced m. 
by his auction to young Ciassus : their reconciliation - M- 
was coni^rroed by mutual professions of a sincere friend- 
ship for the future; and- Grassus, to give a public testi-*'''^’ 
mony of it to the city, invited himself just before his Adouint 
departure to sup with Cicero, who entertained him in Ad m*. 
the gardens of his son-in-law Crassipes, which were 
upon the banks of the Tiber, and seem to have been 
famous for their beauty and situation. 

The consuls, Pompey and Crassus, having reaped all 
the fruit which they had proposed from the consulship, 
the securing to themselves the provinces which they 
wanted, were not much concerned about the choice of 
their successors ; so that, after postponing the election * 
to the end of the year,^ they gave way at last to their 
enemy, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, being content to 
have joined with him their friend, Appius Claudius 
Fulcher. 


CHAP. V. 

Cicero defend*, in the eenate, the interests of Crassns absent, and enters into a cor* 
respoodence and intiniaoj of friendship with Ceesar. Unprecedented knavery of 
the consuls and consolar candidates. The tribunitian candidates do honour to 
Cato’s rirtne. Cicero defends several persons aojpused ; and amongst the rest, 

Vatinius : in jnstifioation of this, and of the whole otiange of his politieal oondoct, 
he writes a long letter to Lentnlus Spintfaer. ^ 

Crassus had been gone but a very little time, when he 
was attacked in the senate by his enemies : their design egg. 

It* •• ®B.C. 5 ^ 

was, probably, to revoke his commission,'* or* at least 

39Bth 

y Cicero, being a great part of the summer of this year in the country, put the last consul- 
band to bis piece on the Complete Orator. This admirable work remains entire, a ship, 
standing monument of Cicero’s part%and abilities ; which, while it exhibits to ns the Middl. 
idea of a perfect orator, and marks ont the way by vthiob Cicero formed himself to P* 
that character, explains the reason likewise wbj nobody has since equalled him, or 
ever will* till there be fonnd again united, what will hardly be found single in any 
man, the same indnstry, and the same parts* 

He returned to Rome about the middle of November, to assist at Milo’s wedding. Ad Att. 
who married Fausta, the daughter of Sylla the dictay>r, a rich and noble lady, with^ 4. 13. et 
. #hp|n, as some writers hay, he found Sallust the historian in bed not long after, and ^ 
had him soondly lashed before he dismissed him. 

* Manotius .is of this opinion. 
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it power of meking war upoi^ the Pur- 
B Cicero exerted himself soo^eoaoady in his 

defence, that he baffled their attempts, after a warm 
contest with the consuls ftiemselves, and several of the 
consular senators. He gave Crassus an account of the 
debate by the following lettor : 

TO MARCOS UCINIOS CRASSUS. 

ufp persuaded that all your friends have informed 
w.or«T. you of the zeal with which I lately both defended and 
M,bD. promoted your dignities ; as indeed it was too warm and 
too conspicuous to have been passed over in silence. 
The oppsition I met with from the consuls, as well as 
from several others of consular rank, was the strongest 
• I ever encountered ; and you must now look upon me 
as your declared advocate upon all occasions where your 
gbry is concerned. Thus have I abundantly compn- 
sated for the intermission of those good offices, which 
the friendship between us had long given you a right to 
claim ; but which, by a variety of accidents, have lately 
been somewhat interrupted. There never was a time, 
believe me, when I wanted an inclinatipn to cultivate 
your esteem, or promote your interest. Though it 
must be owned, a certain set of men,** who are the bane 
of all amicable intercourse, and who envied us the mu- 
tual honour that resulted from ours, have, upon some 
occasions, been so unhappily successful, as to create a 
coolness between ns.’’ It has happened, however (what 
I rather wished than expcted), that 1 have found an 
opportunity, when even your affairs were in the most 

* He meaDfl, I presame, those whom be often stjlee the honest 
Me)in« ^ How effeotoally soever Cicero mi^t bai%' terved Crassus upon the ooeation 
to wfaioh this letter relates, it is most certain bis good offices did not proceed from 
a principle of friendship. It is ex\femeljr probable indeed, that his supporting the 
cause of Cmsus in tbe senate, is one of those instaitoes of o;ir author’s subjection, of 
which be complains’* in some of his letters r and tbit It was entirely in oomplianoe 
with ihf indinations of Cmsar and Pompey, with witom Crassus was now united.” — 
It is certain that Crassus, from the time of GatiJine’s coUspirtey, oonceived a strong 
and lasting aversion to our author ; as, on tho other hand, tuai Cioero; afteiP the" 
death of Crassus, pubiisbed an oration, in which he expressly charged h|m with being 
, engaged in 1 bat conspiracy/’ 



pr(>4}ea^^ of >l^«i»g a p^ic timtiinony, bj^ n»y 
seryiiESES tqi yoij, that I always most slnceFely preserved ^ 
the reoiemhratide of our former amity. The truth is, I — 
have i^Tproved myself your friend, not only to full con- 
victicHi of your family in particular, but of all Rome in 
general : in consequence of which, that most valuable 
of women, your excellent wife, together with those 
illustrious models of virtue and filial piety, your two 
amiable sons, have perpetual recourse to my assistance 
and advice : a$ the whole world is sensible, that no one 
is more zealously disposed to serve you than myself. 

“ Your family correspondents have informed you, I 
imagine, of what has hitherto passed in your afiair, as 
well as of what is at present in agitation. As for myself, 

I entreat you to do me the justice to believe, that it was 
not any sudden start of inclination, which disposed me 
to embrace this opportunity of vindicating your honour : 
on the contrary, it was my ambition, from the first mo- 
ment I entered the Forum, to be ranked in the number 
of your friends. And I have the satisfaction to reflect, 
that I have never, frqm that time to this hour, failed 
in the highest sentiments of esteem for you as I doubt 
not you have always retained the same affectionate re- 
gard for me. If the eflects of this mutual disposition 
have been interrupted by any little suspicions (for sus- 
picions only I am very sure they were), be the remem- 
brance of them for ever blotted out of. our hearts. I 
am persuaded indeed from those virtues which form 
your character, and from those which I am desirous 
should distinguish mine, that our friendly union in the 
present conjuncture cannot but be attended with equal 
honour to us both. What instances you may be willing 

A 

^ What credit is it possible to give to the prot^ssions, asseverations, or even oaths, 
of tl^U saint of Dr* Middleton’s oanoiuasation ? fn a letter to Auions, written soop 
after this to Crassns, Cicero thus expresses himself concerning the latter : ** Qnr 
friend Crassns, they saj, did not sel ont from Borne in his general’s robe, with so 
ipdcli dignity as Paulos* dSlinilias heretofore, thoqgb\ like him, a second time eon- 
sal. the worthless man! — Crassnm qaidem nostrum ^minore dignitate alunt 
profepta^ pati^atuin, quam plim mqualcni L. FauUiim, itcrum coasnloip. Q hopiincm 



I0S ^ tAe ROVAK aijn*bftY. 

' ' ' 

bSTe*® girfejiiditjf ojost be left 

.^^ determination ; but they will be such, I 
as may tend most to advance my dignities. 

«o<k«i- partj I faithfully promise the utmost exertion bf my 
best services in every article wherein I can contribute to 
' increase yours. Many, I know, will be my rivals in 
these amicable offices : but it is a contention in which 
all the world, I question not, and particularly your two 
sons, will acknowledge my superiority. Be assured, I 
love them both in a very uncommon degree : though I 
will own Publius is my favourite : from his infancy he 
discovered a singular regard to me ; as he particularly 
distinguishes me at this time with all the marks even of 
filial respect and affection. ^ 

Let roe desire you to consider this letter, not as a 
strain of unmeaning compliment, but as a sacred and 
solemn covenant of friendship, which I shall most sin- 
cerely and religiously observe. I shall now'persevere 
in being the advocate of your honours, not only from a 
motive of affection, but from a principle of constancy ; 
and, without any application on your part, you may de- 
pend on my embracing every opportunity, wherein I 
shall think my services may prove agreeable to your in- 
terest, or your inclination. Can you once doubt, then, 
that any request to me for this purpose, either by your- 
self or your family, will meet with a most punctual ob- 
servance } I hope, therefore, you will not scruple to 
employ me in all your concerns, of what nature or im- 
portance soever, as one who is most faithfully your 
friend : and that you will direct your family to apply to 
me in all their afiairs of every kind, whether relating to 
you or to themselves, to their •friends or their depend- 
ants. And be assured, 1 shall spare no pains to render 
your absence as little uneasy to them as possible. Fare- 
well.” 

Cicero, whose brother Quintus^was one of Caesar’iii 
lieutenants in Gaul, began now likewise to enter into a 


tb yotli' dwn 
Batter hiyisieif. 
For my own 
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parttc)ilar>intin0ac^ aijd correspond^ce with Ceesar. viKof 
.Quintas,: to ipa^ his court the better to his general, had 
eamestty. presti^ his brother to a union with him, in-fl^' 
stead of adhering so obstinately to Pompey, who, as he 
tells hijm, , was neither so sincere nor so generous a 
friend as Caesar. To Caesar, therefore, Cicero, not dis- 
liking the advice, wrote a letter in the familiar style j 
which Caesar answered with all imaginable kindness, 
and the offer of every thing in which his power could 

serve him. Cicero, in his account of this letter to 

his brother, says, “ It is kind in you, and like a brother, 
to > press me to this friendship : though I am running 
that way apace myself, and shall do what often happens 
to travellers, who, rising later than they intended, yet, 
by quickening their speed, come sooner to their jour- 
ney’s end than if they had set out earlier ; so I, who 
have overslept myself in my observance of this man, 
though you were frequently rousing me, will correct 
my past laziness, by mending my pace for the future.’’ 

■ With regard to Cmsar’s professions of service, he 

adds, “Believe me, you who know me, I have from 
him already, what I most value, the assurance of his 
affection, which I prefer to all the great things he offers 
me.” In another letter he says [doubtless with equal 
sincerity], “I lay no great stress on his promises, want*'’**’®' 
no farther honours, nor desire any new glory, and wish 
nothing more than the continuance of his esteem ; yet 
live in such a course of ambition and fatigue, as if 1 
were expecting what I really do not desire.” 

But, though he made no use of Caesar’s generosity 
for himself, yet ^e used it freely for his friends Caesar, 
nevertheless, was chiding him all the while for his re- 
servedness in asking. 

^ PariioDlarly for Trebatios the lawyer, Orfius, and Curtias. For the last of these 
he prooQred e regtmenl. Cioero, conoeniing Csasar’s kindness to his brother Quin* 
taSf writes tbns to Attions Perspioe— oom-pasare snavissimam oonjonotioheiDi 

(base enim me ana ex naofragio tabula deleotal) qai qqidem Quintum meum tounique* 
qneniadmodnm traotat hoDorOp dignitate« gratia 1 non aecua ac si ego eesern 
Imperaifor. Hiberna legionuni eltgendi optio delala coinmodum, at ad me scribit* 'V 
Haneto Qef attiesF^ Ad Att 4. 18< 



'"S'',*, tw. THE 'RDKiN- HISTOR*". 

Ck^ro liiEd ii^| 0«i6r4Gi«elc |^ 

%!c^ ^ blst^lry othfecoiisulship, Jknd Cl^Sait^ jitidjgB^feit 
upon it Wai, that bhe beginning tif it wEs EE g^dafli aiiiy 
J-. tbiiig which be had ever seeti in that lanj^dge ; but 
foilotivitig Hnes to a ceirtain place wete hot e^ual iu aoeu* 
Ad twcy and spirit. Cicero desires therefore to khohr of his 
Fr.s.'i. brother, what Csesar really thought of the whole, whe* 
p.dw. tfaer the matter or the style displeased him, and begs 
Qaint. that he would tell him the truth freely ; since, Whether 
Caesar liked it or not, he should not, he says, be; 4 jot 
ib. 3. 1 . the less pleased with himself. He began howeV^ an« 
other poem, at his brother’s earnest request, to bead- 
dressed to Caesar ; but, after some progress, was so dis- 
satisfied with it, that he tore it : yet Quintus still urging, 
and signifying that he had acquainted Caesar with the 
design, he was obliged to resume it, and actually finish* 

* ed an epic poem in honour of Caesar ! which he promises 
■ to send, as soon as he could get a proper conveyance, 
.that it might not be lost, as Quintus’s tragedy of Eri- 
gone was in coming from Gaul ; the only thing, says ^ 
ib.3.9- he, which had not found a safe passage, since Caesar 
governed that province. 

Middi.ju In a letter, which Cicero wrote this summer to his 
iw " ■ brother, he tells him, that there were some hopes of an 
election of magistrates, but those uncertain ; some sus- 
picion of a dictator, yet that not more certain ; a gfeat 
calm in the Forum ; the calm of a city, that seemed to 
be quieted, rather by age and decay, than concord : 
that his own conduct, as well in public as in private, 
wifts just what Quintus bad advised, softer than the tip 
of his ear i and his votes in the senate such as pleased 
others rather than himself. bribery was never' , 

carried w high.as at this time by the; consular candidates, 
Medimitis, Cn. Domitlus, Scaurus, Messala; that fhey 
wei* all alike ; no eminence in any ; for money levdled 
the dignity of foem all: that above J^,000/. was pi^ 

• « Anibitos r«dU iiamanis* Ndagiilia foit 



anscd 'to tile l|t*i tribe i ajod mofi^ ^ scai^icte nIfvL 
tbn lHwIaa^ ^ttbat interest was risen firotn four to 
eight per :v 

Memmius eh'd Cn. Domitius, who joined their in- ^S3k- 
terests, made a strange sort of contract with the consols, 

L. Dotoitius and Appius Claudius, which was drawn up 
in writing, and attested in proper form by many of their 
friends on both sides ; by which the consuls obliged 
themselves to serve them with all their power in the en- 
suing Section ; and they on their parts undertook, when 
elected, to procure for the consuls what provinces they 
desired ; and gave a bond of above 3 , 000 ^. to provide 
three augurs, who should testify, that they were present 
at making a law for granting them those provinces, 
when no such law had ever been made ; and two con- 
sular senators, who should affirm, that they were present 
likewise at passing a decree of the senate, for furnishing * 
the same provinces with arms and money, when the 
senate had never been consulted about it/ 

Memmius, finding some reason to dislike his bargain, 
resolved to break it, arid, by Pompey’s advice, gave an 
account of it to the senate. Pompey was pleased with 
the opportunity of mortifying the consul Domitius, and®*®*^ *- 
willing likewise to take some revenge on Appius, who, 
though his near relation, did not enter so fully as he ex- 
pected into his measures. Appius never changed coun- 
tenance, nor lost any credit by the discovery ; but hiS 
colleague Domitius, who affected the character of a pa- 

^ "Tliis detestable liarfj^m of forging laws and decrees at pleasure, in which so Middl. 
Many of the first rank were concerned, either as principals or witnesses, is alleged by p. 501. 
an ingenious French writer as a flagrant instance of that libertinism which hastened Monte- 
the destruction of Romen. This great republio, ol* all others the most free and flourish- sqoieo, 
ing, owed the loss of its liberty to nothing else but a general defection of its citizens 
^ from the probity and the disoipltil^ of tbetr anodktors. CSeero often fortels their 
approaching ruin from this very cause/* 

I confess, I see not the propriety of these expressions, ** hastened the destruction 

Rome,’* ** the approaching ruin of the Rohmh citizens.** Was not Rome already 
tOialiy mined 1 But by the min of the state, Uicero seldom means any thing else but 
the, leas of bis own influence in the go vermnentl, To aa impartial eye waS Ruino In a 
worse condition, were ihe Roman oitizens more rai(ied, when Julias Omsar became 
lliotr lord and master, than they were at this time? Cicero himself, as we shall see 
presently, inUmateo that o' dictator was really wanted [but then he ttusl be a do- 
tatbr, who. won Id so regulate matters, that Cicero migiit resume his former dignity]. 



grown 
order, 

Qiiintus sent his brother word froth Gaul, ‘tiliiial it ito 
' Reported there, that he was present at this contrttpti 'liul 
^Gicero assures him that it was frlse ; and thaildt^;' bar- 
^ gain was of such a nature, as Memmius” had open^ it 
to the senate, that no honest man could have pre- 
sent at it. The senate was highly incensed ; and, 'to 
check the insolence of the parties concerned, pas^ a 
decree that their conduct should be inquired into b^'what 
they called a private or silent judgment ; where the' Sen- 
tence was not to be declared till after the election, y^t 
so as to make void the election of those who should be 
found guilty : this they resolved to execute with rigour, 
and made an allotment of judges for that purpose : but 
• AdAtt some of the tribunes were prevailed with to interpose 
their negative, on pretence of hindering all inquisitions 
not specially authorized by the people. 

The candidates, however, were all publicly impeached 
by different prosecutors, and thej:ity was new in a great 
ferment about them ; “since (as Cicero says) either e 
men or the laws must necessarily perish ; yet they will 
«■ all (says he) be acquitted ; for trials are now managed so 
corruptly, that no man will ever be condemned for the fu- 
ture, unless for murder.” But Q. Scssvola, one of the tri- 
bunes, took a more effectual way to mortify them, by 
resolving to hinder any election of consuls during his 
magistracy, in which he persevered, and by bis authority 
dissolved all the assemblies convened for that purpose. 
The tribunitian candidates, hovrever, were remarkably 
ib.u,i«, modest this year; for they made an agreement among • 
ooint. themselves, widch they all conffriried by an oath, that, 

*■ in ^osMuting their several interests, they would subni^ 
their conduct to the judgment of Cato, and depo^ 

^4. ^ . « Caun hid the honoir M fane thii woHhy pilriia (i^e’e fnend ifad bMUidr^Sl»i 

l»!»)forhUnowedeaenf, wwebii'efonBerIjieM. ' . 


despetah^ resolved to pth^t 
and the creation of a didtatdri 



4|p(^ i]pbQ^I|fi vhis ^odS) to be %^ted by those 
whomheshoiim'conideain of any irr^war practice. “If m.* , 
the election proves free (says Cicero), as it is thought it -1-1-.* 
will, Cato alone can do more than all the laws and all the 
judges.” 

A great part of this year was taken up in public trials: Ad au . 
Suflfenas and C. Csto, who had been tribunes two years 
before, were tried in the beginning of July, for violence 
and breach of peace in their magistracy, and both ac- 
quitted : but Procilius, one of their colleagues, was con- 
demned for killing a citizen in his own house : “ whence 
we are to collect (says Cicero), that our Areopagites 
value neither bribery nor elections, nor interregnums, 
nor attempts against the state, nor the whole republic, 
a rush : we must not murder a man indeed in his own 
house, though that perhaps might be done moderately, 
since twenty-two acquitted Procilius, when twenty-eight 
condemned him.” 

Cicero had no concern in these trials ;*yet he was 
continually employed in others through the rest of this 
summer. He defended Messius, one of Caesar's lieu- 
':enants, who came from* Gaul on purpose to take his . 
tr'il ; then Drusus, accused of prevaricating, or betray- AdAtt- 
ing a cause which he had undertaken to defend ; of Adaoiai. 
which he was acquitted by a majority only of four voices. 

After that, Vatinius, the last year’s praetor, and ./Smilius 
Scaurus, one of the consular candidates, accused of plun- 
dering the province of Sardinia ; and, about the same 
time likewise, his old friend Cn. Plancius, who had enter- 
tained him so generously in his exile, and, being now 
chosen ledile, was accused by a disappointed competitor, 

M. Laterensis, of bribery qpd corruption. All these were 
acquitted ; but the orations for them are lost, except that 
for Plancius. 

The reasons which induced Cioero to defend Vatinius, 
who had been one of^his fiercest endmies, and against 
whom he had made that bitter invective before men- 
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tha^ifefidwiiig 

* B.^is,<“«tw4ohisfiia9WI<enhiltts^ a raosfeiCwiioae^a^ 

he.'gives us his owa pictafe at full length Mift }»t{iot 

end\politician; We have already had him admiiieldy 
well drawn by himself as a casuist in points of reli^oii9 
scruple. 

•;.■ .'ts 

TO LBNTULUS. 

Ep.F«m. **■“* — Though I had much rather you should gain 

experience by my misfortunes than your own, y<^< it 
aflfords me some consolation under your present .disap'- 
let. IT. pointment,'' that you have not paid so severe a dne as I 
did for being taught the little dependance there is upon 
the professions of the world. A reflection this, wbicdi 
may very properly serve as an introduction to the account 
yOu require of the motive of my late transactions, 

** You are informed then, it seems, that 1 am reeon- 
ciled with Cassar and Appius : a step, you assure me, 
you do not*disapprove. But you are at a loss to guess 
what rtsisons could induce me to appear at the trial of 
Vatinius, not only as an .advocate, but as a witness in his 
^ favour.’ To set this matter in* the clearest light, it will 
be necessary to trace back the motives of my conduct- to 
iheir original source. Let me observe then, my Len* 
tulus, that, when I was recalled from exile by your ge- 
neriCHis offices, I considered myself as restored, not only 
to my friends and to my family, but to the commonwealth 
in general. And as you had a right to the best returns 
of my tdfection and gratitude for the distingui^d part 
you acted in that affair, so I thou^t there was some- 
^ing more than ordinary due from me to my bountry, 

* N. B. This i> the letter iboTe referred &> in p. 93. 
k ffi Hot obtainliig ft ootnmitsioD to replace Ptdem j on bis throne. 

Uelm. ‘ A leftraed and polite ftathor [Dr. Middleton^Jp whose just estoem for C^ooro’ft 

writings has betrayed him perhaps into some partisUty towards his actions, ac1cnow« 
lodges that the defence of Vfttipios gaTc « plftnaiUe handle for sona oanio^eaapon 
Cicero.’’ The troth of it is, the censore was more than plansible : for ootbiAg^ cer- 
tainly could diaooTor fnore meanness of epirit thaiilfaaaj |n oomptiaftee wUb th&e in 
power, not only to defend Vatinius as an adeqpaUr^bai to bear pobUo testimony like- 
wise to bis general good eondoot. 
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^idb,ilafl:804in|^lady!d^ <s^th: you 

oocieim. I often to^ an during, your 

ocaisnl^ of publicly declaring these iny sentiments in 
the senate: as l always, you well know, expressed my- ^^i- 
«elf to the same purpose in our private conversation. 
Nevertheless 1 had many reasons at that time to he 
highly disgusted. I could not, in truth, but observe the 
du^uised malice of some, and the coolness of others, 
when you were endeavouring to procure a decree for re- 
storing the inscriprion of that honourable monument of 
niy public services, which had been erected by the se- 
nate. But it was not only in this instance, that those 
who had many obligations to concur in your good offices 
.towards me, acted a part 1 had little reason to expect. 
They looked, indeed, with much ungeneraus indifference 
on the cruel outrage which was offered to my brother 
and myself under our own roof ; and the estimate they 
made, in pursuance of the senate’s order, of the damages 
I had sustained by these acts of violence, was far unequal 
to my real loss. This last article of their injustice, though 
least indeed in my concern, 1 could not but very sensi- 
bly feel amidst the geiferal wreck of my fortunes. But, 
though these mortifying marks of their disposition to- 
wards me were much too notorious to escape my obser- 
vation, they could not efface the more agreeable impres- 
rion8.of their former friendship. For this reason, not- 
withstanding those high obligations I had to Pompey, 
of which you yourself were witness, and have often 
mtntioned : notwithstanding also the affection and es- 
teem which I always entertained for him, yet I «tiU 
firmly adhered to my political principles ; nor suffered 
these consider^ions of private amity to influence me in 
favour of his public measures. Accordingly, when Va- 
tiniiis (who at the trial of P. Sextius was examined as a 
witness against him) intimat^ that Caesar’s successes 
had reconciled.me to his puty, 1 fold him, in the. pre- 
sence of Pompey, that I preferred the fate of Bibulus, 

I 2 
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\tuot ^nfaRppy as he n^ght esteem it, to all the spl^m^ tri- 
esB. umphs the most victorious general.'^ I asserti^ like- 
wise» upon another occasion (and asserted too in ihe 
hearing of Pompey), that the same persons who confined 
Bibulus to his house had driven me from mine. Indeed 
the whole series of those interrogatories, which I put 
to Vatinius at this trial, was entirely designed as an in- 
vective against his tribunate : and I particularly exposed, 
with much freedom and indignation, his contempt of 
the auspices, his corrupt distribution of foreign king- 
doms, together with the rest of his violent and. illegal 
proceedings. But it was not only upon this occasion that 
I spoke thus unreservedly: I frequently avowetimy sen- 
timents with the same resolute spirit in the senate. 
Thus, when •Marcellinus and Fhilippus were consuls, I 
carried a motion, that the affair of the Campanian lands 
should be referred to the reconsideration of a full house 
vw.»u|ir. on the 1 5 th of May following. Now tell me, my friend, 

^ ’ could I possibly have made a bolder or more formidable 
attack upon this party ? Could I possibly have given a 
more convincing evidence that I had not departed from 
my old principles, notwithstandifng all I had formerly 
suffered for their sake ? The truth of it is, this motidn 
greatly exasperated not only those whom it was reason- 
able to expect it would offend, but others upon whom I 
did not imagine it would have had any such effect. 
Pompey, soon after this decree had passed, set forward 
upon his expedition into Sardinia and Africa, without 
giving me the least intimation of his being disgusUld. 
In his way thither he had a conference with Csesar at 
Luca, who made great complaints of this motion. He 
had before, it seems, been info^ed of it by Crassus Rjt 
Ravenna, who took that opportunity of incensing hijin 
apinst me. And it appeared afterward that Pompey 

Mein. It N. B. This letter was writteD two yeara after the trial of Sextiaa \ and perhafite 
Cioero never said what he here pretends to have said, ** That be preferred theulvt^ 
of Bihttlos to the glory of |*oiDpey and that of Cjesar/’ ko, 1 oaaaot think he had 
the t^tdiiess to speak so. 
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was much dissatisfied upon the same account. This I t«» «f 
learned from several hands, but particularly from my ow- 

brother, who met him in Sardiniff a few days after he had 

left Luca. Pompey told him he was extremely glad of 
that accidental interview, as he wanted much to talk with 
him. He began with saying. That, as my brother stood 
engaged* for my conduct, he should expect him to exert 
all his endeavours to influence me accordingly. Pompey 
then proceeded very warmly to remonstrate against my 
late motion in the senate, reminding my brother of his 
services to us both, and particularly of what had passed 
between them concerning Caesar’s edicts, and of those 
assurances, he said, my brother bad given him of the 
measures I would pursue with respect to that article. 

He added, that my brother himself was a witness, that 
the steps he had formerly taken for procuring my recall 
were with the full consent and approbation of Caesar. 
Upon the whole therefore, he entreated him, if it were 
either not in my power or my inclination to support the 
interest and dignity of the latter, that he would at least 
prevail with me not to oppose them . The account which 
my brother gave me ot this conversation, together with 
a message I had before received from Pompey by Vibul- 
lius, to request that I would not proceed any farther in 
the affair of the Campanian lands till his return, threw me 
into a very serious train of reflections. I could not but 
think, after having performed and suffered so much for 
my country, that I might now at least be permitted to 
consider what was due to gratitude and to the honour of 
my brother: and as I had ever conducted myself with 
integrity towards the republic, I might be allowed, I 
hoped, to act the same honest part in my more private 
d^nexions." 

I ThU allodes to those en^gements whioti Qiibtas Cicero entered into in he. Melm. 
lialCof his brother, in order to induce Pompej to faroor his reoall from bamshment. 

Apdit appears by what follows, that he promised, on the part of Cioero, an nnlimlted 
nmigoalion to the meaaares of that ambitions chief/} 

» ** Had Cmsar and'Pompey indeed been nerer $6 maoh bis real friends, no con- 
sideralions of amity ought to hare preraiied with him to have scqaiesoed in n scheme 
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Ttir^,. During the time I was engaged in these Vtrtiesi ifttd 
other proceedings with which Pompey appealed fhtiS 
disMtisfied, I was infoiliied of what passed in the cbn- 
versatibn of a set of men, whom you will now guess 
without my naming them. This party, though they 
approved of my public measures, as being agreeable to 
what had ever been their proSessed sentiments, were yet 
so ungenerous as to express great satisfaction in beHbV- 
ing, that my conduct would by no means please Pompey, 
at the same time that it would highly exasperate' Cmsar. 
Well might I resent, indeed, so injurious a treatment ; 
but much more when 1 saw them, even before my face, 
maliciously encouraging and caressing my avowed enemy : 
——Mine do P call him ? rather let me say, an enemy 
to the laws and tranquillity of his country, and to every 
character of worth and virtue amongst us. 

“ Their malevolence, however, had not the effect in- 
tended, and it could not warm me into those transports 
of indignation, of which my heart is now, indeed, no 
longer susceptible. On the contrary, it only induced 
me to examine my situation in all its various circum- 
stences and relations, with' the greatest coolness and im- 
partiality : the process, and result of which I will lay be- 
fore you in as few words as I am able. 

There have been times, as experience no less thah 
history has taught me, when the power of the common- 
wealth vras in worthless and wicked hands. In such a 

conjuncture, no hope of interest (which I have at all 

* 

wbsch contrary to the sentimenta of all Uie real patriots of the repab(ie» epp- 

tralry fikewiBe to his own : a scheme whieh he himself tells Atticos wan fonhed Ibr 
tile destroction of the commonwealth. Ad Alt. 17. Had he attended to the itidis- 
pntahle maxim which be himself lays down in one jof his philosophical treatises, it 
woald have decided at once the eondoof whiofa Itpoame him to observe open as oeea* 
sion where private friendship interfered with more extensive obligations; * 
piima lex in amioitia sanoietur (says he) at oeqoe rogemns res tarpea, neo fhclanlda 
rogatu* But the troth of it is, privatejfriendsbip was notjconcerned in the case: for 
he well ULneW that neither Pompey norCmsar bad any attachments to him of that ' 
hind#^^ It was fear alone that determined his resolution: and having once atred^' 
in [what he Called] the cause of liberty, he did not find himself disposed t6 
be twice a martyr. The awkward manner, however, in which he attempts to justify 
himself throughout this letter; very evidently sheWs hoitr impossible it is to bid fare- 
Will to integrity with a good grace.” 
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times: most heturtily condemned) nor fear of danger rtw of 
(which npon some occasions, however^ has influenced 
the greatest minds) should prevail with me to co-ope- 
rate in their measures : no, not though I were attached 
to them the strongest ties of friendship and gratitude. 

But when a man of Pomp^’s distinguished character 
presides over the republk:, a man' who has acquired that 
emmeaoo of power and honour by the most heroic ac- 
tions> and the most signal services, I could not imagine 
it would be imputed to me as a levity of disposition, if 
in some few instances 1 declined a little from roy general 
maxims, and complied with his inclinations,'' But my 
justification, I thought, would still rise in its strength, 
when it should be remembered that I favoured his credit 
and dignity even from the earliest part of my life ; as I 
particularly promoted them in my prsetorship and con- vw. 
sulate: when it should be remembered, that he notp'^i 
only assisted me with his vote and his influence in the 
senate during my adversity, but joined his counsels and 
his eflbrts with yours, for the same generous purpose : 
in a word, when it should be remembered, that he has 
no other enemy in the whole commonwealth except 
[Clodius] the man who is my professed adversary. In 
consequence of these sentiments it was absolutely neces- 
sary for me, you see, to unite with Ceesar, as one who 
was joined in the same views and the same interest. His 
friendship likewise, which you are sensible my brother 
and I have long shared, together with his humane and 
generous disposition, which I have abundantly expe- 
rienceddmth by his late letters and hb good offices to- 
wards me, contributed greatly to confirm me in these 

n '<Cioevd’8 eompHanoe can b j no meaiii ba oomudered ia the favoarabla ligbt Melro. 
whareiD he represents it ; but was iif realitj a oonfession most iojurioos to bis honour. 

It ia certain Hkcwiae* that it was not from anj adTantageoas opinion of Pompejp'a po- 
ilitioal nharaoter and deaigns that he was induc^ to fall in with his measnres* On the 
eonfrarj, Cicero most nndoubtedlj had no illeem for him ; and as to his polHleild 
views, be saw and acknowledged, long before tbe date of this letter, that the^ FefO 
tnmed on tbe destroction of the repabuc. *O^Xo 70 Ujisivaic (sajs lie iu one epistle id 
Atticns) rvfavUht. swasud^iTAi ; as in another, written upon the breaking oat of the 
civil war, he osils him hominm a mkn otlerlj nnac^ainted wldi the 

arts of government.” Ad Alt. g* 17. 8. 18.' 
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roMB To which I must add, that ftheiComiEnonT 

wealth in general seemed to be roost stroi^ly avcarse 

from giviug any opposition to these extraordinary men ; 

cou^i. more especially after Caesar had performed such glorious 
exploits for the honour of his country. But what had. 
still a farther and very powerful weight in my*delibera- 
tions, was Pompey’s having engaged his word for roe to 
Caesar, as my brother had given the same assurances to 
Pompey. 

“ Plato, I remember, lays it down as a maxim in his 
divine writings, that ‘ the people generally model their 
manners and their sentiments by those of the great.’ A 
maxim which at this juncture, 1 thought, merited my 
particular attention . I was convinced indeed of its truth, 
when 1 reflected on the vigorous resolutions which were 
taken in the senate on the memorable nones of Decem- 
ber ; and it seemed no wonder so noble a spirit should 
appear in that assembly, after the animating example I 
had given them upon my first entering on the consular 
office. I recollected also, that, during the whole time 
which intervened between the expiration of my consul- 
ship and that of Csesar and Bibulus, when I still re- 
tained a very considerable authority in the senate, ail the 
better part of the republic were united in their senti- 
ments. On the other band, about the time you took 
possession of your government in Spain, the common- 
wealth could not so properly be said to be under the ad- 
ministration of consuls as of infamous barterers of pro- 
vinces,” and the mean vassals and ministers of sedition. 
It was then that discord and faction spread through all 
ranks amongst us : and I was marked out as the victim 
of party and rage. In this critk^rseason, however, not 
only eveiy man of worth, but the greater part of the 
^nators, and indeed all It|ly in general, rose up with re- 

markdjle unanimity in my cause.^ What the event 

¥ 

• Pifco and Gabinius* Vid. sapr. p* 1. 

P li i» alraugci that being tbus defended, he sboiild nevertbelese be baniebed^ 
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proved I forbear to mention ; as^ in trnth^ it is to be im* t«w •/ 
puted to a complication of errors and artifices. But this 
I wiU say, it was not forces, so much as leaders to con- 
duct them, that were wanting to me in this crisis. I 
must add, that whatever censure may justly fall on those 
who refused me their assistance, most certainly they who 
first promised it, and then deserted me, are not less to 
be blamed.’ In a word, if some of my friends may well 
be reproached for the timid though sincere counsels 
they gave me, how much more severe must their con- 
demnation prove, who artfully alarmed me with their 
pretended fears ? Let it be noted at the same time to 
my honour, that, zealous as my fellow-citizens shewed 
themselves to rise up in the defence of a man who had 
formerly stood forth in theirs, yet I would not suf&r 
them to be exposed (unsupported as they were by those 
who ought to have been their protectors) to the bar- 
barous insults of lawless banditti. On the contrary, 1 
rather chose the world should judge, by the power of my 
friends in recalling me from my exile, what their honest 
humanity could have effected, had I permitted them to 
have drawn their swordS to prevent it. 

“You were sensible of this general zeal in my favour, 
when you undertook my cause : and you not only en- 
couraged but confirmed it by your influence and autho- 
rity. I shall always most willingly acknowledge, that 
you were assisted upon this occasion by some of the 
most considerable persons in Rome ; who, it must be 
owned, exerted themselves with much greater vigour in 
procuring my return, than in preventing my banish- 
ment : and had they persisted in the same resolute dis- 

4 " In tfaii number was Pompey ftmaelf, who, though he had given Cioero the Uelm. 
most solemn assarsnces that be would at the haaard of his life protect him against 
Clodins, jet> when afteu^ard oar author solicited the execution of this promise, be 
absolutelj refused to cmbern himself in the affair. Ad Att 2. 20. 10. 4- It seems Vid. 
altogether onacoountable, that Cicero should he so injudicious aa to loach upon a supr. 
circumstance that destroys the whole force of his apology *, so far, I mean, as bein* P« ^ 
tended to justify bis i^ondnct by his friendship to Pompey. For it exceeds all pourer 
of credulity to imagioe, ibat he could really Im tofloenoed by a motire of that kind 
with respect to a man whose in»iiicerity be bad so lately and so severely expettencad/* 
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kolm^ positiob^^tlieyinii^t hove recovered their owi» attthoritf 
at th^ Jtiaie tine that they obtained my restoratton. Tte 
spirits^ in troths of the aristocratical part of the repdbHc 
were at' thia time greatly raised and animate! by the .in> 
fi^xihle paitriotistn of your conduct during your coiu«il<^ 
dtnp, together with Pompey’s concurrence in the same 
Tid. measures. Gsesar likewise, when he saw the senate 
“t 9. distmguishing his glm-ioos actions by the most singo* 
lar and nnprecedented honoars, joined in adding w:eigbt 
to the authority of that assembly. Had these happy 
ckcumitances, therefore, been rightly improved, it 
would have been impossible for any iU-designing citi- 
aen tohave violated the laws and liberties of the com- 
monwealth. But let me entreat you to reflect a mo- 
ment on the subsequent conduct of my political as- 
sociates. In the first place, they screened from punish- 
ment that in&muns intruder on the matron-mysteries, 
who shewed no more reverence for the awful ceremo- 
nies of the goddess, in whose honour these secret solem- 
nities are celebrated, than for the chastity of his three 
uih>. sistarSk And thus, preventing a worthy tribune 
of the people from obtaining thht justice upon Clodins 
which he endeavoured to procure, they deprived future 
times of a most salutary example of chastised sedition. 
Did not they su^^ likewise that monument, that gloti- 
bua monument, which was erected, not indeed with the 
^ils I had gained in foreign wars, but by the generosity 
tk the senate for my civil services ; did they not i»<»t 
shamefully std&r it to be inscribed with the name of the 
cruet and avowed enemy of hi» country }’’ Obliged m<Kst 
certainly lam to them for havitsg restored me to the Oom- 
monwealth : but I could wish ^ey had conducted them- 
selves* not only like physicians whose views terminate 

r-** After Iht) of GatiliHe’e cooepfraojr, the deoiled that 'ft lem-^ 

he eihcM to Idbortj, an a |>iibHo moauinent of tlieiir late happy deKter- 
aoed. Thia wae raimd at the foot of Moont PalaiiiiOr near Cioero'a hooae. 

Aad da dm iitderiplioa fixed thereon ondeubtedlj mentioned Ctoero with honour, 
ftlodiuB erased those words, and placed his own name in their stead,** Melin, from 
Mamtdoe. 
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iheieiy kr Iheltealtbdf their petirats, hot like the 
also, n4K> emieavoeH^ to establish the sphits and vigour ^ ^ 
of those! under their care. Whereas they have acted with 
rtegard to me, as Apelles did in relation to his celebrated 
picture of Venus ; they have finished one part of thw *'*'’’' 
work with great skill and accurate, but left all the rest a 
there rude and imperfect'sketch. 

' ** In one article, however, I had the satis&ction to' 
disappoint my enemies. They imagined mybanishment 
would have wrought the same effect on me, which they 
falsely suppd^ed a calamity of a like kind produced for-' 
nverly in Quintus Metellus. This excellent person; 
whom I look upon to have been a thaw of the greatest p-n. 
fortitude and magnanimity of any in his time, they re- 
presented as broken and dispirited after his return fiom 
exile. But if broken he really were, it could not be the 
eftebt of his adversity, as it is certain he submitted to 
his sentence wlthoiit the least reluctance, and lived under 
it, not only with indifference, but with cheerfvdness. 

The truth is; no man ever equalled him in the strength 
and heroism of his mind : no, not even the celebrated 
Marcus Scaurns himself!* Nevertheless, such as they had 
heard, or at least chose to imagine Metiellus to have 
been, they figured me to fheifiselves : or, if posstble 
indeed, even yet more abject. The reverse, however, 
proved to be the case : and that general concern which 
the whole republic expressed at my absence, inspired 
me with more vigorous spirits than I had ever before 
enjoyed. The. truth is, the sentence of banishitneut 
against Metellus was repealed by a law proposed cmly 
by a single tribunte of the people: whereas,! was^ re- 
citHed from mine upon the motion of the consul him- 
self, and by a law in which every magistrate of Rome 
ooiicUFted. Let me add, likewise, that each order and 

■ ** The alipftc were persons who prepared the athletic Combatants bjr nnetiona, 
and other proper methods, jfor rendering them vigorouif and active in their gjmnastie 
ct^rcises.** ra'elm* 

*■ As infamous a li^vpocrilc and traitor as ever lived. Vid. vol. 4. p. aitd'31. 
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Ttyf. degree in tfje commonwealth, headed by the senatid ai^ 
supported by all Italy, zealously united in one commdoi 
• effort' for recovering me to my country." Yet high as 
these unexampled honours were, they have never elated 
mjr heart with pride, or tempted me to assume an air 
which could give just offence even to the most malevo- 
lent of my enemies. The whole of my ambition is, not 
to be wanting either in advice or assistance to my friends; 
or even to those whom I have no great reason to rank 
in that number: it is this, perhaps, which has given 
the real ground of complaint to those wHb view only 
the lustre of my actions, but cannot be sensible of the 
pains and solicitude they cost me. But whatever the 
true cause may be, the pretended one is, my having 
promoted the honours of Cmsar : a circumstance which 
they interpret, it seems, as a renunciation of my old 
maxims. The genuine motives, however, of my conduct 
in this instance are, not only what I just before men- 
tioned, but particularly what I hinted in the beginning 
of my letter, and will now more fully explain. 

“ You will not find then, my friend, the aristocratical 
part of the republic disposed to pursue the same system 
as when you left them : that system, I mean, which I 
endeavoured to establish when I was consul, and which, 
though afterward occasionally interrupted, at length 
entirely overthrown, was again fully restored during your 
administration. It is now, however, totally abandoned, 
by those who ought most strenuously to have supported 
it. I do not assert this upon the credit only of appear- 
ances, in which it is exceedingly easy to dissemble: I 
speak it upon the unquestionable evidence of facts, and 
the public proceedings of those*who were styled patriots 
in my consulate. The general scheme of politics, there- 
fore, being thus changed, it is time most certainly for 
every man of prudence (in which number I have the 

^ If this was tBe case, wboni had his frieoda to atrog|le miih, in order to oMtin 
bis restoration ? 
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to be justly accounted) to vary likewise his vorof 
j^Siticular plan. Accordingly, that chief and favourite <w- 
gui^ of my principles, whom I have already quoted, 
the divine Plato himself, advises, not to press any po- 
litical point hirther than is consonant to the general 
sense of the community : for methods of violence, he 
maintains, are no more to be used towards one’s coun- 
try than one’s parent. Upon this maxim, he tells us, 
he declined engaging in public afiairs : and as he found 
the people of Athens confirmed by long habit in their 
mistaken notions of government, he did not think it 
lawful to attempt by force what he despaired of effecting 
by persuasion. My situation, however, is in this re- 
spect different from Plato’s ; for, on the one hand, as I 
have already embarked in public affairs, it is too late to 
deliberate whether I should now enter upon them or 
not ; so, on the other, the Roman people are by no 
means so incapable of judging of their true interests as 
he represents the Athenians. It is my happine&s indeed 
to be able, by the same measures, to consult at once both 
my own and my country’s welfare." To these considera- 
tions 1 must add those 'uncommon acts of generosity, 
which Caesar has exerted both towards my brother and 
myself : so much indeed beyond all example, that even 
whatever had been his success, 1 should have thought 
it incumbent on me at least to have defended him. fitit 
now, distinguished as he is by such a wonderful series of 
prosperity, and crowned with so many glorious victories, 

I cannot but esteem it a duty which I owe to the re- 
public, abstracted from all personal obligations to him- 
self, to promote his honours as far as lies in my power. 

And believe me, it is at once my confession and my 

' « It not wery easj to see how Cicero oao be justified according to bis own prin* 
cMes, in being aooessorj to the cementing a onion between Pompey and Csesar. Melm. 

he assores Attions, in a letter which was written at the breahing out of the 
cIyU war, that he foresaw the storm that had been gathering to dostroj the republic 
fonrteen years before it fitoll ; and calls the oaton of these ambitious chiefs sceisraiis 
«oiueiiiumu Jides, a wicked oonfederaoj. To which he adds, that they had' upon all 
oocasiona preferred the interest of their families, and th^ advancement of their power, 
to the honour and welfare of their ooantry*'* Plot* in vit. Pomp. Ad. Att. loT 4, 
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next to yo«'» tc^ether with the 
«!». authors of my restoration, therein not a; aiiiiiif|^ 

world^ whom 1 have received such amicai^e 

o^Soea. 

And now, having kid before you ithe printed mo- 
tives 1 ^ my conduct in general, 1 shall be the better 
able to satisfy you ooncerniog my behaviour with respect 
to CrasBus and Vatinius in particular ; for, as to ApfMus 
and CsBsar, I have the pleasure to find that you aoquit 
me of all reproach. 

** My reconciliation then with Vatinius was effected 
by. the mediation of Fompey, soon after the former was 
elected praetor. I must confess, when he petitioned to 
be admitted a candidate for that office, 1 very warmly 
<^posed him in the senate : but it was much less fcom 
my resentment to the man himself, thm in order to 
support the honour and interest of Cato. Soon after 
this he was impeached : and it was in compliance with 
the earnest solicitation of Caesar that I undertexA; his 
defence. But you must not inquire why I appeared «t 
this trial, or indeed at -any other of the same kind, as a 
witness in favour of the accused, lest I should herea&er 
have an opportunity of retorting the question upcm you. 
Though, to say truth, I may fairly ask it even now : 
for do you not remember, my friend, in whose behalf 
il:*was that you formerly transmitted certain honourable 
testimonials even from the utmost limits the Roman 
empire I You need not scruple, however, to acknow- 
ledge the foot: for 1 have acted, and shall .continue 'to 
a^, .the same part towards those very persons. Rot . to 
return to Vatinius : besides the reasons I have already 
assigned, I was provoked to engage in his defence by 
an.oppcmition of the same sort whi<ffi the parasite, re- 
commends to the amorous soldier in the play. 
obsequious Guatho, you know, advis^ his fnend thfe 
captain, whenever his mistress* endeavours to pique hts 
jealousy by mentioning his rival Fhaedria, to {day oft 
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iBtipiiphHa .upon her in return.. Thut^jsis 1 toU jjtfie 
at this tml, <htee oertaia honourdble persons, who ^ 

; "*taere foirnerly mudb in my intereatj had ^thooght ^t, by 
noany little mortifying instances in the senate^ to oaeess 
fuyi avowed enemy before my face, I thought it but*'*’^ 
.equitable to have a CIodiusx}n my pait,- in f^ppoatioato 
the Cksdius on theirs. Accordingly 1 have^ upoamaity 
occasions, acted suitably to this declaration : and all the 
world acknowledges I have reason. 

Having thus explained my oonduet with regard to 
Vatinius, 1 will now lay before you those motives which 
determined me in respect to Crassus. 1 was willing, for 
the s^e of the common cause, to bury in oblivion the 
many and great injuries 1 had formerly received ffom 
him. Agreeably to this disposition, as we were then 
upon good terms, I should have borne his unexpected ^ 
defence of Gabinius (whom he had very lately with so 
much warmth opposed) if he bad avoided all personal 
reflections on myself. But when, with the most un> 
provoked violence, he broke in upon me whilst I was 
in the midst of my speech, I must confess it raised my 
indignation : and perhaps I took fire so much the sooner, 
as possibly there remained in my heart some hdent 
sparks-f^ my former resentment. However, my beha- 
-viour in the senate upon this occasion was much and 
generally applauded. Among the rest, 1 was compli' 

‘ mented likewise by the same men vi{bom I have often 
hinted at in this letter; and who acknowledged^I had 
'’rendered a very essential service to thdr cause, the 
apirit which 1 had thus exerted. > In short, they a6^t> 

^ to speak of me in public, as being now indeed re- 
stored to the commonwealth in the best and most glo- 
rious sense. Nevertheless, they had the malice in their 
^l^vate conversations (as 1 was informed by persons of 
kiUndoubted honour) to express singular satisfaction in 
)jtbe new variance, that had thus happened between Gras- 
>sttS and myself: as they pleased tbem8elves.with iniagin- 
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r«*rof ing it would for ever throw me at a distance from 

^ who were joined with him in the same interest. Pom^H^’ 

^ ^ ”*in the mean time employed incredible pains to close th^; 
breach : and Ctesar also mentioned it in his letters as an 
accident that gave him much concern. Upon th^ 
considerations, therefore, I thought it expedient to act 
agreeably both to the dictates of my natural temper, 
and to that experience which I had gained by my former 
misfortunes. In pursuance of these sentiments, I con- 
sented to a reconciliation ; and, in order to render it 
more conspicuous to the world, Crassus set out for his 
government almost from under my roof: for having in- 
vited himself to spend the preceding night with me, we 
supped together in the gardens of my son-in-law Cras- 
sides. It was for these reasons that I thought my ho- 
nour obliged me to defend his cause in the senate : and 
1 confess I mentioned him with that high applause of 
which, it seems, you have been informed. 

" Thus I have given you a full detail of the several 
views and motives by which I am governed in the pre-,^ 
sent conjuncture, as well as of the particular disposition 
in which I stand with respect to the slender part I can 
pretend to claim in the administration of public affairs. 
And, believe me, I should have judged and acted in the 
same manner, had I been totally free from every sort 
of amicable bias. For, on the one hand, I should have 
esteemed it the n\pst absurd folly to have attempted to’^' 
oppo^ so superior a force; and, on the other, sup-^ 
posing it possible, I should yet have deemed it impiu^*^ 
dent to weaken the authority of persons so eminently*^ 
and so justly distinguished in the commonwealth.* Be- 

X ** It will appear rerj erideiit perhaps fr^ the foregoing observatioAs; tbal 
what Cloero here asserts could not possibly be his real sentiments. That it AAt ‘ 
praclioable to bripg down Caesar and Pompej from that height of power to #hio}it’' ; 
they were now arrived, will not, probably, be daspoted : tboogh at the same ; 

la very dlilRettlt to set liinits to what pradeoce and perse veranoe may efl&ot. ^ 

at Itmst aeewii ttadeniable, that, if their power were absolotely immoveable, 
ootidiiot waa lo tbe namber of those eaoses whiob oontrlbated to render it 
over, one oannoi bat be aslonisbed to find oor aotlior serioosly maintalnb^gi Inal^ 
'ffAAting it had not been impossible, it woold yet bare been impolitie, to hayeojiflfi^^ 
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JSticiBS) it appears to me to be the dictates of sound policy ^ 
to act in accommodation to particular conjunctures, and ^ 

not obstinately persevere in one invariable scheme, when 

public circumstances, together with the sentiments of the 
best and wisest members of the community, are evidently 
chang^. 

*‘In conformity to this notion, the judicious reason-* 
ers on the great art of government have universally con- 
demned an inflexible perseverance in one uniform tenor 
of measures. The skill of the pilot is shewn in weather- 
ing the storm at least, though he should not gain his 
port : but if shifting his sails, and changing his direct- 
tion, will infallibly carry him into the intended harbour, 
would it not be an instance of most unreasonable te- 
naciousness, to continue in the more hazardous course 
wherein he began his voyage? Thus (and it is a maxim 
I' have often had occasion to inculcate) the point we 
ought all of us to keep in view, in our administration of 
the commonwealth, is the final enjoyment of an honour- 
able repose; but the method of securing to ourselves 
this dignity of retreat, is by having been inflexible in our 
intentions for the public welfare, and not by a positive 
perseverance in certain favourite modes of obtaining it.^ 

these lowering oliiefsio their ambitioas flight* Fur it is plain, from a passage alreadjr Alt. 
cited oat of his letters to Attious, that be long foreaaw their imnioderate growth of 
power would at last overrun the liberties of the commonwealth.* It bad aJreadjr in- 
deed destroyed his own ; this too by the ooofession of himself. For in a letter which 
he writes to his brother, taking notice of the strong applioalion that Pompey had made 
to liim to defend Gabioius, be declares be never will comply with that unworthy re- 
quest, so long as be retained the least spark of liberty. But eomply, however, he 
actually did : equally, in truth, to his own disgrace and the confutation of uie doc- 
trine he here advances.” Ad Q. Fr. 3. 1. 

y ** The reasoning which Cicero here employe is certainly just, considered ah- Melm. 
alTfotedly : but by no means applicable to the present case. The question between 
Ihe'ariatocralical party and those who were favourers of Csosarand Pompey, was not 
what road should be taken to the same end ; but whether Rome should be free or 
enslaved.*’ 

' I must here lake the liberty to dilfe#from the ingenious and judieious gentleman, 
to wtioin.t am so much Indebted for these trftnslations aud remarks. The question 
at this' time doee not seem to have been, whether Rome should be free or enslaved } 

Imt whether Rome should be under the dominatton of the triumvirate, or of the fish- 
-pond-men, the venerable bench of oonsulars, such monstera as the consuls and Vid. 

candidates of this year 699; or, if you pleasey whether anarchy sboald supr. 
|l£iMra|l,,^ the empire, or a government by three meo. . p. no* 

, ^ I; a. would exlinguish the detestable aristocratical tyranny ooder which Rone 
had ^hiPplly fallen. ^ 

VOL. V. 
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K o ME repeat, therefore, what 1 just now declared, had I 
D^s* absolutely uninfluenced by every motive of friend- 
' ■ - ship, I could still have pursued the same public mea- 
couttb sures in which I am now engaged. But when gratitude 
and resentment both conspire in recommending this 
scheme of action to me, I cannot hesitate a mom^t in 
adopting it ; especially since it appears most conducive 
to the interest of the republic in general, as well as to 
my own in particular. To speak freely, I act upon this 
principle so much the more frequently, and with the 
less reserve, not only as my brother is lieutenant under 
Caesarj but as the latter receives the slightest action, or 
or even word of mine in his favour, with an air that evi- 
dently shews, that he considers them as obligations of 
) the most sensible kind. And, in fact, I derive the same 
benefit from that pcq)ularity and p>ower which you know 
he possesses, as if they were so many advantages of my 
own. The sum of the whole in short is this : I ima- 
gined I had no other method is counteracting those per- 
fidious designs with which a certain party were secretly 
contriving to undermine me, than by thus uniting the 
friendship and protection of the men in power with those 
internal .aids wihich have never yet been wanting to my 
support.”' 

Mclm. * There is no ehatacter in all' antiquity that lies bo open to diseovery aa tiiat of 
Cicero, and yet there is none at the same time which seems to be less geoerallj an- 
dorstood. Had there been no other of bis writing extant, howerer, bat this amglo 
letter, the patriot character, one should have imagined, would have been the last tbiit 
the world trdtdd ever have ascribed to oor aatbor. It is observable (and it is an 
obaervatiOn for which I am obliged to a gentleman, who, amidst far more important 
oCbnpatiods, did not refuse to be the censurer of these papers'), that * the prmciplea 
by which Cicero attempts to justify himself in this epistle are Suotias will eqnalljr de- 
fend the most abandoned prostitution and desertion in pplitSoal conduct. . Personal 
jj^etSttide and resenlment ; an eye to private and pertiouUr Ijilerests, mixed >tth'e 
g^tended regard to public good ; ao attention to e brother’s advfuicement end far- 
mer fkvoi^ ; a BOnsibility id being caressed by % gredt man in poWer ; a oaloqiation 
of the advantages derived from the popniaritv and credit of that great man to one’s 
efirii perSOnat self ; are very vteak foondalionslodaed to sn|)ptfrt tbe snperstrnetititt 
peiinQt*0 obareofar. Yet these a^e the |if|deiples Mloh Qieero here ex- 
ayo#i bnd deftdds!”’ 
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CHAP; VI. 

6t treadbnlitjlf^ obii^a^t ikj kiri^ oflTiliirk i$ brou^lit ' 

to trial a Moood timtf for plundering bis province of Sjria. Cioero defends him At 
this iSobnd ifiaf, anddemnds likewise &bifios, abodsed ot being an accomplice in 
C^inios'a treascm. Jblia,, the daughter of Cecsar^^.aiid wife of l*ompe^v, diea. 
PontiniDS fights lys way to the Capitol, in triampli. Cicero accepts, and presently 
i^si^B, a lidnteitdnbjr Onder Poidpe^. The oleetidn df ndw eonsuU is ob- 
strupted by the tribunes. A design is started to create Pompey dictator^ bot is 
4oibKly dropped. Ah ititorregrfum dddng the idir months <^tnd yddr 700. 

M.' Messala and Cd. Domitius are chosen consuls. 

Cidi^fio’s EogHi^ historian observes, that the long and vc>ror 
£liihorate ariswer of the patriot to his friend Lentolus’s egg. 
itH^ify, coneerning the change in his political conduct, . ' ' ' 
iri§ written before Cicero’s defence of Gabinius : other- 
Wise he would have had a still harder task to make an 
ajA^ogy for himself. • 

The recall of Gabinios frotm his government of Syria 
had been cteOreed the last year ; but he did not return 
to Ronte till abdut the end of September in the present 
year. He boasted eveiy where ©n his journey that he Midoi.,. 
WSa going to demand a triumph ; and, to carry on that 
fiin*0e, contittoed awhile without the gates, tHl, perceiv- ?r.’sM. 
ing how odious he was to all within, he stole privately into "*“* *' 
ttiefcHy by night, to avoid the disgrace of being insulted 
by the poptdaoe. There were three different impeach- 
lUe'Uts provided against him ;* the first, for treasonable 
pi’acCices against the state ; the second, for plundering 
hi# ptovince ; the third, for bribery and corruptiori : and 
^ fhany (tet'sons offered themselves to be prosecutors, 
that fhetowas a conftest among them before tbe prsetor, 

Hdvi' to sfi^st their several claims. 

The first indictment fell to L. Lentulus, Who accused 
hftn the dUy after he entered the city,; that, in defiance 
of t^^n aiid the decree of the senate, he htul restored 
fJiO Kfjg of ]?gypt with an army, Idw^ing his own pro^ 
yihcO tfaked^ open to tbfe ineursiob of enemies, who 
]|Sd; ^de detaatations in ft.—^abinius durst not 
si^litis bea^ fo# the firat .ten days, till hewa^ obliged 

K 2 
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/“me the senate, in order to give them an account, 

b*c'm according to cus(;om, of the state of his province and 

the troops which he had left in it. As soon as he had 

cDuui. told his story, he was going to retire ; but the consuls 
detained him, to answer to a complaint brought against 
him by the publicans, or farmers of the revenues, who 
were attending at the door to make it good. This drew 
on a debate, in which Gabinius was so urged and teased 
on all sides, but especially by Cicero, that, trembling 
with passion, and unable to contain himself, he called 
Cicero a banished man : upon which, says Cicero, in a 
letter to his brother, “ nothing ever happened more ho- 
nourable to me : the whole senate to a man left their 
seats, and with a general clamour ran up to his very 
# face ; while the publicans also were equally fierce and 
clamorous against him, and the whole company behaved 
themselves just as you yourself would have done.” 

Ad Quint, Cicero had been deliberating ti^r some time, vvhether 
he should not accuse Gabinius himself; but; out of re- 
gard to Pompey,was content to appear only as a witness 
against him, and, when the trial was over, gives the fol- 
lowing account of it to his brother : 
ib.4. “Gabinius is acquitted: nothing was ever so stupid 
as his accuser, L. Lentulus ; nothing so sordid as the 
bench : yet, if Pompey had not taken incredible pains, 
and the rumour of a dictatorship had not infused some 
apprehensions, he could not have held up his head even 
against Lentulus: since, with such an accuser and such 
judges, of the seventy-two, who sat upon him, thirty- 
two condemned him. The sentence is so infamous, diat 
he seems likely to fall in the other trials ; especially 
that for plundering. But these is no republic, no se^ 
nate, no justice, no. dignity in any of us : what can I 
say more of the judges ? there were but two of them of 
praetorian rank ; Domitius Calvinus, who acquitted him 
so forwardly, that all the world might see it ; and <p. 
Cato, who, as soon as the votes were declared, ran ofi^- 
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ciously from the bench, to carry the first news to Pom- rwof 
pey. Some say, and particularly Sallust, that I ought to 
have accused him ; but should I risk my credit with 
such judges ? What a figure should I have made, if he 
had escaped from me? But there were other things which •'''p* 
influenced me : Pompey would have considered it as a 
straggle, not about Gabinius’s safety, but his own dig- 
nity : it must have made a breach between us : we should 
have been matched like a pair of gladiators ; as Pacidia- 
nus with i^serninus the Samnite ; he would probably 
have bit off" one of my ears, or have been reconciled at 

least with Clodius. For, after all the pains which I 

had taken to serve him, when I owed nothing to him, 
he every thing to me, yet he would not bear my differ- 
ing from him in public affairs, to say no worse of it : and • 
when he was less powerful than he is at present, shewed 
what power he had against me in my flourishing condi- 
tion, why should I now, when I have lost even all desire 
of power, when the republic certainly has none, when 
he alone has all, choose him of all men to contend with ? 

For that must have beeji the case : I cannot think that 
you would have advised me to it. Sallust says, that I 
ought to have done either the one or the other, and, in 
compliment to Pompey, have defended him ; who begged 

it of me indeed very earnestly. special friend this 

Sallust ! to wish me to involve myself in a dangerous 
enmity, or perpetual infamy. I am delighted with my 
middle way ; and when I had given my testimony faith- 
fully and religiously, was pleased to hear Gabinius say, 
that, if it should be permitted to him to continue in the 
city, he would make it his business to give me satisfac- 
tion ; nor did he so much as interrogate mer— He Ad a«. 
gives the same account of this trial to his other friends : 

“How Lentulus acted his part so ill, that people were 

[Persuaded that he prevaricated and that Gabinius’s 

esbape was owing to the indefatigabfc industry of Pom- 
pey, and the corruption of the bench.” 



TfiB I^OffAN 

sS’gt Abbot thg time of tb^ t^i^l there bgppgpfd a tarii];>le 
i^Tfs. ro**Ma**Ph Tybar* which did fn\«^ damage at 
* ' Rome: many houaesand shops were carried away by it, 
and. the fine gardens of Cicero-s aon-rin-law, Cirapsipes, 
demolished. It was all diarged to the {^solution of 
AdQ. Gabinius, after his daring violation of religion, and cen-r 
tempt of the Sibyl’s books : Cicero applies to it the fol- 
lowing passage of Homer: 

** As when in aatumn Jove his fury poors, 

Avd eerlh is loaden with inpesseot showers ; 

When gnilty mortals break th’ eternal laws. 

And judges brib’d befraj the righteons cense ; 

From their deep beds bids the rivers rise. 

And opens all the floodgates of the skies,” Mr. Pope, II. 16. 466. 

But Gabinius’s danger was not yet over : h^ was to 
be tried a second time, for the plundering his provincp, 
where C. Mempiius, one of the tribunes, was his accuser, 
and M. Cato his judge, with whom he was not likdy to 
jSnd eny favour : Pompey pressed Cicero to defend him, 
gn,d would npt admit of any excuse; and Gabinius’s 
hpmble behaviour in the late trial was intended to make 
way fpr Pompey’s solicitation. Cicero stood drm for g 
ib. 1 . Iphg time : “ Pompey (says he)’ labours hard with me, 
but has yet made no impresislon ; nor, if I retain a grain 
of liberty, ever will : 

* Oh ! era that dim dissrace ffaail >nj iame, 

OWwbelm fne, earth r ” Ij. 4. 21B. 

]Ppt Ppmpey’p incessant impprtm?dty, bached by Csss^’s 
earnest reqijipst, made it yeih to struggle apy lopger ! 
and forced him, against his judgment, his resolution, gnd 
his dignity, tp: defend Ghibinius ; at a time wbeq his dgr 
fence at last proved of no wyice fo him ; foi* he WM 
fopnd guilty by Cato, ^nd condemned of eqpyfe to g 
perpetuaLbanishment. 

I'he tyij^ uf C. RgbiriuiS ffosthumus,. g. perspu of 
equesjttig? was an append^ to that pf Oghinfol? 
it was one pf the grtfolee aggipst Ggbfoiuii, thM 1^ M 
received about 2,0QQ,000 for restoring J|i«g Pfokniy J 
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yet aU iris eotate that laras to be found, nos not suificierit 
to answer the damages in which he was condeittned }^^^ 
nor borald he ^e any security for the rest : in this ease, ^ — 
the method was, to demand the deficiency from those 
through whose h^ds the management of his money 
af&irs had passed, and who were ropposed to have been Muai. 
sharers in the spoil : this was charged upon Rabirhis, 
and ‘^ that he had advised Gabinius to unda'take the 
restoration of the king, and accompanied him in it, and 
was employed to solicit the payment of the money, and 
lived at Alexandria for that purpose, in the king’s service, 
as the public receiver of the Uxes, and wearing the pal- 
lium or habit of the country.” 

Cicero urged in defence of Rabirius, that he had pr<> c. 
borne no part in that transaction ; but that his whole 
crime, or rather folly, was, that he bad lent the king 
great sums of money for his support at Rome ; and ven- 
tured to trust a prince, who, as all the. world then 
thought, was going to be restored by the authority of the 
Roman people : that the necessity of going to Egypt for 
the recovery of that d^bt, was the source of all his mi- 
swy; where he was forced to take whatever the king 
would give or impose : that it was his misfortune to be 
obliged to commit himself to the power of an arbitrary 
monarch : that nothing could be more mad, than for a 
Roman knight, and citizen of a republic of all others the 
most free, to go to any place where he must needs be a 
slave to the will of another ; and that all who ever did 
so, as Plato and the wisest had sometimes done too has- 
tily, always suffered for it : this was the case of Rabi* 
rius; necessity carried him to Alexandria; his whole 
fortunes were at stake, which he was so far from im- 
proving by his traffic with that king, that he was ill- 
tfeafed 1^ trim, imprisoned, threatened with death, and 
glad to run away at last with thelofo.of all : and at that 
very time, it wifs wholly owing to* Cassar’s generosity, 
and regard td (he merit and misforttmes of an (rid friend, 
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he^was enabled to support his fonner rank and 

»*?«. dignity. ” • 

Gabinius’s . trial had so near a relation to this, and was 

naufU therein so often referred to, that the prosecutor could 
not easily neglect the fair oppMsrtunity of rallying Cicero 
for the part which he had acted in it: Memmius ob- 
served, that the deputies of Alexandria had the same 
reason for appearing in behalf of Gabinius, which Cicero 
had for defending him, the command of a master.- 
pre c. ft Memmius (replied Cicero), my reason for defend- 
ing him, was a reconciliation with him ; for I am not 
ashamed to own, that my quarrels are mortal, my friend- 
ships immortal : and if you imagine that I undertook 
that cause for fear of Pompey, you neither know Pom- 
pey nor me ; for Pompey would neither desire it of me 
against my will, nor would I, after I had preserved the 
liberty of my citizens, ever give up my own.” 

Whatever Cicero might say for liimself in the flou- 
rishing style of an orator, it is certain, that he knew and 
felt his defence of Gabinius to be, what it really was, an 
indignity and dishonour to'him, .which he was forced to 
submit to by the iniquity of the times, and his engage- 
ments with Pompey and Caesar, as he often laments to 
bis friends in a very passionate strain : “ I am afflicted 
(says he), my dearest brother, I am afflicted, that there 
is no republic, no justice in trials ; that this season of my 
life, which ought to flourish in the authority of the se- 
natorian character, is either wasted in the drudgery of 
the bar, or relieved only by domestic studies ; that what 
J, have ever been fond of from a boy, 

** Id every virtoongool and ^^lorioni strife 
To shine the first and best*^- ■ - 

is wholly lost and gone ; that my enemies are partly not 
v«ii. opposed, partly even defended by me ; and neither what 
I love nor what I hate left free to me.” 

About this time, and while Caesar was engaged in his 
second expedition into Britain, his daughter Julia Pom- 
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pey’s wife, died* in child-bed at Rome, having been fiwit 
delivered of a son, which died also soon after her. Her eto-. 
loss was not more lamented by the husband and father, ‘ 
who both of them tenderly loved her, than by all their SSiai. 
common friends, and the well-wishers to the public peace, 
who considered it as a source of fresh disturbance to the 
state, from the ambitious views and clashing interests of 
the two chiefs, whom the life of one so dear, and the re- 
lation of son and father, seemed hitherto to have united 
by the ties both of duty and affection. — The jealousies Middi. 
and separate interests of the triumvirs had obliged them 
to manage their power with some decency, and to extend 
it but rarely beyond the then customary forms ; but 
whenever that league, which had made them already 
too great for private subjects, should happen to be 
dissolved, it was thought that the next contest must of 
course be for dominion, and the single mastery of the 
empire. 

On the 2d of November, C. Pontinius triumphed over 
the Allobroges : he had been praetor when Cicero was Ad 
consul, and, at the eiid of his magistracy, obtained the s.T 
government of that part of Gaul, which, some time after, 
provoked by oppression, broke out into rebellion, but 
was reduced by the vigour of this general. For this ser- 
vice he demanded a triumph, but met with great opposi- 
tion, which he surmounted with incredible patience: for 
he persevered in his suit for five years successively ; re- 
siding all that while, according to custom, in the suburbs 
of the city, till he gained his point at last by a kind of 
violence. Cicero was his friend, and continued in Rome 
on purpose to assist him ; and the consul Appius served 
him with all his power ; but Cato protested that Pon- 
tinius should never triumph while he lived ; “ though 
this (says Cicero), like many of his other threats, will 
end in nothing.” The praetor Galba, who had been 

* Ck'MT it. Bud to huve borne the Dew$ of her death with an unoommon firnnesif 
Seneo. Consol, ad Uelv*p. 110. 
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having prooared bj/'atratagem aa 
of t{]e< people in his &vour, be entered the city in his 
,1-— tnitiviphel oHariot, where he was ao rudely received and 
comU Opposed in his passage through the streets, that he was 
forced to make his way with his sword, and tije slaughter 
of many of his adversaries. 

Ad Alt. In the end of the year Cicero consented to be one of 
Pompey’s lieutenants in Spain, which he began to thkik 
convenient to the present state of his atHurs, and resolved 
to set forward for that province about the middle of Ja- 
Ad nuary : but this seeming to give some umbrage to Caesar, 
2 . IS.' who in his letters desired him to continue at Rome, he 
soon changed his mind, and resigned his lieutenancy : 
ib.3.1. to which he seems to allude in a letter to his brother, 
where he says, that he had no second thoughts in what 
concerned Cessar; that he would make good his ehi- 
gagements to him ; and, being entered into his friend- 
ship with judgment, was now attached to him by af- 
fection. 

The prodigious unprecedented knaveries of the con- 
sols and consular candidates, and what followed there- 
upon! so retarded the elections, that the year expired 
before the state was provided with new consuls; and the 
tribunes, whose authority, while there were no consuls 
to control them, was in a manner absolute, did for that 
reason, perhaps, keep off all assemblies for the election 
of those magistrates : but it seems more probable that 
Poropey was at the bottom of this opposition, having 
entertained the fond desire of being appointed dictator. 
Mi^. He chose, however, to keep himself out of sight ; and 
retired into the country, to avoid the suspicion of af- 
fecting a sovereignty which Syllti had made so odious. 
Qaiot ** rumour of a dictatorship (says Cicero) is dis- 
^8- agreeable to the honest; but the other things which 
they tklk oP are more so to me. The whole afiaii* is 

h Wk»i lltMf ttUi«r UliligttMAre d<»M not •ppetr. Bh say*, Mme afilie iri- 
batifft proposed, that, initead of consuls, military tribaneswitiiooisadiar power ihotfM 
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dreaded^ Fompey fiady diadaimt Ai though i!^of 

he never denied it to me hei^e. The tribune Hirroe * 
will prpbdily be the promoter. Good gods I how silly ” i”'?'. 
and fond of himself without a rival ! At Pompey’s ra* 
quest 1 have deterred Crassus Junianus, who fiays great 
regard to me, from meddling with it. It is hard to 
know whether Pompey really desires it or not ; but he 
will not convince us that he is averse to it, if Hirrus stir 

in the^affair.” In another letter “ Nothing is yet Ad Quint. 

done as to the dictatorship ; Pompey is still absent ; Ap> 
pius in a great bustle ; Hirrus preparing to propose it ; 
but several are named, as ready to interpose their nega^ 
tive : the people do not trouble their heads about it ; the 
chiefs are against it ;• I keep myself quiet.” 

The tribune Hirrus,* mentioned in these letters, did • c«iitd 
actually drop some hints leading to a dictatorship ; for 
which Qato treated him so roughly, that he was almost 
reduced to throw up his office. Q. Pompeius Rufus, dio. 
another of the tribunes, the grandson of Sylla, and the 
most warm espouser of a dictator, was, by a decree of 
the senate, committed to prison.*’ This checked all pro<. 
oeeding in that project : and Pompey himself finding the 
greats part of the leading men utterly averse to his dic' 
tatorship, he yielded at last, after an interregnum of six 
months, that Cn. Domitius Calvinus and M. Messala, 
two of the four candidates (who, Cicero tells Us, were 
all alike) should be declared consuls. Domitius was one Vid. Bupr. 
of the contractors for forging decrees, and was without 

ba onoe agaio placed at the bead of the repoblic. But if bj otl^er things he itieai^t 
nothing worse than this proposal, i cannot guess wbj Dr. Middleton sajs, thgt C},- P* 524b 
eero judged rightly in thinking, that there were other things, which in the presort 
sitnalion of the senate and the honest, were of ntore dangerous consequence than a 
dictatorship. Indeed, the doctor is of opinion, that there was qo great reason, to be 
afraid of a dictatorship at this time? For the republic (sajs he) was in so mat a 
^sorder, that nothing less than the dictatorial power could rqdooe it tp a tolerable 
slate.'* [1 pray the reader to remember tbb cohcessiop.] 

^ This ia a. fact, says M. Crevier, I can scarce beKevej as it is not to be paralleled 
in all the history of the Roman republic. The persons of the tribunes were sacyed.— 

Beudes, it is clear IVom the testimony of Asconlns Pedianns, that this Pompelua Ru- 
fus was tribune tlie year following the present, N6w it was np longer the onatopu 
for the same magistrates to be continued in office several years : ai^ If t^ere had 
been an exception Jo Ihvonr of Rufus, Asconimt would probably hq¥e taken notice 
ofit. 
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doubt soi^rted in this election by the interest of his 
690* kinsman, L. Domitius, the consul, another of the con- 
- V - tractors ; as for Messala, Cicero bad particularly recom- 
e^iui- mended him to Caesar ; as appears by what he writes to 
bis. brother Quintus: “As to your reckoning Messala 
Quin* Calvin u$ sure consuls, you agree with what we 

Fr. 3 . 8 . think here ; for I will be answerable to Caesar for Mes- 
sala.” 


CHAP. VII. 

CratiflQS makeff war upon the Parthians ; the enterpriiie unjuat, the event unfortunate. 

Cicero, at Rome, is elected into the college of augurs. 

hoVe The first news from abroad, after* the inauguration of 
consuls, was of the ill success of Crassus’s hostile 
• expedition into the Parthian** territories ; a war com- 
consul, menced without any order or explicit permission from 
Pint! in the senate, and to which the insatiable avarice of the 
A^un Roman general was the sole motive. The republic had, 
first by Sylla, and afterward by Pornpey, made leagues 
niX of peace and amity with the Parthians, and had never 
complained of any infraction of them ; so that this peo- 
ple, having no reason to apprehend an invasion, had 
made no preparations against it. Crassus, therefore, 

Justin, 1. d We are told (hat the Parthians were originaJl^r a people of Scjthia, from whence 
*^* being banished, thev, for that very reason, called themselves Parthians, which word 
in the Scythian language signifies exiles. The counlry to which they retired for a 
settlement, was a small tract, lying to the south of Hyrcania, and to the east of Me- 
dia, and consisted chiefly of barren mountains and sandy plains. During the empires 
of the Assyrians, Mcdes, and Persians, and the first Macedonian kings of Syria, 
soaroe any mention is made of the Parthians. It was about the year of Rome .50it, 
f50 years before the beginning of the Christian sera, and while Aotiocbos, surnamed 
the God, was king of Syria, that, wearied out with the oppressive tyranny of the 
Ib. 4.5. Macedonian governors, the Parthians revolted, under the leading of Arsaces. Who 
Arsaoes was. is not agreed, but it is certain that he ftas always oonsiderod as the 
founder of the Parthian empire, and that bis m^ory was in snob veneration among 
tJieiQy that all his successors took his name. Arsaces extended the Parthian dominion 
beyond the limits of Parlbia ; and in length of time it became so far enlarged by the 
conquesU of the following kings, as to include almost all the country between the 
Stiabo, Oxus nod tbu feuphrales. Its royal cities were Ctesipfaou upon the Tigris, and £oba« 
t6. 743. taua in. Media* The Parthian soldiery were almost all horsemen. Some, clad ir 
complete armour, made use of long spears in fight. The rest had scarce any other 
offensive weapons than the bow and arrow : but they were so dexterous in the mar 
uagement of these, as to be no less formidable when they turned their backs upon 
(heir enemies, than when they faced them. 
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beginning hisi* march* soon after his arrival in the ^..eaatf, '***<ro' 
passed the Euphrates, over a bridge of boats, without; 
opposition, overran a great part of Mesopotamia, and 
possessed himself of several towns ; which being most 
of them Grecian colonies, averse tp the Parthian govern- 
ment, readily submitted to him. 

It is said, that for vanquishing a small body of horse, 
commanded by a Parthian officer, and for reducing by 
force an inconsiderable fortress, called Zenodotia, Cras- 
sus had the weakness to suffer himself to be saluted im- 
perator by his soldiers, who at the same time, despised 
him for his vanity. 

But his greatest folly (says Plutarch) next to the en- 
terprise itself, was, that, instead of pursuing his. advan- 
tage, and pushing on to Seleucia and Babylon, he re- 
passed the Euphrates, leaving behind him only 7,000 
foot and 1,000 horse to garrison the places he had 
taken, and retired into Syria, for his winter-quarters ; 
thereby giving leisure to the Parthians to prepare an 
army against the next year’s campaign. Nor did Cras- 
sus, during the winter take the prudent care to see his 
troops well exercised, and well provided for the war, but 
acted the part of a publican rather than a general, exa- 
mining into the revenues of the province, screwing them 
up to the utmost height, and using all other methods of 
exaction whereby to enrich himself. Being told of im- 
mense treasures deposited in the temple of Jerusalem, 
thither he impatiently hasted, with a part of his army, to 
seize so delicious and so easy a prey. Eleazer, one of 
the priests was then treasurer of the temple. Among' 
other things, which he had under his charge, was a bar 
of gold of the weight of»300 Hebrew minae. This, for 
the better securing of it, he had put into a beam, which 

e Plqtaroh r«Utes, that Crassos, crossing Galitta io the way to bis prorince, and 
finding king Dejotarns, who was advanced in years, employed in bnildinga new city, 
said to him pleasantly, ** Why, king, yon begin your day’s work at tlie twelftli 
hour.*’ The king instantly replied, ** And yon, general, metbinks yon are not too 
early in yonr expedition against the Parthiaos.” Crassus was past sixty, and looked 
mndh older than he was. 



14dl THS Hf^Rt. 

fo be rt^ade holtow for that ; lihd 

fikUi^hg'tbi^ b^affiover the etitrhnoe,t^h«:h froth th^ 
~jp Htdy I^Rci6 iiito the Holy of Holiodj caused the tfeil, 
co^ #bioh parted these two places, to be fastened to it, and 
4 to lani; down froui it. PerOeivihg Crassus’S desigh ef 
plundering the temple, he endeavoured to contpOund 
the matter with him, ^d therefore telling him of suOh a 
bar of gold in his custody, promised to discover and de- 
liver it tobkn, upon condition that he would be Satisfied 
with it, tmd spare all the rest : Crassus accepted of the 
proposal, and solemnly promised with an oath, that, oh 
having this bar of gold delivered to him, he would be 
cont^ted with it, and meddle with nothing else. Rely- 
ing on this promise, Eleazer put him in possession of the 
gold. Crassus had no sooner received it, but, forgetting 
his oathj he only seized the 2,000 talents which 
Pompey lutd left untouched, but ransaOked the temple 
all oter, and robbed it of every thing be thought worth 
taking away,- to the value of 8,CXX) talents more; s6 that 
the whole of what he took from thence amounted to 
10,000 talents, which is abbve 2,000,000 of our money 
[Joseph; Antiq. lib. 14. et de Bell. Jud. lib. 1.] 

Aa soon as the season of the year permitted, CrassUs, 
Strengthened by 1,000 Gallio horse, which his son Pub> 
fins bionght him from Caesafr’s army, drew all bis forces 
together, in order to- prosecute the war against the Par- 
thians, who had now got ready a very great army for their 
defenk^. Pnt, before they entered upon action, ambas- 
sadors were sent from Orodca, the Parthian king, to the 
Beanan general, to ask for udvat rtason he made war opbti 

^ Tbe plaodenikf^ of the temple at Jenisalero [which 1 do not find any where men- 
tiMid tli^B Gre^if IMoHatiV] sfas net dolp aCcnlc^ committed by^Ci^Mii. 

•eM the like part all over the province, wherever any riches were to., be got, parti* 
Prid. dt HierafKdia* ^oir there being in tbdt city dit ancient temple of the SyrIdA 

vol.s. goddess^ called Atergetis, where much treasure was laid up, as buying been tbeool- 
ledtici^of m'iby ydAii, he abided it dll, and idis bd greedy of sbchyibjg the whole of 
if, tbdt, |a|t dby should be' deuined oi^ embezA!le4r he a[^ebt a gfdUl of hlb tfide 
see It alt tdid oht and #eighdd before hior. Ou bill last codling out of this teiu- 
plb, hm sou going belbrb'bSiiA stumbled at the tbfeahold, ahd^ he immediately afitef It 
apbt him. nu tfgh itidkWtrd IdterpfeChd » ad fH oKIbir, th&l rdfebbdeafdrHdl sddii 
happened. 
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him. Grassus atiawered with haoghtiMsa, that 
dedare hf» niMoik When he shduM come to ^leudk. Wk 
T he king, on the leturn of the amba^dom, finding 
to be unavoidable, divided his army into two parts, 
marched in person with one of them, towarcb the boij|efii'“‘*' 
of Armenia, and sent the other under the commend of 
Suirenas,* the most illustrious of ail hia nobles, and a most 
aceomi^ished general, into Mesopotamia { wbO, imme- 
diately after his arrival there, retook some of those 
j^aces of which Crassua had possessed bitnself the year 
before. The garrisons, that escaped to the Roman 
campj filled it with a terrible report of the tminber, 
power, and strength of the enemy j which cast a damp 
upon the whole army, and sunk the courage, not only 
of the common soldiers, bat of the general officers. 
Cassius (the same who was afterward concerned in the 
murder of Csesar) was at this time CrasSms’s qusestor, 
and endeavoured to dissuade him from proceeding any 
farther in his enterprise, till he had well considered it 
again.' At the same time came to him ArUbaaes,*^ king* or 
of Armenia, who had lately succeeded his fhther Ti * vasdes. 
granes in that kingdom. He brought with him 6,000 
horse, which were only his lifeguard. Besides these, he 
told Crassus, he had 10,000 cuirassiers, and 3O,0OO foot, 
ready for bis service : but advised him by no' means to 
march his army through the plains of Mesopotamia, but 
to take his way through Armenia into the Parthian do- 
minions. His reasons for it were, that Armenia being 
a rough mountainous country, the Parthian horse, of 
which their army almost wholly consisted, would there 
be unless ; and he cOulcf take c»re that the Roman mmy 
should be there plentifully provided with all necessaries: 
toth which advantages he would fail of, if he led his 
rtritiy thi^opg^ Mesopotamia,, where he would often.meet 
hrith sandy deserts, and be distressed for want both, of 

' r-mdH'ii'MIiStA be t not of li‘p«Moa, lniit 6r« digoitjr, tad 'eqatveiwt la 
tbato^gratldTiKir. 
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other provisi^^^ was the^ljejBt advice 

could, given him; yet Crassus answered, . tb|^ . 
‘“living left many brave Romans to garrison the tmyM 
which he had taken last year in Mesopotamia, he was 
|r a necessity of going that way, that they.might not 
Dandoned to the mercy of the enemy : but he ac- 


cepted of the auxiliaries which the king offered him, and 
desired they might b^peedily brought to him. The 
prospect of so considerable a reinforcement was, perhaps, 
what chiefly encouraged Crassus, contrary to the advice 
of, the wisest about him, to proceed on his expedition, 
and, without farther delay, to pass the Euphrates,'’ and 
again enter Mesopotamia with his army. But Artabazes, 
on his return, finding Orodes with a great army near 
his borders, was forced to stay at home to defend his own 
country, and therefore, could not give Crassus the assist- 
ance he had promised him. 

After Crassus had thus re-entered Mesopotamia, Cas- 
sius advised him to put in at some of his garrisoned 
towns, and there rest and refresh his army till he $hould 
have got certain intelligence of the number and strength 
of the enemy, and in what place ^nd posture they were ; , 
or, if he thought not fit to make that delay, he should 
at least take his march to Seleucia, along the banks of 
the Euphrates. For, by keeping close to that river, he 
would avoid being surrounded by the Parthians, and 
might be constantly supplied with provisions, and all 
other necessaries, from his barks that were upon it : but, 
while Crassus was considering on this. advice, there came 
to him a crafty Arabian, who diverted him entirely frpin 
following it. He was the head of an Arabian., tribe 
([sdch as the Greeks called Phylarchs^ and the preseijt 
Arabs, Sheks), and having formerly served under Pom- 
pey, was well known to many in the Rpman^.,ariny, a^ 
lool^ed on as. their friend : for which reason he had teen 


^ He passed tbe river et e town tn tbe province of ConmgcnSf called ZengmUf 
urbieh wotd signifiei a bridge* , 
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made choice of, and iient by Surena to act thi& 
fie is, by diflTerent authors, odled by different nanjeaV 
but whatever his name was, he effectually dissuaded 
•Crassus from following the good advice ^ven him by cmmi- 
Cassius. He told the Roman general, that the Par(|iallfe **'''* 
durst not stand before him ; that he had nothing to do, 
for the gaining an absolute vjctory over them, but to 
inarch on ; and he <^red himsdf for a guide to conduct 
him the shortest way to the enemy. Crassus, deceived 
by the fair words, and fooled by the flattery, of this man, 
accepted of his offer ; and so was led by him into the 
open plains of Mesopotamia : and although Cassius and 
others suspected the guide of treachery, and therefore 
pressed Crassus to follow him no longer, but to retreat 
to the mountains, where he might best be able to baffle 
the power of the Parthian horse ; and though roessen* 
gers came to his camp from Artabazes, on purpose to 
persuade him to the same thing, yet he still continued 
in his delusion, till at length the traitor, having brought 
him into a sandy desert, where the Parthians might have 
all the advantage in a Jbattle, rode off to Surenas, and 
I acquainted him with what he had done : adding, that 
now was the time to attack the Romans, who were come 
to deliver themselves into his hands. Nor was it very 
long before Crassus perceived his error. While he was 
making forced marches, fearing nothing but that the 
enemy should escape him, his scouts came back full 
speed to inform him, that the Parthians were advandng 
in prodigious numbers, in good order, and with rouc^ 
confident. 

This report threw thd whole army into a oonstema- 
tion,^ and especially the general, who now began, though 


> Bj Bio ho it etUtd Aagiroi, or Abgtrat $ bj PloUrobj^ Ariumot , bf 

Vt»rbt» MiMfOii twi by Aoborat. 

k Aooordiag to FlBtMh (wboni Appioo «e^ oil tlon^) Bomb tobliort boa 
boto olrtody toniM tbool a doten bod omeot , of Wbion the moot worthy to 
ho fOMoborod (or^ if two plowo, mmi worthy to ic forgot) tbot whn». In 
onior to bogln their onpi^t tpoy gotog to poll op the foremoil itoadird, the 
tifle opoo It torned iie bfod oboof, and looked book, at if U had no mind to go 
forward. 
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^ Ip ^ *®[r «0IIAK'»W®0»Y, 

' of 'irreaokitlim* to |»ut'hii tK)efii.<«li'' 
04^ of b«t^. M following the' ^be of CmstOfl^ 

^pr.h64rewup his in&ntry in- one Une, extended to, a giMt 
that the Parthian horse might not he, aide easily 
' '' p^iprroimd it; and be placed :iill. his cavalry 

mngst tben> altering his mind^^ he formed the ibdt 
into 8 square hody> haung twelve cohorts in each of iiis 
:&nr aides ; and he flanhed each cohort with a squiairmisi 
to tbe endithat every part of his battalion^ being tnp- 
ported by cavalry, might charge with the more safi^ 
nnd; confidence. To his son he gave one of the wingSi 
to Cassius the other* and placed himself in thecentrsu 
Tn thdr march towards the enemy, they came to ta 
rivulet* the sight of which, though its waters were' not 
IPeiry abundant, greatly comforted and rejoiced the sob 
diers* after their long march over so parched and sandy 
a sml. Most of the officers were for passing the nigtd: 
in. that place, and for endeavouring, before they'pna- 
needed fiufther* to get more exact information of ;the 
nwmber, and posture of the enemy : but Publius Crassoa, 
full of ardour and confidence, persuaded his fatherlte 
advance: so that he only made a short halt,, to gfvie« 
ttw^ who, needed refcfshment time for a scanty meal* 
as. they.atepd ie their Tanks », after which he pursued 
•bb march* pushing ou with great haste and precipitUr 

■rion* ■■■ '!*■ 

, WbiBii the two armies were near enough to 
•thh. Parthian pikemen soon perceived, that . the Ro«n«ii 
jj^ri^ion, which they had hoped to break by tho«tbree 
of their ponderous and well-steeled lances, was too deep* 

qpfi;pif^.apd ^rm„. to he by them .eafily pen^toidlaiid 
^y^ined, They, retreated . thmse^re*. by itheit; 4m 

jxriaion and feigned confusion, seemed as if they meant 
to ijtllt‘ the ithld : but the 

«aqnded'"h^ tim'fW^hias tovali^.'''‘^'''OraS|^ 
aticamri th^ his dartmen, and s^er'^ i^ght^ormed bnN> 
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ineetiilg with a fli^t of arrowaj j^kdc^'t w f 
ntdoilcdyi^l'ihaek on .^;-il^ 0 Da» disordered thetW'^ 
aoHEie di^ree^ and terrified them still more : for the Ror 
«MHia.:nOw<:became sensible that they had no defenaive^^ V 
armour that > was proof ^^st the force.of those ||p a# 
dmoust.araows,. which the enemy incessantly showered 
upon. them. Nor. had they any^eans to revenge them* 
selves'; heowse as sOon as. they advanced with thafc;in> 
foot, tbe enemy fled, and, even in flying, continned to 
gall thean. with the same weapons. 

The Romans for sotne time entertained hopes that 
the Farthians would at length exhaust their stock of 
arrows, and then be obliged either to run away or oome 
to e close, flght; hopes ill-grounded ; for the bowmen 
ware supplied with arrows as fast as they wanted them, 
from a great number of camels loaded with them, and 
placed in the rear of the army for that purpose : which, 
when Grassus understood, he ordered his son to attempt, 
at;aU hasards, a close engagement with those troops 
of the enemy which had approached the nearest .to 
Idmk, Publius, therefore, with the 1000 Gallic horse 
«he; had fetougbt from* Gmsar, 300 other horse, StOO 
^nehers,. and cohorts of legionary foot, adiVaneed 
to (he atfcaelu The Farthians instantly gave gaOund^ 

{pd jeiten fled before him and the sanguine youflgt 
wnsrior, imagining himself victorious,, pursued them 
with his whote detodnnent, horse . and foot; Soon 
hetjpepeeiwed that the euemy’s flight had been only 
The> runeuways stopped on a sodden, and, rallyr. 

Wdiy returi^d upon him, The pikejnen, in good 
Qiideiiiiifoe^.the'liQmtm^i while tl^ bowmen, withent 

i^m, 8nd,i»i8qd: 

8iiihj(k>n}ightyjdi(sjt,i as deprived them at once ’both of 
ai^|yiiiAs*P|8l!«^ Partfe&n arrowa,! 

aciflainiibtff toc^^^^ enemies whopit 

^jgJreat nun)bers,'.#f<tlt 

hjfts’tojytfiiififoji' den^aij^ 
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T«rof in iH? oon4ition*lo When their. ccMiiirandef 

w. urg^.theoi to advance ag^nat the. pokedn^.. of; the 
^heinyii iSome shewed him their bands nailed ^tp thor 
h^el^s, others their feet pinned to the.ground, SO thet 
%e^|||0onld neither defend themselves nor fly. ■ 

' fn this extremity, young Crassus, who manifested 
throughout the engagi^ent an heroic bravery, had. re- 
course to his Gallic cavalry as his last resource : and so 
well managed, as with these to force the Parthian pike- 
men to a close fight. But the match was very un^ual. 
The Gallic javelins, or half-pikes, had little effect on 
troopers covered almost from head to foot with iron : 
whereas the long, stout lances of the Parthians proved 
fatal to the Gauls, whose defensive armour, if indeed 
they had any, was very slight. They are said to have 
performed wonders in the action ; but being distressed 
by the excessive heat and drought, to which they were 
not accustomed, and having lost most of their horses 
(transfixed by the Parthian lances), they at length re- 
served to rejoin, if possible, the main body of the army.' 
Carrying with them young Crassus, grievously wound^^ 
in many places, they made to a small sandy hill, hot for 
from them. Here tying their horses one to anotb<R:» 
and placing them in the midst, they formed themselves 
into a circle, and made a rampart of their shidlds, hoping 
to find it an effectual defence against the arrows of the 
* barbarians. But herein they fatally mistook : for ‘on 
even ground, the foremost rank in some measure. de- 
feihfod those that were behind it ; wha^ras cm an aacseiit, 
the hinder ranks standing necessarily higher than those 
before, all were equally exposed^ to the enemies’ anhws: 
eO'that they quickly found theis e^ deq>erate, ’anjd th«t 
they must perish without glmy, tmd almost vrithotit^ie*' 
astence. ^ The young gmewl, dfiideirihlg: to' deaerk Na 
tvoj^s, and attempt a Co 

of hw own haitd, 
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llifough.' ; Most of the hblSl^ Who had abcc^ih-; 
^Oiod hiihn Id^od'thei^riBol^ The' i^st were all sMin 
^ the'eneiltij^, eieept abbot dOO, who fell alive into 
|helr hands. The Parthians cutoff the head of yoUng^Sii. 
Crwsus^ and, taking it with them, marched to dttack 
the proconsul. 

Publius, from the beginning of his distress, had dis- 
patched messengers to his father, to give him notice of 
the difficulties and dangers he had run himself into, by 
his inconsiderate pursuit of the Parthians. The first 
messengers were intercepted and killed : others reached 
the army. Crassus rdlnained awhile unresolved what 
to do. He feared the loss of all, if he marched to the 
succour of his son ; yet his affection for his son urged 
him irresistibly to it. He moved forward : the enemy 
presently appeared, and, by their terrible shouts and ev 
utting noises, proclaimed their recent victory. Before 
them, as they approached, was carried upon the end of 
a lance, the head of Publius Crassus, whilst scoffingly 
they asked aloud, Of what family was that young 
mart ? who were his parents ?” A scene which sunk the 
spirits of the Roman soldiers more than all the calamities 
they had before suffered. Crassus is reported to have 
acted the hero upon this occasion. Riding through the 
ranks, as the army marched on, he said aloud ; This 
misfortune, follow-soldiers, concerns me only ; the glory 


t 'VPufaliut CrattsD^ was a jrouib of au amUble cbaraeier; educaiad wtili ibe Meim.dcr^ 
airicteat bare/ and perfectly iiiatracted in all the liberal atudies } be bad a ready wit 
tmi fafjr bii^nage ; was wUboot tM-rofatiQOt laodast tt«ffU| 0 t|oe» 

adorbed with all the acoompliMtiinents proper to form a principal citizen and leader 
iolftliltepabtlo ; bjr the force of bis own jadgtaent bo hid dee utodthinaolf vulry 'early 
to the ohUrwaoce and imitation of Cioero;, whom lio perpetoally attended, and reyer- 
li Idafd'ot lltiat p'leiy. CiCero ooneeiTod a iiintaal alTeotioii Ibr him, and 
obaeyyli^ bb tmr (hirst of glory* wai oonataiHly InetiUiiig into him the notion 
Or it, and oahulriibg litm to pursue mat sure path to it", wbioh his ancestors had left 
iffmCob IfMd through the gf«deal,«aomit of civil bononm. Boi, by 

Cprying uMor Cassar in the Gallic ware, be bad learned, as bo fancied, a shorter way 
.4lKrai«e^«dd.ph1der^^t^e and, haring signaliaed 

hlnaadC la a. immpaign or, two as a a^ddier^ tcio^mn^ haste to he a genoM; 

Msistanee of bis fathorlolho 

tboir aarvices.*' Bji. Fam. 3. 8. and ihi 13. 16. Vid, Brat. p. 4U7. ll* Flat, in Crass. 


lie 

^ ^ ?emr iHantiy te^aifi y<9t entiipa^ «0 

passbnate > me for baying lost ^a branre a spn^ 
coocem be shewn, by ponishing the cruelty iff^str po^ 
i^iea.” The soldiers gave a shout ; but with a voice sp 
faint and languid, as spoke more of dejection than 
courage. 

The fight presently began. The Parthian bowmen* 
wheeling about the Romans, galled them in fiank with 
showers of arrows, while. the pikemen, assailing them in 
front, made, them recoil and crowd closer tqgethOT* 
which hastened their destruction. Night coming, on, 
the Parthians retired, it being contrary to their custom 
’ to pass the night ' near an enemy, because they never 
fortified their camps, and because their horses and arrows 
could be but of little use in the dark, Their retreat, 
however, did not kindle in the Romans the least spark 
of hope. Giving all for lost, they had no attention to 
bury their dead, to console the dying, or succour the 
wounded : every one bewailed his own fate : fpr, should 
they remain where they then were till daylight, or 
should they set forward in the dark to traverse an almost 
boundless plain ; in neither supposition did they see any 
chance of escaping. They were much perplexed like- 
wise on account of their wounded men. If they took 
these with them, it would retard their flight ; if they 
fi}rsook them, the cries of the wretched, so abandoned, 
would publish the departure of the army- Though the 
soldiers knew their genera! to be the faulty cause of all 
their calamities, yet they wished to see him, and to hear 
him* But Crassus had not the ^confidence to apqpear. 
13e had cast himself on the groand, and there he Jay* *s 
a man quite stunned and senseless." Qctavius and Cas- 

* M iHrikUig (^atunpld pf Um of nan* Uio uistabUHjr.of^lB- 

i»i Craas. tB» and ilio nidaeii of oiiboiiiidcid ambilimi! JPliitffircIi tella tbh Wt 

pr^TUioo i$xrUi foU bj M |o Cvaaiaa, lie Utiotfglita that. fbfUino.liad Hiafer* h 
iiojriai^bQe, fiiToonblelo bin. ItecWd 

»ot^ even ia (J^ finwigerat eontain JMia Jojr ; Ms to bla 

aod ooobdaotSi be l3ttrt«d oot maojr extravagcat «im diildiafa boaatloga ; a Jblly 
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8itft.(tlse one faifrlieutdnant, >ettd th# other his qussstor), 
h^ing' found . him in this posture o£ dejection, endee* *t<niC 
votned to rouse him to a more mainly deportment ; but 
without : suoo^: They took upon themselves therefore 
to bcdd'a council of war; and it was resolved to retire 
immediately. The troops decamped in silence. Dole- 
ful and aifi^ing were |j)e lamentations of the miserable 
men, whom necessity constrained their fellows to aban- 
don. The care of such of the wounded, who, having 
some strength left, dragged themselves along with the 
army ; the apprehension of being pursued and over- 
taken ; and the drawing up frequently in battalia upon 
false alarms, made the march of the army very slow. A 
certain officer named Egnatius, at the head of 300 horse, 
leaving the mafo body, and pushing forward with all 
diligence, arrived under the walls of Carrae* about mid- 
night. Calling but to the guard, he bade them tell Co* 
ponius, the governor, that there^ had been a great bat- 
tle between the Romans and the Parthians. He said no 
more, nor discovered himself, but immediately pursued 
his route to 2^ugma : and by this he sav^ indeed bis 
300 horse ; yet was much blamed for deserting hia ge- 
neral. The message, however, which he sent to Copo- 
nius^ proved of service to the army ; for the governor, 
conjecturing from the words and manner of Egnatius 
that afiairs went ill, sallied 'out with his garrison, met 
Crassus and his troops, and conducted them saf<^y into 
the city. 

The Parthians, though apprized of Crasaus’a retreat, 
waited for day, according to their custom. Then en- 
tOsing' the Roman camp, they massacred the^ sick and 
wonted to Uie amount 5f about 4000 men. Many of 
tile Roman soldiers they likewise overtook and riaugb- 

wfalipti li«i' bad iiaTer baen of ifi tfa9 fortavt pxft of (da llfb. JLuoQllua bad' dim#' 
oo^magaiiiatTigraQea} Pompey notbii^ : bot, aa for Idoiao^t 

Ibo IWta oir Partbia aboold not b« the limita a^'bia ^ohqiieata ; the Romqn ebifW, 

Iii^^r jiia ^jitets ^imio flj triampbiol or«r lliqllil^aiid ladia^ qidtq Urn 
cM^.qnd ibe axtremitiea of tbq eaaU 

Tho llaian or Cbarimn of tfre Holy odiore AbrabOn iofoarood. 
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v^Mrf t^wed ini.^ phun': psrliotdsHx&ur oofaorts, which IurI. 

B cf« their way in the darh. ' Om of these» enJy tfwnuty*. 

-I — r men eacaped. It nfsaid, . that: the inviociiide cohr^^ 
MQthiwhichthey deiended themaelves, struck their iassath 
ai^ with such admiration, that they voluntarily openied 
to them a free passage to Came. 

Surena being told, as he appj^ched that city, a£ a 
rumour which prevailed, that Crassus and the principal^’ 
dien of the Romans had all made their escape, began to. ’ 
fear the loss of what he esteemed the chief £*011 of his 
victory. To know the truth, he ordered one of his peo- 
ple, who could speak Latin, to go near the Walls; and' 
in his name invite Crassus and Cassius to a conference 
with him. This messenger was attended by some Ara- 
bians, who, having formerly served in life Roman army, 
knew the persons of both. Cassius a mae ared upon the 
walls, and was told, that Surena colH^ted to make 
peace with the Romaps, on the condition of their eva- 
cuating Mesopotamia. The proposal, as aflairs then 
stood, appeared to the Roman quaestor far from being 
disadvantageous : he promised" therefore to r^x>rt it to 
the general. The Parthian, having thus learned what 
he wanted to know, laughed at the credulity of the Ro- 
mans ; and the next day, while he was preparing to at< 
tadc the place, gave them to understand, that, if th^ 
would obtain leave to retire'4n safety, they must deliver - 
up to him Crasmis and Cassius. No thought remained 
now but of running away in the dark ; and it was neees^' 
sary to keep this resolution concealed till the mommit 
of execution. Crassus, once more fatally deceived^ 
pSrted'the secret to a traitcW, naitoed AndromaeiiiUS; 4itd 
even took the same traitor for his guide. AndromUchuS- 
sentf^advioe Surena of what was intended ;rand* Hi' 
ovderitp oomfdete the destruction of the Roman arin^; ' 
contrived to .]<^d ,^em by ways ro indirect, ^ch wind- 
inf^ and ttitiaMOgi^ uiey ^n^ Imt little |roon^. 'ill:! 
a long mtueh ; and at length be'^t»toUght’them'mIo 4: 
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ftift of dHi^cs'^audieodom Many ttow 
to :>9iia|]eet. treaehery; atMl wooM follow him mt fatr^ 
tbor. Oassttis, with 500 hcn'se, retohiing to C^re, pro- 
Vtdksd himself diere with some^ArahijEin guides,'' who^S^. 
lidthfiilly conducted him and his folkMrers into Syria. 
Octavius too, the general's lieutenant, convinced of 
Andromachus’s perfidy, made a Umely retrea(,> leading 
jdfir. 5000 men to a hilly ground, where they oonld 
not j be much annoyed by the enemy’s cavalry. Yeti 
when he learnt that Grassus had somehow gained an 
eminence, about a mile off, where he was in great dan> 
ger from the Parthians, whom daylight had brought 
upon him, he boldly* mardied thither, followed by bis 
5000 men; who, encompassing Grassus, and making 
a rampart for Mftn of their shields and bodi^, vowed 
that no arrows d^uld reach their general, so long as a 
man of them rosined alive to defend him. Surena, 
perceiving the ardour of his own soldiers to abate, and 
apfu^hending, that, if the Romans should spin out the 
battle till night, they might then gain the mountains 
and be safe, for the foture, from his attacks, had again 
recourse to his wonted craft. He suffered some prisoners 
to escape, before whom the Parthians, discoursing with 
one another, had designedly said, that their king was far 
from intending an implacable war with the Romans, and 
would he ^ glad to regain their friendship by treating 
Cntssua with generosity. That this stratagem might 
more easily take effect, he ceased hostilities, and, attend* ■ 
ed by his principal officers, advanced in pacific guise 
towards the hill, having his bow unhent, and ludding 
out bis hand, as a friend, to Grassus,' whom he invited 
to a treaty of accommodation. ** The king (he said) 
having, much against his will, , made «the Romans sm* 
sfole of lus power^ and of theT bravery of his troops,; fo 

' 1 > / 1 1 j % ! ' I , 

* It U that tlwife Arabitfif, being ab^t the racMW. aaliQiled 

Gai#fea^aaflM«0giiMtaadviaiw/fiiltM«ai»M Ta#hi«b^ 

arai t^wendf that be eras mooh nei9 of SegAtUriai; aHodieg to tbe I^^hUn 
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nonr disposed them pro^ of ibtt cienie»qr;«iH| 

gQOchieMj. hyeui^nl^ tbeniitojretire m miety;’'n^«On»> 
■ v ' '■ 9tw« who saw DO rmsoD for eo sudden a chan^,' was iflot 
«oim)i^ . deceived $ his soldiers wa%: and, notwithstandii^ aH 
he icould say to persuade them to have patience l»ll nig^ 
when they might make a retreat to the mountains, tti^^ 
seditiously, and with rests, compelled him toaccept ttf 
Surena’s invitation (a behaviour strangely ill suitiiS^ 
with what has been just related of their zeal and fide^ 
iity). At going from them, he is reported to have said : 
“ Octavius and Petronius, and you the rest of the oonio 
manders here present, you are witnesses of the violence 
offered me : nevertheless, for the*honour of the Roman 
name, 1 desire you will declare to all the vrorld, that 
Crassus perbhed by the craft of his ejibroies, not by the 
perfidy of his soldiers and fellow-citiz^ps.” 

Octavius and Petronius, and some <iKltor officers, not 
enduring the thought, that their general should go 
alone, descended the hill with him ; but be sent back 
his liotors. Certain heralds from Surena, having ac- 
costed him with profound respect, desired him, in the 
Gre^ language, to send somebody before, to see that 
the Parthian general and his retinue were without arms. 
Crassus answered, that, if he had retained the least con^ 
cern for his life, be would never have put himsdf into 
their bands. However, to 4eam what appearance things 
had, he sent forward two men, who were to bring hith 
vrord. These wes'e instantly seized, by Surena’s order; 
who then, attended by his principal officers, coming tip 
iQjfaim,^ with an air of astonishment, said, How I what 
an indecent sight is this ! a Rotoa^ general on foot, and 
weon horsdrack 1” “ No error committed on either dde 
(saMwered Craasns) ; each follows the custom of hns 
eounMy.^ : ^*Ffom this axoment (said the JP^rthilii) 
there if a league of amity between die king my master 
|pd the Rpiiwm peof4ei but it iauuMt Jbe put, in 
ihc yon,. Romans^ are very apt to forget yoiir ehgfgitf 
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lW' trfi| 9 ty ,pti the * l^ks' fti the ^E^phrated” Oasmil ^ ^ 
hen^upon ordered a ^orse to be broogbt hicn.. Ttwra .■ ' ■ ~ » 
no JUeed <«8id Surena), the king makes yoil a pre»^^ 
liifc of one and immediately a horse, wilb rich trap- 
jlhigs, was led to him ; and he waa forcibly put into the 
saddle : spide of Surena's attendants switchingtbe faorae, 
to< hasten him forward. The Homans now saw plainly, 
that the purpose of the Parthian was to take Graasns 
alive. Octavius therefore seized the bridle of the horsey 
and sto|H>ed him. Petronius and the other officers sur- 
rounded their general, putting themselves in a posture 
to deilhd him. A tumult and scuffle ensued. Oetaarhis 
killed one of the Parthian grooms, and was himself 
killed by a stroki^f a lance run into his badcv Orassus 
himself fell dead quickly after ;• but whether he was dis- 
patched, by the hand of an enemy, or of a fnend, who 
would preserve him from the disgrace of becoming a 
prisoner, is uncectain. 

' Surena, by fair words, notwithstanding the experience 
which the Romans had, of his perfidy, decoyed many of 
those who had remained on the hill to surrender them- 
selves prisoners. The most courageous waited for the 
night to attempt a retreat ; but of these few escaped, 
the rest being intercepted by the Arabs, who scoured 
the country with that intent. In the several actions and 
disasters of this war, the Romans are said to have lost 
20,000 men' killed, and 10,000 taken prisoners. It was 
one of the greatest blows that Rome had ever received 
from a foreign enemy, and for which she was ever after 
meditating revenge. 

‘ Orodifs, at the time df Crassus’a death, was in Arme- 
nia, having there made peace with Artabazes. For this 
pHnee, on the loturn ^ the messengers which he latA 
seht to the Roman camp, findinifj h^ the account wb^ 
tihey hrpi^t of the mdishres vrl^ Craasus toiokla Ifee 
Ftuthian war, that he mnat necessarily be nndhne, com- 
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iTSat rfl'iiiatt«i‘4^with Orbdk ; aqd*hy ^lb|‘<^'«|f 

^jnai'Hage’^ t^acdi’aa, the Wh of Pit- 
: thiatii ivster^ to fuH amity with htih. AhH 

iSmt. while ' they Wej« sitting together at the hoptial-f^^'^ 
came a nieihenger, who presented Orodes with the'~ft CT|' 
aitd hand ofCrassns, which Surena had caused toh^^ll^ ' 
nio.i.«.dff“ with that intent."* This much increase the mirlti 
*. 1 ™*' and joy of the fbast. And it is said, that melt^ gold 
was then poured into the mouth of the lifeless head byway 
of ‘ intxdtery ; as if they would thus satiate that thirst 
after riches, for which Crassus had been so remarkable. 
tsMt. ' The chief and immediate concern whibh the city felt 
^ oh the ’news of Crassus’s death, and the destruction'' of** 
his forces, was for the detriment th^the republic had 
auftered, and the dangers to which ^was exposed, by 
the loss of so grelat an army ; yet the prindpal mischief 
lajf in what they did not at first regard, and seemed ra- 

P Sareoh did not long rejoice in bis viclorj ; for Orodes, enr jing btm the giorjf jof 
if, end growing jeolous of tbe greet eogmentstion of bis |»q wer and interest from liis 
iote soeoesses, soon ifler csQsed bini to be pot to destfa* P<lut* in Onss. j 

t The Roman writers generally imputed this disaster to Crassos’s GOniempt of the 
aospioea ; ** as some Christians bare iinee charged it 1o his ucrilegious viidation of 
MIddl. the tessf^ of ieriiaalem — both of them with equal auperstition (says Dr. Middletop) 
p. S96» pratondiflg to Unfold tbe ooonfe]i of Hearen, and to fathom those depths, which are 
declared to be unsearchable.'’ 

Connex ' Prideaux ia one of tbe Christians here referred to ; hit words are these-^ 
parts, u. **' Oraasus made a great number of false steps in tbe whole conduct of ibis war; and 
465. 8so! although he waa often warned, yet, being deaf to all good adriee, lie obstinately loN 
Ed. 1718. lowed hi# own dehiaions, till he {lerisiied in them. For being, fbr bis impioua sa^ 
oriJege at ietuaalem. Justly destined to deslrnolion, God did oast infatuations iatd 
aU hit eouulclsa for tbe leading bin thereto.'* « • . ^ 

Prideaux same author, speaking afterward of the deplorable end of Pompey tbe GrUUftf 

Utui : **,Ro naa had enjoyed greater prosperity till be proftined tbe ten^ 
vid ^ Gad, at Jeruealem after that, bU fortunes were in a eontlnmiJ daelhie, filhal 
toI. 4. langib, to expiate ftir that impiety, be was thus vilely murdered iu the eonfiaes olthat 
p. oountry where he bed oomn^iltcd it.*' 

Tom. 1^' M* Crevier, another Christisn, speaks to the same effect with regard to both these 
p. 71. Roman generals* But it would seem, tbit Dr. Prideaux delivered these opinhns not 
Pridesttx ^ pucoliaf ta a believer of the Holy Soripturea, but as proper to every religious phi- 
part 1. loaopber : for, having related how Cambyses, kinga>f Persia, in a rage drew out hit 
^ 171. dagger, and ran ti into the thigh of the aacred ^11, the B^ptian god Apis* of u^hieb 
ITS. wound the god died, he afterward relates ihe death of Oambyses in the following 
As he XDOitOted hie horse, his sword, falling out of tbe sctthbard, gave him 
a wound in the thigh, of which he died a few days after. The Egyptians remarking, 
thst it was in Ibo tame part of the body where be had wOonded the Apis, reekonad ' 
it as an espeoial Judgment from Heaven upon him for that &et ; and perchance they 
wWiiet moeb out in it For it seldom happening in an affront given to any pa^l- 
oularmodo of w^raliip,^i» erroneous soever H may he, hot thatruUffion is in gene* 
vnl wounded heM/; ihem are miny instanees in history, wheroln Oed bath very 
otvofuly ptmiabed IbnpfWihAiiiwir of religion in the drovit of times, and under the 
wofit mode of beat^ idelatry. 
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thef^to, n^oice at> th^ )o$ 8 .of .Cjirasaua. himself. 
af^i* fhe death of Julia, .C^raams’sa^itibprlty vas tbp only * * 2 '* 
in^na left of curbing the power of^ IPotppey and the ami 
ytion, of C8p!9ar, being read^f a^vvays Jp .airport the^i. 
filter against the encroachments of the stiphger, .and"^'*' 

, ;|l^p them both within the bounds of a decent respect 
to the laws : but this check being now taken away, and 
the power of the empire thrown, as a kind of prize, be- 
tween two, it gave a new turn to their several preten. 
sions, and created a fresh competition for the larger 
share. . 

By the death of young Crassus, a place became vacant loddu. 
Hfln the college of augurs, for which Cicero dedared him- 
self a candidate : nor was any one so hardy as to appear 
against him, excdpt Hirrus the tribune, who, trusting 
to the popularity of his office, and Pompey’s hivour, had 
the vanity to pretend to it : but a competitor so unequal 
furnished matter of raillery only to Cicero, who was*** 
chosen without any difficulty or struggle, with the una- 
nimous approbation of the whole body.' 


^ Thif ooUegv, from the liuit ref ulaiion of it by Sjllo, cooiUted of Bftm, who MMdl. 
wm all peraons of the first ilistinction in Romo i it was a priesthood for life, wbieb p* 
no crime or forfeitore could efiboo : the priests of all kinds ware origioall j efaosoo I’* 
bj tboir oolloftos, till Domitius, a tribaos, about fifty years before, Iraosfehred the 
bhoioe of them to the p^pte, whoso autborily was held to be soperior in saered as 
well M'OieU nfiaira. This not was refersed by Sylla, end Ibe aiidcot right rastored 
to the colleges; but JLabienns, when tribaue, in Cicero’s eonsolsbrp, roMled. the 
law of Pomitios, to fsoilitate Gaskar’s adrsooement to the l^h^priestbood. It was 
Oeeessary, faowevor, that overy oandidtto should be nominated to the people bjr two 
angnrs, who gaee e aolamn testimony opoe oath of his dignity and fitness for the 
eifiee : this was done in Cicero’s ease by Pompey and Uorlensios, the two moit 
endoent members of the oollege ; end, after Ibe election, he wMfnatalled wilb ell the Brut, init 
nsiml formelities by Hortensias. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Setndiloas proceedings of the oaiidjdAtes for the oonsolship. Milo, who is one of 
lisnit l«i 0 lldal roBSouotsi* with Clodios oo the Appisn wtjr, whl6h ooMsIOlll 
terrible tomolls and mjsobiefs in the oltj* To reoiedj these d’Mrdors, PtetjMjMr 
IS elected sole ooosiil : lie pabli*ihes several new laws. Milo is broofcht to tniF» 
•od» tboitah defended bj Cicero, i» oondeinned^ Craero's eondaot in itelettW || 
the sale of MiloN eAects. Two of the late oandidates for the oonsnlship are Iri^ 
hr bribery by Pdmpej*'§ now laws. His sbamehil partUlHj on this oncniiwii 
Two of the late triboneihare sentenced to banishment for their riotups prooeedings 
hi their magistracy. The government of Cilicia falls by lot to Cicero, ThC 
Qsurions extortion practised by M. Brntos, the renowned patriot-assassin* Gi« 
Cairo's military aohieveraents. His excellent condnot in the civil government of 
hia^fovinoeL Appinsand Pico are chosen ooasors, the last who bqte that often 
dtiring the repoblioan state of Rome. 

rokb'^^^ o^didates for the consulship of the coming year 
B.adi. Annius Milo, Q. Metellus Scipio, and P. Plan-^ 

tius Hypsaeus, who pushed on their several interests 
comui. with such open violence and briberyn^s if the consul- 
Hiddi ®bip was to carried only by money or arms. Clodius 
n^^ia putting in at the same time for the praBtorship, and 
c«l' employing all his credit and interest to disappoint Milo. 
Pompey was wholly averse to Milo, who did not pay 
him that court which he expected, but seemed tp a£&ct 
an independency, and to trust to his own strength, 
while the other two competitors were wholly at his de- 
votion : Hypsseus had been his qusestor, and always hts 
creature, and as for Scipio, Pompey designed to b^me 
hta son-in-law, by marrying his daughter Cornelia, a 
lady of oeleb’atpd accomplishments, the widow of young 
AdPomt. Cicero, on the other hand, served Milo Ao 

F.m. utiUost of his power, and ardently wished his suoceas. 

In the heat of this competition, Curio was coming 

home from Asia, and expected shortly at Rome ; whence 
Cicero sent an express to meet him on the road, or at 
his landing in Italy, with a niosC earnest and pressiug 
letter to engage him to Milo’s interest. 

Diiddi. The senate and the aristocratical party were generally 
’’ for Milo : but three of the tribunes were violent against 
him, Q. Pompei^ Rufus, Munatius Plancus Bursa, and 
Sallust the historian; the other seven were his taat 
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but abo^e al3t^. Coetmi^ wfao« out of regard to nxror 
dhtta^ tmad Milo with a paeticalar zeaL But while 
ril things were proceeding very prosperously in his ”1.1..* 
fOor« and nothing seemed wandng to crown hi8< success^ 
b|||t to bring on the eleotion^ which his adversaries' fer 
reason ia|poored to keep back» ail his Hopes and 
fortunes were blasted at once by an unhappy reneottntier j. 

vlith his old Miemy Glodius. . i 

Tlwir meeting was wholly accidental on the Apphm Dio,i.4o. 
road, not fiw H’om the city; Clodius coming bbmeAKra. 
from the country towards Rome,. Milo going out about u mu' 
three in the afternoon; the first on horseback, with 
•throe companions, and thirty servants. well armed; the 
bitter in a chariot with his wife and one friend, but with 
a much greater retinue, and among them some gladia' 
tors. The servants on both sides began presently to 
insult each other; when Clxxlios,. turning briduly to 
aome^ of Milo’s men, who were nearest to him, and 
dutStening them with bis usual fierceness, received a 
wound in the shoulder from one of the gladiators; and, 
after receiving, several more in the general fray, which 
instontly ensued, find^ his life in danger, was forced 
to. dy shelter into a neighbouring tavern. MUo, 
btat^ i by tlm success, and the thoughts of revenge, 

Sfad refieettng that he had already droie enough to give 
his enemy great advantage against him, should he be 
bfl aKve to pursue it, resolved, whatever ivas the con^^ 
toquenoe,; to have, the pleasure of destrdjring him, and 
fsdeaedi’the house to be stormed, and Clodiu« .to be 
dragged; .out «hd murdered: the matter of .the tavern 
npsrrhhftobe'ihUkd^ deuen of Cio^s’arorvanta, 
them iso that Glo* 

in ithe;,voad.fWb<|m bifelhiitiUtifili 
lenaitor, happebit^ to cbme >by, tooiesit>'«t)l 
and brongl^! it . wttbi him to Ronad} 
frae to ijCon<^fi>‘aIl>eeiyenKl wii^ 

«)d WQUlids* to the vbw oi the popttlaeB, who 
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T«^ flockfid about it in oowds to laai^ the miamdillqSl^ 
TM> I their leader. The next day the tndb, tM»ded 
— t Oo^tia, a kinsman of the deceased, and one of his diief 
tSU’ ineradiaiies, carried the body nake^ so as all the woonds 
n^bt be seen, into the Forum, and placed it on d|e 
rostra, where the three tribunes, MUo'sjenemies, 
prepared to harangue upon it, in a style suited to the 
lamentable occasion ; by which they inflamed the niut* 
titude to such a height of fury^ that, snatching up the 
. body, they ran away with it into the senate-hOuse, and# 
toning up the benches, tables, and every thing com- 
laistible, dressed up a funeral pile upon the spot, and, 
together with the body, burnt tbe house itself, with a 
basilica also, or public hall adjoining, called the Pordan ; 
and in the same fit of madness proceeded to storm the 
houK of Milo, and of M. LepiduS the interrex, but 
were repulsed in both attacks with some loss. 

These extravagances raised great indignation in the 
city, and gave a turn in favour of Milo ; who, looking 
upon himself as undone, was meditating nothing before 
but a voluntaiy exile : but now taking courage, he ap- 
peared in public, and was introduced into the rostra' by 
Ccelius, where he made his defence to the people ; and, 
to mitigate their resentment, distributed throu^ all 
the tribes above 3/. a man to every poor citieen. But 
all his pains and expense were to little purpose ; for 
the three tribunes made it their business to keep up flie 
ill4*umour of ^he populace ; and, what was more foUd#, 
Pomp^ would not be brought into any measures icf 
aocoromcidating the matter; so that the tumultt 
inerting, the smiate passed a decree, that the inti^> 
rea,' ashsted the tnbunes atid PomfN^, Should 
<iah-''<foat the n^blic received uodetrimtot; Mdthik 
‘in«f«rttcalar should raise a body of trod^^ 
thd^tx^nton security; whkh he presently drew 
foom all pelts of Italy. In this ooitfosion the ram^ 
dTa dktatcir eras again industriously revived, and 
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alarm to the senate, who, to avoid the greater rm at 
^il, camti to the resolution of creating Pompey consul m. ' 
without a colleague. Bibulua had made the motion ; T,,-' 

-assigning for his reason, that. by this means the com-^^i. 
monwealth wonld be freed from its present confusion ; 
cu*, if it must be enslaved, would have the best master 
it could hope for. Every body was surprised at this Ian- *“ 
guage from Bibulus, who had always shewed himself 
an enemy ofPompey : but they were yet more surprised 
by what Cato said on this occasion : he declared, that, 
though he could never have prevailed with himself to be 
the author of such an advice, nevertheless, since it had 
been moved by another, his opinion was, that it . should 
be followed. That any government was preferable to 
anarchy ; and that he thought no man better qualihed 
than Poinp>ey to hold the reins of government in a time 
of so great disorder. Hereupon the senate passed a 
decree, that Pompey should be sole consul ; and. ac- 
cordingly, on the 25th of February, he was, by Ser- 
vius Sulpicius the interrex, declared elected alone to 
that magistracy. Pompey, highly pleased with the ho- 
nour which Cato had done him, returned him abundant 
thanks for it; requesting at the same time, that he would 
in private give him his advice and assistance for the 
worthy discharge of his office. Cato answered : Pom- 
pi^, you owe me no thanks: what. 1 said in the senate 
was with a view to serve the commonwealth, not to 
aerye you ; if you consult me in private, I will freely 
-give you my advice: and, in public, 1 shall always speak 
0y opinion, though you should notask it.” 
v Dio ti^ls qs .that the senate, and Bibulus in particular, 

Wfure j^ppreheuMve at this time, lest Csssar .should, be 
^hpeon one pf the consuls at the next .election, and Ibr 
tWt reason took this unprecedented step^f which, . if 
sufficiently accounts for Cato’s favour to Pompoy; 

Iqr. the reader most liave already dbserved, and.txrill 
heieafter have fresh occasion to observe, ffiat -the mala 
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Y«.tof spring ofsotne of Cato’s political movements, was neitber 
»i. the love of virtue, nor the love of hiscoantry* bttt "a 
- .1 -' . ’ personal hatred to Caesar. 

^, 1 . Pompey applied himself immediately to calm the pub- 

m!^i disorders, by the promulgation of several new laws,* 
p- w.’ prepared by him for that purpose. One of them was, 
40 . 140 . to appoint a special commission to inquire into Clodius’s 
Argum. death, the burning of the senate-house, and the attack 
on M. Lepidus; and to appoint an extraordinary judge 
of consular rank to preside in it; a second was against 
bribery and corruption in elections, with the infliction 
of new and severer penalties on those who had been 
guilty. Cato, according to Plutarch, objected to this 
law, as unjust with regard to past offences ; and he ad- 
vised him to provide only for the future. Appian re- 
ports, that, by Pompey ’s new law,* all who, from the 
time of his first consulate (twenty years before), had 
been in any public office, might be called to account for 
corruption in obtaining it, or roal-administration in the 
exercise of it. As this space of time comprised the 
consulate of Caesar, those of his party imagined there 
was a design to affront him ; and they hinted what they 
thought to Pompey. — He answered them, that their 
suspicion was injurious to Caesar, whose conduct, being 
out of the reach of censure, secured him from all danger. 
Appian adds, that Pompiey shortened the retrospect to 
his second consulate ; but would not entirely drop ffie 
new law. [App. de Bell. Civ. lib. 2. p. 441-3 
Midai. By these laws the method of trials was alter^, and the 
v-ssT. jengtij Qf tjjgjji limited; three days were allowed for the 
examination of witness^, and the fourth for the sen- 
tence; on which the accuse^ was to have two hours 
only to enforce the charge; the criminal three for his 
defence.* ^poelius opposed his negative to these lawa^ as 

Mt4.li * CSdeiro leems to faa?e trritten bis Treatise on Iiaws soon after the deaA *et 

p, 548 * CiodlllS* ^ 

p / ^ Tacitas seems to consider this rejplation as (ho first step towards the raia of the 

537*, eloquenoe, by imposing .reins, as it were, upon its free aod anioitfift oonrwa 
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being rather privileges than laws, and provided particu- rur or 
larly against Milo; but he was soon obliged to withdraw ^ 
it, upon Pompey’s declaring that he would support them 
by force of arms. 

Pompey was the only man in Rome who had the 
power to bring Milo to a trial. He was not concerned p.« 9 .‘ 
for Clodius’s death, or for the manner of it, but rather 
pleased that the republic was freed from so pestilent a 
demagogue; yet he resolved to take the benefit of the 
occasion for getting rid of Miio too, from whose ambi- 
tion and high spirit he had cause to apprehend no less 
trouble. He would not listen therefore to any overtures 
from Milo’s friends ; and when Milo offored to drop his 
suit for the consulship, if that would satisfy him, he an- 
swered, that he would not concern himself with any 
man’s suing or desisting, nor give any obstruction to the 
power and inclination of the Roman people. He at- 
tended the trial in person with a strong guard; to preserve 
peace, and prevent any violence from either side. 

When the examination was over (in which many clear 
and positive truths were produced against Milo), Manu- 
tius Plancus called the' people together, and exhorted 
them to appear in a full body the next day, when judg- 
ment was to be given, and to declare their sentiments 
in so public a manner, that the criminal might not be 
suffor^ to escape; which Cicero, in his defence of 
Milo, reflects upon as an insult on the liberty of the 
bench. 

Ekirly in the morning, on the 1 ith of April, the shops 
were all shut, and .the whole city gathered into the Fo- 
rum, where the avenues were possessed by Pompey’s 
soldiers, and he himself^ seated in a conspicuous part, 
to overlook the whole proceeding, and hinder all dis- 
turbance. 

The accusers were young Appius, the nephew of CIo- 

" Primiis terlio consnlato Cn. Pompeios astrinxit, imposaitqoe veluti fnraoi elo- 
qQentiie/*-<— ^e. Dialog, d© Orator. 38. 

m2 
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home A ntonius, and P. Valerius ; who, according to 
B c *81 employed two hours in supporting their in- 

■' dictment. 

^^1. Cicero was the only advocate on Milo’s side ; but, as 
soon as he rose up to speak, he was received with so 
rude a clamour by the Clodians, that he was much dis- 
composed and daunted at his first setting out; yet reco- 
vered spirit enough to go through his speech of three 
hours ; which was taken down in writing, and published 
as it was delivered ; though the copy of it now extant, 
is supposed to have been retouched and corrected by him 
afterward [or rather a new composition] for a present 
to Milo in his exile. 

In the council of Milo’s friends, several were of opi- 
nion, that he should defend himself by avowing the 
death of Clodius, and pleading that it was an act of pub- 
lic benefit: but Cicero thought that defence too desperate, 
as it would disgust the grave, by opening so great a door 
to license; and offend the powerful, lest the precedent 
should be extended to themselves. But young Brutus 
[discovering from his early years an apt and promising 
genius for the glorious business 'of assassination], in an 
oration, which he composed and published in vindication 
of Milo, maintained the killing of Clodius to be right 
and just, and of great service to the republic. 

Mi<idi. It was notorious that they had often threatened death 
pr^’' to each other : Clodius had declared several times, both 
“*'• to the senate and the people, that Milo ought to be 
killed, and. that, if the consulship could not be taken 
from him, his life could: and when Favonius asked him 
once, what hopes he could have of playing his pranks 
while Milo was living; he replied, that in three or four 
days at most he should live no more; which was spoken 
just three days before the fatal rencounter, and' attested 
by Favonius. Since Milo then was charged with b^ng 
the contriver of their meeting, and the a^ressor in it, 
and several testimonies were produced to that purpose. 
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Cicero chose to risk the canse on that issue, in hopes to T«»r ot 
persuade, that Clodius actually laid wait for Milo, and "^70?.* 
contrived the time and place: and Milo’s part was but a 
necessary act of self-defence. This had somewhat of a 
plausibility, from the nature of the equipage, and the •'■‘p- 
circumstances in which they met: for though Milo’s was Pro.Mii. 
the more numerous, yet it was much more encumbered 
and unfit for an engagement than his adversary’s ; he 
himself being in a chariot with his wife, and all her wo- 
men along with her; while Clodius with his followers 
were on horseback, as if prepared and equipped for 
fighting. He did not preclude himself however by this 
from the other plea,“ which he often takes care to insi- 
nuate, that if Milo had really designed and contrived to ib,*8, 
kill Clodius, he would have deserved honours instead of*'" 
punishment, for cutting off so desperate and dangerous 
an enemy to the peace and liberty of Rome. 

Of one-and-fifty judges, who sat upon Milo, thirteen Middi. 
only acquitted and thirty-eight condemned him: the ’’■***' 
votes were usually given by ballots; but Cato, who ab- 
solved him, chose to giye his vote openly ; and, if he had 
done it earlier, says Velleius, would have drawn others 
after him. 

Milo went into exile at Marseilles a few days after 
his condemnation ; and his whole estate was sold by pub- 
lic auction for the satisfaction of his creditors.* 

Philotimus, a freedman of Cicero’s wife, bought this 
estate, in partnership with some others, at an under p. w 
value. It was thought strange, that Cicero should suf- 

^ Aneonins speaks as if Cicero approved neither the use of this plea in the present 
case, nor the doctrine itself whereon the pica is foanded. — ** Respondit liis [ancasa' 
toribas] nnos M. Cicero, et cam qoibasdam placaisset, nit defend! crimen, interfici 
Clodium pro repablioa faisse (qaam forinam Marcos Brutus seoutus est in ea orat'one 
qnam pro Milone oomposoit et edidit, qnamvis non egisset) Ciceroni id non plaouit, 
quod quia boiio publico damnari, idem eliam ocoidi indemnatus posset." Neverthe- 
less Cicero, in the case of Catiline’s acoomplices, seems to have followed this maxim, 

That whoever may, for the public good, be justly odndemned, may, for the same pub- 
lic goodj be justly put to death without trial and condeqn nation. 

* Milo had wasted three esUtes in giving plays and shows to the people ; and middi, 
when be went into exile, was found to owe above half a million of our money. Plin. p, 531 , 
lib. 16. 15. Ascon. Argum. iu Milon. 
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ft o^'e Philotimus, who acted as a sort of steward in his fa- 

^ roily, to engage in the purchase of a banished man’s 
estate, such purchases being always looked upon as 
^nu odious ; and this was particularly so, Cicero having re> 
oeived g^reat obligations from Milo. Accordingly the 
latter complained of it in the letters he wrote to his 
friends at Rome. This alarmed Cicero for his reputa- 
tion; and beseems to have written to Ccelius, as he did 
to several others of his correspondents, to accommodate 
this afiair in the way that would be most for his honour. 
He pleaded in bis justification an intent of serving Milo; 
^ yet it appears very evident, from the following letters to 
Atticus on the subject, that he shared with Philotimus 
in the advantages of the purchase. 

Ad Ati. ** They write to me from Rome, that they have seen 
letters from Milo, who complains of my having suffered 
Philotimus to enter into partnership with those who 
bought his estate : yet I did it by the advice of Duro- 
nius, Milo’s particular friend, and whom you know to be 
an honest man. Our view was to hinder his falling into 
ihe hands of strangers, and oppressive people, who might 
have demanded a great number of slaves that he has 
with him. We were, in the next place, desirous, that 
the provision which he intended should be made for his 
wife might be secured. We likewise thought, that, if 
there was a possibility of saving any thing for him, we 
could manage that matter better than any body else. 
Endeavour, I beseech you, to search this whole matter 
to the bottom ; for things are often magnified in the re- 
lation. But if it be true that Milo complains, and writes 
tb his friends bn this head, and if Fausta be of the same 
mind, Philotimus shall not have any concern in the pur- 
chase ; for I made him promise, before I left Rome, that, 
without Milo’s consent, he would not. The profit has 
not been any thing considerable: but you will judge. 
Talk with Duronius. I have writ to Camillus and to 
Lamia, being uncertain whether you were at Rome. In 
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a word, you will resolve to act as honesty, reputation, 
and my interest, shall require.” 

[We see here, says an ingenious writer, Cicero’s rea- 
sons for his friendly officiousness ; but I doubt whether conwi: 
they will convince any body, that interest was not his 
principal motive; and the rather, as Milo’s goods were tom. s. 
sold greatly under value. It appears by two other let- ^ 
ters to Atticus, and by one from Coelius to Cicero, that 
Philotimus restored to Milo the estates he had bought, 
on condition of allowing him a certain profit, in which 
Cicero was a sharer.] 

I have one thing more to mention to you. I shall ah au. 
write mysteriously, but you will guess my meaning. ' ‘ * 
My wife’s freedman (you know whom I speak of) j^as 
embezzled, as I judge by his lame account, part of the 
profit made by the purchase of the estate of the Croto- 
niate tyrant-killer.^ If you guess the meaning of this 
last word, you will understand all the rest. . I dare not 
be more explicit.” 

“ Do not forget the affair I wrote to you about in my 5, 
last letter; where I told you, that I have for some time 
suspected, from the confused inconsistent talk of my 
wife's freedman in several companies, that he has not 
given me a faithful account of the profits arising to me 

from the purchase of the Crotoniate’s estate. While 

I suffered him to be here, I was constantly upon my 
guard : for he came to sound me, in the hopes that I 
would remit somewhat of what he owes me; but find- 
ing himself disappointed, he flung away at once ‘ I 

will be gone; it would be shameful for me to stay any 
longer, and at last go away with empty hands and he 
twitted me with the 0I4 proverb, ‘ A gift admits of no 
accounting;’" or, as Mongault translates the passage, 

“ We should be content with what is given.” By this 
(says the ingenious French writer) Philotimus intimated 

J Milo» who carried an ox upon his back at the Olympic games, was of Crotona. 

The MHo, now in question, is caHcd tyrant-killer, because he killed Clodius. 
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to Cicero, that he ought to be satisfied with his yielding 
to him part of the profit he had made by the purchase of 
Mild’s estate, since his name had never been mentioned 
in the purchase. The proverb, of which Cicero cites 
here only the first words, to (utv SiSo/itva — is in the Gor- 
gias of Plato, and answers to the English proverb, “ We 
should not look a gift-horse in the mouth.” From all 
this, I think, we may conclude, that Philotimus had Ci- 
cero in his power. 


M. CCELIUS TO CICERO. 

— “ As to what concerns the behaviour of Philotimus, 
in relation to Milo’s estate, I have endeavoured that he 
shall act in such a manner as to give full satisfaction to 
Milo and his friends, and at the same time clear your 
character from all imputation.” 

The next trial before the same tribunal, and for the 
same crime, was of M. Saufeius, one of Milo’s confi- 
dants, charged with being the ringleader in storming 
the house and killing Clbdius. Cicero defended him, 
and he was acquitted by one vote only ; but being ac- 
cused a second time on the same account, though for a 
different fact, and again defended by Cicero, he was ac- 
quitted by a great majority. But Sex. Clodius, the cap- 
tain of the other side, was condemned and banished, 
with several others of that faction, for burning the se- 
nate-house, and the other violences committed upon 
Clodius’s death. 

Pompey no sooner published his new law against 
bribery, than the late consular candidates, Sdpio and 
Hypsaens, were severally impeached upon it, and, being 
both of them notoriously guilty, were in great danger of 
being condemned : but Pompey, calling the judges to- 
gether, begged it of them as a fiivour, that out of the 
great number of state criminals they would remit Scipio 
to him : whom, after he had rescu^ from the prosecu- 
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tion, he declared his colleague in the consulship for the 
last five months of the year;' having first made him his ret 
father-in-law, by marrying his daughter Cornelia, a fady 
of fine accomplishments. The other candidate Hypsteus 
was left to the mercy of the law, and being likely to fare 
the worse for Scipio’s escape, he watched an opportunity 
of access to Pompey, as he was coming lout of his bath ; 
and, throwing himself at his feet, implored his protec- 
tion : but, though he had been his quaestor, and ever ob- 
sequious to his will, yet Pompey is said to have spumed 
him away with great haughtiness and inhumanity, tell- 
ing him that he would only spoil his supper by detain- 
ing him.* 

Before the end of the year, two of the late tribunes, 
whose office was just expired, Q. Pompeius Rufus, and 
T. Munatius Plancus Bursa, were tried, condemned, and 
banished, for the violence of their tribunate, and burn- 
ing the senate-house. Coelius accused the first, Cicero 
the second, the only cause, excepting that of Verres, in 
which he ever acted the part of an accuser. It seems 
Bursa had been formerly defended by him, and had 
proved ungrateful. Pompey, before judges of his own 
appointing, pleaded the cause of Bursa ; yet he was con- 
demned by a unanimous vote of the whole bench. 

* Pompey was preparing an inscription this summer for the front of tbe new lem- MiddL 
pie, which he bad lately bnilt to Venus (he Conqneress, oontaining, as usual, tbe re- p. 550, 
oital of all bis titles : but in drawing it up, a questinn happened to be started about A. Getl. 
the manner of expressing bis third Gonsulsbip, whether it should be by Consul, Ter- 10. J. 
tium, or T^rtio. This was referred to tbe principal critics of Rome, who could not, 
it seems, agree about it. Pompey therefore left it to Cioero to decide tbe matter : 
blit Cicero being unwilling to give judgment on either side, when there were great 
authorities on both, and Varro among them, advised Pompey to order Tert, only to 
be inscribed, which fully declared the thing, without determining tbe dispute. 

a “ Cn. Butem Pompeius quam insolenlcr! Qai balneo egreHsus, ante pedes soos 
prostratom Hypsaenm ambitus reum, et nobilem vimm, et aibi amicnm, jaoentem re- 
liquit, oontameliosa voce proonltaluro. Nihil enim earn alind agere, quam at convi- 
vinm sunm moraretnr, respondit. — ^Iljp etiam in foro non ernbuit veto P, Soipionem 
sooernm snam, legibus noxiom, quas ipse tolerit, in maxima qnidem reorum et il- 
Instrinm rnjna, maneris loco a jadioibns doposcere.” — Val. Max. 9. 5. 3. It. Pint, in 
Pomp. 

This is that Pompey, of whom Cioero says, that be knew him to be a mao of inte- Ad Att. 
grity, an honest, sincere, |and grave man — hominm integrum, et castum, et gmoeto; 11* 6. 
cngnntn. And Dr. Middleton is of opinion, that this wa^ his true obaraoter. Never-' vol. 2. 
theiess tbe reader, 1 imegine, will not judge that this grave Pompey wa» a prejj^r p* 
person to be invested with that diclatqrial power, wbiob the Doctor thinks' was ne- 
cessary* in the present disorders of the republic, to reduce it to a tolerable slate. *** 
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ROHE •^***0*^ other acts of Pompey, in this his third oon- 
B C51 tiiere was a new law against bribery, • contrived 

to strengthen the <dd ones that were already subsisting 
eooMi. against it, by disqualifying all future consuls and prsetors 
from holding any province till five years after the expira- 
niagistracies ; for this was thought likely to 
some check to the eagerness of suing and bribing 
for those great offices, when the chief fruit and benefit 
of them was removed to such a distance. But, before 
the law passed, Pompey took care to provide an excep- 
AdAM. tion for himself, and to get the goverment of Spain 
Lltj. continued to him for five years longer, with an appoint- 
C...S 6 . money to pay his troops : and, lest this should 

give ofience to Csesar, if something of an extraordinary 
kind was ncrt provided for him too, he proposed a law to 
dispense with Caesar’s presence in suing for the consul- 
ship, of which Caesar at that time seemed very desirous. 
Coelius was the promoter of this law, engaged to it by 
Cicero, at the joint request of Pompey and Caesar ; and 
it was carried with the concurrence of all the tribunes, 
though not without difficulty and obstruction from the 
senate. 

Hiddi. By Pompey’s law, just now mentioned, it was pro- 
*'• ”*• vided, that, for a supply of governors for the interval of 
AdAtt. five years, in which the consuls and praetors were dis- 
qualified, the senators of consular .and praetorian rank, 
who had never held any foreign command, should divide 
the vacant provinces among themselves by lot : in con- 
sequence of which, Cicero, who was obliged to take his 
chance with the rest, obtained the goverment'’ of Cili- 

Middl. > These preferments were, of all others, tt|i most ardenUy desired bj the groat, 
vol. c. fhr ifae advantages whsoh tliej afforded both of acquiring power and amassing weaJih ; 
p, i,e. fiommand, t]|ou||b accountable to the Koman people, was absolute and un- 

oontrollablo in the province ; where tbej kept up the state and pride of sovereign 
pritmesi, tmA had alt the neigldiouriiig kings paying a court to tbem, and attending 
Ihctv oi^tn. If tlm genius was turned to anus, and fond of martial glory, they 
could never vraak a Ibr war, since it was easy to drive the subjects Into re- 

bellieo, or the odjoiniog nations to acts of hostility by their oppressions and !i)||iirles, 
tin, from tte destruction of a number of mnoqent people, they liad' acquired llie title 
of emperor, and with U the pretention to a triumph, without which scarce any pro- 
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da, now in the hands of Appius, the late consul. This rmt>f 
province included also Pisidia, Pamphilia, and three dio* ra. 
cesses, as they are called, or districts of Asia, together 
with the island of Cyprus ; for the guard of all which a 
standing army was kept of two legions, or about 12,000 
foot, with 2,600 horse. But, whatever benefit or glory 
this government seemed to ofier, it had no charms for p-3- ‘ 
Cicero: the thing itself was disagreeable to his temper, s.u. 
nor worthy of his talents, which (in his own opinion) 10. etis.* 
were formed to sit at the helm, and shine in the admi- 
nistration of the whole republic ; so that he considered 
it only as an honourable exile, or a burden imposed by 
bis country, to which his duty obliged him to submit. 

His first care therefore was to provide, that this com- 
mand might not be prolonged to him beyond the usual 
term of a year. Before his departure he solicited all his 
friends not to suffer such a mortification to fall upon 
him. He left the city about tfie 1st of May, attended 

oonsDl was ever knowo to retorn from a remote and frontier province.* Their op- 
portunities of raising money were as immense as their power, and bounded mdy by 
their own appetites : the appoinlinents of the treasury, for their equipage, plate, and 
necessary fnrniture, amounted, aa it appears from some instances, to near 150,0001. ; 
and besides the revenues of kingdoms, and pay of armies, of which they had tbe 
arbitrary management, they could exact what conlribulioas they pleased, not only 
fi^om tbe cities of their own jurisdiction, but from all tbe statea and princes around 
them, who were under the protection of Rome. But while their primary care was 
to enricb themselves, they carried Out with them always a band of hungry friends and 
dependants, as their lieutenants, tribunes, prmfeots, with a crew of freedmen and fa- 
vourite slaves, who were all likewise to be enriched by the spoils of the province, 
and tbe sale of their ma8ter*s favours. Heiiee flowed all those aocusations and trials 
for the plunder of the subjects^f which we read so much in the Roman writers; for 
as few or none of the proconsuls behaved themselves with that exact justice as to leavo 
no room for complaint, so the factious of tbe city, and the quarrels of families, sub- 
sisting from former impeachments, generally excited some or other to revenge the 
affront in kind, by undertaking the cause of an injured province, and drelsing up an 
impeachment agunst their enemy. 


* While the ancient discipline of tbe republic subsisted, no general could pretend 
to a triumph who bad not enlarged the bounds of tbe empire by hfa conqiuests, dnd 
killed at least 5,000 enemies in battle, without any considerable loss of his own sol- 
diers. This was expressly enacted^y an old haw : in support of wbiob a sscond 
was afterward provided, that made it petial for any of thonr trimuphal conmimidsrs 
to give a false account of the number of slain ettlmr ontbeenesries’ Oide or fhshr own, 
and obliged them, upon their entrance into the city, to take no ostb, before tbe qnes- 
tors or pnblio trensorers, that the aeoounts which they bad sent to tbe senate of eaeh 
number was true. [Val. Max. ft. 8.] But these laws bad long beifD neglocted, and 
treated as obaclete : and (be honour of a trhimpli nsooj|iy granted, by Inlrigae and 
faction to every general of any credit who had gained some little advantage against 
pirates or fugitives, or repelled the inettruons of the wild barbarians who bofdered 
upon the distant provinces. 
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by his brotheT, and their two sons : for Quintus, in- order 
B^ao accotnpany him in the post of lieutenant, had quitted 
his lieutenancy under Cassar. 

coanu When Cicero arrived at Tarentum, he made a visit to 
••‘‘p- Pompey, who was taking the benefit of that soft air for 
elut the recovery of his health at one of his villas in those 
Marcel* parts, and had invited and pressed him to spend some 
nn»i>. days with him upon his journey : they proposed great 
Middi. satisfaction on both sides from this interview, for the 
opportunity of conferring together with all freedom on 
the present state of the republic, which was to be their 
subject : and Cicero expected likewise to get some lessons 
of the military kind from this renowned commander. 
He promised Atticus an account of this conference ; 
but, the particulars being too delicate to be communi- 
cated by letter, he acquainted him only in general, that 
he found Pompey an excellent citizen, and provided for 
all events that could possibly be apprehended. 

After three days’ stay with Pompey, he proceeded to 
Brundusium, where he was detained for twelve days by 
a slight indisposition, and the expectation of his princi- 
pal officers, particularly of his lieutenant Pontinius, an 
experienced leader, the same who had triumphed over 
the Allobroges, and on whose skill he chiefly depended 
p.w. in his martial affairs. From Brundusium he sailed to 
Actium on the 15 th of June; wjjence, partly by sea, 
and partly by land, he arrived on the 26 th, at Athens, 
where he spent ten days, and where Pontinius at length 
joined him. 

MWdi. Upon leaving Italy he charged his friend Coelius 
' with the task' of sending him the tiews of Rome ; and 

c Cfsliaa (who by bis faUier bad been lotrvdaoed to Cioero’s acquaintance and 
perform^ tbe laak rery ponotaally, in a aeries of letters, which make a 
oonsid^rdble part in the collection of bis familiar epistles ; and as they contain the 
jealonaiei and fears which gave birth to the oieil war which soon broke oat, it may 
not be disagreeable to the reader to present him with some extracts of them. He bad 
bm.tribnne of the p^ple in 701, the year before thia letter was written, and had 
distingaishi^ himself in that office, by zealooaly snpporting the interests of the aris- 
Malm* tooradoal faction* His morals were saiiable to the degenerate age in which he lired ; 
laxorions and dissolote j and his temper was remarkably inflammable, and apt to 
kindle Into the most implacable resentment, Vid, Ad Alt. 5. % 
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while he was at Athens, he received from him the first 
letter of intelligence. ^ 


. CCELIUS TO CICERO. 

^ consul* 

“ Agreeably to my promise when we parted, I have 
sent you a full account of every event that has happened b. i. 
since you left Rome. For this purpose I employed a s!*al’ 
person to collect the news of the town, and am only 
afraid you will think he has executed his office much too 
punctually, &c. &c. • 

“ M. Marcellus [the consul] not having yet moved 
that Caesar may be recalled from his government in 
Gaul, and intending to defer it, as he told me himselfj 
to the 1st of June, it has occasioned the revival of 
those suspicions to his disadvantage, which so strongly 
prevailed when you were here. If you saw Pompey, 
as you designed to do, pray send me word in what 
temper you found him ; what conversation he had with 
you ; and what you could discover of his designs ; for, 
though he seldom speaks his real sentiments, he has 
not wit enough to conceal them. As for Caesar, there 
are many ugly reports about him ; but propagated only 
in whispers : some say that he has lost all his cavalry ; 
which I take indeed to be true : others, that the seventh 
legion has been beaten, and that he himself is so sur- 
rounded and besiege^ by the Bellovaci,* that he cannot • a pm. 
receive succours from the main body of his army. '* There «>• b«i. 
is nothing yet certain ; nor are these uncertain stones 
publicly talked of ; but among a few, whom I need not 
name, told openly by way of secrets ; Domitius'* never 
mentions them without clapping his hand to his mouth,” 

&c. • 

M. T. CICERO TO M. CCELIUS. 

“ Could you seriously then imagine, my friend, that Ep.ram. 
I commissioned you to send me the idle news of the 

. ( 3. fiB. 

d This is DomlliuBp the decree-forging consul, and the declared eneinjof Cnsar. 

Vid. supra, p. 111. ' 
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town ; matches of Radiators, adjournments of causes^ 

robberies, &c. ? Far other are the accounts which 

1 expect from your hand, as I know not any man whose 

judgment in politics I have more reason to value. - 

I passed several days with Pompey, conversing with him 
on nothing else but the republic : but it is neither pru- 
dent nor possible to give you the particulars in a letter. 
Take this only from me, that Pompey is an excellent 
citizen,* prepared both with courage and counsel for all 
events which can be foreseen ; wherefore give yourself 
up to the man j believe me he will embrace you ; for he 
now bolds the same opinion with us of good and bad 
citizens. I have been ten days at Athens, and am just 
now leaving it, this 6th of July. As I earnestly recom- 
mend all my afiairs to your care, so nothing more par- 
ticularly, than that the time of my provincial command 
be not prolonged. Farewel.” * 

Cicero set sail for Asia the 6th of July, and landed at 
Ephesus on the 22d, after a slow' but safe passage of fif- 
teen days. Having reposCd himself for three days at 
Ephesus, he marched forwards tdwards his province; and 
on the last of July arrived at Laodicea, one of the capital 
cities of his jurisdiction. From this moment the date of 
his government commenced ; which he bids Atticus take 
notice of, that he might know how to compute the pre- 
cise extbnt of his annual term. 

It was Cicero’s resolution, in his provincial command, 

^ ** Cicero lo ofleo ohenged his opioioo^ or al least bis language in regard to Pom- 
that it is difficult to determine what bis true seDtiments of him were* It is pro- 
bable, bofrever, that lie here speaks ibe dictates of bis real thoughts, not oidy as bp 
gWes the same account to Atticus, but because Pompey received him with particular 
civility ; a oireamstanoe which seems at all times to have bad a very considerable 
influence upon Cicero’s judgment oonoerniDg^tbe obarsoters and designs of men.” 
m Ad Ait. .9. 6,7. 

* The tedionsness of this v^age was agreeably relieved by toucblng on tbe way at 
sevuM eftheislandk of tbe jlSgean sea, of which be aends a kind of journal to At- 
tiewi. , Many dentations from the cities of Asia, and a ^eat ooucourse of jpeople, 
oame to lineet bim ns far as Samos ; but a moob greater still was expecting bis land- 
ing at Epbesna: ibe Greeks flocked eagerly from all parts to see a man, so cele- 
brated through tbe empire for the fame of his learning nod eloquence ; so that all his 
boastings, as he merrily says, of many years past, vrere now brought to tbe test. 
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to practise admirable roles which he had drawn 
up tomeriy &r his brother ; and from an employment 
wholly tedious and disagreeable to him, to derive fresh 
glory upon his character, by leaving the innocence and «mi- 
integrity of his administration as a pattern of governing 
to all succeeding proconsuls. 

When any governors went abroad to their provinces, 
the custom had always been, that the countries through 
which they passed should defray the charges of their 
journey : but Cicero no sooner set his foot on fordgn a«. 
ground, than he forbade all expenses whatsoever, public 
or private, to be made either upon himself or any of his 
company ; which raised a great admiration of him in the 
cities of Greece. In Asia he did the same, not suffering id. is, 
his officers to accept, what was due to them even by law, 
forage and wood for firing, nor any thing else, but mere 
house-room, with fotSr beds ; which he remitted also, 
as oft as was practicable, and obliged them to lodge in 
their tents ; and, by his example and constant exhorta- 
tions, brought his lieutenants, tribunes, and prsefects, so 
fully into his measures, that they all concurred with him, 
he says, wonderfully in a jealous concern for his honour. 

About the 24th of August he went to the campniddi. 
of Iconium in Lycaonia, where he had no sooner re 
viewed the troops than he received an account from 
Antiochus, king of Comagene, which was confirmed sp.Ftm. 
from the other princes of those parts, that the Parthians *** *’ 
had passed the Euphrates with a mighty force, under 
the conduct of Pacorus, the king's son, in order to in- 
vade the Roman territory. Upon this news he mardied 
towards Cilicia, to secure his province from the inroads 
of the enemy, or any gom motions within : but as all * 
access to it was difficult, except aa the side of Cappa- 
docia, an open country, and not well provided, he took 
his route through that kingdom,- and encamped in that 
part of it which bordered upon Cilicial near to tjie town 
of Cybistra, at the foot of Mount Taurus. His army. 
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'Twr ^ BS it is saiii aboVe, con^sted of about iJiSOO md 
2,6oq borse, besides the auxiliary troo(i^f||P^e 
bonring states, and especially of Dqbfaras, king bf Ga^- 
y***, latiaj the most faithful ally of Rome, and Cicero’s parfi- 
»Mp- cular friend ; whose whole forces he could depend upon 
Bt any warning. 

While he lay in this camp he had an opportunity of 
executing a special commission, with' which h^ was 
charged by the senate ; to take Ariobarzenes, king of 
Cappadocia, under his particular protection ; and pro- 
vide for the security of his person and government : in 
honour of whom the senate had decreed, what thCy had 
never done before to any foreign prince, that his safety 
was of concern to the senate and people of Rome. His 
father had been killed by the treachery of his subjects, 
and a conspiracy of the same kind was apprehended 
against the son : Cicero thereforS, in a council of his 
officers, gave the king an account of the decree of the 
senate, and that, in consequence of it, he was then 
ready to assist him with his troops and authority in any 
measures that should be concerted for the safety and 
quiet of his kingdom. The’ king, after great pro- 

fessions of his thanks and duty to the senate for the ho- 
nour of their decree, and to Cicero himself for his care 
in the execution of it, said, that he knew no occasion for 
giving him any particular trouble at that time, nor had 
any suspicion bf any design against his life or crown : 
upon which Cicero, after congratulating him upon the 
tranquillity of his affairs, advised him however to re- 
member his father’s fate, and from the admbnitibns' of 
the senate, to be particularly vigilant in the care of his 
person : and so they parted. J^ut the next morning the 
Idi^ returned early to the camp, attended by his brother 
and obunsellors, and with many tears implored the pro- 
tecdon bf Cicero, and the benefit of the senate’s decree, 
dedarihg, ** that he had received undoubted intelligence 
*■ cf 9. plot, which those, who were privy to it, durst not ‘ 
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vent^m to ^cover till Cicero’s arrival in the country j 
but ttoStinlPlhis authority, had now given him infor- ^ 
mation of it ; %nld that his brother who was present, ■ 
and ready to confirm what he had said, had been solicit' COAtttl* 
ed to enter into it by the offer of the crown : he begged, ***'^* 
therefore, that some of Cicero’s troops might be left 
with him for his better guard and defence.” Cicero told 
him, “ that, under the present alarm of the Parthian 
war, he could not possibly lend him any part of his 
army ; that since the conspiracy was detected, his own 
forces would be sufficient for preventing the effects of 
it : that he should learn to act the king, by shewing a 
proper concern for his own life, and exert his regal power 
in punishing the authors of the plot, and pardoning all 
the rest ; that he need not apprehend any farther danger, 
when the people were acquainted with the senate’s de- 
cree, and saw a Roman army so near to them, and ready 
to put it in execution,.” And having thus encouraged 
and comforted the king, he marched towards Cilicia, and 
gave an account of this accident, and of the motions of 
the Parthians, in two public letters to the consuls and 
senate.* 


V He added a private letter also to Cato who was a partioalar favoarer of Ario- Ep. ram. 
barzane^f iu which lie informed him, ** that be bad not only secaied the king’s per^ 15.4. 
sou from any attempt, but liad token rare that he should reign for the future with bo* 
nour and dignity, by restoring to his favour and service bis old counsellors, whom 
Cato had recommended, and who had been disgraced by the intiigues of his court, 
and by obliging a turbulent young pi lesl of Bclluna, who was the head of the roale> 
contents, and the next in power to the king himself, to quit the country/' 

This king, Ariobar/anes, seems to have been poor even to n proverb : — Middl, 

** Maneipiis^oouples, eget leris Cappadocum rex/' Hor. Ep. 1. 6. 

For he bad been miserably squeezed and drained by tbe Roman generals and gOTer*^ 

Dors, to whom be owed vast sums, either aotoally borrowed, or stipulated to be paid 
for particular services. It was a common practice with the great men of Rome to 
lend money, at an exorbitant interest, to the princes and cities dependant on tbe em- 
pire. Tbe ordinary interest of tbe provincial loans was one per cent, by the month, 
with interest upon interest . this was th| lowest ; but it was frequently four times ns 
muob- Pompey received monthly, from this very king, above 6,000/. sterling; 
which yet was short of his full interest. Brutus also bad lent him a very large sutti« 
and earnestly desired Cicero to proonre the payment of it, with the arrears of inter* 
est : hat Pompey’s agents were so pressing, and the king so needy, that thudgh Ci- 
cero solicited JSrntns's affair very heartily, be bi^ little hopes of getting any thing fop> 
him. When Ariobarzanes came, therefore, to offer him the same present of monep 
wUoh be had maally made to every other governor, lie^geueronsly refosed, and de- 
sired only, that, instead of giving it to him, he would pay it to Brntos : hot the poor 
prince was so distressed, that be excused himself by the necessity which he was un- 

VOL, V. N 
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; While llay *encRtnp^ in Cappadoc^ eatpe^ting 
a^W Parthians would move, iiplhi^ Hn 

account that they had taken a different fotite, and wei« 
^ui- advanced to Antioch in Syria, where they held C. Cas* 
sius blocked up ; and that a detachment of them had 
actually penetrated into Cilicia, but were routed and cot 
oft" by those troops which were left to guard the country. 
Upon this he presently decamped, and, by great jour- 
neys over Mount Taurus, marched in all haste to possess 
himself of the passes of Amanus, a great and strong 
mountain, lying between Syria and Cilicia, and the com- 
mon boundary of them both. By this march, and the 
approach of his army to the neighbourhood of Syria, 
the Parthians, being discouraged, retired from Antioch, 
which gave Cassius an opportunity of falling upon them 
In their retreat, and gaining a considerable advantage, 
in which one of their principal commanders, Osaces, was 
mortally wounded. 

In the suspense of the Parthian war, which the late 

disgrace of Cra.ssus had made terrible at Rome, Cicero’s 

friends, who had no great opinion of his military talents, 

• 

d«r of 8atii»r^ing same other more pressing demands ; so that Cicero gives • sad ac- 
ooont of his tiegotiailoH in a long * letter to Atticus, who bad warmly reoomnieoded 
Brotas’s interest to him. 


Ad. Att. • — ** I come now to Brntos, whom, by yonr aolhoritj, I eiobraoed with ineli- 
6. 1. oatioOfand began even to love: but — wliat am I going to say? 1 recall myself, lest 

Y.R.703. I offend yon. Do not think that I ever entered into any thing mure willingly, or 

took more pains, lba%in what be recommended to me. He gave me a memorial of 
the partienfars which yon have talked over with me before: 1 pursued your instroo- 
Uona exactly . in the first place 1 pressed Ariobarzanes to give to Briitos that money 
which he promised to me. As long as the king cnniinned with me, all things looked 
woU i hoi ho waa afterward teaieed by 600 of Pompej’s agents ; and Pompey, for 
oUier reasons, can do more with him than all the world besides ; bnt especially when 
it to imaginged that he is to be sent to the Parthian war : tbev now pay i^mpey 
thirty-three Attic ulents per raonlli oot of the taxes ; f bongli this fails short of n 
r teontb’s interest : hot our friend Cneios ta|es it calmly ; and is content to abate 

aoinowliat of the interest withoot pressing for the principal. As for others, he uei- 
OMht does nor can pay any roan : for he has no treasury, no revenues : lie raises taxes 
by Appinn’* method of capitation ; hut these are acaroe aoQioient for Pempey’s 
roonlhv pny: two or three of the king*8 friends are very rich; hot they hold their 
wwn 9$ dioimy «« either yon or I,-~l do not forbear however to ask, urge, and ehide 
him by lettfrs* Ainf Deiotams alio told me, that he bad eeiit people to him on pi|ir* 
pose to solicit for Bmtos $ but they brooght him word back,, Ibal he bad really 
, money t which 1 take iadaed to be the ease ; that eolhiog is more drained tlrtuiJIdi 
kingdom ; nothing poorer than the king/’ 
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Svere in some pain for hid safety apd success, as 
by the letter from Coelius. 


appears twai 
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MARCUS COBLIUS TO CICERO. MW 

Qoib^iil* 

“We have received an express from Cains Cassius, 
and another from Deiotarus, which greatly alarm us. 

The former writes that the Parthian army had passfed “*{“• 
the Euphrates, and the latter, that they are actually 
marching towards your province, by the way of Coma- 
gene. As I well know how ill provided you are with 
troops, the principal concern I feel from this invasion, 
with respect to you, is, lest you should be a loser by it in 
point of reputation. Had you been better prepared in- 
deed to receive the enemy, I should have been in great 
pain for your life : but, as the very small number of 
your forces will incline you, I imagine, rather to think 
of a retreat than an engagement, I am only anxious 
concerning your honour. For how far the world may 
consider the necessity of the case, and approve of your 
thus declining a battle, is a point, I confess, which gives 
me much uneasy reflection. In short I shall be in con- 
tinual anxiety, till I hear of your arrival in Italy. In 
the mean time, this news of the Parthians has occa- 
sioned a variety of speculations. Some are of opinion 
that Pompey ought to be sent against them : and others, 
that it is by no means convenient that he should leave 
Rome. A third party is for assigning this expedition to 
Caesar and his army : whilst a fourth nithes the consuls 
as the most proper persons to be employed. But all 
agree, however, in being silent as to any decree of the 
senate for placing this command in private hands. The 
consuls, in the apprehension that they shall either be 
nominated to a commission which they do not relish, or 
sttffer the disgrace of its being given from therh, forbear 
to convene the senate ; and by this means incur- the 
censure of neglecting the public interest. But whefeier 
iiidolence or pusillanimity be the real motive of thdr 

w 2 
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& oVe conduct of this war, it is concealed under 

B cflo. specious appearance however of modraty. 

■ rrrr “As we have received no courier from you, it was 
»n«k sni^j^ted, till the dispatch from Deiotarus arrived, that 
the whole was an invention of Cassius, who, it was 
* thought, in order to colour his own rapine, had suffered 
a parcel of Arabs to make an incursion into the province, 
and then represented them to the senate as a formidable 
body of Parthians. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
true state of the affair, let me persuade you to be ex- 
tremely circumspect in giving a faithful and accurate ac- 
count of it to the senate : that you may neither be re- 
proached with magnifying matters, in order to gratify 
the private purposes of Cassius, nor with concealing 
any thing which may he of importance for the public to 
know. 

**It is now the 18th of November ; and as we are 
advanced thus far towards the end of the year, I do not 
see that any thing can be done in this affair till the 1st 
of January. For you know how slow and inactive Mar- 
cellus is upon all occasions, and are no stranger to the 
dilatory disposition of Sulpicius*: you will easily judge, 
therefore, what is to be expected from two men of this 
unperforming cast ; and that those who usually act with 
so much coldness as to make one doubt their inclina- 
tions, even in points they really desire to effect, will not 
be very warm in forwarding a business to which they are 
certainly avers# 

** If the Parthian war should become a serious matter, 
the new ma^strates will be engaged for the first two or 
three months of their office in adjusting the proper mea- 
I sures to be taken in this conjuncture. On the other 
handj if it should appear to be an invasion of no conse- 
quence, or such, at least, as with the supply of a few ad- 
ditional troops, may easily be repelled by you and the 
other proconsuls already in those provinces, or by your 
successors, Curio, I foresee, will begin to play his dou- 
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blegame; that is, be will in the first place attempt 
weaken the authority of C»sar; and, in the next, endea- 
vour to throw some little advantages on the side of -rr^r- 
• Pompey. As for Paullus,* be declares most vehemently eoqini- 
against suffering 'Gsesar to continue in Gaul: and our*'"*’’ 
friend Furnius is the only tribune whom I suspect oftbeeont 
obstructing his measures for that purpose. You may uiddu* ' 
depend upon these articles as certain : but beyond these 
1 cannot with any assurance pronounce. Time, indeed, 
may produce much; as many schemes I know are con- 
certed: but they all turn upon the points I have already 

specified. 1 forgot to mention, that Curio designs to 

make an attempt to procure a division of the lands in 
Campania . 1 1 i s pretended that C sesar does not concern 

himself in this matter : certain, however, it is, that Pom- 
pey is very desirous of having the distribution settled 
before Caesar’s return, that he may be precluded from 
applying them to his own purposes. 

“ As to what concerns your leaving the province, I dare 
not promise that you shall be relieved by a successor: 
but you may rely upon my endeavouring all 1 can, that 
your administration shall not be prolonged. Whether 
you will think proper to remain in your government, if 
affairs should be so circumstanced as to render it inde- 
cent for me to oppose any decree of the senate for that 
purpose, depends upon yourself to determine: as it does 
upon me to remember how warmly yoii^made it your re- 
quest, when we parted, that I would prevent any such 
resolution from being taken. Farewell.” 

It is no wonder that Cicero’s friends should be in pain 
for him, when they thSught he would have to do with 
the Parthians : nevertheless, when he found himself en- 
gaged, and pushed to the necessity of acting the gead^ 
ral, he wanted (by his own account) neither the couraj^ 
nor conduct of an experienced leader. In a letter to 
Atticus, dated from his camp: We are in great spirits 
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YMTof (says he), and, as our counsels are good, have no dis- 
TfS' liusfc of an engagement: we are securely Scamped, 
jS^yii^plenty of provisions, and in sight almost of Cilicia; 

Wuh a small army indeed, but, as I have reason to be- 
*“'** Keve, entirely well affected to me: which I shall double 
by the accession of Deiotarus, who is upon the road to 
join me. I have the allies more firmly attached to tne 
than any governor ever had: they are wonderfully taken 
with my easiness and abstinence : we are making new 
levies of citizens, and establishing magazines: if there 
be occasion for fighting, we shall not decline it; if not, 
shall defend ourselves by the strength of our posts. 
Wherefore be of good heart; for I see, as much as if 
you were with me, the sympathy of your love for me.” 

The danger of the Parthians being over, Cicero, un- 
willing to dismiss his army without attempting some- 
thing, led it against an untamed race of banditti, or free- 
booters, inhabiting the mountains, close to which he 
now lay. They had never submitted to the Roman 
power, but lived in defiance of it.. Cicero thought the 
reduction of them a matter of importance. To take 
them unprovided, he drew off his forces, on pretence of 
marching to the distant parts of Cilicia ; but, after a day’s 
journey, stopped short, and, having refreshed his army 
and left his baggage behind, turned back again in the 
night with the utmost celerity, and reached Amanus be- 
fore day on the 1 3th of October. Coming upon the 
natives by surprise, he easily killed or made them all 
prisoners. Erana, indeed, the capital of the mountain, 
made a brave resistance; for it held 'out almost a whole 
day. Upon this success, Cicero” was saluted emperor.. 

It appears, by a letter from the victorious emperor, 
that he thoi^ht his victory gave him a just claim to a 
fariumph. 
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HO MR 

CICRHO TO M. CCBUUS, CURULR iEDILE ELECT. / ^ 

“ I wish you would inquire the reason that you!^ 

"'-T 1-t 1 i-ii * shtjp* : 

ters miscarry ; for 1 cannot be induced to think that ybti 
have not once written to me since your election. But to f**- 
turn to the principal purpose of this epistle. — Your wish 
has succeeded, and I have just had employment enough the end of 
of the military kind to entitle me to a triumph. You 
were under some apprehensions, I perceive, about the 
Parthians, as being diffident of my forces. I must ac- 
quaint you, then, that, having received advice, that the 
PaMhians had commenced hostilities, I took the advan- 
tage of some defiles, and of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, to lead my army, supported by a tolerable number 
of auxiliaries, to Amanus. The reputation of my name 
was of some benefit to me likewise in my march : as you 
cannot imagine of what importance it is, in places of this 
kind, to have the populace ask, ‘ Is this the consul that 
saved Rome ?’ ‘ Is this he that was so-honoured by the 
senate ? ’ Together with other questions of the sanie im- 
port, which I need nbt add. When I approached to 
Amanus, a mountain which separates Cilicia from Syria, 

I had the satisfaction to hear that Cassius had obliged 
the enemy to abandon the siege of Antioch ; and that 
Bibulus had taken upon himself the command of the 
province. However, I employed my army in harassing 
the Amanienses, our eternal enemies: and, having pot 
many of them to the sword, as well as taken a great 
number of prisoners, and entirely dispersed the rest, I 
surprised and burnt some of their fortresses. Having 
thus obtained a complete victory, I was saluted with the 
title of imperator by the whole army at Issus, the very 
place where Alexander defeated Darius. From thence 
I marched into the most infested parts of Cilicia, whbre 
I am novv befote Pindenissum ; a ^sity of great striengtli, 
and which 1 have already been battering above these 
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BDMs weeks.** The garrison makes a most obstinate atid 
vigorous defence: so that nothing seems wanti»|; to 
Ifpiiiplete the glory I shall here obtain, but that the name 
couat^; of!^is place were less obscure.' If 1 should make my* 
iwlf master of it, as I trust I shall, I will send an inime^ 
diate express to the senate. In the meantime, I have 
given this general account of my operations, to let you see 
there is some foundation to hope that your good wishes 
will be accomplished. But, to return to theParthians: 
this summer’s campaign has proved, you find, tolerably 
successful : 1 am in great pain, however, for the next. 
Let me entreat you, therefore, my dear friend, to endea- 
vour that a successor be appointed to my governm^t: 
but, if that should prove a matter of too much difficulty 
(as you intimate in one of your letters, and as I am my- 
self inclined to suspect), be careful at least to guard 
against what may easily be prevented, I mean the pro- 
longation of my residence.'* • 

The siege was began about the Isl of November : so that Ibis letter was written 
towards the end of November : if be began to batter in a few days after his investing 
the place. 

Ad. Att- 1 Cidero, in a letter to Alticus, speaking of this siege, writes thus : Wbat the 
5,20. plague, you will say, are these Piudenissians r ^ never beard their names before* 

How can 1 help that? Could I turn Cilicia into ASlolin or Macedonia? Take 

this, however, for certain, that no man could do more than I have done with such An 
army,** &c. 

^ Cicero wrote, about the same time, a letter of congratulation to Curio, on his 
being elected to the irihunate; and presses him to be steady to. the interests of the 
senate, and to employ his tribuniiian power in his favour, that he may not be conti- 
nned in his government beyond his year. 

ciCEno TO cuBio, thjdvne of the people. 

** The congratulations of a friend are not nsnally considered as too late, if they are 
Ep.Fain. ^ ^ possible ; my great distance therefore from Rome, together with the 

M lin progress with whiob news travels into this corner of the world, will excuse me 

* * for not sooner sending you iiiiue. But now 1 sincerely give them you : and moat 
ardently wish you may obtain immortal honour by yonr adroinistraiion of the tribu- 
nate. To this end, I most exhort you not to snfter yourself to be turned aside from 
your natural bias, in oomplianoe with the sentiments and advice of others : on tl^ 
contrary, let me entreat you to be directed in your ministry by the faithful light of 
your own superior wisdom. No mao indeed is capable of giving you more prudent 
counsels than will arise from the suggestions of Jfour own good sense : and, believe 
me^ you can never be misguided, so long as you pursue the honest dictates of your 
uninfluenced judgment 1 say not this inconsiderately, but as perfectly well know- 
ing ihe geniu* end principles of him to whom I am Addressing myselfi Yet, my 
friend, J oau never be apprehensive that you will act either weakly or irresolutely^ 
whilst you support the measures your heart approves. It was neither ebonoe ner 
ignorance that led you to solicit the magistracy in so important a oriiis. It was a 
deliberate and well^oonaider^ resolution that engaged you in this design : and you 
were perfectly sensible of the great and general confusion in which the oonimonwealtli 
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. ** I expect from your letters (as 1 mentioned in one of 
my former) not merely an account of what is at present 
going ‘forward in the republic, but a clear prospect Of' .r 
what is likely to happen. Farewell.” " 

To satisfy the earnest desire which Cicero had for> 
merly expressed (and which he here again expresses) of 
being informed of what passed at Rome in his absence, 
his corresfxsndent wrote several letters to him concern- 
ing the state of public affairs ; particularly one of the 1st 
of August, and, a short time after, another which refers 
to it, and which Cicero, by some words in the beginning 
of the letter now before us, appears to have received : 
but it is not improbable, that a letter from Coelius, dated 
the 2d of September, and another written in October, 
full of intelligence, were not yet come to Cicero’s hands ; p, 
and as to that (above transcribed) of the 1 8th of No- 
vember, he had unquestionably not received it ; and this 
perhaps occasioned his apprehensions, that some of 
Ccelius’s letters had miscarried. 

is involved, together vtilh the niter uncertainty in what manner these our nnhappy 
divisions will finally be terminated* You frequently reflect, I doubt not, on the vain, 
the treacherous, and the pliant dispositions of the present generation. To repeat 
then what 1 just now mentioned : let me conjure you to persevere steadfastly in your 
old principles, to consult the dictates of your own breast, and faithfully to comply 
with its wise and worthy admonitions. Hardly, perhaps, is any man more qualified 
than yourself to direct the conduct of others : none, I am sure, to steer your own. 
Ckiod gods ! why am 1 thus prevented from being a witness of your glorious actions, 
and an associate of your patriot designs ? The latter, 1 am persuaded, you are far 
from wanting : however, (ho strength and warmth of my affection might possibly 
render the conjunction of my counsels with yours not altogether nnprofitable* 

** You will hear from me again very soon, as I purpose in a few days to send an 
express to the senate, with particulars of the success of my arms during the last 
summer’s campaign. In the meantime you will perceive, by the letter which I deli- 
vered to your freedman Tliraso, with what zealous pains I have solicited your elec- 
tion to the pontifical dignity : an election indeed which will he attended with much 
difficulty. 1 conjure you, in return, my dear Curio, not to suffer this my very trou- 
blesome provinoial administration to be lengtheued out beyond the usual period : 
and 1 entreat it by all the strong and tender ties of our mutual friendship. When 1 
first made this request to you in perjon, and several times afterward repeated it by 
letter, I bad not be least imagination of your being tribune. 1 then indeed only en- 
troated your good offices as an illustrious senator, and one who stood high in the fa- 
vour and esteem of every Roman. But I now apply to Curio, not only as my noble 
friend, but as a powerful tribune. 1 do not desire, however (what indeed wonld be 
more difficuU to obtain), that any thing unusual should be decreed in my favour : 
but, on Uhe contrary, that you wonld support that d^ree, and maintain those laws; 
by which I was appointed to this government In a word, my single and most aUr* 
nest request is, that the terms upon which I set out for this province may not be 
ehanged. Farewell.** 
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Y*u«r 1 dpubt not but the reader has a portion of the same 
•m, curiosity which Gicero had; nor do I know how it Can 
be ^tter gratified, th§n by adding here, to the letter of 
' the 18 th of November, the other four, just above men- 
tioned of dates prior to that ; or so much of them, at 
least, as is to tlie purpose. There will be occasion here- 
after to refer to them as the best vouchers of the facts 
they relate. 


M. cmnius TO cicero. 

“Curio is a candidate [for the tribuneship*]. 

3. This irreatly alarms those who are unacquainted with 

38.[dai.trd o J T 

Aug. 1 . the real good qualities of Curio's heart. I hope, and in- 
deed believe, he will act agreeably to his professions, and 
join with the senate in supporting the friends of the re- 
public : I am sure, at least, he is full of these designs at 
present; in which Caesar’s conduct has been the princi- 
pal occasion of engaging him. For Caesar, though he 
spares no pains or expense to gain over even the lowest 
of the people to his interest, has thought fit to treat 
Curio with singular conteinpt. The latter has behaved 
himself with so much temper upon this occasion, that 
he who never acted with artifice in all his life, is sus- 
pected to have dissembled his resentment, in order the 
more effectually to defeat the schemes of those who op- 
pose his election ; I mean the Laelii and the Antonii, 
together with the rest of that wonderful party. 

“ I have been so much engaged by the difficulties 
which have retarded the several elections, that I could 
not find leisure to write to you sooner : and, indeed, as 
I every day expected they would be determined, I waited 
their conclusion, that I might give you at once an ac- 
count of the whole. But it is now the first of August, 
and they are not yet over; the elections of prtetors hav- 
ing met with some unexpected delays. As to that in 
which I am a candidate [the curule ajdileship] , I can give 
no account which way it is likely to be decided : only it 
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is geoei^Iy thought that Hirrus will not be chosen. 

This is collected from the fate thst has attended Vincia- 
nus, who was candidate for the office of plebeian mdile. 

That foolish project of iiis, for the nomination of a die- «o»wi»’ 
tator* (which we formerly, you may remember, exposed 
to so much ridicule), suddenly turned the election against 
him ; and the people, by the loudest acclamations, ex- 
pressed their joy at his repulse. At the same time Hir- 
rus was universally called upon by the populace to give 
up his pretensions at the ensuing election. I hope, there- 
forej' you will very soon hear, that this af&ir is deter- 
mined in the manner you have wished with regard to me, 
but have scarce™ dared to wish with regard to him. 

“ As to the state of the commonwealth, we begin 

to give up all expectation that the face of public affairs 
will be changed. However, at a meeting of the senate, 
held on the 22d of the last month, in the temple of 
Apollo, upon a debate relating to the payment of the 
forces commanded by Pompey,“ mention was made of 
that legion, which, as appeared by his accounts, had been 
lent to Csesar : and he. was asked of what number of 
men it consisted, and for what purpose it was borrowed. 

In short, Pompey was pushed so strongly upon this ar- 
ticle, that he found himself under the necessity of promis- 
ing to recall this legion out of Gaul ; but he added, at 
the same time, that the clamours of his enemies should 
not force him to take this step too precipitately. 

“ It was afterward moved, that the question might 
be put concerning the election of a successor to Caesar. 
Accordingly the senate came to a resolution, that Pom- 
pey (who was just going to the army at Ariminum,” and 

I VincUaOH and Hirrun, elected tnbonea for the year TOO, were the chief pro- 
motera of the project of making Pompey dictator. Vide sopra, p, 158. and 160. And 
▼id. Ad Q; 3. 8. 

** Beoalh^^llIWus was supported by Pompey. Melm. 

a “ Pompby, tbouKh he remained in Rome, was at this time gOTernor of Spain ; Melm* 
wbieli bad bedn oontinaed to him for four years at tim end of bis late consulship^ It vol. 1. 
was the payment of bis* troops in that prorinoe wfaioh was under the oomiid«r«(tion p. 909. 
of the senate." Plat in Pomp. 

* ** Now caRed Rimini, situated upon the Rubicon, a rirer whic^ dividics Italy 
firom that part of the Romau prorince called Giselpine Gao). The army here men- 
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Y^of is.n^ty^actually set out . for that purpose) should be of- 
^^TO^der^ to return to Rgme with*^ll expedition ; that the 
— ^%ir relating to a general election of governors for all 
^ai. tile provinces might be debated in his presence. This 
pWipt, I imagine, will be brought before the senate bn 
the 13th of this month, when, if no infamous obstacles 
.should be thrown in the way by the tribunes,'^ the hotise 
^ will certainly come to some resolution ; for Pompey, in 
the course of4he debate let fall an intimation, that, he 
thought every man owed obedfhnce to the authority of 
that assembly. However, I am impatient to hear%hat 
Paullus, the senior consul elect, will say, when he de- 
llVers his opinion upon this question, &c. Farewell.” 

MARCUS CCEUUS TO CICERO. 

Ep.F.m. “ How far you may be alarmed at the invasion which 
Melin. s. threatens your province and the neighbouring countries, 
unTn'*’ I know not ; but for myself, I confess, I am extremely 
anxious for the consequence. Could we contrive, in- 
deed, that the enemy’s forces should be only in propor- 
tion to yours, and just sufficient Jo entitle you to the ho- 
nour of a triumph, there could not be a more desirable 
circumstance. But the misfortune is, if the Parthians 
should make any attempt, I well know it will be a power- 
ful one: and I am sensible, at the same time, that you 
are so little in a condition to oppose their march, that 
you have scarce troops to defend a single defile. . But 
the world in general will not be so reasonable as to: make 
the proper allowances for this circumstance. On the 
contrary, it is expected from a man in your station, that 
he should be prepared for every otx:urrence that may 
arise : without once consideringwhether he be furnished 

tloned ii snppoiied to be part of those foor legione, which were decreed to Pompej 
for Uie SQpporl of his government in Spain.** Plub ibid. 

Mein* ^ ** dome o^ the tribunes, together with Solpicini, one of the prceeitt coiiniiU« 
were wholly Jill C«ftar*e interest. Tfaej thought, or pfetended to think, that' it WM 
highly unjust to direst Ciesar of bis government before the time was completed for 
which it bad been decrcrd j of which there remained ahcnt two yMrs ancxpired.'* 
Dio, 40. p. 148. 
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with the necessary supplies for that purpose, lam ^ill 
the more uneasy on yi^r account, as I foresee thl 
test concerning affairs in Gaul%ill retard the nomisa- 
tion of your successor : and, thou]^ I dare say you have 
already had this contingency in your view, yet I thouj^t t 
proper to apprize you of its probability, that you might 
be so much the more early in adjusting your measures 
accordingly. I need not tell you the usual artifices will 
undoubtedly be played off. A day will be appointed 
for conydering of a successor tia Caesar ; upon which 
some tribune will interpose his negative; and that a se- 
oohS will probably declare, that, unless the senate shall 
be at liberty to put the question freely concerning all th^ 
provinces in general, he will not suffer it to be debated 
with regard to any in particular. And thus shall we be 
trifled with for a considerable time : possibly, indeed, 
two or three years may be spun out by these contempti- 
ble arts. 


“ If any thing new had occurred in public affairs, I 
should, as usual, have sent you the account, together 
with my sentiments thereupon : but at present the 
wheels of our political* machine seem to be altogether 
motionless. Marcellus is still pursuing his former de- 
signs concerning the provinces : but he has not yet been 
able to assemble a competent number of senators. Had 
this motion been brought on the preceding year, and had 
Curio at the same time been tribune, it would probably 
have succeeded : but, as affairs are now circumstanced, 
you are sensible how easy it will be for Cassar, regardless 
as he is of the public interest, when it stands in compe- 
tition with his own, to obstruct all our proceedings. 
Farewell.” 


M. CCELIUS TO CICERO. 

I mentioned, in one of my former, that the 

af&ir of the provinces would come< before the senate on “t’taited 
the 13th 6f the last month : nevertheless, by the inter- 
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ia^( [Caius] Marceilas> the consul elect, it was 
1st of this instan^ But, when the day 
a^ved, they could no# procure a sufficient number of 
senators to be presently It is now the 2d of September, 
aifl nothing has yet been done: and I am persuaded it 
wi!f adjourned to the following year. As far as I can 
see, therefore, you must be contented to leave the admi- 
nitration of your province in the hands of some person 
> whom you shall think proper to appoint for that purpose, 
as I am w^l convinced you willjiot soon be re]jieved by 


lyio 

a successor. For, as Gaul muse take the same fate with 
the rest of the provinces, any attempt that should be 
q||d£ for settling the general succession will certainly be 
obstructed by Caesar’s party. Of this I have not the 
least doubt : and therefore I thought it nec^sary to give 
you notice, that you might be prepared to act accord- 
ingly. < •*•**•• 

Your friend. Pompey openly declares, that Caesar ought 
not to be admitted as a candidate for the consulship while 
he retains his command in the province.'* He voted, 
however, against the passing a decree for this purpose 
at present. Scipio moved, that°the 1st of March next 
might be appointed for taking into consideration the 
nominating a successor in the Gallic provinces; and 
that this matter should be proposed to the house sepa- 
rately, and without blending it with any other question. 
Balbus Cornelius was much discomposed at this motion : 
and I am well assured he has complained of it to Scipio 
in very strong terms.” # 


M. C(EUUS TO CICERO. 

£p.F»ai. — — — “ As to public affait^s, we had waited several 

4 . days in expectation that something would be determined 

7. writ- 
ten in 4 ** Pompey, who oontribiited more than any mao to the advancement of CaraarVi 
Octot>er. jiafi lately procured a law, by wUtch the peraonai appearance of the latter 

Hlelip, waa dlapensed with, in abUcitins the conatilar ofiiue. But Pompey now began to »• 
pent tbal bU owii dmiigna were onore favoiirablo to tli% Itbenies of Rowe 

tbao thoae of C»«»r : bot m dbcoveHug ai laat, thafi tbej opald not boUi rabfial 
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concerning Gaul i frequent motions having bqp^l 
in the senate for thia n^rpose, vvhicl| Were foUowfe^ IF 
very warm debates. At length, however, it plainly 
pearing, agreeable to Pompey’s sratiments, that Caesar’s 
command in Gaul should not be continued longer tjjfen''*'*' ^ 
the 1st of March, the senate passed the following oroers 
and decrees.' 

“ By authority of the senate, held in the templeiDf 
Apollo, on the 30th day of September. Si^ed L. Do- 
mitius 4lthenobarbus ; Caecili(Ws ; Metellus Pius Sci>r 
pk)^ L. VilHus Annalis ; C. Septimius j Caius Lucceius 
Hirrus ; C*. Scribonius Curio ; L. Atteius Capito ; M. 
Oppius. Whereas a motion was made by Marcus Ml|r- 
cellus, the consid, concerning the consular provinces ; it 
is ordered, ^hat Lucius Paullus and Caius Marcellus, 
consuls elect, shall, on the 1st of March, next following 
their entering upon their office, move the senate con- 
cerning the consular provinces : at which time no other 
business shall be proceeded upon, nor any other motion 
made in conjunction therewith. And for this purpose 
the senate shall continue to assemble, notwithstanding 
the comitial’ days, andlintil a decree shall be passed. 

Ordered, That when the consul shall move the se- 
nate upon the question aforesaid, they shall be em- 
powered to summon such of the 300 judges, who are 
members of the senate, to attend. 

** Resolved, That if any matters shall arise upon the 


' When an act passed the senate in a fall hoose, held accordinnf to the prescribed Melm, 
forms, and wilhonl any opposition from the <||||)aQe8 (who had the privilege of put- vol. j. 
ting a negative upon all proceedings in the sehate), ilwas called n senatus consultum, P* 
a decree of the senate. Bnt if any of llioae e»sen ials were wanting, or a tribune in- 
terpoaed, it was then onljr styled fusenatus auctmtas, an order of the senate, and con- 
sidered as of less antbority. Manut. 

• ** The coioitial days were tho.*»e on wliioh the oomitia or assemblies of tbe peo- 
pie were held : and on these days ^he law prohibited the senate to be convened. 

The senate, however, in the present instance, and npoti many other oeoaaions, took 
upon themselves to act with a dispensing power.*’ See Middl. on the Rom. Sen. p. 
itU They had the impodeuoe, as we see, to resolve, that if tbe tribunes mhde use 
of their legal privilege, they should be deemed enemies to tbe republic. And, what 
is worthy to be observed, tbe tribunes, in the present case, were using their legal 
privilege in suppoitcf justice ; the senate were dUpl^nsing with the laws in order lo 
aod oppreH. Tbe reader will remurk, that Curio is one of those who sign 
this rcsolation of tbe house. 
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which shall be necessary to be isit 
people^ that ServiumSulpicius and MarcuMi 
the presei^ljllonsuls, together with the prtt$* 
^toris and tribunes of the people, or such of the.m as shall' 
reed upon, shall call an assembly of the people ibr 
th^'fiurpose : and if the roa^strates aforesaid shall fi^t 
herein, the same shall be proposed to the people by their 
Siiiibassors. 

► ^ The 3|||th <j|v of September, in the temple of Apollo. 

JS^ed ; Irf. Domitius4Lhenobar||^s ; Q. Csecil^p ; Me- 
tdlus Pius Scipio ; L. Villius Annalis ; C. Sepdn^s ; 
C. Soribonius Curio ; M. Oppius. 

0* The consul, Marcus Marcellus, having moved the 
senate concerning the provinces, 

** Resolved, That it is the opinion of tb%senate, that 
it will be highly unbecoming any magistrate, who has a 
power of controlling their proceedings, to occasion any 
hinderance, whereby the senate may be prevented from 
taking the aforesaid motion into consideration as soon as 
possible : and that whosoever shall obstruct or oppose 
the same, shall be deemed an enemy to the republic. 

“ Ordered, That if any magistrate shall put a negative 
upon the foregoing resolution, the same shall be entered 
as an order of the senate, and again referred to the con- 
sideration of this house. 

** This resolution was protested against by Caius Coe- 
lius, Lucius Vinicius, Publius Cornelius, and Caius Vi- 
bius Pansa. 

“ Resolved, That the fUmate will take into considera- 
tion the case of such of the soldiers under Caesar’s com- 
mand who have served out their legal time,* or who, for 
other reasons, are entitled to §. discharge} and make 
such order thereupon as shall be agreeable to equity. 

** Resolved, That if any magistrate should put his 
negative Upon the forgoing decree, the same shall stand 

* Ai the ftraiigtb of CMar*t ormy in Goal oontiiAed priooipallj in bit velaritu* 
etnntfl wM added, as Gronoyias obseryes, witb a yiew of drawing off those sol« 
diors from his troops* 
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an order of the senate, and be again referr^^^ 
consideration of this hdhse. ^ 

' ■ ** This resolution was proteste^gainst by Caius GlSfe- 
Kos and Qsius Pansa, tribunes of the people. p. ^ 

— : — ** In the debates which preceded these decwets, * 
Bompey let fall an expression tha:t was much q]t>served, 
and gave us confident hopes of his good intentions. |le 
could not, without great injustice, he said, deterlnine 
any thing in relation to the provinces oundar Caesar’s 
'commatlh, before the lit of Marcift : but after that time, " 
he insured the senate he should have no sort of scruple. 
Being asked, * What if a negative should then be p^ 
upon a decree of the senate for recalling CaeSar ?’ PorS^ 
pey answered, ‘ He should look upon it as just the same 
thing, whether Caesar openly refused to obey the autho- 
rity of the senate, or secretly procured some magistrate 
to obstruct their decrees.’ ‘ But suppose (said another 
member'^ Caesar should insist upon being -a candidate 
*he consulship, and, at the same time, of retaining 
i .ommand ?’ ‘ Suppose (replied Pompey, with great 
temper) my own son should take a stick and be^ me ?’ 
From expressions of tliis kind the world has conceived 
a notion, that a rupture will undoubtedly ensue between 
Pompey and Caesar. I am of opinion,” however, that the 
latter will submit to one of these two conditions: either 
to give up his present pretensions to the consulate, and 
continue in Gaul, or to resign his command of the pro- 
vince, provided he can be assured of his election. Cu- 
rio is preparing most stronglj^to oppose his demands. 
What he may be able to effect I know not ; but sure I 
am, that a man who acts upon such patriot principles 
must gain honour at l^st, if he gain nothing else 


^It » remarkable that Cmliaa, tbe writer oftbia letter, whom Cicero judged to be Vid. 
ail able pplilioian, and to have a longer foresight than any body, was mistaken in al- supn 
moat, all hit oonjectures ; mistakei^ oonoerning Cesar, ooneerning Cario, and eon- p* 17: 
oerning himself. For Cmsar did not snbmit, &c. and Cnrio took Caesar’s part; and *>^<1 ^ 
so did Goaliaa himself in tbe beginning of the civil wer. Coelius obtained the aed!le- 
ship this year [70S] from his competitor Hirrus. formerly Cicero’s competitor for 
the aogurate. 

VOL. V. O 
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Amanus, Cicero led his army to another part of 
highlands, thennosj^disafi^ttfd to the Roman name, 
p(!^Bsed by a stout and free people, who had neverbeen 
ptinii.' ' street even to the kings of that country. Their chief 
town was called Pindenissum, situated on a steep and 
uiddi; craggy hill : it was the constant refuge of all deserters, 
EpitiD. and the harbour of foreign enemies, and at that very 
\ tifne was expecting and prepared to receive theParthians. 
Cicero laidUsiege to it in form : and though he attacked 
it with all imaginable ''ligour, and a continual lottery of 
his engines, yet it cost him above six weeks to rediipe it 
to the necessity of surrendering at discretion. The in- 
lUibitants were sold for slaves ; all the other plunder 
excepting the horses, was given to the soldiers. 

After this action, another neighbouring nation, called 
Tiburani, terrified by the fate of Pindenissum, volun- 
tarily submitted, and gave hostages ; so that Cicero sent 
his army, under the command of his brother, into win- 
p ter-quarters, in those parts of the province which were 
i. to. ' thought the most turbulent. 

Thqge martial exploits spread Cicero’s feme into Syria, 
where Bibulus was just arrived* to take upon him the 
command ; but kept himself close within the gates of 
Antioch till the country was cleared of all the Parthians: 
his envy of Cicero’s success and title of emperor, made 
him impatient to purchase the same honour by the like 
service on the Syrian side of the mountain Amanus : but 
he had the misfortune to be repulsed in his attempt, with 
the entire loss of the first cohort, and several officers of 
distinction, which Cicero calls an ugly blow, both fi>r the 
time and the effect of it. 

Though Cicero, for his vietpry (which he calls a just 
victory) at Amanus, had been saluted emperor, and had 
ever since assumed that appellation, yet he sent ho 
pubUc account of it to Rome till after the afiiir of Pin- 
denissum, an exploit of more eclat and importance; for 
which he expected the honour of a thanksjgiving, ahd 
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begaA to entertain hopes even of a triumph, llis^^^blic 
letter is Ibst, but that Idss is supp|[ied by a particular naf- 
rative of the whole action in a fh'ivate letter to Cafo. — ^ 
His design, in paying Cato this compliment, was to ep- . 
gage his vote and concurrence to the decree of the sttp- Adf AtJ 

plication. Vid.tQpr. 

After a detail of his proceedings, and successes, frpjno 
the time of his arrival in the province, he thus continues rs tf b 
— ** And now, if a motion should be mafle in»the senate b.c!«. 
concerning the honours’due to the success of my arms, 

1 shall esteem it the highest glory to be supported in my 
pretensions by your suffrage. I am sensible it is usu^l 
for the gravest characters to request, as well as to be re- 
quested for, favours of this nature, in the strongest terms: 
but I persuade myself it will be more proper for me to 
remind than to solicit you in the present instance. You 
have frequently indeed, not only distinguished me with 
your vote, but with your highest applause, -both in the 
senate and the assemblies of the people. And, believe 
me, I have ever thought there was so much weight and 
authority in all you uttered, that a single word of yours 
in my favour was the highest honour I could possibly 
i^ceive. I remember upon a certain occasion, when 
you refused to vote for a public thanksgiving, which was 
pressed in favour of a very worthy and illustrious citi- 
zen, you told the senate, you should willingly have given 
your suffrage in support of the honour in question, had 
it been designed as a reward for any civil services which 
that consul had performed in Rome. Agreeably to this 
maxim, you formerly concurred in voting that a public 
thanks^ving should be decreed to me, not indeed for 
having advanced the glorysof our country by. my militaty 
adiievements (for that would have been a circumstance 
nothing tincommon), but for having, in a most singular 
and unexampled manner, preserved the liberties of the 

^ Glo^ro tiTfoto at the flame timei the flame end, to C.Claudiofl MarteUa'fl, ami 
P. idEmilittfl Paollafl, the two edaeolfl of the pre»eiit jear, 703. 

o 2 
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Year of wHolc commoiiwealth without drawing a sword. 1 for- 
^ bear to mention the gc^neral share you have taken in all 
* - the envy, the difficulties, and the dangers to which my 
«nmi- life has been exposed : and a far greater you were will- 
•'•‘p- ing to have taken, if I could have been prevailed upon 
to have consented.’' I forbear to mention likewise that 
you considered my enemy* as your own : and that, in 
• cio. order to give me a convincing proof of your great re- 
gard, you scrufrted not to shew your approbation even of 
his death, by defending Milo in the senate. Tn return 
(and I speak of it, not as a favour for which you are in- 
debted to me, but as a tribute which I owed to truth), I 
have been no silent admirer of your virtues : for who 
indeed can suppress his applause of them ? In all my 
speeches, both in the Forum and in the senate, as well 
as in the seVferal pieces I have published, either in our 
own language or in Greek, I have ever represented your 
character as superior, not only to the noblest amongst 
our contemporaries, but to the most celebrated in his- 
tory. 

“ After all, you will wonder, perhaps, what should 
induce me to set so high a value upon these little tran- 
sient honours of the senate. I will acknowledge then 
the whole truth, and lay open my heart before you with 
a freedom becoming that philosophy we cultivate, and 
that friendship we profess : a friendship delivered down 
to us from our parents, and improved by many recipro- 
cal good offices. 

“ Let me previously observe, that, if ever any man 
was a stranger to the desire of empty applause and vul- 
gar admiration, it is myself ; and this frame of mind, 
which I possess by temper, has been still strengthened 
.(if I am not deceived) by reason and philosophy. As 
an evidence of this, I appeal to my consulate ; in which, 
as in every other part of my life, though I pursued that 

y Tliit seemi (o import, that Cato would have concurred in measures to defend 
Cicero by arms, ngainst tbe sovereign autbority of the people, if Cicero had followed 
that counsel, But Plutarch reports, that Cato advised Cicero to submiti Plat, in Cat. 
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conduct, 1 confess, from whence true honours might 
be derived, yet I never thought they were of themselves 
an object worthy of my ambition. On the contrary, I __1_' 
refused the government of a very noble province ; and, 
notwithstanding it was highly probable I might have ob- 
tained a. triumph, yet I forbore to prosecute iny preten- 
sions of that kind. I forbore too the offering myself as 
a candidate for the office of augur : though you are sen- 
sible, I dare say, that I might have succeeded without 
much difficulty. But I will acknowledge, that the in- 
jurious treatment I afterward suffered, though you al- 
ways speak of it indeed as a circumstance which reflects 
the highest honour upon my character, and as a misfor- 
tune only to the republic, has rendered me desirous of 
receiving the most distinguished marks of my country’s 
approbation. For this reason, I solicited the office of 
augur, which I had before declined : and, as little as I 
once thought the military honours deserved my pursuit, 

I am now ambitious of that distinction which the senate 
usually confers on its successful generals. I will own, 

I have some view by this means of healing the wounds 
of my former unmerited disgrace ; and therefore, though 
I just now declared that I would not request your aid on 
this occasion, I recall my words, and do most earnestly 
request your suffrage and assistance; upon the suppo- 
sition, however, that what I have performed in this cam- 
paign shall not appear contemptible in your eyes, but, 
on the contrary, far superior to the actions of many of 
those generals who have obtained the most glorious re- 
wards from the senate. 

“ I have observed (and you are sensible I always listen 
with great attention whenever you deliver your opinions), 
that as often as any question of this nature has come be- 
fore the senate, you were less inquisitive into the mili- 
tary than civil conduct of the proconsul. It was the 
political ordinan6es he had established, and the moral 
qualities he had displayed, that seemed to have theprin- 
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Y,„ ,f cipal weight in determining your vote. If you should 
pretensions in this view, you will see, that, 
with a weak and inconsiderable army, I found a strong 
defence, against the danger of a very formidable invasion, 
in the lenity and justice of my government. By these 
aids I effected what I never could by the most powerful 
legions : I recovered the friendship of our alienated allies, 
firmly strengthened their allegiance to the republic, and 
conciliated their affection at a time when they were wait- 
ing the opportunity of some favourable revolution to 
desert us. But perhaps I have expatiated farther upon 
this subject than was necessary ; especially to you, before 
whom all our allies in general are accustomed to lay 
their complaints. To them therefore I refer you for an 
account of the benefits they have received by my ad- 
ministration. They will all of them, as with one voice, 
i am persuaded, give you the most advantageous testi- 
mony in my fevour ; but particularly those illustrious 
clients of yours, the Cyprians* and Cappadocians: to 

Y-jj » The debt above mentiooed, that was owing from Ariobarzanes to Bratus, was 

8 upr. *^*^'*^ which the latter bad recommended to Cicero ; he had burdened 

p. 177. him with another much more troublesome. ^ 

Middl. The citj of Salamis in Cyprus owed to two of his friends, as he pretended, Soaptias 
p.Si— and Martinios, above 20,000£. bterling upon bond, at a roost extravagant inUresl; 
S7. and ha begged of Cicero to take tbeir persons and oonoerns onder bis special protec- 
tion. Appios, who was Brutna’s father-in-law, bad granted every thing which was 
asked to Soaptius, a prefeotare in Cyprus, with some troops of horse, with which he 
miserably harassed the poor Salaminians, in order to fonm them to comply with his 
Ad. Att. unreasonable demands: for ho shut np their whole senate in the coanoU-room^ till 
6 . 1 . fivoof Ibein were starved to death with hunger. Bratus laboured to |daoe bite in 
the same degree of favour with Cicero: but Cicero, being informed at Ephesus of 
this violence, by a deputation from Salamis, made it the first act of his government 
to recall the trOopsfrom Cyprus, and pot an end to Scaptins’s prefecture, having laid 
it down for a rule, to grant no command to any man who was oonoerned in trade, or 
negeUaled jnonejr in the province: to give satisfaction however to Bmlas, bo en- 
joined the Salaminians to pay ofF Scaptlos’s bond, which they were ready to do ao- 
oording to the tenor of bis edict, by which he bad ordered, that no bond in his pro- 
lb. vinoe should carry above ope per cent, by tbe month. SoapUns refused to take the 
money on those terms, insisting on four per cent, as the condition of his bond ex- 
pressed; which by oomputotion almost donyed the prinoipM snm$ vrhije theBala* 
miitians, as they protested to Cioero, conld not have paid the original debt, if they 
bad not been enabled to do it by his help, and ont of bis own does, that he had re- 
millod to them, which amoonted to somewhat more than Soaplias*s legal demand. 

This extortion raised Cicero’s indignation ; and, notwithstanding tbo repeated in- 
stances of Bratus and Attiens, he was determined to overrule it ; though Bmtus, in 
order to move him the more effectually, thonght proper to oonfess, what he had all 
along disMmbled, Ibat the debt was really his own, and Scaptins only bis agent in It; 
This surprieed Cicero sUil more, and though be bad a warm inclimition to oblige 
Bmtus, yet he conld not consent to so flagrant an injastice, bnt makes fieqoent and 
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whom . I may likewise add your great and royal friend, 
prince Beiotaruai If thus to act is a merit of the most ^ 
superior kind, if, in all ages, the number has been far 
less considerable of those who knew how to subdue eoiuou 
their desires than to vanquish their enemies, he that has 
given an instance of both cannot certainly but be deemed, 
in Cato’s estimation at least, to have strengthened his 
claim to the honours of his country, and to have im- 
proved the splendour of his military achievements, by the 
more unusual lustre of his civil conduct. • 

‘‘ liCt me in the last place, and as in diffidence of my 
own solicitations, call in philosophy for my advocate : 
than which nothing has afforded me a more valuable sa- 
tisfaction. The truth is, she is one of the noblest bless- 

heavy complaints of it in his letters to Atticus. In one of them he says, *' You have 
now the ground of my conduct } if Brutus does not approve it, X see no reason why 
we should love him but I am sure it will be approved by his uncle Cato.’** In 
another, If Brutus thinks that 1 ought to allow him four per cent, when by edict 1 
have decreed but one through all the provinces, and that to the satisfaction of the 
keenest usurers ; if he complains, that 1 denied a prefecture to one concerned in 
trade, which 1 denied for that reason to your friend Lanius, and to Sex. Statius, 
though Torquatus solicited for the one, and Pompey himself for the other, yet with- 
out disgusting either of them i if he takes it ill, that 1 recalled the troops out of Cy- 
prus, — £ shall be sorry indeed, that he has any occasion to be angry with me ; but 
much more, not to find him tlie man that 1 took him to be. — 1 have not forgot, how- 
ever, what you intimated to me in .several of your letters, that if I brought back no- 
thing else from the province but Brutus’s friendship, that would be enough : let it be 
so, since you will have it so ; yet it roust always be with this exception, as far as it 
can be done, without my committing any wrong.” — In a third, “ How, my dear At- 
ticus, you should applaud my integrity and g^od conduct, and are vexed sometimes, ^ ^ 
you say, that you are not with me, how can such a thing, as Enniussays, come out ^ 
of your mouth, to desire me to grant troops to Scaptius, for the sake of extortangmo- 
ney I Could you, if you were with me, suffer me to do it, if I would ? — If 1 really 
had done snen a thing, with what f;ice could 1 ever read again, or touch those boolu 
of mine, with which you are so much pleased ?” He iellsX^ likewise in confidence, 
that all Brutus’s letters to him, even when he was askingfavouis, were unmannerly, . 

churlish, and arrogant, without regarding either what or to whom he was ivriting; 3 * 
and, if he continued in that humour, you may love him alone (says he), you shall 
have no rival of me ; but he will come, 1 believe, to a better mmd.” But to iriiew, 
after all, what a real inclination he had to oblige him, he never left urging king 
Ariobarzanes, till he had squeezed from him 100 talents, in part of Brutus^s debt, or 
al^t 20,0001. ; the same sum, probably, which had been destined to Cicero himself. 

* It is very difficult to suppose thACato was ignorant of his nephew’s infamous 
extortion, andtheborribleproceedingsofhisnephew’sagent For Cato (as Plutarch ^*1 
infonnsus) having settled acorrespondence throughout all the Roman provinces, re- Joi 
ceived constant intelligence of the conduct of sever^ governors in their lespec- 

live commands. And me Cyprians had a paxticulardaim to the patronage of Cato, note 12 
as he had been emplqyed in executing a commiBsion, by which the island was an- and 13 . 
nexed to the dominidns of the republic. Cicero, in a fetter to Cato, calls them (as 
we see) ” those illustrious clients of yours” and refers him to them for a testi- 

mony of his good conduct in his government, of which Cyprus was a part. 
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Tw.of ings that the gods have bestowed on man. At her 
T 03 . shrine we have both of us, from our earliest years, paid 
our joint and equal adorations : and, while she has been 
^ 1,1- thought, by some, the companion only of indolent and 
secluded speculatists, we (and we alone I had almost 
said) have introduced her into the world of business, and 
familiarized her with the most active .and important 
scenes. She therefore it is that now solicits you in my 
behalf; and when philosophy is the supplicant, Cato, 
surely, can never refuse. To say all in one word : be 
well assured, if I should prevail with you to concur in 
procuring a decree I so much wish to obtain, I shall con- 
sider myself as wholly indebted for that honour to your 
authority and friendship. Farewell.” 

Middi. Cato was not to be moved from his purpose by 

these compliments, or motives of friendship : he was an 
enemy by principle to all decrees of this kind, and 
thought them bestowed too cheaply, and prostituted to 
occasions unworthy of them ; so that, when Cicero’s 
letters came under deliberation, though he spoke with 
all imaginable honour and respect of Cicero, .'ind highly 
extolled both his civil and military administration, yet he 
voted against the supplication,® which was decreed, how- 
ever, without any other dissenting voice, except that of 
Favonius, who loved always to mimic Cato, and of Hir- 
Ep.Fani. rus, who had a personal quarrel with Cicero : yet, when 
' the vote was over, Cato himself assisted in drawing up 
the decree, and had his name inserted in it, which was 
the usual mark of a particular approbation of the thing, 
and friendship to the person in whose favour it passed. 
But Cato’s answer to Cicero's, letter will shew the tem- 
per of the man, and the grounds on which he acted on 
this occasion. 

* Cicero had iindoubtedij no claim lo the botioar be demanded ; and for this rea- 
Melm. eon, amobg otherR, becaose the number of the alain, on tbe ieide of the enemy, was 
vol. £. not so great as the laws in these cases reqoired ; as is evident from a letter of Cos* 
p. 51. Ilus to Cicero on the subject. Vid. £p, Faro. 8* S. Melni. 6. d. 
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. 1 Y«ar of 
ROHE 

M. CATO TO M. T. CICERO, EMPEROR. 703, 

B.C.49- 

“ Not only my regard for the republic, but my afFec- ~ — 
tion for you, makes me very sincerely rejoice in finding, couoi- 
that you exercise the same integrity and vigilance in the 
conduct of our arms abroad, as distinguished our admi* its. 
nistration of your most important affairs at home. I s.s. ’ 
have, therefore, paid your actions that honour, 'which, 
according to my best judgment, was due to them : and, 
in speaking of them before the senate, as well as after- 
ward, when I assisted in drawing up the decree in your 
favour, I ascribed to your probity and prudent conduct 
the defence of your province, the preservation of the 
crown and person of Ariobarzanes, and the recovery of 
the allies to their duty and affection to our empire. If 
you rather choose, however, that we should ascribe, to 
the gods those advantages, for which the republic is not 
at all indebted to fortune, but wholly to your moderation 
and consummate wisdom, I am glad that the senate has 
decreed a thanksgiving. But if your willingness to let 
fortune have the credit of your actions, be for this rea- 
son, that you imagine a thanksgiving necessarily opens 
yqpr way to a triumph, I must observe, that the latter is 
not always a consequence of the former. Yet granting 
it were, is it not far more to the honour of a general to 
have it declared, by a vote of the senate, that he pre- 
served his province by the mildness and equity of his ad- 
ministration, than that he owed it either to the strength 
of his troops, or to the favour of the gods ? Such, at 
least, were my sentiments when this question came be- 
fore the house : and I have employed more words than 
usual in explaining them, it was from a desire of con- 
vincing you, that, though I proposed to the senate what 
Ithought would be most for the advantage of your re- 
putation, I rejoice that they have determined what is 
most agreeable to your wishes. I have only to request 
the continuance of your friendship; and to entreat you 
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K oM B to peraevere in those paths of integrity, which 

B.a«. y®“ hitherto pursued, both in respect to our allies, 
^ and to the republic.*’ Farewell.” 

Caesar was not displeased, perhaps, to hear of Cato’s 
uMdi. stiffiiess, as it might naturally create a coldness between 
ltd.Att him and Cicero : for, in a congratulatory letter to Cicero 
*’ upon the success of his arms, and the supplication de- 
creed in his honour, he aggravated the rudeness and in- 
gratitude of Cato. Cicero himself was highly disgusted 
at it, especially when Cato soon afterward voted a sup- 
plication to his son-in-law Bibulus. “ Cato (says Ci- 
cero was shamefully malicious ; he gave me what I did 
not ask, a character of integrity, justice, and clemency, 

Meltn. ^ *' Hub letter (to speak in -virtuoso language) is a unique, and extremely valu- 
vol. 1 . ablea as being the only composition that has been transmitted to us from the hands 
P* 4.31. of Cato. It confirms -what Plutarch expressly asserts, that Cato's manners were by 
n. 1 . no means of a rough anci unpolished cast, as no refusal could have been drawn up 
in more decent and civil terms. A judicious eye, however, cannot but discern, 
through this veil of politeness, the nice touches of a delicate andconcealed raillery**^ 
Nevertheless, as Cicero had a farther suit to make to the senate, in the demand 
of a triumph, he chose to dissemble hiis resentment, and returned the following 
dvU answer to Cato 

TO MARCUS CATO. 


£^. Fain. 
15.fi. 


** * Praise from thy lips ’tis mine witli joy to boast : 
He best can give it who deserves it most*/ 


* •*Ab Hector,! think, says to the venerable Friabi in one of Nsevius’s plays. Honour- 

able indeed is that applause which is bestowed by those who have themselves been 
the constant objects of universal approbation. Accordingly 1 esteem the encomiums 
you conferred upon me in the senate, together with yoorcongratulatory letter,||8 a 
of the highest and most illustrious kind. Nothing can be more agme- 
able to my wishes, as nothing could be more glorious for my reputation, than your 
having thus freely given to friendship wha|f ver you could strictly give to truth. 
Were Home entirely composed of Catos, or could it produce many (as it issuipris* 
ing it can famish even one) of that venerable character, my desires would be amply 
satisfied ; and 1 should prefer yoursingle approbation to all the laurels and all the 
triumphid Can fri the universe. In my own judgment, indeed, and according to the 
refined estimate of true philorophy, the complimentsyou paid mein the senate,^ and 
^ which have been transmitted to me by my friends, are undoubtedly the most signi- 
ficant distinction I can possibly receive. I acquainted you, in my former letter, with 
the particular motives which induced me to be desirous (for 1 will not call it am- 
bitious) of a triumph. And if the reasons 1 have assigned will not, in your opinion, 
jasti|jr a wann pursuit of that honour, they must prove, at least, that I ou^t'noi to 
lefuse it, if the senate should make me the offer. .And Ihope that assembly in cbd- 
of my services in this province, wiSI not think me undeserving of a re- 
waid so usually conferred. If 1 should not be disappointed in this hope, my only 
requiestis (wbatindeedyou kindly promise), that, as you have paid me the honour 
you thought most to my glory, you would rejoice in my obtaining those which are 
most to myiadinalion. And this disposition you have already very sincerely shewn, 
not only W your fetter, but by having signed the decree that has passed in my fe- 
vour. Por oeoees of this kind, I know, are usually subscribed by those who are 
most in the interests of the person to whose honour they are voM. 1 will only 
that 1 hope to see you veiy soon and may 1 find the republic in a happier 
situation than what my fears presage ! Farewell.” 
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but denied me what I did;— ^Yet this same man voted ,a vuraf 
supi^^tion of twenty days to Bibulus : pardon me if J los. 
cannot bear this usage;’' . .. —ifli 

Cicero, in writings afterward to Atticus on the same 
subject, says, Consider what you would advise me with 
regard to a triumph, to which my friends invite me : for Middi. 
my part, if Bibulus, who, while there was a Parthian in AdAit. 
Syria, never set a foot out of the gates of Antioch, any 
more than he did upon a certain occasion out of his own 
house,*" had not solicited a triumph, I should have been via. 
quiet ; but now it is a shame to sit still.” Again, As p?W. 
to a triumph, I had no thoughts of it before Bibulus’sr. t. 
most impudent letters, by which he obtained an honour-f- 
able supplication. If he had really done all that he has 
written, I should rejoice at it, and wish well to his. suit ; 
but for him, who never stirred beyond the walls while 
there was an enemy on this side the Euphrates,*^ to have 
such an honour decreed ; and for me, whose army in- 
spired all their hopes and spirits into his, not to obtain 
the same, will be a disgrace to us; I say to us, joining you 
to myself: wherefore 1 am determined to push at all, and 
hope to obtain all.” 

The remaining part of Cicero’s government was em- **“'*'• 
ployed in the civil affairs of the province, where his whole 
care was to ease the several cities and districts of that 
excessive load of debts, in which the avarice and rapa- 
dousness of former governors had involved them. He 

^ N. B. This is that Bibalas, of whose lot, wheo tlie, contempt ho met with abroad 
made him shat himself up in his own house, Cioero onoe said, or pretends to bare 
said^ even in the preaence ofPompey, that he prefeiored it, onhappj as it mig^t ap- 
pear, to alt the splendid triumphs of the most victorious general ! Vide supra, p. 115. 

<1 After the contemptible acoount %bioli Cioero gives of Bibulos’s oooduot in S/- Middi. 
ria, it must appear strange to see him bonoored with a supplication, and aspiring p. 15. 
even to a triumph : but this was not for anv thing that be himself bad done (for he 
bad suffered a defeat), but for what, before the arrival of Bibulus, his lieutenant Cas** gapr. 
aios bad performed against the Partbians; ibe saooeas of the lieutenants being as- p.tgV 
cribed always to the auspices of the general, who reaped the reward and glory of Vid, 
it : and as the Parthians were the most dangerous etfouies of the republic, and the supr. 
more particularly dreaded at this time for their late victory ovey Crasiud, ao Any P* 178. 
advantage gained against them was sore to be well received at Rome, and repaid 
with all the bonours that could reasonably be demanded. 
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sort's laid it 'down for the fixed rule of bis administration, Hot 
B-cfifl. to sufler any money to be expended either upon himself 
^ or his officers : and when one of his lieutenants, L. Tul- 
MMui- jjj passing through the country, exacted only the 
forage and firing which were due by law, and that but 
once a day, and not, as all others had done before, from 
every town and village through which they passed, he 
was much out of humour, and could not help complain- 
ing of it, as a stain upon his government, since none of 
bis people besides had taken even a single farthing. All 
the wealthier cities of the province used to pay to all 
their proconsuls large contributions, for being ex- 
empted from furnishing winter-quarters to the army: 
Cyprus alone had paid yearly, on this single account, 
200* talents, or about 40,000/. : but Cicero remitted this 
whole tax to them, which alone made a vast revenue ; 
and applied all the customary perquisites of his office to 
the relief of the distressed province : yet for all his ser- 
vices and generosity, which amazed the poor people, he 
would accept no honours but what were merely verbal, 
prohibiting all expensive monupients, as statues, tem- 
ples, brazen horses, &c. which, by the flattery of Asia, 
used to be erected of course to all governors though 
never so corrupt and oppressive. While he was upon 
his visitation of the Asiatic districts, there happened to be 
a kind of famine in the country ; yet, wherever he came, 
he not only provided for his family at bis own expense, 
but prevailed with the merchants and dealers who had 
*^*any quantity of corn in their storehouses, to supply the 
people with it on easy terms ; living himself all the while 
5. 15. ' splendidly and hospitably, and keeping an open table, not 
only for all the Roman officers, but the gentry of the 
province. In the following letter to Atticus, he gives him 
a summary view of his manner of governing. 
ib.6.8. “ I (says he) that you are much pleased with my 

moderation and abstinence; but you would be much 
more so, if you were with me ; especially at Laodicea, 
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where I did wonders at the sessions, which I have just Yuref 
held, for the affairs of the diocesses, from the 13th of to*. 
February to the 1st of May. Many cities were wholly 
freed from all their debts : many greatly eased ; arid all, 
by being allowed to govern themselves by their own 
laws, had recovered new life. There are two ways, by 
which I have put them in a capacity of freeing, or of 
easing themselves at least from their debts ; the one is 
by suffering no expense at all to be made on the account 
of my government. When I say none at all, 1 speak 
not hyperbolically : there is not so much as a farthing : 
it is incredible to think what relief they have found from 
this single article. The other is this ; their own Greek* 
magistrates had strangely abused and plundered them. 

I examined every one of them who had borne any ^ce 
for ten years past : they all plainly confessed ; and with- 
out the ignominy^of a public conviction, made restitu- 
tion of the money, which they had pillaged-: so that the 
people, who had paid nothing to our farmers for the pre- 
sent lustrum, have now paid the arrears of the last, even 
without murmuring. This has placed me in high favour 
with the publicans ; a grateful set of men, you will say : 

I have really found them such. — The rest of my juris- 
diction shall be managed with the same address, and 
create the same admiration of my clemency and easi- 
ness.* There is no difficulty of access to me, as there is 

* Surelj a corrupt and vioioas taste for glory was never more visible in an/ man 
tlian it is in Cicero, when be affects to despise* bis provincial g^overnraent of Cili- 
cia; where be bad done more good, and deserved more praise, tbuii in any one scene 
of bis life ; having, agreeably to bis determined parpose, when be entered upon that * 
employment, so conducted himself, as to leave the innocence and integrity of his ad- 
ministration for a pattern of government to all sooceeding proconsuls. But, thougb 
he bad there (as our late laureat observes) ** thrown into actual practice those va- 
rious virtues, of which, as a private man, be had hitherto only recommended the pre- cij,. 
cepts ; yet so quiet, so confined an jminence, such simplicity of virtue, alas bad no p. 170, 
charms for Cicero. The thing itself was quite disagreeable to his temper. And truly 

- ^ 

*When just setting out from his province for Italy, he writes thus to Coelios: p. 171. 

" Rome, my friend, Rome alone, is the object that merits your attention : and may ^P* Fam. 
you ever live within the splendour of that illastrious scene! AH foreign employments 
(and it was my seutiraj^nt from my first entrance int^ the world) are below the am- Melm. 
bition of those who have talents to distinguish themselves on that more oous^ounus 
theatre. And would to Cod, as 1 was over well convinced of this trutb^ 1 bad always 
acted accordingly.’’ 
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lu^HB otho* provincial governors; no introduction by my 
^ chamberlmn : I am always up before day, and walking in 
— — my hall, with my doors open, as I used to do when a 
crawl, candidate at Rome: this is great and gracious here; 
though not at all troublesome to me, from my old habit 
and discipline, &c. 

But Cicero’s method of governing gave no small um- 
brage, it' seems, to his predecessor Appius, who consi- 
dered it as a reproach upon himself, and sent several 
qneruldus letters to Cicero, because he had reversed some 
of his constitutions : “ And no wonder (says Cicero) 
«• >• ' that he is displeased with my manner ; for what can be 
%iofe unlike than his administration and mine ? Under 


him the province was drained by expenses and exactions ; 
under me, not a penny levied for public or private use ; 
what shall I say o^ his prefects, attendants, lieutenants ? 
of their plunders, rapines, injuries^ Whereas now, 

'’*^**' a temper' Bum delioateljr diffiealt to pleate ire seMam meet witb ; jret wee not this 
ditUfte mor^ extriKifdioarj thim tbe Mtfoos^ for The whole aflwir is too incon- 
sidenble for a man of strength and capacity, who am able to sustain, as I used to 
do, tbe w^ig^tior business of the republic.* [< Istum negotiom non estdigauui Tiri- 
bns nostris, qui majors ouera, in republioa, suslinere et possem et soleam.* J* 

This weigbter business of the republio, if we consider tbe whole political oondnet 
of <^|oero,we iqvst obaerye to be mere party busiheas; nothing more than employing 
his utmost eloquence to defend the senate in its usurpations upon the rights bf tha 
people, and to defend ererj super-egregioos rillain who professed himself his 
admirer, or to be of the aristooratioal faotion ; because so long as tbo senate gorenied 
with aorereign authority, ao long Cioero, by the means of that same eloquenoo, had 
a coDsideraUe share in the goremmeot. 

For, as to what tbe laureat imagines, that Cicero's great object WM ** to mend 
tbe morato of Rome, an enterprise not within tbe reach of human p^ioy, benerolenoe^ 
or wisdom to eSbot," it does not appear that Cioero bad any anoh chimerioal pkfb^ect. 
Ill qualified must he hare beeo for a reformer of manners, who made it his busiiiosa 
to screen from punishment the most notorious riolators of the laws, eren corrupt 
Vij judges* that sold deorees. Vid, toI. 4. p. 542, and 549. He employed his eloquenoo 

vol.* 4. ^9 defend Antonias, of whosd robberies he shared the profit ; he defended Vatinius 
pb 5^.* fHbiuios, men whom he bimseK bad brandud for knaves ; and, as we bare iton, 
w«e ready to defend Catiline, if Catiline would bare requested that fiirour* Vid. roL 
4 , p. 436. iBren in Ibe suppression of Catiline's oonspiraoy, which be for boiito 
of ee tku must glorious of all exploits, bis maimer, of doing It was absolutely illegil 
and inexcusable* and of so pemiotous a tcndeney, that he seems richly to bare ne- 
serf ed tbe l^shmeat to which he was condemned on thataoobnnt. Vide rul. 4. p. 
569, tne oote t and 595 * 

f What pity it is that a man who knew so well what was right, and could oeoa- 
shMttByooiifbrnibis oouductso strictly to it, should appear, oren by hiS own aoeount 
of hinself^to hare bad no better motive fur so doing than mere vain<»glory, and the 
desire ofl^ikse ; and should bo all the while a detestable hypoerite, a riHuiilmhis 
heart; and so iliiukmleei, «s to make no eeraple to errii to bis intimate friend, fbnt Im 
prsntlsefi felsehuod and hypoorisy without scruple, and as a necessary means to tlie 
liriug cumfurtdily in tbuworld. We sbati meet with ^ii confession reryiuou iniMM 
of bis letters. 
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there is not a single family governed with such order, T«noi 
discipline, and modesty, as my province. This some of ros. 
Appius’s friends interpret ridiculously^ as if I was taking 
pains to exalt my own character, in order to depress his; t^,i. 
and doing all this, not for the sake of my own credit, but 
of his disgrace.” 

Cicero’s letters to Appius make one book of his fami- 
liar epistles,, the greatest part of which are of the expos- 
tplatory kind, on the subject of their mutual jealousies 
and complaints. In this slippery state of their friend- 
ship, an accident happened at Rome, which had like to 
have put an end to it. His daughter Tullia, after part-;^* *“• 
ing from her second husband Crassipes, as it is probably ' 
thought, by divorce, he being alive at this time, and 
under Cicero’s displeasure, was married, in her father’s 
absence, to a third, P. Cornelius Dolabella: several 
parties had been offered to her, and, among these, Tib. 
Claudius Nero, who afterward married Livia, whom 
Augustus took away from him : Nero made his propo- 
sals to Cicero in Cilicia, who referred him to the women, 
to whom he had left the management of that affair; 
but, before these overturtss reached them, they had made 
up the match with Dolabella, being mightily taken with 
his complaisant and obsequious address. He was a no- 
bleman of patrician descent, and of great parts and po- 
liteness; but of a violent, daring, ambitious temper, 
and, by a life of pleasure and expense, greatly distressed 
in his fortunes; which made Cicero very uneasy when 
he came afterward to know it. Dolabella, at the time 
of his marriage, for which he made way also by the di- 
vorce of his first wife, gave a proof of his enterprising 
genius, by impeaching Appius Claudius of practices 
against the state in his government of Cilicia, and of 
bribeiy and corruption in his suit for the consulship. 

This, imt fi great difficulty upon Cicero, and made.it na- n>.3.u. 
tural to suspect that he privately favoured the impeadi- 
moit, where the accuser was his son-in-law; 'btft, in 
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elearinig himself of it to Appins, though he 'dissembled 
dJ^4q. disclaiming any knowledge of that match, yet he was 
~ — very sincere in professing himself an otter stranger to 
the impeachment, and was in truth, for his own Sake, 
greatly disturbed at it. But as from the circumstance 
of his succeeding to Appius in his government, he was 
of all men the most capable of serving or hurting him 
at the trial, so Pompey, who took great pains to screen 
Appius, was extremely desirous to engage Cicero on their 
side, and had thoughts of sending one of his sons to him 
for that purpose : but Cicero saved them that trouble, 
by declaring early and openly for Appius, and promising 
every thing from the province that could be of any ser- 
vice to him : so that Appius, instead of declining a trial, 
contrived to bring it on as soon as he could ; and with 
that view, having dropped his pretensions to a triumph, 
entered the city, and offered himself to his judges, before 
his accuser was prepared for him: he was acquitted 
without any difficulty, of both the indictments. 

The following letters not only lay before us the base 
hypocritical conduct of Cicero, with regard to Appius 
and Dolabella, but contain several important particulars 
of what at this time was doing at Rome in relation to 
Pompey and Caesar, and the approaching breach between 
them. 


MARCUS CCEMUS TO CICERO. 

Ep-Fsiu. “ You have been informed, I doubt not, that Dola- 
Meto. bella has exhibited articles of impeachment against Ap- 
plus: and this prosecution seems to be more agreeable 
to. the world in general than I imagined. Appius how- 
ever has acted with great prudence upon the occasion : 
for, as soon as his adversary had lodged his informatbn, 
he withdrew his petition for a triumph, and immediately 
entered the city. By this means he silenced the apports 
to his disad^Qtage; as he appeared more willing to take 
his trial than his prosecutor expected. Appius relies 



1 *hi» con^iKitW’ef «ipon your 

I>4p^ imuaded^y^ an&a^ ^ooUned' to serve 
You> i^ye . it now in your power 'to do so^ es far as you — r. 
shall think proper : . though, 1 miiWt add, you would be 
more at Hberty. to limit your good ofJice& towards him, if 
you and he had never been ill together. But as the case 
now stands, were you to measure out your services by 
the right he has to demand them, it might be suspected 
thi^ you were not sincerein your reconcilement : wherCT 
as you can hazard no censure' by obliging him, as you 
will shew that you are not to be discouraged from acting 
a generous part, even, where friendship might incline 
you to the contrary. Thjs reminds me of acquainting 
you, that Dolabella’s wife obtained a divorce just upon 
the commencement of this prosecution. I remember 
the commission* you left with me, when you set out for 
the province : as I dare say, you have not forgotten what 
I afterward wrote to you concerning that affair. 1 have 
not time to enlarge upon it at present : 6nly let me ad> 

'^ise you, how much soever you may relish the scheme, 
to wait the event of this trial, before you discover your 
sentiments. If, indeed, your inclinations should be 
known, it will raise a very invidious clamour against 
ypu : and should you give Dolabella the least intimation 
ipf them, they will certainly become more public than 
will be convenient either for your interest or your ho- 
nour. He would undoubtedly be unable to conceal a 
circumstance so advantageous to his present views, and 
which would give so much credit to the prosecution in 
^ich he is en^ged : and, I am pereuaded, he would 
srarcetofrain from making it the subject of his conver- 
' s&tipn, notwithstanding be was sure the disccweiy would 
ptoye to his prejudice; 

“ Porapey, I am tedd, interests himself extremely it) 

. t It ft«eins very evidetil from this ptsstge, t1iBt:'i^^ro was tome prospect of a 
Votwoep PoliibeUSi and hit wife before Cioero lift Romo ; and that Clobrtf Lad 
M .. i^ttmiasioM CobIius, id case this event sliould happen, to taka some maasiires for 
ipmriBg 4 iripteh between Dolabena and biedanghler Tnllia. Melm. vol. 1 . p., 

'j VOL. V. P 
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{Dflomocb, that it i» geneMdly iifta*t 
gihodfi^tNiRBdOBign ofsendiAg one of hit ROMt toNoHoii 
— yoh io his favour. Meaovrhilo vte aro in tbo humour 
hare of acquitting all oriminak : nothing, in truth, so 
base and so villanous can be perpetrated, that is nOt sure 
of escaping punishment. Yon will perceive how won^- 
dronsfy aclire our consuls are in their office, when I telj 
you that they haire not yet been able to procure a single 
decree of the senate, except one for appointing the La- 
tian festivals. Even our friend Curio has not hitherto 
acted with any spirit in his tribunate : as indeed it is im- 
possible to describe the general indolence that has seiaed 
us. If it were not for my contest with the vintners, and 
the surveyors of the public aqueducts, alt Rome would 
appear in a profound lethargy. In short, I know not to 
what degree the Parthians may have animated you : but 
as for us, in this part of the world, we are fast asleep. 
But how much soever we may want to be awakened, f 
hope ft will not be by the Parthians. It is reported, ne* 
vertheless, though I know not on what foundation, tha^ 
v.d. they have gained some slight advantage over the troops 
pllw of Bibulus near Mount Amanus. 

** Since 1 wrote the above, I must recall what I said 
concerning Curio : the cold fit is at length expelled by 
the warmth of those censures to which the levity of his 
conduct has exposed him. For, not being able to carry 
his point with respect to the intercalation [for which hO 
hSd applied himself to the pontifical college, in otddt tO 
lengthen out the period of his tribunitian ministiy], ho 
^as deserted the interest of the senate, and haraUgdbd 
the people in fkvour of Caesar. He threatens likewiae 
to proposea Viarian law, somewhat of the same tendency 
with the Agrarian, which was formerly attempted by 
Rulidkt t» also another, empowering the aediles to dis- 
tribute com among the people. 

“If you should determine (as I think you ought), to 
employ your good offices in behalf of Appiui, I h^ymi 



MOK' Jill’ 

hi^tv ■'■ -|iet'<«a^^»evAii wKhy^Ki^illMriwKbbt toldM 

y 0 ui«^^lt^^i|Bl 0 €ec i)(ri^Us it asi 

pcHtit iaH -liiii^i’ba iof aiDgoUir iibport^^ ihX: only 

tii« affitif ‘f tiitlt ^but a^o in<vega«d[ t&ilbe opinioa)tb^*'“'’' 

WdrM wUl'eiitairtaitt of yo^(justiQe m4booouixw ’ . i 

Wilt it'^not be- a high reflection, tipon ybbiiaf' -I 
dbould not be furntshad with-some Gragciab pfutheva I 
Farewell;?-- . ; .. ■ ii ;.■ ; ,: 

■' V- ■ ;TO MlROUa.eOBUOSt , .■■■' 

■ i Woald.you imagine I< sbotdd ever be at a . loss, for jsp. ram. 
words ? I do not mean of that cbosen and elegant M«im. 
which are the privilege of your celebrated orators, but *' 
those of ordinary and common use. Yet, beljpve me> 

1 am utterly incapable of expressing the solicitude 1 feel 
concerning the resolutions that may be taken in. theac^. 
nate in regard to die provinces. I am. extremely impa* 

C. tient indeed to return to my friends at .Rome.: . among. 

vihioh number you are principally in my thoughts. 1 
>^ill confess,! likewise, that 1 am quite satiated with my 
goremnient. For^ in the first place, 1 . have more, reason 
to a^rvehend that some reverse of fortune may. derive 
me the glory I have here acquired, than to expect 1 
phould be able to raise it higher; and, in the next place, 

.1- cannot but look upon the whole business of this scene 
^ much inferior to my strength ; which is both able and 
ai|Bilstoined to support a fiir more important weight* . 1 
acknowlec^e, too, that 1 am uneasy in the.expesta-. 
jtihin'Of a very terrible war [with the ;Parthiaua},.wUch is 
4^‘to be kindled in fliis part of.thj; worlds .andiwhidh 
1^ may prdaably escape, if 1 8hotdd>oi:^m j my; dlsroissioa 

i«-^FdiO not forget ^e panthers you desired ;.niid havo 
ghwhi^iny orders b th& persona usually empbyed b 
htttib%^thent : but these aniinale are exceedingly acae^ 
^'I’hey takedtao unkind^ ^ou. must Idbat 
l^y.'^^hduld-de^tlie- only careatureaja . my ^pcoirifi^doh 
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my.gpyfjmtnenl, a^.#rf,.gone 
i^^,tr- 7 rtcBe well assured theliouour of your flejdilesliap 
my care : and this <^y particularly i^miuda. IhU 
^ loi/it, as it is the festival of. the M^galenslan ^w^^^ 
{which were under the condix^t of the curule sediles^:: of 
whom Coelius was now one. . The festival began, on the 
4thof April, and continued six days]. 

**.l hope you will send me a minute detail of our 
public adairs: as I have an entire dependanoe on the 
accounts which are transmitted to me by your hand* 
Farewell.” 

TO MAUCUS COBlilUS, CURULE £OILE. 

«.yomj very agreeable letters visit me but seldoni ; 
“•'®* perhaps by some accident or other they lose, their way. 
•vid. He^.lbll was the last* which came to my hands of the 
p. M8. most prudent and obliging advice ! 1 had determined 
indeed to act in the manner you recommend : but it 
g^vesan additional strength to one’s resolutions, to find 
them agreeable to the sentiments of so faithful and so 
judicimis a friend. 1 have often assured you of my ex* 
treme affection for A(^ius : and f had reason to believe, 
-after our mutual reconcilement, that he entertained the 
same favourable disposition towards me : for he dis^ 
tingttisbed me, in his consulate, with great marks of 
honour and amity.**>-I a}^)eal to you, that I was nqf 
wanting, on ray part, in a suitable return : and, ind(^ 
he stood so much the higher in my esteem, as I was se^ 
sible of the affection he had conceived for you. Add Ipi 
thwp^.that I am, as you well, know, wholly devoted h?, 
l^>m{>ey»aod tenderly attached alsp to Brutus... ,Can«il 
then want a reason of uniting iqyself with A|^i|^,4h(i» 
suj^rted, as he is, by the most powerful friends and 
allseRCps, and fiourishing in evety other advantage that 
, ead;lte‘d«Eh^. affluent. {Kesep^ona, in.i3b{d¥l^4>Aii>' 

,^;With gpi^.^il%dieB?-r-BcUbye me,;I hsva ite^er ,jiwi4i,|i^i 
il^Ohj^ the Wat tl^g, thrcmghout the wbo)$. 



:ri*^ "a vie# of pi^jodicing li&- ne^p^- 

itfcjii. ’‘And iao#/^hat my ifiriehd Dohtbella'has so ramy *t«. * 
lat^cfced him« I am exerting all my good offices to cHssi- -1^ 
Inte the rising storm with whidi is threatened. You ^t. 
mentioned something of a lethargic inactivity that had*'’''** 
.seized* the rq)ubnc. I rgoicedy no doubt, to hear that 
you wore in a state of such profound tranquillity, zi Well 
as that our spirited friend* was so much infected with * 
this general indolence, as not to be in a humour of dis- 
turbing it. But the last paragraph of your letter, which 
was written, I observed, with your own hand, changed 
the scene, and somewhat indeed discomposed me. Is 
Curio really then become a convert to Cssar? But, ex- 
traordinary as this event may appear to others, believe 
me, it is agreeable to what 1 always suspected. Good 
gods!, how do I long to laugh with you at the ridiculous 
farce which is acting in your part of the world! 

** I have finished my juridical circuit; and not only 
settled the finances of the several cities upon a more ad- 
^ vantageous basis, but secured to the farmers of the re- 
venues the arrears due to their former agreements, with- 
.out the least complaint from any of the parties con- 
cerned. In short, 1 have given entire satisfaction to all 
orders and degrees of men in this province. I propose, 
therefore, to set out for Cilicia on the y th of May. From 
whence, after having just looked upon the troops in their 
summer cantonment, and settled some affairs relating to 
the army, I intend, agreeably to the decree of the se- 
nate for that purpose, to set forward to Rome. I am 
extremely impatient, indeed, to return to my friends; 
but particularly to you^ whom 1 much wish to see in the 
administration of your mdileship;— Farewell.’* 

TO APPIUS PCIOBBR. 

When I first received ah account of the ill-jw^ed Ep. Emi. 
I^tftiebtttibh which had been commenced again8t>«ybh,' it 
^ve me great concerrt ; as nothing could possibly Have 



ditepfpoint the yoair eneihnfeeV^i'i 

<MH^Vh^e the^h^e^t Gbofidtiide iiiiyour iQ!flen:-jndteR>hBe(^ 
'i^t*ibr thk purpose; -si^ 'nwll As a very great! oBeitrtlMt 
t>f^your friends. I see knany reasons^ indeed,* to tieMe^, 
that^dioerivy ofyonr adversaries mil ooiy bnghten tbirt 
ehwdeter .they meant to sully. Though .1 canifoti 'hut 
legrlet, that’ ^y should- have thus snatdied ';hroin ydu 
ah honcaiu* you so justly merit, and of; which you hadao 
wMhgtOutided an assurance; the honour 1 mean of a 
-h'iuinph.' However, lyou will shew your-ju^ment if 
you shhuldconskkr this pompous distinction in the light 
•it hasiever appeared to my own view: and, at thie same 
ttme» enjoy a triumf^ of the completest hind in the con- 
tusion and disappoidtraent of your enemies: as I am 
well codvihoed, that the vigorous and prudent exertioti 
dfyour. power and infiaenee will gjve them fiill reason 
to repent of dieir violent proceedings. As for mysdf, 
be well assured (and I call every god to witness tfae-sin- 
«*■ oerity of what I promise) that L will exert my utmost 
interest in support, I will not say of, your personj which 
iX hope* is in .no danger, butofyoutdignitiesandhononr'. 
^To ^is; end I. shall employ my best good- oiSioes for* you 
jn this.iH-OVince, where you once presided; and employ 
Ihem with all the warmth of an idtercessOr, with aU the 
.assiduity of a relation, wiUi all the jniluence of;a man, 
who, 1 trust, is dear to those cities, and with all the aW* 
•Iho^ty of ope who is invested with the supreme eoni^ 
mand. . In a word, 1 hope yon Will Wth.atA' andexpeet 
of every service in ;my power: and, believe me,*'! 
shall give you gr^r proofsof my W@^io»i(diawyoo 
are disposed, perhaps, to imagine. Notwithstanding, 
thereibie, the letter I- received frOitt ‘you by the hands of 
iQt^ntul^SeryiHas was extremely sho«t#y^ I ePitfd' not 
ihttt thiflih' ;it .khii^h. tp^ long : for ji; was doing an injury 
ip the sentiments of my heart, torsui^Mee yeci '|iad>as^ 



BOP& Vttl. 

«cca)rion I fl» sor^yiw s|^4 

have an oppprtunity of experiencing, by aii 
hj^>iigiee8b^«tO;y<rartbe,reQk y99 b^r in my aflfec- 
tion, e*jteem;whiph..l enh^t^n/or l^pwipey^ whom I 
juBliy vdue .above all men, ap4' tbeimi^asure my mi- *“'■ 

fe^ed regardforBrutna: .oirenms$ 9 n 9 ps,|sb 9 ttldhope, 
of whioh . OUT dmly interpourae bad rendered ^op aplB- 
eiendy aensifate^ However^ainqe . it has ao happened, 1 
should think I acted a mpst unworthy, npt to my a. cri- 
minal part, if I, were to omit any article wberfin my mr- 
viees can avail you^ . 

** Pontinius remembers the singular instances, of friend- 
ship , he has received from you, and of which I myself 
was a witness,’* with all the gratitude and afifection to 
which you have so undoubted a right. The urgency of 
his affairs^ had obliged him, though with great reluc- 
tance, to leave me. Nevertheless, having been in- 
foraxed, jiist as he was going to embark at Ephesus, that 
his presence in this province might be of advantage to 
your cause, he immediately , returned back to Lapdicea. 

1 am persuaded you will meet with numberless, such in- 
stances, of zeal upon* this occasion; can I doubt then 
that .this troublesome affair will prove, in the conclusion, 
greaUy to your credit ? 

** If you should be able to bring on an election of cen- 
sors, and should exercise that office in the manner you 
certainly ought, and for which you are so.p^fectly’ xyell 
i|ualifiod, you can never wimt that authority, in:,the re- 
public .which, will affiord.at once a protection both to 
iyournrif and your friends, .tipt me entreat, therefore, 
'your mort strenuous cmdeavours to .prevent myadmini- 
jstratiem from being prolonged: . thatk after haying filled 
rip thcimeasure of my affectionate services to you .here, 

^ h PoUtUiiitis iriei n^ltb bo on op>polltfo» to lifi <011010 of 0 trtompb for qooJtioip 

POrticiaarljffr^^^ Cotff. was fopr joars before his petiOim 

woe i^nteo/ Appma was ibeo ddoddl, ml’ fidiOttfted mio. V2d. aOpra, p, tSt* 

* N. B, Cicero, wfiile be wrote thiB» tboogbtoo ifbanleas qoalided for ^^^eetban 
Appioa ; wbose projects of refoniiatioo aro a sobjeot of lidioole to bioi iitoalils eor- 
tttsi^adeiit'^nos. Ep.,FBtti«6^i4s ; 
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I i|^y thorn# 

^you!4t-,|tpnni6.'.' <••■■,.■ ‘<. • • 

— r-: ” I re^ wUh pleasure, though by no tn^n* whh^Sili^L 

priaef ucuount' you' gav^ me oi 'that generid 
wt^cb all orders -and degrees of itien have shewh in jHhur 
cahse: . a drcumstahoe of which 1 bad likewise been . mV 
VM. fottned by iay other friendsi. It affords me great :satiis« 
p.<o& faction to find; that a man, with whom I hayie tiie 
honour and pleasure to be so intimately united, is thus 
distinguiahed with that universal approbation he., so 
justly^ deserves. But 1 rejoice in this Upon another 
eonsicforatiOn likewise ; and as it is a proof that there 
still remains a general disposition in Rome to support 
the cause of illustrious merit:'* a disposition, which I 
have myself also experienced, upon every occasion, as 
the honourable recompense of my pains and vigils in 
the public service. But I am astonished that Dolabdla, 
a young man whom 1 formerly rescued with the utmost 
difficulty from the consequences of two capital impeach- 
ments, should so ungratefully forget the patron to whom 
he owes all that he enjoys, as to be the author of this 
ill-considered prosecution of my friend. And what 
aggravates the folly of his conduct is, that he shonld 
thus adventure to attack a man, who is distinguished 
with the highest honours, and supported by the most 
powerful friendships; at the same time, that he himself 
(to speak of him in the softest terms) is greatly deficient 
in b^h these respects. I bad received an account frmn 
our friend Ccelios, before your letter reachdl my hand,- 
of the idle and ridiculous report he has propagated, and 
on^hich you so largely expatiate. There is so HttlO 
ground, Itowever, for what be*as^rt8, that , be assured .! 
yrbi^dibuOh soottfer break off all former friendship with f 
a mat^wiho had thus declared himself your enemy, thatif 
be ppon to engage wHh him in any new con- 

** Tlj« Appios har« mn f nipr*^ p^# 8^., , 

^ ** Kotlibig coaid bb biore dlatont rrom Cicero's lietrl tilth hrlitt iic here pr^ejutas. 


Vstf of 
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to you ; cff wbioh I have given many conspicuous m 

For theiNf fr the atrongoft evl^em to believe tbit it was bif Bxbi luieotioii, at tbU ' 
afOTtl^e,, ie enter into nq nlti«^ «vi^ Dotabeilai jin^^-ln Ti|Mio >^le^m«rried 
*to mm toon after the 4ate of this letter. Cicero am rin»> I m'uat aoknowtedge, in an ^^"”**** 
elifi^’tdAtfiffiti, Ibaitbia .trftiiaaetien waa entiret^r wJthont bin knowledge s bat be 
leenif to have dealt, aa iosinoerelv upon tbia eooaiion with bia bosom friend, as, he 
^foo all tlie World betide. Acddrdingly he'naittti^i A^fSttOa; f)ie Ob Ad Att. 

liijd^ exited the iia?f of bia d^^K^ter’s mateh^ that he wae aotnally ip Irygtjr forfbe 
dlapdeaCbf her to bhotber peiradn. Bai,' if the latter part of tbta.a8sWliOB wete ijrd'e* 

U ei^iiivatae Ifijp diaa|mqlatioii; for tbe forfnff most evtdenllj was falser Vif^ >0^ 
to mention the great probability there is that he left a comipiasion with Cmhas, when 
he set pnit fbr Ihe province; vetaling to the marriage in question; it appefra;mt bn 
had received more lha.o one letter from him npou this sobjeot, before he wrote the 
-huil«inenlleoed''to‘Ait1bbs : 'ahdf'oonseqtfently mat he oonld not bare been so vinbli 
a atr^getp to the affair as he ebose to repreaant himself. Pur Cicero's noflwer to the 
letter of Cceiius, concerning this treaty with Bolabella^ is extant, and h Cannot be 
dated later than the beginning of May in the present year ; becanse bn ipenUppa t|^ 

7lb of that month as a fotore day, on wbioti be proposed to return from another patt 
of his province into Cilicia. Bat llieletter to Atttnns tnnst have been wntienin the 
latter end of the same year« because be lakes notice in it of tbe death of Hortensins. 

Now he Was not informed of that event till he bamb to Rhodek, in bis voySgC from 
Cilicia;, as be himself tells qs in the introda^tioo of his oratorio^ treatise, inscribed 
to Brotos.‘ If Cicero tbeh was capable of thns disguising the trntb oonoemfing Dole* 
bella, to iba nearest and most valuable of hit friends, it is no wonder be should not 
aornple to act a still more coonterfeit part in all tliat be says of him to Appins. 

** And tide dissimtitatioa bo very freely acknowledges to Cqelioit who indeod was 
in the whole secret of the affair ; as it was by his intervention that it seems to have 
heeo prindpally eond noted. Abeordingly Cicero, taking noliCe to''Cceliua of 0ie let- 
ter nuo^ before, ns, which be tells him was written in oonscqnenoe of the ipfermatioin 
he bed received from him, expresses himself in tbe following remarkable words: 

‘ What ^onld you have said, bad yon seen the letter 1 wrote to Appius after, my re- 
ceiving yours upon that subject ?* * Quid si meam (so. epistolam^ iegas quam ego 
turn Ox tuis lUeris. mUi ad Appium? sed quid agas? sic. vivitor which, in plain 
English, amounts to this, That, if a^an will live in tbe world, he most submit to the * 2 ^* 
lowest and nrost oontemptibie hypocrisy.* And U roost be owned that Cioerb, in 
the present instance, as well as in roost others, acted op to the full extent of bis 
maxim.*’ Ad Att. 6. 6. Bp. Fam. 8. 6. De Clar. Orator. 1. Ep. Fam^ 2. 15. 

The, letter to Cmlras, ip wbioh we God this convenient maxim, contains the follow- Ep. Fum. 


ing passage : ' i5. 

It is with great pleasure I find that Dolabella enjoys (he bappiness of ybnr Melm. 
esteem apd friendsbip. I was at no loss to guess tbe circumstance to which yon al- 
In^ed when you mentioneH yonr hopes, that the prudence of my daughter Tollla 
wopld temper his conduct.” M* Bayle 0bs#v«8, that Gcelins's letter to Cicero, eon* Article 
ceming Dolabella (whom Coelius knew to be a rake and a spendlhriflj, is exactly in Tuilie. 
the style of compliment that would now be used in tbe like oase. ** On, exetweroit le 
paseC adr Ja Jennesse ; et si Ton n’osoit pss assurer qoe tootes Jes impeifedtions de 
cet age fnssent corrigdes, on diroitque le mariage aveo ttne persoime si aocompUC, 
,Bveo,ls fille d’uo si excellent pdre, acheveroit la guerison.” The letter nms tbu : 

^ ^ ** WARCrS CCELIUS tO ClCKltO. 


** ,1 oongratnlate you on your alltanoe with so Wortlty a man at. Dolabella; for £p.FaRi. 
such t sincerely think him. His former j^conduct, it is true, has not been altogether Metm. 
for hiwown advantage. But time baa now worn oat those little indiseretiont Of his 
yonth: at least, if any of them should still remain, the anthority and advantage of 
edvioO And friendship, together with the good tense of Tallis, will soon, 1 am 
ooiifident, reclaim him. He is by no means, indeed, obstinate : and it is not from 
any Inoapaoity of discerning better, whenever be deviates from the right path. ^ 
say all in ope word, 1 Infinitely love him.” ^ 


a Host admirably well does this maxim aoowdsWilh those words in the.a^OP let- 
Aer~** The probity of my heart, a disposiiifm in roe worthy of those aublime ooti- 
temj^iUons to which 1 have devoted myself from my etrliest yootbr* 



labB 

9».>akMi^mi^,pyar 

»» tiotjifmte^; aooae amt lof 

-----.Uie'qpsottw*'T-^^ •■•/ , . :-■ .■■■ .- ■; .•.-i'tiv, ., ■ 

;' ‘‘**‘If«Ter,yotte!x|^eDMd; ^e p my feear^ ,,-«v 

^ctbierved a’ dtapoamion in me> worthy of those solatme 
contemplations to whic^ t Jiave; devot^ mysdif iiom 
my ,carii^st. youth $ if ever ypu discovered, hyiiny oda- 
duet in the most important .' transaetions, ' tb^t 'I iwas 
Bfmther ivoid ^of apint nor destknte of al^iesyiyoa 
losiglit >tnebave believed me .incapable of actii^a Jowr and 
httle jftilt'towaidsr niy friends* much more e hMe and a 
treaeberpus one— : — - 

' But abstracted from these numerous said powerful 
issotive^vthere is one, .which, of itself, m^ht he sufB.- 
eaent to evince the; disposition in Which I stand towards 
you. Fore tell me,; did .ever any man entertain, or ' had 
unrernnyman reason to entertain, so h^h an esteem for 
•miQther^.as ;that. which you. know I am filled with for 
;the itiustrioas fether-in-Iaw of your daughter ? If per- 
:sonal obligations, indeed, can give him a title to these 
sentiments ; do I not owe to Pompey the enjoyment of 
my<coaotry,<my frmily, my dignities, and even my very 
self^— 

— ** Upon the whole, as you are united, not only by 
nUianee^ but by afiection, to my illustrious frimid; what 
nre the smifiments, do you imagine, that I ought to bear 
towards you? The truth of it is, were 1 your fwofessed 
^enemy, as' I. -am most sincerely the reverse, yet, after 
'the letter which I lately receiv^ from Pompey, 1 should 
think myself obliged to sacrifice my resentment to his 
requuSt, and be wholly govmned by the inclinations 
U>< man ; to whom I am thus greatly indebted 

mcpuot every i-dUy to hear .that yon chosen oenU^v 

’ 

* ** Cieera )>t fla maaiit tbdvght himielf so miicli obliged lo Pon^y n he here 
tt^leildti«dd preMeloae^msDe emere ertifie^^etid eHiin cme 

4t MMt hee^i^iiid) fo'itliilfei PoMiftey believe lb«t limbed ibrguttaii (be ill mge be bed 
ftmerly received rVidt^Mi A(l< 9. ^ 



«'.. .> 'k0elittfiBpiBi3!^( tffe flianks' 

iiHi8(£t^ river ittiGiUciajirl veceired two lletteid fisom t 3 awi,*^* 

$iii^°‘lK>th' at lime4<<‘**<4Bine' of tiieariW^ 

^ the’odMr^ .rvtikda-ire 

wiitten'; later, rvias iviHiout miy date;ri-ii'ji*!yi 
Maswertbe fisrihe#, i&#efore, in the ndnetein "i”’ 

rjiNiia ^ive me tan account of your teiving been aoi^tiittM 
.oftidte' !inpteid»n^ e^ibited' against 'you for :iiiaM- 
4inmiiftrataon in thia province. ' 1 had befote been' «{»- «apr . 
peiaod : tnbuy 'drcaniteaneea' of this ; eveotiby vaxious ^ 

letters and lixpresses, as well as by general :'tttporti->^ 
fBdt notwithstanding your, letter vvtes in !86me> aneasure 
anticipated, yet- iti heightened my aatis&ction to- reearte 
ithe sahm go^ news from- 3 ^r own ' hand. My^infer* 
:mation Was by this means not only more fuH than what f- 
'I had learnt firodi common fame, but it brem^bt <you 
'nearer ifco my imag^naiioa, and rendered yoni in some sort 
present to thoseiaentitRentS cf joy wbieb arose upon this 
occasion in my heart. Accordingly I embraced you in 
-my thoughts^ and kis^ the letter that gave’ me so 
oauch reason lie rejoice upon my oWn aceomttoS’well as 
vK^n yours, f say, upon my own account, because I 
itodr npcm tbc»e hsimuie, which are thus paid by the 
■general voice of my country to virtuey industry,- and ge- 
.nias,/aspaid 'to myself; being too much disposed, per- 
haps, to imagine that theseare qoaliti^ to wfaioh my 
own character is‘ no stranger. But though I am>iay.fip 
means surprised that this trial should have ended so 
much to your credit, yet I cannot forbear being as- 
tonished at that mean and unworthy spirit which carried 
^your enemies to engage it) this prosecution” [hinting 
l^ iDolabeUa, whose friendship and alliance Cicero was 
alt this time courting].—^** ' Farewell t'smd if you are (as; I 
ini)CCnid^:hc|)&) in the possession' ;uf-^«ensoris] c^ce,, 
i«^t '<^(to!oh the |rour illustrietti eisl!- 
.asfildr."*; ; ‘ citis*: 

* Ctectie. 



Ifto • MS ifioiiiiai kislotnr. 

*rM. * swi ^ tog^lher with '-Pko^ 5CJM»t’s* fethet^iiMiaWi fisit 

^f^'petiitwhobore that c^ce diii^oig the ^ 

ther the anavehy, of iRome. Clodius’s hwv 
*'’'^ ebove, wdiidb had greatly restrained the powea* of ftlKeae 
magistrates, was repealed die lasti year by Sci{iio ibb 
^M.'* consul (Pompey’s fkther-indaw), and their ancient an* 
J?^J“ tliority restored to them, whieh was now exerci^, with 
great ; rigour by App4us:'who, diough really n Kbelfide, 
and remarkable for indulging himself in all the: luxury 
of lifir, yet^ by an affectation of severity, hoped .‘ to re- 
trieve i his diaracter, and passed for an adnnrer of thdt 
ancient discipline, for which many of his ancestors had 
been, edebrated. But this vain and unseasonable at- 
tdnpt pf reformation served only lo alienate people frotn 
Bompey’s cause, with whom Appius was rtrictly allied: 

, whilst his colteague Piso, who foresavH that edect, chose 
to sit still, and suder him to di^race the knightS' and 
senators at pleasure, which he did with great freedom, 
and, among others, turned Sallust the historian out of 
die senate, and was hardly restrained from putting the 
same ad[ront upon Curio. This added strength to Cae- 
sar ; of whom Itoth the senate and Pompey were at this 
time become extremely jealous : the senate, because of 
CsBsar’s amazing victories, which made him idolized more 
than ever by the people: Pompey, because Caesar, as in 
all other accomplishments, so even in militaiy virtue, 14}* 
peared now to he his superior beyond compare. 


CHAP. JX. 


‘ *’ ^lw mr 'o^’Camr io oonaMoeeS in' <fce ytmr 69S, nid 
^ ^ i . * contimied Ui tke feMT 703* 

C!« OiiuL; (widk>dt including the Roiakn jwovinee) W'ai^lit 
u*u.^ the timh of Carr’s going thither, tUvided . into tjbrce 
‘ ' principal parts, Aquitain, Celtic Gaul, and Bel^e Onuk 



jest 

lyil^ .!l!i^l^:;.|l|j.jti^ .fonth '.bjr ^ 

£ljff^eea^<i)a,ib«^«^ by. lha ocean, and ociithe east* by: 
ti^JUiinan provinoeu'*'' :• '-i : v ,, / ^ 

K:».^hei,large^ ctf. the threenamed (?eltip Gaulit^ became , 
ipbabited by a people who oall^ themaelvea .Celtas^ 
thm^ by the Romans they were called” Galli X^(ml 8 }ji 
badvfpr its boundaries the ocean on the west, the Rhine 
op ,ti)e least, the Garonne on the south, and the Seine 
and the Marne on the north. 

The two last-named rivers made the southern boundary, 
of Be%ic GauL On its other sides it was encompass 
by the British channel and the Lower Rhine. : , < v 
- .£wh of these nations had its distinct language, cos-< 
toms, and laws. Of the three, the Belgse (or Belgic nar. 
hon) were the most warlike, because situated the most 
remote from the refinements and luxury of the Roman 
province, and because continually engaged in war with 
their neighbours, the Germans, on the other side the 
Rhine. 

For the same reason the Helvetii were distinguishedi^^fjf*** 
above the rest of the Celtas for their bravery, being 
most constantly, either as aggressors, or as acting on tbe> 
defensive, at war with the Germans. 

In tile consulship of M. Messala and M. Piso [Year, 
of Rome 692] Orgetorix, the most opulent and . most- 
iljpstrious of the Helvetian nobles, formed a singnlsr 
pi^ect of ambition. Hanng first gained. to bis purpose) 
the principal men of the state, he exhorted the people 
to remove altogether in a body out of their own coun*. 
try; representing to them, that, as they surpassed all 
^ other Celts in bravery^ they would find it may to 
^uire the sovereignty over the whole country of Celtic, 
l^ul. To this proposal the HelvetH listened the more 
, not only because : they though^: tiiemsdves cmM 

r»ttU, if «v«, cIvm (he Mme efOule io (he. people of iaaiteeia 
ei^pr€MliA,IM|^ Grer. . 



. tm 

tanitai^^Miag 



Wme^ a broad and deep river ; tm.aiiba*er by iMSaea^ 
• JHiwisf id W# ridgeiof^HiUa ithafc rails betweaa <h«i»f 

tuS' tbeiSequam^ .and dolthe ekie of ^heiflotnan pi»0ivMB«i 
SSbf i Oifr 4beJ Lem and the river Ehttte, tl^yieowid 
ivrf»4tMily f matefhaostile ■ mcorsioii* on tihew 
whiobredlniiit was agreat grievanccj agradnd^ot^w*' 
discontent to a numerous peopJe that took deligtttw 


Moyedi'by these considerations, and by the auth<«ty 
and persuasiomsidf Orgetorir, they presently resdvad to= 
sebaboat the^praviding ol all necessaries fon the ^pte- 

jeeted: mi^on.. They imagined, two years would bes 
sbfiieientifbr these preparations, and they ohh^ ttei^ 
s^SEeB.% a law to begin their march on the third. 

whole managemept of this desigmwascommitted to Ur- 

geWi»i whoandertookan embassy to two . of the netgh. 
Th. p«. bouring states, the Sequani and .Edui, in order -to 

ttWlrin peace andamity with them. As lus aim was tp 
makaiiiimself king of his own nation, he ^ 

fwrtottite to persaade Cartieus, whose fether had; ^ 
many years reigned over the. Sequani, and been agted 
fiftendby the senate and people of Romejtojpossesshitn- 
sslfiof the same regal antbority which his fiithor had 
hdd;' He likewise persuaded Ducnnorix thei^^dt^' 
of ©iritiaim, at. that time the leading mrafht 
tE^state; and gwatiy beloved of the pcopte) to anpwfesl® 
K»aky,Biid heigtve him Ms daughter, iw mtoriagw.^ J * > 
; TW three entered into strict engagemnts tp asaa® 
anl.*«»porb erne, another in iMr resptotote srmmmp 

.Qn#!^ther «ntertamed the ftettering-hopertha^ 


tnose iQ ^ ^ 


'tic Gaul. '■ , i, 

:;* * tthappetii^,i^at^t^^ arobitbda de«gn of QrgetoriiP 





tie tlle''lB#‘«^ Winif^W 

: ‘butj dU ttie d^ 'tlfliii;^ 

fatts-i«Ia.tk>ti8j sei^nts, cli6nt9> biid dttbtoi^/ AiSeibblh^ 
in' » tody to tbe^numtor of 10 , 000 ^ rescUbd 1^ d^*df . 
tbe hiEbi^' of jogfice. The people, provoked at 'btsim 
tem^ of tto lawSj resolved to support the tothbrity c^ 
them; and the magistrates had collected a cohsiderah^ 
fbtoe for that puipose, when Orgetorix died suddenly r 
it given out he perished by his own hand. ^ ‘ 

' The Helvetia notwithstanding the death of the pro^ 
jeotor^ continued to pursue the project of migration trith 
the same diligence as before : when they had fumirined 
ttothselves with provisions for three moiithsi and com^ 
pleted their other preparations, they burnt all their toumSf 
twelve in number ; their boroughs and villages amount- 
ing to 400 : and what com they could not carry otF ; 
that, having thus Imiisbed all thoughts of returning to 
their own country, they might proceed in their enten* 
p^ise with the more determined courage. Before thew 
departure, they strengthened themselves by allies and 
eomjfxihions (wto, after thdr example, and at their per- 
sui^oih burnt and destroyed their respective dweilmi^); 
tibe. Hauraci, iTultngi, Latobrigi, and a swarm of fic^ 
Norkisa.'' 

r only two ways by which they could mardlt 

eOft of theie own country: one througjh the terrifies 
of the Sequaoij between Mount «tiiciMuid the HiiOBe, 


Sjftt.4>^' die |^|d« of jSMiii wbo Aeo p«it4^‘j^'or Ae BeWtUo*' SoSjV 
Mtattnd «d(d irm nef gliliotiri^d^ tbe iilt kttO!# ttf tMA 

mtb'diirtftikiit. ll^e Boil were origljialij lahebilatiU of tb6, BoarbodAdf^ 
w^oiD IMMtlod Sn Genaaiijr hinI in Italjr* ^ 

of this iitiitiiMe; a rhtt. 'vfHCtod' fn QMtik olkrsOter|i/^l& 
liTooflit ^ JtPbfiuu^f « odatttidfd list of ait WJm 
l^U ^pednion. not ontj of thosh' wko Wer«t/aUo to hear onus. hiit jO#v|l 
dlfilNii, wotneik, OOd old men. By this it iuppeordii, that the haodtii^ 



ijq^'PC^t^ tirais be8j$ie»^vfry 8< 

of Q^en would i}}e au^^pient to i^tiqip 
<^^r by thi^oiigh the. proyince, fiii!’ e^^«4ltnd^ 

readier, becau^ the Rhone, which flows between the; 
• tBhc (^nfines of the Helvetii and the Allpbroges,* e. y>epple: 
8 «wt*‘ httely aujtgectedto the Ronians, bat seetninglynot yet^^ 
phii><.*"'8|^cl;ed, to their government, was' in some pl^ees ;^rd<' 
able': i|nd Geneva, a frontier town of the Allobrog^, 
badi a; b^dge which belonged, -to'" the Helve^i, whose 
country bordered upon theirs. The Helvetii, therefore* 
doubted not of obtaining a passage, either by persuasion 
or by force, through the territories of the Allobrogea-' 
Tlwr general rendezvous was to be on the banba of the 
I^one; and the day they fixed for it was the 28th of 
March, M the consulship of Piso and Gabitiios. ' 


Cmier, 

t2^ 


[YEABOFJWMI31S95.] 

Cssar, having notice of these poceeding^, and that 
it was the design of the Helvetii to attempt a pssagd 
trough the Roman province, hastened his departure'^' 

i ‘ . ' ' ' » 

P Wii ^0 by Ibis accQuiit, 'which is fxom Caesar himself, that the reason of hp 
iitfdiiten and expeditious joumie]^, fVom hie aaarters near Rome into TransiC^ine 
Cfaul^ waa the in^^ligence ho reoeiTed of the nfiotipoa amd purposes of 
ietii ] who had fixed uj^ the 28th of March for their rendesyous on the jb^n^ of 
tho Rhofaet whibh they >lreild tO'pass by the bridge at Cenewa ; and that he arrived 
at Geneva time enough to prevent theirpassege, by breaking down the hridgei^re* 
cdvead embassy from the Helvetii, and, by deferring his answra to the 
4|n^g|^ tint* mfiMant tdyibfeeiDhle forces out of the ptovince, and drawppl^es 
inniSr&et high, and nineteen miles in len^, before the said iSth oi April V Vn 
pai^, tl^j^re«weUsi^|M^thath6lefttkei^ghboinhoodof ll^einuchl^^ 
than the middle March* 

/ iKevexIlieleee M.Cmi«iiiar» birho all along seemsfUfcie Dr^MiddleHon) tebeetj4dg^y 
biaiM by prepossession and prgudice againstCsesar, finds a different reason |roi|S:«' 
wbht Otom hfcself mres. f«r 



attacked by 
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from Rofoe;, and, posting by great) journeys into. Far- 
IberOaol^ cameib Geneva, ' He -began with breaking 
down the bridge over the Rhone; and, as%ere was at 
that time but one Roman legiou in Transalpine Gaul, he 
oi^ered great levies to be made throughout the whole 


be miRht btve the benefit of the law which sheltered from all perseotiiions those who 
were absent in the service of the stale : and he made haste to get awaj.*' 

Cieear is:bere represented as running away from the neighbourhood ofBomcy like 

a criminal who feared to be arrested and brought to ponishmenL ; not n word of 

ibe HeIteGi;-»—and this running awB 3 ', which (as was just now observed) could 
not well be later than about the middle of March, was, according to M. Crevier, Crevier, 
some time in April : for he tells us (hat Cicero went from Rome by night in the be- tom. itf. 
niining of April, and that Csesar did not leave the neighbourhood of Rome till he had 
driven Cicero from thence. 

Now what authority has M. Crevier for contradicting Caesar’s account of the rea- 
son which induced him to go away on a sudden, and in haste, to his province, and of 
the tim'e when he went? Suetonius is the only author cited, an historian remarkable 
fo^ delighting in detraction, and for having no regard to the cider of events, nor even 
te probability, in many things which lie relates. But it happens in the present in- 
stance, that, though Suetonius says something not true, be does not say that for which 
be is cited. He does not say that Cmsar stayed in the neighbnnrbood of Rome till 
he had driven Cicero oat of that is, till the month of April } he does not post- * Plutarch, 
pone to that time the motion made in the senate by the two prsutors ; but speaks of in Css. 
it as made in the beginning of January: nor does he represent Ciesar as having any 
apprehension of danger from that motion ; but, on the contrary, as consenting that such 
have the senate take cognizance of the acts of his consulship [roffuifionetn tenatui 
Jstuiit]. And, Bcc<irdiag to Suetonius, the prosecution, begun against Cs^sai's * 
qomstor, and the attack, made by the tribune Antistius upon Cmsar himself, were not 
before his sudden departure from the neighbourhood of Rome, but after it. — ^ 

** Functus consulatu, C. Memrnio Lucioque Domiiio praMoribus de superioris anni ac- Sueton. J. 
tie reierentibus, cogiiitionem senatui detuUl; neoillo suscipiente, triduoque per irri- Caes.23. 
tas altercationes absumpto, in provlnciam abiit : et statira quaestor ejns in prmduji- 
oium aliquot criminibus arreptus eat. Mox et ipse a Antistio, tribiino plebts, 
postolatus, appellato demum collcgio, obtinuit, cam reip. causa abesset, reqs ne 
fieret. Ad seouritatem ergo posleri temporis, in magno negolio habuit, obligare 
aemper aniiuos magisiratus, et d petitoribus non alios adjnvare, aut ad bonorem pati 
pervenire, quam qui sibi recepissent, propugnaturos absentiam suam : cujns paoti non 
dubitavit a qoibasdam jnsjurandam atque etiam syngr^iphamexigere.” [The last part 
of this tale appeared, I piesume, too ridiculous to Dr. Middleton and M. Crevier, to 
be adopted by them, notwithstanding their great dislike to Caesar.] 

Doctor Middleton conforms bis relation to Suetonius, as to the time when the joo- 
'tion was made in the senate by the two praetors : but does not conform it either to 
Suetonius, or to Caesar, as to the time when Csesar went to bis province ; for the doc- 
tor places this journey after Cicero's departure into banibhment, that is, in the month 
of April : wherebs Suetonius places it in January, and Cmsar himself, mauifesitly, 
not later tlian about the middle of March. 

< The doctor’s words are these : Cmsar continued at Rome till lie saw Cicero Biddl. 
driven out of it [i. e, according to tbe doctor, till about the end of March]: but bad P* 
nb sooner laid down bis consulship [on the last day of December preceding], t haft 
bekan to be attacked and 8flVonte4 bimself bjf two of the new prsetors, L. Domi- 
tins and C. Memmius, who called in question the validity of his acts, and made se- * 

veral efforts in tbe senate to get them annulled by public autliority. But the senate 
bad nfo stomach to meddle with an affair so delicate j so that the whole ended in sbm^ 
ftruitleas debates and altercations [which bad lasted only three days] ; and Cmsar, to 
prevent all attempts of that kind in bis absence, took care always, by ferae of bribes, 
tb'seoOre tbe leading magistrates in bis interests; ani^so went off to his provibeb of 
— 1. do not lee how these last words, '* and go' went off,” &o. m be reooa* 
e^led With CsBsar's ooDiinoing at Rome till he saw Cicero driven oat of it* Tbe doc- 
tor teeUki not ooosistent with btmself. 

VOL. V. a 
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province.. The Helvetii^ being informed of hkt itrrivri, 
deputed several ncMemen of the finBt rank to wait .utxm 
him in the name of the state, and represent, ** That they 
meant not to ofier the least injury to the Ronian pro* 
vince ; that necessity alone had determined them to the 
design of passing through it, because they had no other 
way by which to direct their march ; that they therefore 
entreated they might have his permission for that pur- 
pose.” But Caesar did not think proper to graiit their 
request: however, that he might gain time, till the 
troops he had ordered to be raised could assemble, he 
told the ambassadors he would consider of their de- 
mand ; and that, if they returned by the I3th of April, 
they should have his final answer. Meanwhile, with the 
legions he then had, and the soldiers that came in to 
him from all partL, of the province, he raised a rampart 
sixteen feet high, and nineteen miles in length, wi^h a 
ditch from the lake Lemanus, into which the Rhone 
discharges itself, to Mount Jura, which divides the ter- 
ritories of the Sequani from those of the Helvetii. This 
work finished, he strengthened it with redoubts from 
space to space, and manned them with troops. When 
the ambassadors, on the appointed day, returned for an 
answer, he told them, that he could not, consistently 
with the usages of the people of Rome on the like occa- 
sions, grant any foreign troops a passage through the 
province : and he let them see, that, should they attempt 
it by force, he was prepared to oppos,e them. 

The Helvetii, driven from this hope, endeavoured, 
some by the means of boats fastened together, and of 
floats which they had prepared in great abundance, 
others by the fords of the Rhone, where was the leitft 
depfli of water, to force a passage over the river ; some- 
tim,e8 by day, oftener in the night: but, being con- 
stantly repul^ by the strength of the works throvifn 
up, and by flights of darts, they Rt last abandoned the 
attempt. One way still remained, which was throng 
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the territorii» of the Sequani^ but so narrow, that, with- 
out the consent of tihe natives, th^ could not pass* 

Not able to prevail by their own persuasions, they sent 
ambassadors to Bumnorix the ^duan, that, through 
his intercession, they might obtain this favour of the 
Sequani. Bumnorix, by iiis popularity and generosity, 
bad great influence with the Sequani, and was also well 
afiected to the Helvetii, because he had married an Hel- 
vetian, the daughter of Orgetorix. Besides, he was 
framing to himself schemes of ambition^ and wanted to 
have as many states as possible bound to him by offlces 
of kindness. He readily therefore undertook the nego- 
tiation, and he obtained for the Helvetii the liberty of 
passing through the territories of the Sequani, the two 
nations mutually giving hostages to secure their not mo- 
lesting or injuring each other during the march. 

Ctesar had intelligence of their design ; which was to 
pass through the countries of the Sequani and j^ui 
into the territories of the Santones,* which border upon •s»io». 
those of the Tolosati,t a state that made part of the t 
Roman province. He foresaw many inconveniences "ousb". 
likely to arise to the Romans, should they have for their 
neighbours, in an open and ptbntiful country, a people 
ill-affected to them, and of a martial disposition. Leav- 
ing, therefore, the care of the new works he had raised 
to T. Labienus, his lieutenant, he himself hastened by 
great journeys into Italy. There he raised two legions, 
and drew three more, that were cantoned round Aqui- 
leia, out of their quarters ; and with these five legions 
took the nearest way over the Alps Into Farther Gaul. 

TIk mountaineers opposed his passage, but without ef- 
fect ; he descended into* the country of the Vocontii, J t uDioi,. 
traversed the territories of the Allobroges, crossed the 
Rhone, entered upon the lands of the Segusii,^ and all i i* Lyon- 
Uiis with such expedition, that he overtook the Helvetii 
at fbe passage of the Arar.]} »!>■• 

Ttiey had marched their forces through the narrow 

a 2 
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pass of Mount Juin> and the territories of theSequRni: 
and were at this time actually employed in passing the 
Arar. Casar, informed by his scouts, that three parts 
The pcs. of their forces were got over the river, and that the 
Zorich, foorth, which was the canton of the Tigurini, still re- 
mained on this side, left hisxamp about midnight, with 
three legions, and came up with the troops of the enemy 
that had not yet passed. As he found them unprepared 
for fighting, and encumbered with their baggage, he at- 
tacked them immediately, and put a great number of 
them to the sword : the rest fled, and sheltered them- 
^ ^ selves in the nearest woods. 

4 . p. 105. THfe forces of this very canton, about fifty years be- 
fore, had vanquished and killed the consul L. Cassius, 
and obliged his army to pass under the yoke. “ Thus 
(says Caesar), whether by chance or the direction of the 
immortal gods, that part of the Helvetic state, which 
brought so signal a calamity upon the Roman people, 
was the first to feel the weight of their resentment.” In 
this case, Caesar revenged not only the public, but like- 
wise his own domestic injuries.; because in the same 
battle where Cassius fell, was slain also his lieutenant, 
L. Piso, the grandfather of L. Piso, Caesar’s father-in- 
law. 

After this victory, Caesar, throwing a bridge over the 
river, led his army, without delay, in pursuit of the 
enemy. The Helvetii, dismayed at his sudden approach, 
^ he had spent only one day in crossing the river, which 
they had not, without the utmost difficulty, accom- 
plished in twent^’%ent an embassy to him, at the head 
of which was Divico, who had been general of the Hel- 
vetii in the war against Cassius*. He addressed Caesar in 
words to this effect : 

“If you are disposed to conclude a peace, we are 
willing to go and settle in what country you shall think 
fit to assign us. But, if you persist in the resolution of 
making war, you will do well to call to mind the disgrace 
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which befel the Rojnians heretofore, and the experi- 
enced bravery of the Hcivetifc nation.” 

Caesar answered: ** 1 have the less doubt concerning 
what will be- the issue of a war, as I do bear in mind that 
disaster to which you refer, and which I well know to 
have happened to the Romans undeservedly. Had they 
been conscious of any injury by them committed, had 
they done any thing which could give them cause to 
fear, they would have kept themselves upon their guard; 

a conduct which admitted of no difficulty. But, were 

I inclined to forget old injuries, can you expect I should 
forget likewise your late insult in attempting, against 
my will, to force a passage through the Roman pro- 
vince, and your ravaging the territories of the .^dui, 
Ambarri, and Allobroges? Your boasting so insolently 
of the victory over Cassius, is an additional provocation 
of my resentment. However, if you will make satisfac- 
tion to the .®dui and their allies, for the devastations 
committed in their countries, as also to the Allobroges, 
and will give hostages for the performance of your pro- 
mises, I am ready to conclude a peace with you.” Di- 
vico replied : “ The Helvetii are accustomed to receive 
hostages, not to give them ;* and no people are better 
apprized of this than the Romans.” He said, and re- 
tired. 

The next day the Helvetii decamped : Caesar* did the 
same; and, to observe their motions, sent forward all 
his horse, which, to the number of 4000 , he had drawn 
together from the province, and the countries of the 
.^dui and their allies. The cavali^pressing tpo close 
upon the rear of the enemy, the latter seized a moment, 
when they had the advantage of the ground, turned sud- 
denly upon their pursuers, and put them to the rout, 
with some slaughter of the most advanced. Elated by 
this success, as having, with no ijiore than 500 horse, 
repulsed so great a multitude, they began to assume a 

<1 Of tliU injury the BufTerers bad sent complaiota to Cassar. 
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bblder ap^ratibe, atid freqvrently to' face tba Rornana. 
Caesar kept back his men frof}i,%htiiig, thinking it snffi- 
dent for the present to straiten the enetny% forages. 
In this manner the armies marched for fifteen d|iys to- 
gether: between the Roman van and the rear of the 
Helvetii the distance did not exceed fiire or six miles. 

In the mean time Caesar daily pressed the ^Sdui for 
the corn which they had promised in the name of the 
public: for, by reason of the coldness of the climate, he 
Mras so far from finding the corn ripe in the fields, that 
there was not even sufficient forage for the horses. 
Neither could he receive those supplies which were 
coming to him by the Arar; because the Helvetii had 
turned off from that river, and he was determined not 
to quit the pursuit of them. The iBdni, to conceal 
from him the motive of their conduct, sometimes pre- 
tended that the corn was bought up, and ready to be 
sent ; sometimes that it was actually on the way : but, 
when he saw no end of these delays, and that the day 
approached for delivering corn to the troops, he called 
together the j^Elduan chiefe, of .whom he had a great 
number in his army, and among the rest Divitiacus, and 
their supreme magistrate*^ Liscus. Caesar reproached 
them severely for not having taken care to supply him 
in so pigessing a conjuncture, and while the enemy was 
BO near: adding, that, as he had engaged in that war 
chiefly at their request, he had the greater reason to 
complain of their neglect. 

Hereupon Liscus thought proper to declare what he 
had hitherto cohdlaled, “ That there were some among 
them, who, though but private men, had yet more au- 
thwity with the people than 'the magistrates them- 
s^es: that those men had, by artful and seditious 
speecdtes, alarmed the multitude, and persuaded them to 
keep back their corn; insinuating, that, if their own 

* TliU supreme tqagistratc, stj^leil vfr^tibret in the fanguage of the country, was 
created anaually, and had a |iowcr of life and death. 
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8t^ could not obtun the 8bvereig*nty of Gaul» it would 
jbe better foif them to obey the Helvetii, Gauls like them* 
selves,, than the Romans; there not being the least rea- 
son to qu^ion but the Romans, after having subdued 
the Helvetii, would deprive the ^dui too, with all the 
rest of the Gauls, of their liberty: that the very same 
men gave intelligence to the enemy of whatever the Ro- 
mans designed or transacted in their camp; his autho- 
rity not being sufficient to restrain them ; that he was 
not ignorant of the danger to which he exposed himself 
by the discovery he now made, compelled to it by neces- . 
sity: his silence being no longer consistent with the 
safety of the state.” • 

Caesar perceived that Dumiiorix, the brother of Divi- 
tiacus, was pointed at by this speech : but not thinking 
it advisable that these matters should be debated in the 
presence of so many witnesses, he speedily dismissed the 
council, retaining only Liscus; whom he then questioned 
on what he had just said ; and was answered with great 
courage and freedom. He put the same questions to 
others: who all confirmed the truth of what Liscus 
had tdd him, that Dumnorix was a man of an enter- 
prising spirit, fond of revolutions, and in great favour 
with the people because of his liberality : that he had for 
many years farmed the customs, and other public reve- 
nues of the iEdui, at a very Io>v price; no oril daring 
to bid against him : that by this means he had consider- 
ably increased his estate, and was enabled to extend his 
bounty to all about him : that he constantly kept a great 
number of horsemen in pay, who attended him wher- 
ever he went : that his influence was not confined merely 
to his own country, bub extended likewise to the neigh- 
bouring states: that the better to support his interest, 
he had married his mother to a man of principal rank 
and authority among the Biturige|;,* matched his sister, . pt„pi,of 
and the rest of his kindred, into other the most powerful 
states; and had himself taken a wife from among the 
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Helvetii: that he favoured and wished well to the Hel- 
vetii on the score of that alliance^ and pdrson^ly hati^ 
Osesar^ and hated the Romans^ because by their, arrival 
his power had been diminished, and his brother Diviti* 
acus restored to his former credit and authority: , that, 
should the Romans be overthrown, he was in great hopes 
of obtaining the sovereignty by means of the Helvetii. 
On the contrary, should they prevail, he must not only 
give up these hopes, but even all expectation of retain- 
ing the influence he had already acquired. * 

Caesar learned also, that, in the late engagement, 
Dumnorix, who commanded the ^duan cavalry, was 
the first who fled, and by his flight struck a terror into 
the rest of the troops; that it was he who had pro- 
cured for the Helvetii a passage through the territories 
of the Sequani ; ai'd had effected an exchange of hos- 
tages between the two nations : and that he had done 
these things not only without permission from his own 
state, but even without their knowledge. All this, toge- 
ther with his being accused by the chief magistrate of 
the ,^)dui, seemed to Caesar a. sufficient groupd for 
taking cognizance of the matter himself, or ordering the 
state to proceed against him. One thing, however, re- 
strained him awhile from coming to any resolution, his 
legard for Divitiacus, the delinquent’s brother, a man of 
singular probity, a faithful ally of the Roman people, and 
a friend of Caesar’s. That he might not wound a man 
for whom he had so great a value, Caesar sent for him, 
and, having removed the usual interpreters, spoke to 
him by C. Valerius Procillus, a prince of the Roman 
province, his intimate friend. He reminded Divitiacus 
of what, in his own presence, had been said of his bro- 
ther Dumnorix in the council of the Gauls, adding the 
later informations which he had received against him in 
private ; and Caesar earnestly requested of Divitiacus to 
consent, that either he himself or tjje state might take 
the matter into consideration. Divitiacus, embracing 
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Ceesar, begged of him, with many tears, not to coihe th 
any severe resbkition against his brother. “ What yott 
have heard is all tr^>. and I myself have more reason 
than ahy ebah to be satisfied with him. At a time 
when my authority was great, both at home and in the 
other provinces of Gaul, and my brother, because of his 
youth, but little considered, 1 employed my interest to 
bring him into credit : and though Dumnorix has made 
use of the potver he acquired by my means to diminish 
my favour with the people, yet I still find myself swayed 
by my affection for him, and by my regard for the pub- 
lic esteem : for, should my brother meet with any rigor- 
ous treatment from you, while I myself possess so large 
a share of your favour, all men will believe it done with 
my consent, and the minds of the Gauls be for ever 
alienated from me.’’ 

Caesar, observing his concern, took him by the hand, 
bid him say no more, comforted him, and assured him 
that, for his sake, he would overlook not only the inju- 
ries done to himself, but to the republic. He then sent 
for Dumnorix, and, in. his brother’s presence, declared 
the subjects of complaint he had against him, and ad- 
monished him to avoid for the future giving any ground 
for suspicion ; adding, that he would pardon what was 
past for the sake of his brother : Caesar appointed, how- 
ever, some persons to have an eye over his behaviour, 
and to observe what company he frequented. 

The same day having learned by his scouts, that the 
enemy had posted themselves under a hill, eight mil^ 
from his camp, he sent out a party to view the ground, 
and examine the ascent of the hill. These reporting it 
to be extremely easy, he detached, about midnight, his 
lieutenant Labienus (to whom he imparted the design 
he had formed), with two legions, and with the same 
men for guides, who, the day befo?;e, bad examined tbe 
ground, to take possession of the summit of the hill. 
At three o’clock in the morning, having first sent for- 
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waitl his cavalry^ he himself followed witii tine loot. He 
had directed Considius, an officer of rq>iltatik>n, who had 
served in the army of Sylla» and aftenrard in that of 
Marcus Crassus, to go with die scouts to reconnoitre. 

At daybreak, when Labienus had executed his com> 
mission, and Caesar was within a mile and a half of the 
. enemy’s camp, they knowing nothing yet either of his 
iabienus’s approach Considius came galloping back, 
and assured Caesar, that the summit of the hill was pos- 
sessed by the enemy, and that he had seen the Gallic 
ensigns there. 

Caesar retired to a rising ground, and drew up his men 
in order of battle. Labienus, whose instructions were 
not to engage the enemy till he saw the rest of the army 
approaching, that the attack might be made on all sides 
at the same time, having gained the top of the hill, 
waited the arrival of the Roman main ]^y, without 
stirring from his post. The day was far spent before 
Caesar learned from his scouts that Considius, blinded 
by his fear, had made a false report, and that the enemy 
had decamped. The rest of that day Caesar followed 
the enemy, and pitched his camp within three miles of 
them. 

The next day, as the time drew near for delivering 
out corn to the army, and as he was not above eighteen 
'Autiu. miles from Bibracte,* the capital of the .ZEidui, where 
he hoped to find sufficient supplies for the subsistence 
of his troops, he quitted the pursuit of the HelvCtii, and 
4|rected his march thither. The enemy, informed of 
this motion by some deserters, and either ascribing it 
to fear, because Labienus, though possessed of the 
higher ground, had not attacked them the day before ; 
or Battering themselves with the hopes of intercepting 
Caesar’s provisions, all on a sudden changed their reso- 
lution, {uid, instead of continuing their march, began to 
pursue and harass the rear-guard of the Romans. Cae- 
sar retired to a hill, and sent his cavalry to sustain the 
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charge^ 'irhfle he dr^ up his forces in battalia. His 
four veterttn tegiotis tie ranged in three lines towards the 
middle of the t^>ent ; and above them he posted his two 
legionSutiewlyndsed in Cisalpine Caul, and all the auxi> 
liaries ; in such wise, that the whole hill was covered 
with his troops : the baggage was committed to the care 
of those on the upper ground. The Helvetii repulsed 
the Roman cavalry, formed themselves into a phalanx, 
and advanced in close order to attack the Roman van. 

Ceesar, having sent away first his own horse, and then 
the horses of all his ofEcers, that, by making the dan- 
ger equal, no hope might remain but in victory, encou- 
raged his men, and began the charge. The Romans, 
who fought from the higher ground, pouring their darts 
upon the enemy, easily broke their phalanx, and then 
fell upon them sword in hand. The battle was bloody, 
and continued for a long time doubtful ; but the enemy 
being at length obliged to give way, one part withdrew 
towards a hill, and the rest sheltered themselves behind 
their carriages, which they had drawn together into one 
place before they began, the battle. During this whole 
action, though it lasted from one o’clock in the after-' 
noon till evening, no man saw the back of an enemy. 

The fight was renewed with great obstinacy at the car- 
riages, and continued till the night was far spent. After 
a long dispute, the Romans got possession of the bag- 
gage and camp of the enemy. A son and daughter 
of Orgetorix were found among the prisoners. Only 
120,000 of the Helvetii survived this defeat ; who, re- 
treating all that night, and continuing their march with- 
out intermission, arrived on the fourth day in the terri- 
tories of the Lingones.** The Romans, detained by the^j^* 
care of looking after their wounded, and of burying i-angw,. 
their dead, continued upon the spot three days t but 
Oassar sent messengers and letters to signify to the Lin- 
gones, that, if they would avoid drawing upon them- 
selves the same calamities which the Helvetian fugitives 
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were undeY> they must not furnish thetn:,^!*^ pom Or 
other necessaries: and^ after three day^’ repose, he set 
forward -to pursue the enemy. 

The Helvetii, compelled by an extreme waq|^ of all 
things, sent ambassadors to him to treat about a surren> 
dry. These meeting him on the way, and throwing 
themselves at his feet, in suppliant terms, and with 
many tears, begged for peace. Caesar gave them- no 
express answer at that time ; he only ordered that the 
Helvetii should wait for him in the place where-they 
' then were ,* which they accordingly did. Upon his ar- 
rival, he demanded hostages, their arms, and the slaves 
who had deserted to their camp. Upon their comply- 
ing with these terms, they were admitted to a surrendry. 
The Helvetii, Tulingi, and Latobrigi, he ordered to rer 
turn to their own countries, and rebuild the town^ and 
villages they had burnt : and because, having lost all 
the corn, they were utterly destitute of subsistence, he 
gave it in charge to the Allobroges to supply them. 
Caesar’s design, in sending the Helvetii home, was, that 
their lands might not be left unoccupied, and the Ger- 
mans, dwelling on the other side the Rhine, be thereby 
tempted to pass over and take possession of them ; by 
which they would become neighbours to the Allobroges, 
and the Rojnan province in Gaul. The Boii, at the 
request of the vi^klui themselves, who esteemed them 
highly on account of their courage, were permitted to 
settle in the ^duan territories, where lands were as- 
signed them, and they were, by degrees, admitted to all 
the rights and privileges of natives. 

The war with the Helvetii being ended, ambassadors 
from all parts of Gaul, men o^ principal consideration in 
their several states, waited upon Caesar, to congratulate 
his success, which, they said, had been highly advan- 
tageous to Gaul in general, the Helvetii having left 
their own country with a view to make all the other 
states tributary to them ; and these ambassadors request- 
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ed, on the part of their constituents, that they might 
have his permlsiiiihh to hold, on a day prefixed, a generd 
assembly of all the provinces of Gaul ; there being some 
things,^ which tHey wanted to propose to him, which 
concerned the whole nation in common.” Their re- 
quest was granted ; they fixed a day for the assembly, 
and they bodnd themselves by an oath, not to disclose 
what should be transacted there, but to such persons as 
should be named for that purpose by general consent. 

Upon the rising of the council, the same chiefs of the 
state, who had come before to Caesar, came again to 
him, and begged to be admitted to confer with him in 
private, concerning matters that regarded their own and 
the common safety, Caesar complying, they all threw 
themselves at his feet, and with tears represented to 
him, that it was of no less importance to th^m to have 
their present deliberations kept secret, than to succeed 
in the petition they were going to make ; because, should 
any discovery happen, they were in danger of being ex- 
posed to the extremest cruelties. Divitiacus, the ^duan, 
in the name of the rest, spoke thus; 

“Two factions divide all Gaul : at the head of one 
are the .£dui ; of the other the Arverni. After a con- 
tention of many years between these for the superiority, 
the Arverni, in concert with the Sequani, came at last 
to a resolution of calling in the Germans : of these, 
16,000 only came over the Rhine at first ; but finding 
Gaul an agreeable and plentiful country, others soon 
followed, insomuch that at present there are no less 
than 120,000 of them here. The j®dui and their de- 
pendants have frequently tried their strength against 
them in battle, but, by successive defeats, have lost all 
their nobles, senate, and cavalry. Broken by these ca- 
lamities, they, who formerly held the chief sway in 
Gaul, both by their own bravery ^nd the favour and 
fidendship of the Roman people, are now reduced to the 
neoesaty of sending some of the principal men of their 
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State to the Sequani^ to remain with them as horta^ ; 
and of obliging themselves by an oath, 'neither to dfi> 
mand their hostages back, nor to imiddre the assistance 
of the Roman people, nor to refuse a pei^tual sOb* 
mission to the dominion and authority of the Seqnani. 

I done of all the .^Idui refused to take the oath or give 
my children for hostages ; and on that sfbcount I fled 
my country, and went to Rome to implore the assist* 
ance of the senate, as being the only man in the state who 
had not laid himself under the restraints of hostagqgand 
' an oath. After all, it has fared worse with the vic- 
torious Sequani than with the vanquished .^dui; be- 
cause Ariovistus has seated himself in their territory, 
seized a third part of their lands, the most fertile in * 
Gaul, and has lately ordered them to yield up another 
third to (he Harudes, who, to the number of 24,000, 
came over the Rhine a few months ago, wanting habi- 
tations and a settlement. In a few years all the native 
Gauls will be driven from their territories, and the Ger- 
mans be transplanted hither from the other side of the 
Rhine ; our climate far excelling that of their country, 
and our different ways of living not admitting a com- 
parison. ^Ariovistus is a man of a savage, passionate 

and tyrannical disposition, whose government is no 
longer to be borne ; and unless we find some resource 
in you and the people of Rome, the Gauls must, like 
the Helvetians, abandon their country, and seek some 
other settlement remote from the Germans, wherever 
fortune shall point it out. Were these complaints and 
representations to come to the knowledge of Ariovistus, 

I doubt not but he would exercise the greatest cruelties 
upon all the hostages in his hands : but it will be easy 
for you, by your own authority, the dread of the army 
you command, th'e fame of your late victory, and the 
terror of the Roman name, to hinder any more Ger- 
mans from coming over the Rhiu^ and to de&nd Gavd 
from the insults of Ariovfetus.” 
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When Divitiaoi^ had ihade an end of speaking, all 
who were' p^sent t^an, with many tears, to tm^dore 
Caesar^ aid. He Observed, that the Sequani alone did 
nothing of ^1 this; but pensive, »and with downcast 
looks, kept their eyes fixed on the ground. Wonder- 
ing what might be the cause, he questioned them upon 
it. Still they made him no answer, but continued si- 
lent, as before, with the same air of dejection. When 
he had interrogated them several times, without being 
ablqi^to obtain one word in return, Divitiacus, the 
jdSduan, resumed the discourse, and observed, *'that> 
the condition of the Sequani was by much more deplo- 
rable and wretched than that of the rest of the Gauls ; 
as they alone durst not, even in secret, complain of their 
wrongs, or apply any where for redress, and no less 
dreaded the cruelty of Ariovistus when absent, than if 
actually present before their eyes: that the other states 
had it still in their power to escape by flight; but the 
Sequani, who had received him into their territories, 
and put him in possession of all their towns, were ex- 
posed to suffer every kind of torment.” 

Caesar encourag^ the Gauls, and promised to have 
regard to their complaints; he told them he was in great 
hopes that, out of regard to him and to the authority of 
the Roman people, Ariovistus would put an end to his 
cq}preS8ions. Having returned this answer, he dismissed 
this assembly. 

Many urgent reasons occurred upon this occasion to 
Caesar, why he should consider seriously of the grievances 
which the Gauls had complained of, and undertake their 
redress. He saw the .£dui, friends and allies of the 
people of Rome, held in subjection and servitude by the 
Germans, and compelled to give hostages to Ariovistus 
and the Sequani ; which, in the jx’esent flourishing state 
of the Roman afiairs, seemed highly dishonourable both 
to himself and the commonwealth. He saw it likew^ 
of dangerous consequence to suffer the Germans to ac- 
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custom themselves to come over the Rhine in great 
multitudes^ and settle in Gaul : for thisiiefce and savage 
people^ having once possessed themselves of the whole 
country, were but too likely, after the example of the 
Cimbriand Teutoni, to break into the Roman province, 
and thence advance even into Italy. 

These considerations induced Cmsar tonsend ambas- 
sadors to Ariovistus with the proposal of an interview, 
and to desire that he would appoint a place for it, in 
order to their conferring upon certain public afT^jyirs of 
\vthe highest importance to them both. Ariovistus an- 
swered, “That, if he had wanted any thing of Caesar, 
he would have gone to him in person ; and that Cfesar, 
if he had any business with him, must come to him: * 
that he could neither venture, without any army, into 
those provinces of Gaul where Caesar commanded, nor 
bring an army into the field without great trouble and 
expense. That he wondered extremely what business 
either Caesar or the people of Rome could have in that 
part of Gaul which he had conquered.” 

On the report of this answer, Caesar sent another 
embassy, with commission to 'speak thus to the king : 

Since you have so little sense of the great obligations 
you lie under to the Roman people, and to Caesar, in 
whose coilsu|ship you were styled king and friend by the 
senate, as to refuse a conference with him, and decline 
treating of affairs that regard the common interest, he 
sends you the particulars of what he requires of you : 
first, not to bring any more Germans over the Rhine 
into Gaul. In the next place, to restore the hostages 
you have received from the JEdui, and permit the Se^ 
quani likewise to restore the .hostages given to them* 
Lastly, to forbear all injuries towards the ^dui, and 
neither make war upon them nor upon their allies. If 
you comply with these conditions, it will establish a per- 
petual amity between you and the Roman people; but, 
if you do not comply, Ciesar will think himsejf bound 
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to have r^ixi to the just complaints of tho iEdui, end 
the other alKies Of Borne in this country; the senate 
having decreed in the consulship of M. Messala and M. 
PisOj pT. R, ^2,] that whoever should have in charge the 
province of ^ul, should, so far as was consistent with 
the interest of the republic, protect and defend them.” 

To this ifriovistus sent the following reply : That 
by the laws of war, the conqueror had a right to impose 
what terms he pleased upon the conquered ; that the 
peq|j||e of Rome did not govern the vanquished by the 
prescriptions of other nations, but according to theiu# 
own pleasure : that he did not intermeddle with their 
conquests, nor interrupt them in the free enjoyment of 
their rights; nor ought they to concern themselves 
with what regardctl him : that the £dui, having tried 
the fortune of war, had been overcome and rendered tri- 
butary to him, and that Caesar would be highly unjust 
if he attempted to deprive him of his revenues, or to di- 
minish them. That he was resolved not to part with 
the hostages which the .ZBdui had put into his hantls , 
but would, nevertheless, engage, not to make war eithei 
upon them, or upon their allies, provided they tibseived 
the treaty he had made with them, and readily paid the 
tribute agreed upon : if otherwise, they would hud the 
title of friends and allies of the people of Rome, of little 
advantage to them : that as to Cassar s menace of not 
neglecting the complaints of the ^dui, he would have 
him to know, that none had ever entered into a war 
with Ariovistus but to their own destruction.” 

At the same time that Caesar received this reply, am- 
bassadors arrived from the y^Bklui and Treviri: from 
the ABdui, to complaitj that the Harudes, who had 
lately come [from Germany] into Gaul, were plundering 
their territories, so that even by their submissions and 
hostages they could not obtain peace of Ariovistus; 
from the Treviri, to inform him that lOO cantons of 
the Suevi, headed by two brothers, were arrived upon 
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the banks of the Rhine, with tlesign to come over that 
river. Caesar, deeply afiected with this intelligehoe, 
determined to begin the war without delay : and fearing 
lest this new band of Suevi should strengthen the forces 
of Ariovistus, he advanced expeditiously towards the 
king, and the third day was informed, that he approach- 
ed with all his forces to seize Vesontio,* t4ie capital of 
the Sequani. Caesar judged it by all means necessary 
to prevent him in this design, as the town was well for- 
tified by nature, and stored with all sorts of ammuniyon. 
Marching, therefore, day and night, without inter- 
mission, he possessed himself of the place, and put a 
garrison into it. 

While he continued here a few days, to settle the 
af&iir of his convoys and supplies, a sudden terror seized 
his whole army. It was occasioned by the curiosity of 
his men, and the reports of the Gauls, who talked much 
of the prodigious stature of the Germans, their invin- 
cible courage, and wonderful skill in arms. The terror 
first began among certain young officers of the Roman 
army, who had voluntarily and gaily followed Cmsar 
into Gaul, and were but little abquainted with military 
affairs. Some of these, under various pretences, de- 
sired leave to return home; and others, though, out of 
shame they seemed willing to continue in the camp, 
were not able to put on a cheerful countenance, or to 
refrain from lamenting, with their companions, the dan- 
gers to which they fancied themselves exposed. Wills 
were made all over the camp, and the consternatiqn 
began to seize even the veteran soldiers, the centurions, 
and the officers of the cavalry : only, to avoid the re- 
proach of cowardice, they said, “ it was not the enemy 
liiey feared, but the narrow passes and forests that lay 
between them and Ariovistus, and the difficulty they 
should find in getting provisions.” Some even intimated 
to CsBsar, that when he gave orders for marching, be 
would not be obeyed 
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Ceeser h^eupon called a council of war, and, having 
suminoned thither all the centurions of the army, spoke 
to them to the following effect : “ Ariovistus, during ^ 
my consulship, earnestly sought the alliance of the Ro- 
man people; why then should any one imagine he will 
so rashly and hastily depart from his engagements ? On 
the contrary f so soon as he comes to know my demands, 
and the reasonable conditions 1 am about to pri^ose to 
him, he will, I am firmly persuaded, be very far from re- 
jecting either my friendship or that of the Roman peo- 
ple. But if, urged on by madness and rage, he should 
resolve upon war, what, after all, have you to be afraid 
of? Why should you distrust either your own courage 
* or my conduct? You are to deal with enemies of whom, 
in the memory of our fathers, trial has been already 
made. By our victory over the Teutoni and Cimbri, 
the army itself acquired no less glory than Caius Marius, 
the general who commanded it. They are the very 
same Germans with whom the Helvetii, though not a 
match for our army, have so often fought, and whom 
they have so often vanquished. The defeat which' the 
Gauls suffered was rather by the conduct and craft of 
the Germansj than by their superior bravery. But 
though the king, by a stratagem, might baffle a rude 
and undisciplined soldiery, he cannot hope to p'revail by 
such means against a Roman army. As to those who 
shelter their cowardice under the pretence of narrow 
passes, and the difficulty of procuring provisions, it 
argues, I think, no small presumption to betray sudi a 
distrust of their general’s conduct, or to prescribe to 
him what he ought to do. These things fall properly 
under my care : the Sequani, Luci,* and Lingones, are 
to furnish me with provisions; the corn is now ripe in JJJ,” 
the fields : as to the ways, you yourselves will soon be »<>»'«»• 
judges of them. « 

I am not in the least disturbed by what is whim- 
pered about, that the army will not obey me ; for no ge- 
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neral was ever so slighted by his soldiers,, when neither 
ill success, nor rapacious covetousness, nor other crimes, 
had drawn that misfortune upon him : in all these re- 
spects I imagine myself 86001*6, as the whole course of 
my life bears witness to my integrity; and my good for- 
tune has shewn itself in the war against the Helvetii. 

I am therefore resolved to execute, without delay, what 
I had intended to put off a little longer. I shall give 
orders for decamping this very night, three hours be- 
fore day, that I may know as soon as possible, whether 
honour and a sense of duty, or an ignominious coward- 
ice, have the ascendant in my army: nay, should all 
the rest of the troops abandon me, I will nevertheless 
march with the tenth legion alone, of whose fidelity and 
courage I h^ve not the least doubt, and who shall serve 
me for my praetorian guard.” [Caesar had always fa- 
voured and chiefly confided in this legion, remarkable 
for its intrepid bravery.] 

This discourse made a wonderful change in the minds 
of all, and produced an uncommon alacrity, and eager- 
ness' for the war. The tenth ]egion, in particular, re- 
turned him thanks, by thpir tribunes, for the favour- 
able opinion he had expressed of them ; and assured 
him of their readiness to follow him. Nor were the 
other legions less industrious, by their tribunes and 
principal centurions, to reconcile themselves to their ge- 
neral, protesting that they had never entertained either 
doubt or fear, nor had ever imagined that it belonged 
to them, but to him alone, to direct in matters of war. 
Caesar, having accepted of their submission, and being 
informed by Divitiacus (in whom of all the Gauls be 
most confided) that, by taking a circuit of about forty, 
miles, he might avoid the narrow passes, and lead his 
army through an open country, he set forward three 
hours after midnight, as he had said ; and, afler a march 
of seven days, understood by his scouts, that he was 
within 24,000 paces of Ariovistus’s camp. 
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The king, informed of Caesar’s arrival, sent ambas- 
sadors to acquaint him, that, as they were come nearer 
to each other, he was willing to have an interview with 
him, which he believed might now be without danger. 
CsBsar did not decline the proposal, imagining that the 
German, now offering of his own accord what he had 
before refused when requested, might perhaps be dis- 
posed to hearken to reason. The fifth day after was 
appointed for the interview; and, in the interval, fre- 
quent deputations passed and repassed from one side to 
the other, to regulate the circumstances and conditions 
of it. Ariovistus, under pretence that he feared an am- 
bush, demanded that Caesar should bring no infantry 
with him: both he and the king were to be attended 
by their cavalry only. To this Ca:sar co^j^nted; yet, 
not caring to trust his safety to the Gauls, he dis- 
mounted all the Gallic cavalry, and gave their horses to 
the men of the tenth legion, that, in case of danger, he 
might have a guard on which he could rely. 

In the midst of a large plain, there was a rising 
ground equally distant from both camps : at this place, 
by appointment, the conference was to be held. Csesur 
stationed the legionary soldiers, whom he had con- 
verted into troopers, 200 paces from the mount. Ario- 
vistus did the same with the German cavalry. The two 
commanders advanced to meet one another, each ac- 
companied by ten friends, or principal officers; for so 
Ariovistus had desired it might be. The conference 
was on horseback. Cmsar began by reminding the king 
of his obligations to the republic! “ You have been 
styled friend Imd ally by the senate, and very consider- 
able presents have been «ent you : these honours, con- 
ferred by the Romans on very few, and only for signal 
services to the state, have been bestowed on you, not 
on account of any just claim you had to them, but 
merely by my favour and the bounty*^ of the senate.” He 
mentioned likewise the ancient alliance which had sub- 
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siBtecl between the . Romans and the .i^dui, tn whosQ fa- 
vpvr the senate had made many honourable decfeea. 
He added : The iSldui always held the first rank and 
authority in Gaul, even before their alliance with Rome; 
and it is the invariable maxim of the Roman pec^e, 
i}Ot only to defend their friends and allies in tte pos* 
session of their just rights, but likewise to study the in- 
crease of their honour, interest, and dignity : therefore, 
it can never be supposed that they will submit to see 
their friends stripped of those privileges, which had be- 
longed to them before the commencement of that friend- 
ship*” And he concluded with repeating the same de- 
mands which he had before made by his ambassadcnrs ; 
That the king should not make war upon the i^klni or 
their allies ; that he should restore to them their host- 
ages ; and mat, if he could not oblige the Germans to 
repass the Rhine, at least he should sufier no more of 
them to come into Gaul. 

Ariovistus answered : “ I crossed the Rhine, irot of 
my own motion, but by invitation and entreaty from the 
Gauls* The great hopes and expectations they gave me 
were my only inducement to quit my country : the 
sel^tlements I have in Gaul were assigned to me by die 
Gauls themselves ; the hostages were voluntarily sent ; 
and the tribute 1 receive is in consequence of the rights 
of war: I did not make war upon the Gauls, they made 
war upon me: their several states brought their united 
forces against me ; but I found means to vanquish and 
disperse them: one battle sufficed : if they are again re- 
solved to try the fortune of war, I am prepared to receive 
them; but, if they choose peace, it will be unjust in 
them to refuse a tribute which they liave hitherto vo- 
luntarily paid. The friendship of the Roman people 
ought not to be a detriment to me, but au honour dnd 
a security^ I courted it in no other view: but on 
account of my alliance with them, I must submit to lose 
my tributes, and my rights over the people 1 have sub- 
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duedj I attt no leas willing to give up that alliance than 
I was ambitious to obtain it. • I have indeed brought 
over a multitude of Germans into Gaul, yet not witi] 
any design of disturbing the country, as appears by my 
not coming but at the request of the natives. My ar- 
rival in Gaul was prior to that of the Romans, who|e 
armies have never till now passed the boundaries of their 
own provinces. What can they mean by coming into 
a country that belongs to me? why do they concern 
themSlIves with a part of Gaul that is no less my pro- 
perty than the province itself is theirs? As to the pre- 
tence of alliance between the Romans and .^dui, I am 
not so much a barbarian, or so wholly a stranger to the 
affairs of the world, as not to know that the j^dui nei- 
ther assisted the Romans in their late waf against the 
Allobroges, nor received any assistance from them in 
their many conflicts with me and the Sequani. 1 have 
reason to be jealous of your pretended regard for the 
./^dui, and have but too much reason to suspect that 
the continuance of the Roman army in Gaul can be with 
no other design than that of oppressing me. If you do 
not therefore withdraw your troops out of these parts, 1 
shall no longer look upon you as a friend, but as an 
enemy. And I am well .assured, that, should 1 happen 
to kill you in battle, 1 should do a pleasure to many of 
the nobles and great men of Rome, who have explained 
themselves to me by couriers, and whose favour and 
friendship I might procure by your death : but if you 
will retire, and leave me in the undisturbed possession 
of Gaul, I will not only amply reward you, but will en- 
gage, at my own cost and hazard, to put a happy con- 
clusion to any war you«hall think fit to undertake." 

In answer to this discourse, Caesar oftered many* 
r&sons why he could not depart from his first demands : 
“ That neither his own honour, nor that of the Roman 
people, would suffer him to abandcin allies, who had de- 
served so well of the republic. That it no way appeared 
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to him that Ariovistos had a juster claim to Gaul than 
*.™„^““'the Romans: that the Arverai and Ruteni* had been 
subdued, by Q. Fabius Maximus, who yet, contented 
with their submission, had neither reduced their country 
into a province, nor subjected it to a tribute: that, if 
antiquity of title was to dedde the question, the Ro< 
mans had an undoubted right to the sovereignty of 
Gaul: or, if the decree of the senate was to take place, 
Gaul must remain free, and subject only to its own 
laws.” • 

Whilst these things passed ut the interview, Cffisar 
was informed that Ariovistus’s cavalry were drawing 
nearer the eminence, and had even cast some darts at 
his horsemen. Hereupon he immediately broke off the 
conference, retreated to his own men, and strictly 
charged them to forbear all acts of hostility. He did 
. not fear the success of an engagement between his 
chosen legion and the German cavalry ; but he was de< 
sirous to maintain a conduct perfectly clear, and not to 
give the enemy the least ground to assert, that they 
had been treacherously drawn in^o an ambush by a pre- 
tended conference. When it was known in the camp 
that Ariovistus, at the interview, had haughtily ordered 
the Romans to depart out of Gaul ; that his cavalry had 
insulted Cassar’s guard ; and that this had put an end 
to the conference: it spread throughout the whole 
army an ardent desire of coming to a battle. 

Two days after, Ariovistus sent ambassadors to Caesar, 
to propose a renewal of the negotiation ; and that he 
would either appoint a day for their meeting again, or 
depute some one to bring the treaty to a conclusion. 
Caesar saw no reason for granting a second interview, 
especially when he considered that the Germans, as ex- 
perience had taught him, could not be restrained from 
falling upon his men. Neither was he inclined to send 
any of his principal officers ; it seemed too great a ven- 
ture to expose them to the perfidy of these barbarians. 
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He therefore cast his eyes upon C. Valerius ProciUos/ 
a young man of eminent virtue and gentle manners, and 
whose knowledge of the Gallic language, which Ario- 
vistus, by long residence in the country, had learnt to 
Speak readily, fitted him in a particular manner for this 
embassy : and as the Germans could have no motive to 
insult him, Caesar thought him safe from that danger. 
With him was joined in the same commission, M. 
Mettius, a person who had a connexion with Ariovistus 
by the ties of hospitality. Their instructions were to 
hear the king’s proposals, and bring a report of them 
to Caesar. But no sooner were they arrived in Ario- 
vistus’s camp, than, in the presence of the whole arrhy, 
calling out to know their business, and whether they 
were come as spies, he commanded them to be put in 
irons, without suffering them to make any reply. 

The same day he came forward with all his forces, 
and lodged himself under a hill, six miles from the Ro- 
man camp. The day after, he went two miles beyond 
it, to cut off their communication with the T^Eldui and 
Sequani, from whom they received all their provisions. 
Caesar, for five days successively, drew up his men in 
order of battle before the camp, that, if Ariovistus had 
a mind, he might not be without an opportunity of 
coming to an engagement. The Germans kept all that 
time within their lines; only between the cavalry of the 
two armies there were daily skirmishes. The German 
manner of fighting was* this: they had about 6000 
horse, who chose a like number out of the foot, each his 
man, and all remarkable for strength and agility. These 
continually accompanied them in battle, and served as 
a rear-guard, to which. When hard pressed, they might 
retire : if the action became dangerous, these advanced 
to their relief : if any horseman was wounded, and fell 
from his horse, these gathered roun^ to defend him : if 

• He wa» the son of C. Valerius Caburos, who, beiiifr made free of Iho city by C, 
Valerius Flaccus, had, according to custom, taken the name of his patron. 
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Sfieed was required, either for a hasty punuit or sudden 
retreat, so nimble and active were ttey by oontinuai ex- 
ercise, thid;, laying hold of the manes of the horses, 
they could keep pace with them in running. 

Caesar, finding that Ariovistus declined a battle, turned 
his thoughts chiefly to provide for the freedom of his 
convoys. With this view he marked out a place for a 
camp, 600 paces beyond that of the enemy : and thither 
he marched with his whole army, drawn up in three 
lines. The first and second line had orders to continue 
under arms, while the third was to employ themselves 
in fortifying this new camp. Ariovistus detached 1 6,000 
light-armed foot, and all his horse, to hinder the work, 
but without effect: the intrenchments were finished, 
and Cffisar, leaving two legions there, with part of the 
auxiliaries, led back the remaining four to his other 
camp. The next day, drawing out all his troops from 
both camps, he again of^red the enemy battle, which 
Ariovistus still declined : Cmsar retired about nooni 
Ariovistus then detached part of his forces to attack the 
lesser camp. A sharp conflict ensued, which lasted till 
sunset ; when Ariovistus sounded a retreat. Cassar 
inquiring of the prisoners, why Ariovistus declined an 
engagement, learnt, that it was the custom among the 
Germans for the women to decide, by lots and divination, 
when it would be proper to hazard a battle ; and that 
these had declared, that the army could not be vic- 
torious if they fought before the new moon. 

Ceesar hereupon resolved to force the enemy, without 
delay, to a battle : at the head of all his forces, in three 
lines, he advanced quite up to the head of their camp. 
The Germans now appeared before their intrenchment : 
they were distributed by nations, and disposed at equal 
dirtances one from another, and the whole army en- 
compassed with a line of carriage's, to take away all hope 
of safety by flight. The women, mounted upon these 
carriages, weeping and tearing their hair, conjured the 
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soldierS) a» they inoved forwards, not to sufier them to 
become slaves to the Romans. Csesar began the battle 
in person at the head of his right wing, having observed 
the enemy to be weakest on that side. Their left wing 
was soon routed and put to flight, but their right had 
the advantage, and were like to overpower ^he Roman 
left wing by numbers. Young Crassus, who commanded 
the cavalry, observing this, made the third line advance 
to support them. The battle was renewed, and the 
enemy everywhere put to the rout : nor did they cease 
their flight till they had reached the banks of the Rhine, 
about fifty miles distant from the place of combat. 
There only a few escaped ; some by swimming, others 
by boats. Of the latter was Ariovistus, who, embarking 
in a small vessel which he found by the edge of the 
river, got safe to the other side. All the rest were cut 
to pieces by the Roman cavalry. Ariovistus bad two 
wives ; one a Sueve, whom he had brought with him 
from Germany ; the other a Norican, king Vocion’s 
sister, whom be had married in Gaul. Both perished 
in this flight. Of his^two daughters, one was killed, 
and the other taken prisoner. Procillus, whom, bound 
with a triple chain, his keepers had dragged after them 
in their flight, felt in with Caesar in person as he was 
pursuing the German cavalry. Caesar’s joy for his vic- 
tory was exceedingly heightened by bis good fortune in 
recovering, out of the hands of the enemy, his intimate 
and familiar friend, universally esteemed for his probity. 
Procillus told him, that lots had been thrice drawn in 
his own presence, to decide whether he should be burnt 
alive upon the spot, or the execution be deferred to an- 
other time ; and that the lot, three times favourable, had 
preserved his life. Mettius was likewise recovered and 
brought to Cssar. 

This battle being reported beyond the Rhine, the 
Soevi, who were advanced as far as the banks of that 
river, thought it advisable to return to their own coun- 
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try ; but retreating in disorder and confusion, were at- 
tacked by the Ubii, a people bordering upon the Rhine, 
who put many of them to the sword. 

Osesar, having thus, in one campaign, given a happy 
conclusion to two very considerable wars, went into 
winter-qu^ters somewhat sooner than the season of the 
year required. He distributed his army among the Se- 
quani, and leaving Labienus to command in his absence, 
set out for Cisalpine Gaul, to preside in the assembly of 
the states. 

j. c. In the winter, whilst Cassar was in that country, he 
hT"*’ was alarmed by frequent reports, confirmed by letters 
• Tiie from Labienus, that all the Belgse* had joined in a 
league against the Roman republic, and ratified it by an 
und,!" exchange of hostages. 

The causes of this confederacy were: first, their fear, 
lest the Romans, having subdued all the rest of Gaul, 
should afterward turn their arms against them : in the 
next place, the persuasions and importunity of some 
among the Celtae ; many of whom, as they had greatly 
disliked the neighbourhood of the Germans in Gaul, so 
were they no less displeased to see a Roman army take 
up its winter-quarters, and grow habitual, in the coun- 
try : others from a levity and inconstancy of temper, 
fond of every project that tended to a revolution. Lastly, 
some were influenced by ambitious views ; it being usual 
in Gaul for those who were the most powerful in their 
several states, and had men and money at command, to 
exercise over their fellow-subjects a kind of sovereignty, 
which they foresaw would be greatly checked by the 
authority and credit of the Romans in Gaul. 

[YEAR OF ROME 696. t] 

Cassar, upon receiving these messages and reports, 
levied two new legions in Cisalpine Gaul, and early in 
the spring sent Q. Pedius, his lieutenant, to conduct 

t Cn, Corn, ii«ntulas Spinilier, ami Q. Metellus Nepos, consuls. 
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them over the Alps; and he himself, as .soon as there 
b^^n to be forage in the Helds, went to the army. He 
commissioned the Senones* and other Gauls, who bor- • The people 
dered on Belgic Gaul, to inform th^selves of the mo- 
tions and designs of the confederates, and send him from 
time to time an exact account. They all agreed in re- 
porting that the Belgae were levying troops* and draw- 
ing their forces to a general rendezvous. Whereupon 
Caesar, thinking he ought no longer to delay marching 
against them, decamped, and in fifteen days arrived on 
the confines of the Belgae. 

As his approach was sudden, and much earlier than 
had been expected, the Rhemi,t who of all the Belgae t The peoplts 
lay the nearest to Celtic Gaul, dispatched the two prin- 
cipal men of their state to represent to Caesar, “ That 
they put themselves and fortunes under the power and 
protection of the Romans, as having neither approved of 
the designs of the rest of the Belgae, nor had any share 
in their confederacy against the people of Rome: that, 
on the contrary, they were ready to give hostages, exe- 
cute his commands, receive him into their towns, and 
furnish him with corn and other provisions for his army: 
that, indeed, the rest of the Belgae were all in arms, ^nd 
that the Germans, on this side the Rhine, had associated 
with them : nay, that so universal was the infatuation, 
that the Rhemi had not been able to dissuade from en- 
tering into the confederacy the Suessones, a people 
united to them by the nearest ties of blood and friend- 
ship, both being subject to the same laws, living under 
the same form of government, and acknowledging one 
common magistrate.” 

Caesar learnt from the Rhemi, that the Belgae were for 
the most part Germans originally, who, enticed by the 
fertility <sf the country, had crossed the Rhine, driven out 
the ancient inhabitants of that part of Gaul, and settled 
themselves there. — That, as to ‘their numbers, the 
Bellovaci,:}: the most considerable of the several states, t 'ri«pMpi<. 

ofBeauv 
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were able to master 100,000 fighting men, and out oC 
that number had promised to select 60,000 for the war : 
^*^^,that next to them in dignity were the Suessones,* over 
soiMon,. whom, of late yurs, Divitiacus, the most powerful 
prince of Gaul, had been king; but that their present 
sovereign was Galba, whose singular prudence and jus- 
tice had procured him, by the consent of all the confe- 
derates, the supreme command of the war: that these 
had within their territories twelve fortified towns, and 
had promised to bring into the field 50,000 men : that 
the like number had been stipulated by tfie Nervii,* 
esteemed the most fierce and warlike of all the Belgic 
nations; and that the lesser states were to furnish troops 
proportionably. 

Caesar, exhorting tlie Rhemi to continue firm in their 
alliance, and promising amply to reward their fidelity, 
ordered the whole body of their senate to repair to his 
camp, and the sons of the principal nobility to be brought 
him as hostages ; ail which was accordingly performed 
by the day appointed. He then addressed himself to 
Divitiacus, the v^uan, representing, in the warmest 
manner, of what consequence it was to the common 
caqse to divide the forces of the enemy, that the Ro- 
mans might not be under the necessity of encountering 
. so great a multitude at once. This division, he told him, 
might easily be effected, if the ./^ui would march their 
fcMToes into the country of the Bellovaci, and begin to 
plunder it and lay it waste. With these instructions he 
dismissed him. 

Being soon after informed by his scouts and by the 
Rhemi, that the united forces of the Belgae were march- 

t The Nervii posseufied the ooantrjr between the Scfaeld and the Sambre. Their 
ebief Are ti^nght to have been Canbra/^ Valeneieiiiiea, and Toornay. Tlie 
Atrebatea (people of Aruriu) were to foraisb 15,000 : the Ambiani (peode of Aniene) 
10,000: the Mortni (people of Terouane and Bonlogne) 35,000 : the Menapii (pbo* 
pie of Ghent, Antwerp, and the sea-coast of Brabant) 9000 : the Caletes (peoj^e of 
Canx) iOfOdO; tbe Vefocasses and Veromandai (people of Vexin and St. Quentin) 
the like number : the Aduattei (people of Namur) 89,000 j and the Condruri, Ebbf 
roues, Cseririii, and Pa^mani, all comprcrheoded under tbe rommon name of Ger- 
man, 40,(100, 
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rag towards him. in a body, and that they^jjirere even ad-* 
vanced within a few miles, he, with all the expedition b« 
conkl, passed his army over the Axona,*' which divides • Th« Ain». 
the Rhemi from the rest of the Beig^ and encamped on 
the farther side of it; putting himsefnn such a situation 
as to secure all behind hin;, cover one side of his camp 
with a river, and render the communication with the 
Rhemi, and those other states whence he expected to be 
supplied with provisions, safe and easy. 

The Belgae, having been disappointed in an attempt 
upon Bibrax,t a town belonging to the Rhemi, and like- t Bievre, 
wise in an attempt to pass the Axoria; and finding that Pont k Vero 
provisions began to be scarce, and that the Romans could 
not be drawn to fight at a disadvantage, called a council 
of war. It was there judged most expedient to sepa- 
rate,* and return every man to his own country, with a 
resolution, however, to assemble from all parts in de- 
fence of that state whose territories should be first in- 
vaded by the Romans: for they concluded it much safer 
to carry on the war at home, where they might have pro- 
visions, and every thing at command, than venture a 
battle within the confines of a foreign state. These 
reasons were at the same time backed by a still more 
powerful consideration : for the Bellovaci, upon advice 
that their territories would quickly be invaded by Divi- 
tiacus and the .dSdui, could not be restrained *frDm 
marching directly homewards. 

In pursuance of the r&olution above mentioned, the 
Belgas broke up their camp about the second watch of 
thq night. All was noise and tumult: not regarding 
either order in their march, or the command of their 
officers, each man press^ to be in the foremost rank, 
that he might get the sooner home : insomuch that their 
retreat bad all the appearance of a precipitate flight. Cte- 
sar, vdio had immediate notice of this from his scouts, 
apprehending some stratagem, becaulie he knew not yet 
the reason of their departure, would not stir out of his 
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trenohes In night ; but early in the- morning, upon 
more certain intelligence of their retreat, detached .his 
lieutenants, Pedius and Cotta, with all the cavalry, after 
them. Labienusghad orders to follow with three le- 
gions. The enen^ suffered a great slaughter in their 
flight, the Romans little or no loss. The latter, about 
sunset, gave over the pursuit, and returned to the camp, 
in obedience to the orders they had received. 

The next day, before the enemy had time to rally, or 
recover out of their consternation, Caesar led his army 
into the territories of the Suessones, which joined to 
those of the Rhemi, and, after a long march, reached 
•Noyoa. Noviodunum.* He was in hopes of carrying the town 
by assault, as being destitute of a sufflcient garrison : 
but, as the ditch was broad, and the wall very high, the 
defendants, though few in number, withstood alt his 
eflbrts. Wherefore, having fortified his camp, he began 
to provide engines, and get every thing in readiness for 
a siege. Meantime such of the Suessones as had 
escaped the late slaughter, threw themselves, during the 
night, into the town. But Csesar advancing his pre- 
parations with great expedition, "and approaching, under 
cover of his mantlets, to the very walls, where he cast 
up a mount, and placed his battering towers, the Gauls, 
astonished at the greatness of his works, as having never 
seen tior heard of any such before, and at the dispatch 
wherewith they were carried on, sent deputies to treat 
abouta surrendry; and the Rh%mi interceded for them. 

Caesar, having received the principal men of the 
Suessones as hostages (amongst whom were two sons of 
Galba the king), and obliged them to deliver up all their 
arms, admitted them to a surrendry, and led his army 
against the Bellovaci. These, retiring with their eflects 
tB^n- into Bratuspantium.t their capital city, and understand- 
ing that Caesar was advanced within five miles of it, sent 
a deputation of their old men, who came forth in vener- 
able procession to meet him, signifying by outstretched 
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handi^ 'and the most submissive termf, that they* ]>ut 
themselves under his power and protection, and did not 
{Mietend to appear in arms against the people of Rome ; 
and when he af^roached nearer thMity, and encamped 
within view: of the walls, the women and children from 
the ramparts, with extended arms, according to the cus- 
tom of their country, besought the Romans for peace. 
Hereupon Divitiacus, who, after the retreat of the ^Igee, 
had dismissed the .^Idui, and returned to Csesar’s camp, 
interposed in behalf of the fiellovaci, pleading : “ That 
they had always lived in strict friendship with the ^dui, 
and, by the artful insinuations of their chiefs, had been 
seduc^ to forsake their ancient allies, and take up 
arms against the Romans, whom they had represented 
as holding the iBdui under an ignominious tyranny and. 
oppression : that the authors of that advice, seeing, its 
pernicious effects, were retired into Britain.” Caesar,, 
out of regard to Divitiacus and the .dEdui, promised par- 
don and protection to the Bellovaci ; but as these were 
possessed of very extensive territories, and surpassed in 
power, and number of forces, all the other Belgic states, 
he demanded 6oo hostages. 

These being accordingly delivered, together with all 
their arms, Caesar left their city and advanced into the 
country of the Ambiani,* who, upon his approach, im- • pi^ie 
mediately submitted. Adjoining to these were the 
Nervii.’t of whose manners and genius Caesar inquiring t Peopi, 
learnt; “That they suffered no resort of merchants 
into their city, nor the importation of wine, or of any 
thing tending to luxury, which they thought enfeebled 
the mind, and extinguished its martial lire : that they 
were men of a warlike spirit, and were continually re- 
proaching the rest of the Belgae for ignominiously sub- 
mitting to the Roman yoke ; and had openly declared 
their resolution of neither sending ambassadors to Caesar, 
nor accepting any terms of peace.” ‘ 

Caesar, after a march of three days through their ter- 
VOL, v. s 
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ritor^, understood from some prisoners, “ Thai- ho 
was now advanced within ten miles of the Sambre, on 
the other side of which the enemy had posted themselves, 
and there waited coming of the Romans : that they 
•^^opi. had heen joined by the Atrebates* and Veromandui,^ 
tois. neighbouring nations, whom they had persuaded to take 
of v.r- part in the fortune of the war : that they expected also 
ITols, a to be reinforced by the Aduatici, who were already on 
Picardy. their march ; and that all their women, and such as, on 
account of age, were unfit to bear arms, had been conr 
veyed to a place of safety, inaccessible by reason of the 
marshes that surrounded it.” The two armies posted 
themselves on two hills, opposite to each other, the 
Sambre running between, which was not, in that part, 
above three feet in depth. 

The battle which ensued was bravely and resolutely 
fought on both sides, and with great variety of fortune ; 
each army possessed itself of the enemy’s camp : the 
Roman cavalry were once broken and put to flight : the 
twelfth and the seventh legions reduced to the utmos| 
distress : nor was there any body of reserve from which 
they could expect succour. In ‘this extremity, Caesar, 
snatching a buckler from one of the soldiers, and press- 
ing to the front of the battle, called upon the centurions 
by name, and encouraged the rest. His arrival inspired 
the legionaries with new hope : and, every one teing 
ambitious of distinguishing himself in the presence of 
his general, they redoubled their efforts, and checked 
the progress of the enemy. In'the mean time, two newu 
raised l^ons, that bad been placed in the rear of the 
Roman army, and been appointed to follow and guard 
the baggage, hearing of the battle, advanced with all 
posmble speed : and Labienus, who had made himself 
master of the enemy's camp, observing from the hill on 
which that stood how matters went with Caesar, detached 
the tenth legion to his assistance. . . 

The arrival of this detachment produced so great a 
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change in favour of the Romans, that many of the sol- 
diers, who before lay oppressed with wounds, now resum-» 
ing courage, renewed the fight : nay, the very servants of 
the camp, unarmed as they were, o^erving the conster- 
nation of the enemy, rushed among their armed batta- 
lions. The cavalry, too, striving by extraordinary efforts, 
to wipe off the ignominy of their late flight, charged 
the enemy in all places where the void spaces between 
the legions suffered them to advance. Meantime the 
Nervii, now very hard pressed, exerted themselves with 
such determined courage, that, their front ranks being 
cut off, those who stood behind mounted the bodies of 
the slain, and thence continued the fight; and when 
these too, by their fall, had raised a mount of carcasses, 
those who remained, ascending the pile, poured their 
javelins upon the Romans as from a rampart, and even 
returned the darts thrown at them by their enemies. 
Fame therefore (says Caesar) did not deceive in pro- 
claiming so loudly the bravery of this people. 

In a battle, maintained with such obstinacy, the loss 
of the vanquished must necessarily be prodigious : the 
very name and nation of the Nervii were in a manner 
quite extinguished: the old men, who, with the wo- 
men and children (as above related) had been conveyed 
into a place surrounded with bogs and morasses, upon the 
report of this terrible overthrow, resolved, with the con- 
sent of all that survived the late destruction, to send a 
deputation to Caesar, and surrender themselves. These 
deputies, in reciting the calamities of their country, 
represented, that of 6oo senators their remained only 
three ; and that from 6o,000 fighting men their sol- 
diers were reduced to 500. Caesar readily took them 
under his protection, allowing them free and full pos- 
session of their towns and territories, and strictly com7 
manding all the neighbouring nations to abstain from 
jj[oing them any injury. ^ ^ 
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- The.Aduatici," of whom mention has. been made 
above, being upon their march with all their forces to 
join the Nervii, and hearing of their total defeat, imme- 
diately returned hq|jpe: and then abandoning all their 
other towns and castles, conveyed themselves and their 
riches into a place which nature had strongly fortified : 
for it was on every side surrounded with high rocks and 
precipices, having only one avenue of about 200 feet 
broad, that led to the town by a gentle rising. Here 
they raised a double wall of prodigious height, whereon, 
as a farther security, they laid great numbers of huge 
stones and strong-pointed beams. 

. On the iBrst arrival of the Roman army before the 
town, the inhabitants made frequent sallies from it, and 
engaged the besiegers in slight skirmishes. But Caesar 
having drawn a line ofcontravallation twelve feet high, 
fifteen miles in circumference, and every where well for- 
tilSed with redoubts, they kept themselves within their 
walls. When the Romans had finished their approaches, 
and cast up a mount, and were preparing a tower of 
assault behind their works, the besieged from their bat- 
tlements at first derided them, and, in contemptuous lan- 
guage, asked the meaning of that prodigious engine 
raised at such a distance ! with what hands or strength, 
men.of the size and make of the Romans (whose small 
stature the Gauls, who were for the most part very tall, 
despised) could . hope to bring forward so unwieldy 
a machine against their walls? But when they saw4t 
removed, and approaching near the town, astonished, at 
the new and strange appearance, they sent ambassadors 
to Caesar to sue for peace. These, being introduced, 
told him, ‘‘That they doubted not but the Romans 

Tbl« people were descended from the Teotonl end Cimbri, who, in their taircli 
towerde the Alps and Italj, left their besTj baggage on this side the Rhine, with a 
detachment of 6000 men to gnard it.' lliese, after the final overthrow of their 
couutrjmeDj being for many years in wars with the neigh boaring states ; sometimes 
acting on the offensive, sometimes on the defensive ; at length, with the consent of 
■U the bordering nations, obtained peaoe, and settled themselves in this place* m 
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were assisted in their wars by the gods themseWes ; it' 
seeming a more than human task to transport, with such 
facility, an engine of that amazing height, by which they 
were brought upon a level with their enemies, and en- 
abled to engage them in close fight. That they there- 
fore put. themselves and their fortunes into his hands, 
requesting only, that, if his clemency, of which they had 
heard much, should determine him to spare them, he 
would not deprive them of their arms : that the neigh- 
bouring nations were almost all their enemies, against 
whom they could not defend themselves if their arms 
were taken away; and that they would choose to under- 
go any fortune from the hands of the Romans, rather 
than expose themselves to be cruelly slaughtered by 
those, over whom they had been wont to exercise do- 
minion.” 

To this Cassar answered, ** That, to conform himself 
to his usual conduct on such occasions, and not for any 
merit of theirs, he was willing to grant them peace, pro- 
vided they submitted before the battering-ram touched 
the walls; but that no surrendry would be accepted, 
unless they delivered up their arms : that he would take 
the same care of them as he had before done of the Ner- 
vii, and lay his express commands upon the neighbour- 
ing nations to abstain from all injuries towards a people 
who had put themselves under the protection of the 
Romans.” The ambassadors returning with this an- 
swer, \heir countrymen accepted, in appearance, the 
conditions offered them; and threw so vast a quantity 
of arms into the ditch before the town, that the heap 
almost reached to the top of the wall. Nevertheless, 
as was afterward known^ they retained about a third part, 
and concealed them within the town. The gates being 
thrown open, there was peace for the remaining part of 
that day. 

» In the evening, Caesar ordered the gates to be shut, 
and his soldiers to quit the town, that no injury might 
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be oflSaed to the inhabitaifts during the night. The 
Adoatici, imagining that the Romans, after the surren- 
dry of the place, would either set no guard at all, or, at 
most, keep watch with little care, armed themselves 
partly with those weapons they had secretly retained, 
and partly with targets, made of bark or wicker, and co- 
vered over hastily with hides, and made a furious sally 
about midnight with ail their forces, on that side where 
the Roman works seemed to be of easiest access. The 
alarm being immediately given by lighting fires, as Cae- 
sar had directed, the soldiers ran from their neighbour- 
ing forts to the place of action. A very sharp conflict 
ensued : for, the enemy now driven to despair, and hav- 
ing no hope but in their valour, fought with all possible 
resolution ; though the Romans had the advantage of 
the ground, and poured their javelins upon them both 
from the towers and th« top of the rampart. About 
4000 were slain upon the spot ; the rest retired into the 
town. Next day the gates were forced, no one offering 
to make the least resistance, and the army having taken 
possession of the place, the inhabitants, to the number 
of 53,000, were sold for slaves. 

About the same time Publius Crassus, whom Caesar 
had sent with a legion against the Veneti,* and six other 
neighbouring states,* inhabiting the sea-coast, dispatched 
messengers to acquaint him, that all those states had 
submitted to the dominion of the Romans. 

The campaign being ended, and all the provihces of 
Craul subdued, such was the opinion conceived of thb 
war among the barbarians round about, that even the 
nations beyond the Rhine sent ambassadors to Csesar, 
ofifering to give hostages, and submit to his commands ; 
blit he, being then in haste to return to Italy and Illy- 
ncum, ordered them to attend him next spring. Hav- 
ing put his army into winter-quarters, in the territories 

* Ttie Unelli» Osisiiiti» CurioBol^Ue^ Seauvij, Aulerci^ and Bhadonas. Tho en«ia( 
altuatlou of ibeso is nnkuown. 
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of the Andes, Turones, and Carnutes, which states lay The people 

, - •' of Anjou, 

nearest to the provinces that had been the seat of the Touraine, 

* r T * Char- 

war, he himself set out for Italy • train. 

The senate, informed by letter from Caesar of his suc- 
cesses, decreed a thanksgiving of fifteen days, a number 
never granted before to any general.’ 

Caesar upon his departure for Italy, sent Sergius Gal- c. comm. 
ba, with the twelfth legion, against the Nantuates,* Ve- 
ragri, and Seduni, whose territories extended from the 
confines of the Allobroges, the lake Lemanus, and the 
river Rhone, to the top of the Alps. His design, in 
this expedition, was to open a free passage over those 
mountains for the Roman merchants, who had hitherto 
travelled them with great danger, and subject to many 
grievous exactions. Galba executed his commission, 
made himself master of several forts, received ambassa- 
dors from the nations all arotj^d, and, having settled the 
terms of peace with them, received hostages for their 
fidelity. Having quartered two cohorts among the 
Nantuates, he himself, with the rest of the troops, took 
up his winter-quarters in a town of the Veragri, called 
Octodurus. It was situated in the midst of a valley, 
upon a plain of no great extent, and bounded on all sides 
with very high mountains. 

As the city was divided into two parts by a river, he 
left one to the Gauls, and assigned the other to his sol- 
diers, commanding them to fortify it with a ditch and 
rampart. After many days spent here, he was suddenly 
informed, that the Gauls had abandoned, in the night, 
that part of the city which had been allotted to them ; 
and that the impending mountains were covered with 
the Veragri and Seduni^ Upon this intelligence, Galba, 
who had neither completed the fortifications of his 


y Pompey was the first general to whose hoooBr so many ns ten days had been 
decreed* Vid* vol. 4. p. 376. 

* The Nantoates are said to have been the ancient kbabhants of that pari of $a> 
voye now called Lechablais. The chief town of the Veragri was Aqiianom» now 
Mamke. the capital of the Sedttni was Sion in Switeerlnd* 
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oRBip, nor laid in a sufficient store of corn, and ottMr 
{Hpvisions, as little apprehending an insurrection of this 
kind among a people who had submitted and given hos- 
tageSy speedily assembled a council of war : the danger 
was imminent and unexpected; there was no room to 
hope for succours, or for supplies of provision, the ene- 
my being in possession of all the avenues to the camp. 
Some of the council, thinking the case desperate, de- 
clared for abandoning the baggage, and attempting by 
a sally to recover their old quarters; but the greater 
nunjber were for reserving this expedient to the last ex- 
tremity, and in the mean time defending the camp in 
the best manner they could. It was not long before the 
enemy came rushing down upon them from all. parts, 
and began the assault with a shower of stones and ^rts. 
When the battle had lasted upwards of six hours with- 
out intermission, the R^ans not only found their 
strength greatly exhausted, but even began to be in 
want of weapons wherewith to annoy the enemy,. The 
Gauls, on the other hand, urged the combat .with greater 
fury than ever; and, meeting with but a faint resist- 
ance, fell to demolishing the rampart, and filling up the 
ditch. All was giving way before them, when P, Sex- 
tius Baculus, a centurion of the first rank, and highest 
reputation for courage, who had received many wounds 
in the battle against the Nervii ; as likewise Volusenus, 
a man equally distinguished for his conduct and his, bra- 
very, came to Galba, and represented to him that the 
only expedient now left was to make a sudden sally, and 
put all upon the issue of one bold attack. Accordingly 
Gal^a, calling the centurions together, directed them im- 
mediately to signify to the soldiejs, that they should for 
some time keep only upon the defensive, and when they 
had a little recovered their strength, and furnished them- 
selves with the weapons thrown at them by the enemy, 
upon a signal given, to sally out of the camp, and place 
all their hopes of safety in their valour. The ordem 
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were punctually obeyed : the Romans, rushing hiriously 
upon the enemy, gave Aem no time either to compre^ 
bend . the meaning of so unexpected an attack, or to re- 
cover out of the confusion into which it threw them : 
and thus ibrtune changed sides. Of 30,000 fighting 
men, who had been engaged in the assault, more than 
10,000 perished upon the spot: the rest fled in terror 
and confusion. Galba, seeing the enemy entirely dis- 
persed, quitted the pursuit and retired within his in- 
trenchments. The next day, unwilling to expose him- 
self a second time to the inconstancy of fortune, and 
being in great want of com and forage, set fire to the 
town, and began his march back into the province. As 
there was no enemy ip the field to molest or oppose him 
in his retreat, he brought the legion safe into the coun- 
try of the Nantuates, and thence into the territories of 
the Allobroges, where he put them into winter-quarters. 

The insurrection being thus entirely quelled, Cassar, 
who believed that tranquillity was now re-established in 
Gaul (the Belgae being subdued, the Germans expelled, 
and the inhabitants of the Alps compelled to submit), 
made a journey, in the beginning of the winter, into Il- 
ly ricum : when all on a sudden a new war broke out in 
Celtic Gaul. The occasion of it was this: the seventh 
legion, commanded by young Crassus, had been quar- 
tered among the Andes, a people bordering upon the 
ocean. As there was a great scarcity of corn in those 
parts, Crassus sent some officers of the cavalry to solicit 
a supply from the neighbouring states. Of these 8tate% 
the Veneti were by far the most powerful, not only on 
account of their abundant shipping, wherewith they 
drove a mighty traffic to Britain, but because most of the 
nations that trade on those seas were tributaries to them. 
They b^an to revolt by detaining the officers sent to 
them by Crassus, hoping, by this means, to recover' the 
hostages put into his hands. The neighbouring states, 
moved by their example and authority (as the Gauls 
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are in general very sudden and forward in their res<dves), 
detained, for the same reason, the officers soat to thein> 
and, speedily dispatching embassies from one to another, 
entered into a strict confederacy for supporting the coni'^ 
mon cause ; earnestly soliciting, at the same time, the 
inland provinces to rise in defence of that liberty they 
had received from their ancestors, and not tamely sub- 
mU; to the ignominious yoke of the Romans. All the 
states upon the sea-coast coming readily into this al- 
liance^ they jointly sent ambassadors to Crassus to ac- 
quaint him, that he must first restore to them their hos- 
tages,. if he expected to have his officers restored to him. 

Cassar, receiving intelli^nce of these things from 
Crassus, and being then at a gregt distance from Gaul, 
sent orders for building a great number of galleys upon 
the Loire, and for drawing together, from the province, 
mariners, rowers, and pilots. These orders were exe- 
cuted with good dispatch : and he himself, as soon as 
the season of the year permitted, went to the army. 

[YEAR OF ROME 6i)r.*] 

The Veneti and their allies, fiot ignorant of the great- 
ness of their crime, in detaining and loading with irons 
ambassadors, a name ever looked upon, among all na- 
tions, as sacred and inviolable, made preparations in pro- 
portion to the danger that threatened them. The na- 
tural situation of their country gave them confident 
hopes of being able to defend themselves: for the passes 
by land were every where cut asunder by many friths 
and arms of the sea ; and the approach by sea was not 
less difficult, on account of the small number qf har- 
bours, the little knowledge the Romans, accustomed 
only to the navigation of the Mediterranean, had of the 
^rt of governing ships on the ocean, and their totaf 
norance of the ccmst. Neither did the Veneti helieye it 
practicable for the Roman army to continue long in that 

CmCortt. Maroelliaat and lii’ Mtrciite PbiKppuiedBsufe. < 
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country, by reason of the great scarcity of com ; and 
th^. had a mighty ccm6denoe in the strength and num- 
ber o f their shipping. 

Caesar, to restrain those of the Gauls who had not yet 
declared themselves, and to hinder the confederates'* 
from uniting their forces into one array, divided his 
troops, and dispersed them into different parts of Gaul. 
He sent Labienus towards Treves with a body of cavalry. 
P. Crassus, at the head of twelve legionary cohorts, 
passed the Garonne, and entered into Aquitain, to pre- 
vent the enemies receiving any supplies from that quar- 
ter. Another of his lieutenants, Titurius Sabinus, with 
three legions, found employment for the people who in- 
habited the coasts of Bassebretagne, and of Normandy 
as far as Lisieux. To D. Brutus was given the com- 
mand of the fleet, and Caesar himself conducted the land 
forces. 

Most of the enemy’s towns were built Upon pro- 
montories, and points of land, whose feet were washed 
by the sea at high water, and left dry at ebb : so that 
neither his land forces nor his ships could stay long be- 
fore them. 

Caesar, duly considering this, p>eroeived plainly, that 
he should never be able to reduce the Veneti but by a 
naval battle. He resolved, therefore, to wait for his 
fleet. His fleet arrived ; and the enemy did not delay 
to come out of their ports to fight. Full of confideime 
in their naval strength and skill, they, with 220 tail vea-^ 
sels, fell furiously upon the Romans. The constructioit 
of their ships, which were much higRiRr than the Roman 
galleys, gave the Gauls a considerable advantage in 
throwing their darts ; and the Romans suffored much at 
first from this circumstance. But Ceesar had fortunately 
proinded a great number of sharp crooked scythes, like 
those that were used in sieges. Wi^h these, fixed to 

' ^ Cmar tett* ot, lliat tbe Veaeli brongbt into tbrir alliaooe the Otismii, liiesoti^, 
Nannetoa, Ambi9iiij Morini, Diablintes, and Menapii; and dispatched ambassadors 
iiitd wbioh lies ofer against thoir ooifst, to soHoit assislanec from thence. 
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the Old- of I(H)g poles, the Ronians, laying hold of the 
taidde of the enemy’s vessels, towed them away by force 
of rowing; then, cutting the cables, and mainyards fell 
down, whereby the enemy, who relied on their sails and 
were at once deprived of the use of them : and 
now, the dispute depending wholly- on courage and man> 
hood, the Roman soldiers, who fought under the eye of 
their general, and of a vast number of witnesses (for all 
the hills that looked upon the sea were covered with 
^lectators)} easily obtained the victory. 

The Veneti, observing that the Romans had already 
boarded and made themselves masters of a great part of 
their fleet, began to think of providing for the safety of 
the rest by flight. Accordingly they tacked about to 
run before the wind : but all on a sudden there ensued 
so dead a calm, that not a vessel could stir out of its 
place ; and then the Romans took them with great ease. 
After a conflict that had lasted from nine in the morning, 
a very few escaped under favour of the night. 

This victory put an end to the war with the Veneti ; 
for they had lost the whole body of their youth, as well 
as the most eminent men among them for rank or 
authority, and all their naval strength. Those who sur- 
vived this defeat, having no resource left, surrendered 
themselves to Caesar’s mercy ; who thought it necessary 
to proceed against them with severity, that he might 
impress upon the minds of the Gauls for the future a 
proper , regard to the sacred character of ambassadors. 
He condemned, therefore, all their senators to death, 
and s(dd the peoj^d^for slaves. 

The arms of Caesar prospered on every side. At lire 
same time that he vanquished the Veneti, Titurius Sa> 
binus obtained a great victory over the united forces of 
• ^ Unelli, Eburovices, and Lexovii.* The two last- 

ofco^ mentioned nations were so furiously bent upon the war, 
svmis. that they massacred their senate for of^sing it. After 
this cruel execution, they joined their troops to those of 
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the Unelli> whose coiMiuctor Viridovix was recognized 
for generalissimo of the army of the three nationsi 
Under his command they advanced against the Romans* 
and* approaching near their camp, defied them to battle. 
Sabinus pretended fear, kept close within his intrench' 
ments, and* by means of a pretended deserter, deceived 
the enemy into a belief that he was the next night to 
steal privately out of his camp* in order to go to the suc- 
cour of his general, much distressed by the Veneti. By 
this stratagem he drew the Gauls to attack him in his 
camp, which was upon an eminence. Mounting it with 
precipitation* they arrived quite out of breath. Sabinus 
instantly caused all his troops to sally out upon them by 
two gates at once. The assailants not able to support 
the very first shock* took to flight ; the Roman cavalry 
pursued them, and almost finished the destruction of 
that numerous army. 

Much about the same time, P. Grassus arrived in 
Aquitain. Having made due provision of corn* raised 
somecavairy,assembledhisauxiliary troops* and strength- 
ened his army with a select body of volunteers from 
Toulouse, Carcasson, an^ Narbonne, states in that part 
of the Roman province that lies nearest to Aquitain, he * 
advanced with all his forces to the territories of the So- 
tiates.* Grassus, with great slaughter* put them to the • loiubii 
rout, and presently after inv'ested their capital. They coaatry 
made a brave resistance for some time ; but finding that *‘*"‘*‘ 
the Romans would surmount all the difficulties that 
could be thrown in their way, they sent to Grassus, 
requesting that they might be admitted to a sur- 
rendry. 

The defeat of the Sotiates, and the reduction of their 
city, roused the other states of Aquitain to unite them- 
selves against the conqueror : and they procured assist^ 
ance from the Spaniards* their neighbours. Grassu’s 
attacked them in their camp* and of 56,000 men* of 
which their strength consisted, scarce a fourth part 
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fiseiiped being cut in pieces. 'Fhe fruit of this yictoiy 
W88 tbe submission of all Aquitain. 

[This was the last service performed by P. Crassus in 
the war of Gaul ; for, with Caesar’s permission, he went 
soon after to Rome, and the next year into Asia, taking 
with him lOOO Gallic horse, to assist his father in his 
expedition against the Parthians.] 

When Caesar had finished the war against the Veneti, 
the season was far advanced : nevertheless, as the Mo- 
rini and Menapii,*" who were situated in the northern 
part of Gaul, and who, though they had entered into 
the league which was just dissolved, had taken no step 
yet to shew their submission to the Romans, Ceesar, who 
thought nothing done while there yet remained any 
thing to do,‘‘ marched against them in order to finish his 
conquest. At his approach they retired, with ail their 
effects, into the woods and morasses, with which their 
country abounded, hoping to find there a safe shelter. 
ButtCsesar resolved to lay low those immense forests $ 
and with the trees which he cut down he made a kind 
of rampart to cover the flanks of his army against any 
sudden incursions of the barWians. He had made a 
considerable progress in this work, when, the bad wea- 
ther coming on, and the continual rains requiring that 
he should find some shelter for his army, necessity com- 
pelled him to leave his conquest incomplete. Having 
ravaged the country and burnt the villages, he retired, 
and distributed his troops into winter-quarters in the 
territories of the Aulerd-Eburovices, Lexovii, and the 
other newly-subdued states.* 

[YEAR OF ROME 698.] 

j.c. The next year [when Pomjaey and Crassus were con- 
kT' suls] a great body of the Usipetes and Tenchtheri, Ger- 

e n** Bforini probably inhabited the aea-cpaat from the Somme tolbeSebeld : the 
bdthbtfiiks of some part ofibe lower Rhine* 

4 ** Nil Mtiini Qreddii9» oqm quid anpereaset ngendum/’ Lucau.. 2* 657. 

* For what passed at Rome this year, 697, in relation to Caesar, see above, p. 79s 



Ti»ii nations* passed the Rhine, not far from its ihOUtll» 
The hostilities of their neighbours the Suevi, who bed 
for many years . harassed them with continual wars, and 
hindered them from cultivating their lands, were the 
cause of their making this emigration. 

The Suevi, by far the most warlike and considerable 
of all the Germans, were divided into lOO cantons, each 
of which used to send yearly into the field 1000 armed 
men. The rest, who continued in their several dis- 
tricts, employed themselves in cultivating the lands. 
These husbandmen became the next year soldiers, and 
were succeeded in the care of the lands by the troops 
that had served the year before. Thus they lived in the 
continual exercise of agriculture and war alternately. 
In the distribution of the lands, no such thing was al- 
lowed among them as property or private p> 08 session, 
their residence in any place being confined to one year. 
They had little trade, having nothing to sell but spoils 
taken in war. They suffered no wine to be imported 
into their territories, as thinking that it both enervated 
the mind, and unfitted the body for exercise and labour. 

Having tried the strength of their neighbours, the 
Ubii, in many wars, they found them too numerous and 
potent to be dispossessed of their territories ; yet they 
prevailed so far as to impose a tribute upon them, and 
very much reduce their power. 

But the Usipetes and Tenchtheri, before mentioned, 
after many years’ resistance, were at length totally 
driven out of their possessions by the Suevi. Having 
wandered over many regions of Germany during the 
space of three years, they arrived at last upon the banks 
of the Rhine, where the Menapii had houses, lands, and 
vilifies, on both sides the river. These, alarmed at the 
approach of so prodigious a multitude (for they were no| 
an army, but two nations, who mardied in a body, men, 
women, and children, to the numb^ of ^bove 430^000), 
abandoned all their habitations on the right bank of 



the Rhitie, 4md, retiring to the left side, tlisposeil^fadh. 
troops in a proper . manner, to hinder < the .pas8^;e'id^ 
their invaders. The Glermans tried every expedient f 
and finding they could neither force a passage, because 
of their want of shipping, nor steal over privately, by 
reason of the strict watch kept by the M enapii, bad re- 
course to stratagem. They gave out that tliey would, 
without delay, go back to their own country ; and, to 
gain credit to this report, they, in fact, thitherward 
made a three days’ march, llie Menapii were de- 
ceived. Such of them as had dwelt on the farther .bank 
of the Rhine returned to their habitations, secure and 
fearless of danger. Surprised by the German cavalry, 
who in one night recovered the whole ground of the 
three days’ march, they were all put to the sword ; 'and 
the Germans, having seized the shipping before the 
Menapii on this side had intelligence of their approach, 
passed the river, took possession of towns and villages, 
and supported themselves the rest of the winter with the 
provisions there found. 

Caesar, informed of these things, and dreading the 
levity of the Gauls, who were very changeable in their 
councils, and fond of novelties, made all the haste he 
could to join his army. Upon his arrival he found that 
things were fallen out exactly as he had apprehended : 
some of the states of Gaul had sent ambassadors to the 
Germans, inviting them to leave the banks of the Rhine, 
and assuring them that all their demands should be 
readily complied with. The Germans, allured by these 
hopes, had already penetrated into the territories of the 
•The Eburones and Condrusi,* both which nations were under 
the protection of the Treviri-f Cmsar assembled.the 
chie& of the Gauls, dissembled his knowledge of their 
secret deigns, and by soft words endeavoured to confirm 
them in their alliance with the people of Rome : he then, 
demanded of them a certain number of horse, and pre* 
pared to march against the Germans, 
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When he came within a few days’ march of their 
camp, ambassadors arrived from them, who addressed 
him in words to the following effect: “ The Germaps 
have no design of beginning a war with the people of 
Rome; they are come into these parts against their in- 
clination, having been forcibly driven from their former 
dwellings. If the Romans are disposed to accept of 
their friendship, they will rest satisffed with the quiet 
possession of those lands they have already conquered, 
or with such as the Romans shall think proper to assign 
them; in bravery they yield to the Suevi alone, for 
whom the immortal gods themselves are not an equal 
match.” 

Caesar made such reply as best suited his present 
views: but the conclusion of his speech was of the fol- 
lowing purport: “ That he could enter into no treaty of 
friendship with them, so long as they continued in Gaul: 
that men unable to defend their own territories were not 
likely to make conquests in other countries: that there 
were no uncultivated lands in Gaul, sufficient for so 
great a multitude, without invading the properties of 
others; but that, if they pleased, they might incorporate 
themselves with the Ubii, whose ambassadors were then 
in his camp to complain of the injuries done them by the 
Suevi, and request his aid against their encroachments: 
and this he promised to obtain for them from the Ubii.” 

The ambassadors replied, “ That they would report to 
their countrymen what he had said, and in three days 
return with an answer; requesting that in the meantime 
he would not advance with his army.” 

But this Caesar refused, as knowing that, a few days 
before, they had sent a great body of cavalry over the 
Meuse, to forage and plunder in the territories of the 
Ambivariti.* He thence concluded, that they asked for • ProbHbly 
delay, because they waited the return of that party. otB^eda 
Caesar therefore still advanced. When within twelve “due”*" 
miles of the enemy, he was met by the ambassador ; on 

VOL. V. , r 
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the day appointed : they were very earnest in their re- 
quest that he would advance no farther; but not being 
able to prevail, entreated him that he would restrain the 
cavalry of his advanced guard from doing any act of 
hostility: and in the meantime permit them to send am* 
bassadors to the Ubii; from whose senate and magi- 
strates, if they could obtain, under the sanction of a 
solemn oath, the conditions proposed by Cassar, they 
declared themselves ready to accept them : only they 
desired, that he would allow them the space of three days 
to bring matters to a final issue. Caesar believed that 
they had no other view in what they said, than to gain 
time till their cavalry should arrive: he told them, ne- 
vertheless, that, for the sake of water, he would that day 
advance four miles, and no farther; but desired that 
their chiefs would attend him the day after to acquaint 
him with their demands. In the meantime he sent 
orders to the officers of his cavalry not to attack the 
enemy; and, in case they should be attacked themselves, 
only to maintain their ground till he should come up 
with the rest of the army. 

But the Germans, though their cavalry did not ex- 
ceed 800 , by reason of the absence of those who had 
been sent to forage, yet, seeing the Roman horse ad- 
vance without caution, fell suddenly upon them. These 
amounted to 5000 , but having no apjirehension of an 
attack, because that they knew that the German ambassa- 
dors had been with Caesar a little before, and had obtained 
a day’s truce, were easily thrown into disorder and put 
to flight. The Romans lost seventy-four men.^ And 

Tom. 12. ^ ’^***-' battle (says M. Crevier) is of very j^real importance, on acooaiit of ifae 

p. 50(S. eirenmstaoce of its being fought at a time wheii there was a negotiation aotaally on 
foot between Cssar nni) the Germans. By whom the hostility was began, and con> 
aeqoenlly upon whom the reproach of perfidy ought to fall, is a problem, tballaboara 
nnder some diflicalty. Cicsar threw the fault upon thr barbarians: but several per- 
sons at Rome were persuaded, that it was be who bad violated the faith of the nego- 
tiation: and when the senate were decreeing him honours for bis exploits in this 
oampaign, Cato gave it as his opinion, that Cmsar should bo delivered up to the Ger- 
mans ; to the end that be alooo might suffer the punishment of his breach of faiibt 
and the oommonwealtb not be answerable for it to gods or men. 

11 is diffiooU to decide upon a point so obscure, and oonoeming which ibt bite- 
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now Caesar I'esolved neither to give audience to the am- 
bassadors of the Germans, nor admit them to terms of 
peace, seeing they had treacherously solicited for a truce, 
and afterward broke it themselves. He likewise con- 
sidered that it would be downright madness to delay 
coming to an action, till the German army should be 
augmented by their cavalry, then absent; and besides, 
he was perfectly well acquainted with the levity of the 
Gauls, among whom the successful attack made by the 
Germans had given them a considerable reputation. A 
very lucky accident fell out to bring about Caesar’s pur- 
pose : for the very next morning the Germans, persist- 
ing in their treachery and dissimulation, came in great 
numbers to his camp ; all their nobility making part of 
the embassy. Their pretended design in coming was, 
to vindicate themselves in regard to what had happened 
the day before; but their real motive w’as to obtain, if 
possible, another insidious truce. Caesar, oveijoyed to 
have them thus in his power, caused them to be secured : 
and immediately drew his forces out of the camp. The 

rest of Cersar, on one hand, lessens, the weight of his evidence ; and haired and par- 
tiality, on the other, may have carried Cato beyond due bounds. It is known that 
Caesar was not scrupulous in morals" [for he was loo much adilicted to gallantry], 
but his proceedings were frank and genrrons, at least uutwarilly so ; and bow little 
care soever he took to lia^e tratb and justice really on \i\» side, he always aflected 
to have the appearances of them. It must, nevertliele.s5, he allowed, that appear- 
ances are not for him here. It i.s nut probable, that 800 liorseineii slionid think of 
attacking 5000." Surely it is less probable, that 800 horse should heat .5000, un- 
less the latter were surprised and unprepared (os Ciesar says they were), because 
trusting to the trace granted at the enemy’s reqnest/’ M.Crevier proceeds: *' And 
wliat seems to prove the good faith of the Germans is, that, the day after the battle, 
they sent their deputies again to Cssar, to make apologies, and to continue the nego- 
tiation.'* If they were perfidions in attacking (be Romon'^avalry, it is no wonder 
that CsDsar shewed no regard to their apology, but considered them as no less perfi- 
dious in their new deputation. But, with relation to the nolable advice said to have 
beeti given by Cato to the senate, what evidence is there of the fact, that Cato did de- 
liver that opinion ? Is it sudiciently warranted? W'iio is the historian that records it ? 
Piatarob, the only writer we have who mentions the matter, gives us Tanusius Gemi- 
opa for bis authority. And who was this Tanosuis or Tamnsua? (He is cited bv 
Soetonius for several tales of the slanfiorous kind, that carry no face of probability.) 

Voaaius, ennoerning him, writes thus : ** £z Senecae verbis liquet, fuisse annnies 
'Tamasl, quales illi Volusl, qoi eudi'm vixit tempore. De eo sic Catollus ; Lat. 1. 1*. 

* Annales Volost, cacata oharta.’ ” c, is. 

Add to this, the great unlikelihood that Cato, envious and malicious as he was, 
even almost to ipadoesa, w|ienever Caesar’s name was in (question, should yet expose 
bis wcaknuos to so great a degree, as in the oonsolabip of Crasaus and Pompey, to 
give an a4vlee .concerning Csesar, which at any time most appear senseless and im> 
praotibablo, 
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cavalry, whom he supposed terrified by' the late disaster, 
were commanded to follow in the rear. 

Having drawn up his army in three lines, and made a 
very expeditious march of eight miles, he appeared be- 
fore the enemies’ camp. Their consternation was not a 
little increased by the unexpectedness of his appearance, 
and the absence of their own officers ; they had hardly 
time to take counsel, or to arm : their camp was pre- 
sently forced : the women and children betook them- 
selves to flight on all sides. Caesar sent the cavalry in 
pursuit of them : the Germans, hearing a noise behind 
them, and seeing their wives and children put to the 
sword, threw down their arms, and fled out of the camp. 
Being arrived at the conflux of the Rhine and Meuse, 
and finding it impossible to continue their flight any 
farther, they threw themselves into the river; where, 
through fear, weariness, or the force of the current, they 
almost all perished. And thus the Romans, without 
the loss of a man, put an end to this formidable war. 
Caesar offered those of the Germans whom he had de- 
tained in his camp liberty to depart: but they, dreading 
the resentment of the Gauls, whose lands they had ra- 
vaged, chose rather to continue with him, and they 
obtained his consent. 

Caesar had various reasons for resolving to lead his 
army over the Rhine : but what chiefly swayed him was, 
that, seeing the Germans were so easily induced to 
transport their forces into Gaul, he thought it might be 
of no small service to let them see that the Romans 
wanted neither resolution nor ability to transport an 
army into Germany. Add to this, that the cavalry of 
the Usipetes and Tenchtheri;, who having passed the 
Meuse (as was above related), to forage and plunder, 
and^escaped thereby the disaster of the late defeat, had, 
upon receiving the news of it, repassed the Rhine, and 
retired into the territories of the Sicambri;* and Caesar, 
having demanded that these troops should be delivered 


»c*ikd«d. 
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up to him, had received for answer, That the Bldne 
was the boundary of the Roman empire : that if he 
thought it unjustifiable in the Germans to pass over 
into Gaul without his leave, upon what pretence could 
he claim any power or authority on the German side of 
that river ?” 

But Caesar had a third reason : for the Ubii, who 
alone, of all the nations beyond the Rhine, had sent 
ambassadors to him, entered into alliance with him, and 
given him hostages, earnestly entreated him to come to 
their assistance, they being very hard pressed by the 
Suevi. They said, that his shewing himself in Ger- 
many would be alone sufficient to secure repose to them 
for the future ; and they offered him boats to transport 
his legions. 

Caesar thought that it was neither safe, nor for the c»ar 
dignity of the Roman name, to make use of boats for br>d^* 
crossing the Rhine. To build a bridge would be diffi- 
cult, on account of the breadth, depth, and rapidity of 
the river : nevertheless he undertook it ; and the work 
was completed in ten days, reckoning from the time 
they began to bring the timber to the bank of the river. 
Caesar led over his army : and leaving a strong guard 
on each side the stream, marched directly intp the terj^i- 
tories of the Sicambri ; who, so soon as they heard 
that the bridge was begun, had, by advice of the Usi- 
petes and Tenchtheri, withdrawn, with their effects, 
into the neighbouring woods and deserts. Caesar made 
but a short stay in their country, burnt their villages, 
cut down their corn, and marched into the territories of 
the Ubii. The Suevi, in pursuance of an order of their 
national council, acted as the Sicambri, only with this 
difference, that all such as were able to bear arms met, 
by command, at a place of general rendezvous, in, the 
very heart of their country, there to wait the arrival of 
the Romans and give them battle. ‘ But Caesar, having 
accomplished all he intended, in carrying his arms over 
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the Rhine, which was to spread a universal terror 
among the Germans, take vengeance of the Sicambri, 
and set the Ubii at liberty, after a stay of only eighteen 
days in Germany, led back his army into Gaul, and 
broke down the bridge. 

Though but a small part of the summer now re- 
mained, Caesar resolved to pass over into Britain, having 
certain intelligence that, in all his wars with the Gauls, 
they had constantly received assistance from thence. 
He foresaw that the season of the year would not permit 
him to finish the enterprise ; yet he thought it would be 
of no small advantage, should he only take a view of 
the island, learn the temper and manners of the in- 
habitants, and acquaint himself with the coast, harbours, 
and Janding-places, to all which the Gauls were perfect 
strangers. The merchants who traded thither, and of 
whom he inquired, could neither tell him what was the 
extent of the island, nor what was the strength of the 
nations that inhabited it, nor their skill in war, nor what 
harbours they had, fit to receive large ships. For which 
reason before he embarked, he thought proper to send 
C. Volusenus with a galley, to get some knowledge of 
these things; commanding him to return with all ex- 
pedition, jvhen he had informed himself as fully as 
opportunity would allow. Cmsar himself marched with 
his whole army into the territories of the Morini ; be- 
cause thence was the nearest passage into Britain. Here 
he ordered a great many ships from the neighbouring 
ports to attend him, and the fleet which he had made 
use of the year before in his war with the Veneti. 

Meanwhile the Britons, having notice of his design 
by the merchants that resorted to their island, am- 
bassadors from many of their states came to him with 
an offer of hostages, and submission to the authority of 
the people of Rome. To these ambassadors he gave a 
favourable audience, and, exhorting them to continue 
in the same mind, sent them back into their own 
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country. With them he dispatched Comius, whom he 
had constituted king of the Atrebates, a man, in whose 
virtue, wisdom, and fidelity, he greatly confided, and 
whose authority in the island was very considerable. 
To him he gave it in charge to visit as many states as 
he could, and persuade them to enter into an alliance 
with the Romans; letting them know, at the same 
time, that Caesar designed, as soon as possible, to come 
over in person into their island. 

Volusenus, having taken a view of the country, so far 
as it was possible for a man who was resolved not to 
quit his ship, or trust himself in the hands of the bar- 
barians, returned on the fifth day, and acquainted Csesar 
with his discoveries. 

While Caesar continued in the country of the Morini 
for the sake of getting ready his fleet, deputies arrived 
from almost all their cantons, to excuse their late war 
with the people of Rome, and to promise an entire sub- 
mission for the future. This fell out very opportunely ; 
because a war with these people would have obligeil him 
to postpone his expedition into Britain. He therefore 
ordered them to send him a great number of hostages; 
and on their compliance, received tliem into his friend- 
ship. Having got together about eighty transports, he 
thought these would be sufficient for carrying over two 
legions. His galleys he distributed to his quaestor, 
lieutenants, and chief officers of the navy. Eighteen 
vessels, which he had appointed to transport his cavalry, 
were detained by contrary winds at a port about eight 
miles off. The rest of the army, under the command 
of Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta, were 
sent against the Menapii, and those cantons of the Mo- 
rini which had not submitted. P. Sulpicius Rufus had 
the charge of the harbour where he embarked, with a 
strong garrison to maintain it. ^ 

Things being in this manner settled, and the wind 
springing up fair, Csesar weighed anchor about mid- 
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night, ordering the cavalry to embark at the other port 
and follow him. About nine in the morning he himself, 
with a part of the fleet, reached the coast of JBritain, 
where he saw all the cliffs covered with the enemies’ 
forces. From those cliffs it was easy for them to pour 
down their javelins upon the Romans. Not thinking 
this, therefore, a convenient landing-place, he cast an- 
chor at three in the afternoon, purposing to wait the 
arrival of the rest of his fleet. Meanwhile, having 
called the lieutenants and military tribunes together, he 
informed them of what he had learnt from Volusenus; 
instructed them in the part they were to act ; and par- 
ticularly exhorted them to do every thing with readiness 
and upon a signal given, agreeably to the rules of mi- 
litary discipline : expedition and dispatch being, more 
especially requisite in sea-affairs, because of all the most 
liable to sudden changes. Having dismissed them, and 
finding both the wind and weather favourable, he made 
the signal for weighing anchor, and after sailing about 
Deal, eight miles farther, he arrived at a smooth open shore. 

But the barbarians, perceiving his design, had sent 
before them their cavalry, and their chariots, such as 
they commonly made use of in battle; and, following 
with the rest of their forces, endeavoured to oppose his 
landing. And indeed the difficulty of effecting it was 
great on many accounts ; for the Roman ships drew so 
much water, that they could not come very near the 
shore; and it was a painful service for the soldiers, 
loaded with a weight of armour, and unacquainted with 
the place, to leap from the ships, and, wading breast- 
high through the waves, encounter an enemy ; who, 
standing upon dry ground, or .>advancing only a little 
way into the water, had the free use of their arms ; 
and, knowing perfectly the ground, could also boldly 
spur on their horses against the invaders. All these 
circumstances spread a terror among the Romans: 
wholly strangers to this way of fighting, they shewed 
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not thoir wonted alacrity, and cheerful readiness tb ad- 
vance against the enemy. Caesar, observing this, or- 
dered some of his galleys, which drew less water than 
his transports, to draw nearer the shore, and endeavour, 
by showers of darts from the engines* which they car- . 
ried, to drive the enemy to some distance. This proved 
of considerable service to them: for the surprise oc- 
casioned by the make of the galleys, the motion of the 
oars, and the playing of the engines, made the barbarians 
halt, and presently after begin to give back. But the 
Roman soldiers still demurring to leap into the sea, 
chiefly because of the depth of the water in those parts, 
the standard-bearer of the tenth legion, having first in- 
voked the gods for success, cried out aloud: “ Follow 
me, fellow-soldiers, unless you will betray the Roman 
eagle into the hands of the enemy : for my part, 1 am 
resolved to discharge my duty to Cscsar and the com- 
monwealth.” Instantly he jumped into the sea, ad- 
vanced with the eagle, and was followed by all that were 
in the ship : which being perceived by those in the other 
vessels, they also did the like, and boldly approached the 
enemy. 

The Britons defended themselves with resolution: 
nor were the Romans able to get firm footing, till Cae- 
sar ordered some small boats to be manned with recruits, 
and go to the assistance of the foremost ranks; by 
which means they were soon enabled to put the enemy 
to the rout. But as the cavalry were not yet arrived, 
Caesar could not yet pursue the runaways, nor advance 
far into the island. 

The vanquished, soon after their defeat, dispatched 
ambassadors to Cassar ta sue for peace, offering hostages 
and an entire submission to his commands. With these 
ambassadors came Comius, whom Caesar (as above re- 
lated) had sent before him into Britain. The natives 
had seized him as soon as he landed, and, though 
charged with a commission from Caesar, thrown him 
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into iron?. Upon the late defeat, they thought |woper 
to rele^ him and send him back ; casting the blame 
upon the multitude. Caesar, after some reproaches for 
having begun the war against him after they had sent 
ambassadors to him into Gaul to sue for peace, at length 
told them he would forgive their fault: and commanded 
them to send a certain number of hostages. Part were 
delivered immediately, and the rest, as living at some 
distance, they promised to send in a few days. In the 
meantime they disbanded their troops; and the several 
chiefs came to Caesar’s camp, to negotiate their own 
concerns and those of the states to which they belonged : 
a peace being thus concluded four days after Caesar’s 
arrival in Britain. 

The eighteen transports appointed to carry the ca- 
I valry, of whom w.'have spoken above,* put to sea with 
a gentle gale: but, when they h.^d so near approached 
the coast as to be within view of the camp, so violent a 
storm all on a sudden arose, that, being unable to hold 
on their course, some were obliged to return to the 
port whence they set out, and others driven to the 
farther end of the island westward, not without great 
danger. There they cast anchor: but the waves rising 
very high, so as to fill the ships with water, they were 
again, in the night, obliged to stand put to sea and 
make for the continent of Gaul. That very night, it 
happened to be full moon, when the tides upon the sea- 
coast always rise highest, a thing, in those days, wholly 
unknown to the Romans. Thus, at one and the same 
time, the galleys which Caesar had caused to be drawn 
up on the strand, and the transports that were at anchor 
in the road, were raised up, tossed about, and beat to 
pieces by the tempestuous waves. Nor was it possible 
to attempt any thing for their preservation. This dis- 
aster spread a general consternation through the camp: 
for there were no other ships to carry back the troops, 
nor any materials to repair those that had been disabled 
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by the tempest. And, as it had been all along Cessar’s 
design to winter in Gaul, he was wholly without corn to 
subsist the troops. 

All this being known among the British chiefs, who, 
after the battle, had repaired (as was just now said) to 
Caesar’s camp, they began to hold conferences among 
themselves. They plainly saw that the Romans were 
destitute of cavalry, shipping, and corn ; and judged from 
the smallness of their camp, that the number of their 
troops was but inconsiderable; in which notion they 
were the more confirmed, because Caesar, having brought 
over the legions without baggage, had occasion to en- 
close but a small plot of ground. They thought, there- 
fore, they had now a fair opportunity to rid themselves 
of the invaders, and effectually put a stop to all future 
attempts upon Britain. Having, therefore, entered into 
a confederacy, they gradually left the camp, and began 
to draw the islanders together. But Caesar, though he 
was not yet apprized of their design, yet conjecturing 
their intention, from the disaster which had befallen his 
Beet, and the delays formed in relation to the hostages, 
made preparations accordingly. He sent reapers every day 
into the fields, and stored his camp with corn. The tim- 
ber of the ships that had been most damaged, he ordered 
to be made use of in repairing the rest, sending to Gaul 
for what other materials he wanted. As the soldiers 
were indefatigable in this service, his fleet was soon in 
a condition to sail, being diminished only by twelve 
ships. During these transactions, a cloud of dust ap- 
peared suddenly on the side where the seventh legion 
was supposed to be foraging. As but one field remained 
unreaped, the enemy suspected that the Romans would 
go thither to forage ; and had therefore hid themselves, 
during the night, in the woods, there waiting till the 
reapers had quitted their arms, and dispersed themselves 
for the work in hand: then sdlying out on a sudden 
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they b^gan to surround them with horses and chariots. 
Caesar, conjecturing how matters went, marched away 
with the cohorts that were upon guard, and ordered 
those that were in the camp to follow him as soon as 
possible. He had gone but a little way, when he saw 
his men with great difficulty sustaining the fight, being 
driven into a small compass, and exposed on all sides to 
the darts of the assailants. Upon his approach the ene- 
my made a stand, and the Romans recovered from their 
fear. However, Caesar, not thinking it a proper time for 
a general engagement, stood awhile facing the enemy, 
and then led back his legions,to the camp. The continual 
rains that followed for some days both kept the Romans 
within their intrenchments, and withheld the enemy 
from attacking them. Meantime the Britons dispatched 
messengers into aM parts to make known to their coun- 
trymen how favourable an opportunity they had of en- 
riching themselves with spoil, and of securing them- 
selves for ever from all future invasions, by forcing the 
camp of the Romans, whose number was very smalL 
By ^is means having drawn together a great body of 
horse and foot, they boldly advanced towards the Roman 
intrenchments. Caesar drew up his legions in order of 
battle before the camp, and gave the Britons so warm a 
reception, that they presently turned their backs and 
fled. He pursued them with great slaughter, till his 
men were out of breath; and then returned to his camp. 
The Britons, disheartened by the loss they had sus- 
tained, dispatched ambassadors the same day to sue for 
peace ; which Caesar readily granted, upon their promis- 
ing to send him over into Gaul double the number of 
hostages he had required before. His want of horse, 
and the fear of exposing his fleet to another storm, if he 
stayed till the equinox, made him hasten his departure. 
The same night therefore, the wind proving^ favourable, 
he weighed anchor, and arrived safe in Gaul ; whenpe 
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he immediately wrote to the senate, acquainting them 
with his exploits in Britain ; for which a supplication or 
general thanksgiving, was decreed for twenty days.* 

The Britons, it would seem, were not much awed by 
Caesar’s arms ; for of all the states who had promised to 
send him hostages, two only performed their engage- 
ments. He resolved therefore to make a new descent 
the following spring with a more powerful fleet and 
army. With this view, before he returned to Italy, where 
he usually passed a part of the winter, he ordered his 
lieutenants to refit the old ships, and build as many new 
ones as they could. 

When he had finished what he had to do in Cisalpine 
Gaul, he set out for Illyricum, upon advice that the Pi- 
rustae, a people of that country, were making devasta- 
tions in the province [that is, in those parts of Illyricum 
which recognized the Roman government]. When he 
arrived there, he ordered the several states to furnish 
their contingents, and appointed a place of general ren- 
dezvous. Csesar was put to no other trouble than that 
of appearing in the country to compel the injurious.bar- 
barians to give hostages and make satisfaction for the 
damage they had done. 

[YEAR OF ROME 699.<>] 

The order which Caesar had left with his lieutenants j. cms. 
had been executed with such diligence during his ab- i. T”’ 
sence, that, at his return into Gaul, he found 6oo trans- 
port ships, and twenty-eight galleys, ready to be launched 
in a few days. He ordered the whole fleet to rendezvous 
at port Itius, the island being there not above thirty 
miles distant from the continent: but because the Tre- 
viri seemed disposed to rebellion, having neither appeared 
at the general diets of Gaul, nor submitted to the orders 
of the republic, and were reported to have even solicited 
assistance from Germany, he marcl^ed into their terri- 

S See above, p. 9S, &c. for those transactions at Rome of (he jear 698, wherein 
Casar was interested. 

li. Domitius Ahenobarbus and App. Claudins Pnloher consnls. 
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tories with four legions and 800 horse ; being desirous 
totally to quiet Gaul before he engaged in his enterprise 
against Britain. Two of the principal men of the Tre- 
viri, Indutiomarus and Cingetorix, were at this timecom- 
petitors for the supreme authority. The latter, so soon 
as he heard of the arrival of Caesar, came to him and as* 
sured him, that he and all his party would continue firm 
to their duty. The other soon after submitted, finding 
himself deserted by some principal men of his own party. 
Caesar exacted of him 200 hostages, among whom were 
to be his son, and all his nearest relations, specified by 
name. Indutiomarus complied : nevertheless Caesar, 
assembling all the principal men of Treves, reconciled 
them one after another to Cingetorix, thinking it of im- 
portance to establish thoroughly the authority of a man, 
of whose inviolable attachment he had received con- 
vincing proofs. 

This afiair being settled, Coesar hastened with his le* 
gions to port Itius,‘ where he found 4000 Gallic horse, 

t CaUib or Boulogne. 

Midril. CR'sar watt now upon bis second expedition into Britain, which raised macb talk 
p. 494 . and expectation at Rome, and gave Cicero no small concern fur the safety of his bro« 
ther, who, as one of Ctesar’s lieiitenanta, was to bear a considerable part in it. But 
the aconunts which he received from the place soon eased him of his apprchensiona. 
Quint. informiog him, that there was nothing cither to fear or to hope for from the at- 
1 tempt ; no danger from the people, no spoils from the country. In a letter to Atti- 

Ad Att. cus : ' We are in suspense (says he) about the British war : it is certain that the ao- 
4 . l6. cess of liic island is strongly fortified; and it is known also already, that there is 
not a grain of silver in it, nor any thing else but slaves ; of whom you will scarce 
Ep. expect any, I dare say, skilled in music or letters.' In another to Trebatius : * 1 

Fain. bear that there is not any gold or silver in the island: if so, you bare ootbiog to do 

7. 7. but to lake one of their chariots and dy back to os.' 

** From Ibeir railleries of this kind (says Dr. Middleton) one cannot help reflect* 
ing on the surprising fate and revolutions of kingdoms : how Rome once the mistress 
of the world, the seat of arts, empire, and glory, now lies sunk in sloth, ignorance, 
and poverty ; enslaved to the most cruel as welt as the most contemptible of ty* 
rants, superstition and religious iinpostnrc: while this remote coiiniry, ancienlly the 
jest and contempt of the polite Romans, is become the happy seat of liberty, plenty, 
and letteis, flouribhiiig in all the arts and refincmonls of civil life ; yet rnnning, per*> 
baps, the same course which Rome itself bad run before it ; from virtiions industry 
to wealth, from weallh to luxury, from luxup' to an impatience of discipline and 
corroption ofmorahs; till by a total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown ripe 
for deatruetioq, it falls a prey at last to some hardy oppressor, and, with the loss of 
liberty, losing every thing else that is valuable, sinks gradually again into its original 
barbarism/' 

This reflection is undoubtedly very judicions as far as it regards the danger to 
wbioh our country, with respect to its liberlies, is exposed by the corruption of its 
morals: but who would not imagine that, In ibe opinion of the anlhor, ancient Rome 
was free from aaperatition and religious impoatore.’ Who would imagine that the 
anibor bad written a book with <4hi8 title : The religion of the present RomaM de* 
rived from that of Ibetr heathen ancestor a r 
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and all the prime nobility of the several states a$sem"i 
bled. CsBsar’s design was to leave behind him a few 
only of these nobles, on whose fidelity he could rely, and 
to take the rest into Britain as hostages, in order to pre- 
vent any commotions in Gaul during his absence. 

Among those whom he resolved to carry away with 
him was Dumnorix the ^duan ; because he knew him 
to be a lover of novelties, ambitious, enterprising, and 
of great interest and authority among the Gauls. Dum- 
norix at first earnestly requested to be left behind ; 
sometimes pretending that he was unused to the sea, 
and afraid of it ; sometimes that religious engagements 
required him to stay at home : but, finding his reasons 
had no weight with Cassnr, he began to cabal among the 
Gallic nobles, advising them not to leave the continent, 
and telling them that Caesar’s intention was undoubtedly 
to destroy them all ; but that not daring to do it in their 
own country, he was carrying them into Britain, where 
he hoped to find a favourable opportunity of executing 
his cruel purpose. 

Csesar, though fully informed of these practices, yet, 
in consideration of the ^dui, a nation for which he had 
a singular regard, satisfied himself with endeavouring to 
traverse the designs of the malecontent; being deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to continue inflexible, and to pre- 
fer the interests of the commonwealth to every other 
consideration. While detained at the port about five- 
and-twenty days, during which the north-west wind, very 
common on that coast, hindered him from sailing, he 
studied to keep Dumnorix in his duty by ways of gen- 
tleness and persuasion, not neglecting, however, to 
watch all his motions, ^t length, the wind springing 
up fair, he ordered both horse and foot to embark. As 
the execution of this order universally engaged the at- 
tention of the camp, Dumnorix seized the opportunity 
to draw off the .^duan cavalry ; and ^le began his march 
hotoeward. Cssar had early notice of it, instantly put 
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a stop to the embarkation, and, postponing every other 
basines^ sent out a strong party of horse to pursue the 
.dSduan, and bring him back. Their orders were to kill 
him in case of disobedience or resistance. They over- 
took him ; he refused to return, defended himself sword 
in hand, and implored the assistance of his followers, 
often crying out to them, that he was free, and the sub- 
ject of a free state. The Romans, pursuant to the or- 
ders they had received, surrounded and slew him ; upon 
which all the ./^uan cavalry returned to Csesar. 
cmm’t And now Caesar, leaving Labienus, with three legions 
and 2000 horse, to secure the port, provide corn, and 
etfii?"' have an eye upon the transactions of the continent, em- 
barked on board his vessels the same number of horse, 
together with five legions ; and weighing anchor about 
sunset, arrived with his whole fleet, the next day by 
noon, on the British coast, where he landed without op- 
position, in the same place which he had found so con- 
venient the year before. The Britons had assembled in 
vast multitudes to oppose his landing, as he afterward 
understood by the prisoners ; but being terrified at the 
sight of so numerous a fleet,' which, with the vessels that 
private persons had provided for their own use, amounted 
to 800 and upward, had quitted the shore, and retired 
to the hills. Caesar left ten cohorts and 300 horse to 
secure the fleet ; and with the rest marched in quest 
of the enemy, whom, agreeable to the intelligence he 
had received, he found posted on the farther side of a 
•Sop- river,* about twelve miles from the place where he had 
b>the landed. They made some efforts to hinder his passage, 
but were quickly driven from their post, and put to flight 
However, the day being far^spent, Cssar, who was 
wholly unacquainted with the country; would not pur- 
sue them, but chose to employ the rest of the day in for- 
tifying his camp. 

Early the next morning he sent out, in pursuit of the 
enemy, his troops, both horse and foot, divided- into three 
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•bodies : these were but just come within the sight of 
the British army, when they received orders from Ceesar 
to proceed no farther, but to return to the camp. Some 
horsemen, dispatched by Q. Atrius, bad brought him 
word that, by a dreadful storm in the night before, his 
fleet was in a manner destroyed. This made him hasten 
back to the sea-side. Forty of his ships, he saw, were, 
entirely lost, and the rest so damaged as to seem almost 
irreparable. Nevertheless, he .set all the carpenters of 
both the fleet and ^he army to work, and sent over to 
Gaul for others, ordering, at the same time, Labienus 
to build as many ships as he could, by the labour of the 
legions that were with him. And, to prevent the like 
misfortune thereafter, he drew all his ships on shore 
and enclosed them within the fortifications of his camp. 
This stupendous work was completed in ten days, the 
soldiers labouring the whole time without intermission. 
The ships being thus secured, and the camp strongly 
fortified, he left the same troops to guard it as before, 
and returned to the place where he had ceased the pur- 
suit of the enemy. 

Upon his arrival he found their numbers greatly in- 
creased. The chief command and administration of the 
war had, by common consent, been conferred upon Cas- 
sibelanus, king of the Trinobantes,* whose territories 'Jj;' 
(says Cassar) were divided from the maritime states by 
the river Thames at eighty miles’ distance from the sea. •»<* 
This prince had hitherto been engaged in almost con- 
tinual wars with his neighbours: but the terror, caused 
by the arrival of the Romans, making the Britons unite 
among themselves, they intrusted him with the whole 
conduct of the war. 

The Britons, in the beginning, gained some slight 
advantage over the Romans, surprised and astonished at 
their manner of employing their chariots in battle; but 
in an attempt which they afterward made to cut oflf the 

VOL. V. 
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Roman foragera, they suffered So terrible a Slaughter 
from the Roman cavalry whom Ceesar sent to the as^ 
sistance of the foragers, that the auxiliary troops of Cas*- 
sibelanus abandoned him, resuming to their respective 
countries: nor did the Britons any more, with their 
united forces, engage the Romans. 

Cassar marched towards the Thames, in order to 
penetrate into the kingdom of Cassibelanus. The river 
was fordable but in one place, and not there without 
much difficulty; and the enemy were drawn up in great 
numbers on the other side : they had likewise fortified 
the bank with sharp stakes, and driven a great number 
of these into the bed of the river, so as to be covered by 
the water. Of this Caesar had intelligence from pri- 
soners and deserters : nevertheless he undertook to force 
his passage ; and he succeeded. The legions advanced 
with so much expedition and alacrity, though up to their 
necks in water, that the enemy, unable to sustain the 
charge, betook themselves to flight. 

Cassibelanus from that time determined to avoid a 
general action : disbanding his other forces, he kept 
with him only 4,000 chariots, with which he watched 
opportunities to cut off the Roman stragglers ; or, when 
he had enticed the Romans, by a prospect of booty, to 
a disadvantageous ground, to start from his ambush, and 
fall upon them by surprise. These frequent alarms 
obliged Csesar to order his cavalry to keep always so near 
the foot, as to be sure of having the support of these 
when necessity required. 

And now several of the states round bbout sent am- 
bassadors to make their submission to Cassar. Of these 
the Trinobantes were the first. ^Their king Imanuentins 
bad been put to death by Cassibelanus ; and Mandobra- 
tius, the son of that unfortunate prince, was now in 
Caesar’s army, to whom he had fled, even into Gaul, for 
shelter and protection. The Trinobantes desired CsRtar 
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to send him back to govern them. They obtained their 
request ; and in compliance with Caesar’s demands, sent 
him forty hostages, and supplied him with corn. 

The protection granted to the Trinobantes securing 
them from the insults of the soldiers, several other petty 
states sent ambassadors to Caesar, and submitted. From 
them he had intelligence, that he was not far from the 
capital'* of Cassibelanus, which was situated amidst woods 
and marshes, and whither great numbers of men and 
cattle were retired. Thither Caesar marched his legions t 
and though the place appeared to be exceeding strong, 
both by art and nature, he nevertheless attacked it 
in two several quarters, and, after a short resistance, 
carried it; the Britons retiring to another part of the 
wood. 

While these things passed on the north side of the 
Thames, four petty kings of Kent, by order from Cassi- 
belanus, drew all their forces together, purposing to fall 
by surprise on the naval camp of the Romans ; but these, 
sallying out against them as they approached, put them 
to the rout with great slaughter, took one of the four 
kings prisoner, and refurned safe to the camp. Cassi- 
belanus, discouraged by so many losses, the devastation 
of his territories, and above all, the revolt of the pro- 
vinces, sent ambassadors to Caesar to sue for peace, by 
the mediation of Comius of Arras. 

Ciesar, designing to pass the winter in Gaul, because 
of the frequent commotions in that country, and reflect- 
ing that buta small part of the summer remained, during 
which it would be easy for the Britons to protract the 
war, demanded hostages, and appointed the yearly tri- 
bute which Britain shoi^Jd pay to the Romans. At the 
same time he took Mandubratius and the Trinobantes 
under his protection, strictly charging Cassibelanus to 
give them no molestation. Having received the host- 

A town among; the Britons .was Dolbiog tnose than a thick wood« Cojtihed with a 
ditch and a rampart, t6 serve as a place of retreat against the incarsions of their 
enemies. 

u 2 
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ages, he led his forces back to the sea-side, where he 
found his fleet repaired. The time of the equinox drew 
near : he seized therefore the opportunity of a fevour- 
able gentle breeze, weighed anchor about ten at night, 
and brought his whole fleet safe to the continent. He 
was the first of the Romans, says Tacitus, who trans- 
ported an army into Britain : he terrified the natives, 
and became master of the coast ; yet it would seem, that 
he only gave his countrymen a view of Britain, not the 
possession of it. Tac. Agric. n. 13. 

Having laid up his fleet, and held a general assembly 
*Ami«n» of the Gauls at Saroarobriva,* his next affair was to put 
his legions into winter-quarters; and as the crop this 
year had been very thin, by reason of the great droughts, 
he was obliged to quarter his men in different provinces. 
One legion he quartered on the Morini,*)' under the 
ro«aa«ia command of C. Fabius; another among the Nervii,J 
t People under Q. Cicero : a third with the .ffidui,* under L. 
breeuT Roscius : aiid a fourth in the country of the Rhemi, on 
the borders of the Treviri, under Labienus. Three were 
jThe sent into Belgium, § over whom he appointed three com- 
Kcard,. manders, his quaestor, M. Crassus, L. Munatius Plan- 
Briyic”^ cus, and C. Trebonius. The eighth and last, which 
Caesar had newly raised on the other side of the Po, were 
II People sent, together with five cohorts, among the Eburones,]! 
of Liege, jjjg Rhine and the Meuse, where Ambiorix and 

Cativulcus reigned. At the head of this last body were 
two of Caesar s lieutenants, Q. Titurius Sabinus and L. 
Aurunculeius Cotta. By this distribution of his legions, 
Caesar thought he had found a remedy against the 
scarcity of corn ; and yet they l^y all within the compass 
of 100 miles, except the legion under L. Roscius, for 
which be was in no pain, as being quartered in a very 

quiet and friendly country. He resolved, however, not 

/ 

* Id the text of Cieaar we read Essai [an uuknovflf people], but Vossios thinks 
we sbooid read ,£dai, the Aotodois. 
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to leave Gaul till he had received assurances that their 
quarters were established, fortified, and secured. 

Among the Carnutes* lived Tasgetius, a man of 
tinguished birth, and whose ancestors had been possessed 
of the sovereignty of that state. Cagsar had restored him 
to the dignity of his forefathers, in consideration of the 
many services he had done him in all his wars. It wao 
now the third year of his reign, when he was openly as- 
sassinated. The affair was laid before Caesar, who, fear- 
ing lest the great number concerned in the plot might 
draw the state into a revolt, ordered L. Plancus, with a 
legion from Belgium, to march speedily into the country 
of the Carnutes, fix his winter-quarters in that province, 
seize all who had been concerned in the murder, and 
send them to him. 

Scarce fifteen days had elapsed since the arrival of the 
legions in their appointed quarters, when a general con- 
spiracy of the Gauls broke out, discovering itself first in 
the revolt of the Eburones. Their two chiefs or kings, 
Ambiorix and Cativulcus, had been to meet, in a friendly 
manner, on their frontiers, Sabinus and Cotta ; and had 
supplied them with corn : but now, instigated by Indu- 
tiomarus of Treves, they excited their people to take up 
arms ; and having fallen by surprise on some Roman 
soldiers who were cutting wood, and put them to the 
sword, came with a great body of troops to attack the 
camp where the legion was intrenched. Repulsed with 
loss, they had recourse to cunning and perfidy, demand- 
ing a conference, and pretending that they had some- 
thing to say which concerned the common interest, and 
might put an end to the present differences. 

Accordingly Arpiniu^, a Roman knight, a friend of 
Sabinus; and Junius of Spain, who had frequently be- 
fore been sent to Ambiorix; were deputed to treat. 
Ambiorix addressed them in words to this effect: 
have in no soft forgot the many obligations I am under 
to Caesar, who freed me from the tribute 1 was wont to 
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pay to the Aduatici, and restored to me my son and ne> 
phew, whom that people, after receiving them as host' 
agesj had treated as slaves. The hostilities 1 have just 
now committed were not the effect of my own private 
animosity against the Romans, but were the act of the 
whole state ; where the government is of such a nature, 
• that the people have as much power over me as I have 
over the people. Even the state itself in a manner has 
been forced into this war : I can appeal to my own weak- 
ness for the truth of what I say, being not so very un- 
skilled in afliairs, as to imagine that the Eburones are a 
match for the Romans. It is a scheme concerted by all 
the states of Gaul, to assault in one day, this very day, 
all the quarters of the Roman army, so that no one may 
be able to succour another. It was not easy for us to 
resist the importunity of those of our own nation, espe- 
cially when the proposal was to act in concert, for the 
recovery of liberty. But, having performed what the 
common voice of my country demanded, I think I may 
now listen to that of gratitime : I find myself compelled 
by my attachment to Cassar, and by my friendship for 
Sabin us, to give you notice of the extreme danger to 
which your I^ion is exposed. A great body of Germans 
has actually passed the Rhine, and will be here in two 
days at farthest : Sabin us and Cotta, therefore, are to 
consider whether it will be advisable to retire with their 
troops, and, before the neighbouring states can be ap- 
prized of their design, go and join Labienus or Cicero, 
who are neither of them distant above fifty miles. As 
for myself, I promise, by all that is sacred, to secure your 
retreat through my territories; and I undertake this the 
more readily, as I shall thereb^s not only discharge my 
duty to my country, in delivering it from the inconve- 
nience of wintering the Romans, but at the same time 1 
shall manifest my gratitude to Caesar.” Having made 
this speech, he wididrew. 

Arpinius and Junius reported what they had heard to 
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ttiB lieptenant34 whp thought the information not to be 
neglected, though it came from an enemy : for it ap- 
peared to them altogether incredible, that the Eburonea, 
a weak, and inconsiderable people, should, unsupported, 
presume to rise up in arms against the Eomans : they 
laid the matter therefore before a council of war. Cotta, 
with a great number of the military tribunes, and cen- 
turions of the first rank, were agayist undertaking any 
thing hastily, or quitting their winter- quarters, before 
they had received orders from Caesar so to do. They 
alleged that their camp was well fortified, and might be 
defended against all the forces of the Germans : that it 
was well stored with provisions, so as to be in no danger 
of distress on that account; and, lastly, that nothing 
could be more dishonourable or injudicious, than, in 
affairs of the greatest moment, to take measures upon 
the information of an enemy. 

Sabinus, on the other hand, exclaimed, that it would 
be too late to think of retiring, when the enemy, 
strengthened by the accession of the Germans, should 
come against them ; or when the Romans in the nearest 
quarters to them shouM have received some considerable 
blow : that Caesar was unquestionably gone into Italy; 
and that the enemy knew it, which gave the Carnutes 
the boldness to think of assassinating Tasgetius, and 
the Eburones of assaulting the Roman camp. Who 
could imagine Ambiorix, without a certainty of being 
supported, would have embarked in so dangerous an 
enterprise?” He added, ** My advice is in all respects 
safe ; because, if no such confederacy has been formed, 
we have nothing to apprehend in marching to the 
near^t legion ; if, on the contrary, all Gaul and Ger- 
many are united, expedition alone can save from de* 
struetipi) i whereas, by following the advice of Cotta, 
though we may defend ourselves for awhile, we ere 
sure in the end of perishing by ikmine.” The dispute 
grew warm* end continued long : Cotta and the prin- 
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cipal officers strongly opposing the march of the troops.' 
At last Sabinus raising his voice, that he might be 
heard by the soldiers without : “ Be it so, then (says he), 
since you seem so resolved : I am not the man who is 
afraid of death. But if any misfortune happen, those 
who hear me will know whom to blame. In two days, 
did not you oppose it, we might easily reach the quar- 
ters next us; and there, in conjunction with our fellow- 
soldiers, confront the common danger: whereas, by 
keeping the troops separate, and at a distance, you re- 
duce them to the necessity of perishing by sword or 
famine.” 

The officers, surrounding their generals, conjured 
them not to put all to hazard by their dissension. — 
That, whatever resolution was taken, whether to go or 
stay, the danger was by no means great, provided they 
acted in concert ; but their disagreement threatened the 
troops with inevitable destruction. The debates con- 
tinued till midnight : when at length, Cotta, vanquished 
by importunity, yielded to Sabinus. Orders were given 
for marching by break of day. The remainder of the 
night was none of it passed in sleep, each man being 
taken up in choosing what things to carry with him; so 
that their want of rest rendered them incapable of a vi- 
gorous defence, in case of being attacked upon their 
march. At daybreak they left their camp, not like 
men acting by the advice of an enemy, but as if Am- 
biorix had been their particular friend ; marching in a 
very extended column, and followed by a great train of 
baggage. 

The eniwny, judging, from the hurry and bustle in 
the campj,, ^bat the Romans intended to leave it, placed 
themselves in ambush in a wood, and there waited for 
them at about two miles’ distance ; and when the greater 
part of the army had entered a large valley, suddenly ap- 
peared, and attacked them both in front and rear. 

Then Sabinus, like one conscious of having neglected 
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all the necessary precautions, and unable to hide his 
concern, ran up and down among the troops, beginning 
to dispose them in order of battle-; but with an air so 
timid and disconcerted, that it appeared he had no hopes 
of success, as happens for the most part to those who 
leave all to the last moment of execution. But Cotta, 
who had foreseen that this might happen, and had there- 
fore opposed the departure of the troops, omitted no- 
thing in his power for the common safety, calling to 
and encouraging the men like an able general, and 
at the same time fighting with the bravery of a common 
soldier; and, because the great length of the column 
rendered it difficult for the lieutenants to remedy all dis- 
orders, and repair expeditiously enough to the places 
where their presence was necessary, orders were given 
to quit the defence of the baggage, and form into an orb. 
This disposition, though not improper in these circum- 
stances, was nevertheless attended with very unhappy 
consequences ; for, being considered as the effect of ter- 
ror and despair, it discouraged the Romans, and augment- 
ed the confidence of the enemy. Besides, as unavoid- 
ably happens on such occasions, many of the soldiers, 
quitting their ensigns, hurried away to fetch from the 
baggage the things they most valued, and filled all parts 
with uproar and lamentation. 

The Gauls conducted themselves with great pru- 
dence: their officers proclaimed through the ranks: 
“ Let no man stir from his post ; the baggage of the 
Romans and every thing they have shall be yours ; but 
let your first care be to secure the victory.” The Ro- 
mans not being fewer in number or less brave than the 
enemy, cherished a hetpe, though they had neither a 
general nor fortune on their side, that yet by their bra- 
very, they should be able to surmount all difficulties; 
and whenever any of the cohorts sallied out, so as to 
come to close' fighting with the dnemy, a considerable 
slaughter of the Gauls ensued. This being observed 
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by AmbioriXj be ordered his men to cast their darts at 
a distance, avoid a dose fight, retire before the Romans, 
when they advanced, and pursue them when returning 
to their standards. These orders were exactly followed, 
much to the advantage of the enemy. The Romans, 
however, still maintained their ground: and though the 
fight bad continued from sunrise till two in the after- 
noon, they had done nothing, in all that time, un- 
worthy of the Roman name. At length, Balventius, 
who the year before had been made first centurion of a 
legfon, a man of distinguished courage, and great au- 
thority among the troops, had both his thighs pierced 
through with a dart. Lucanius, an officer of the same 
rank, endeavouring to rescue his son, whom he saw 
surrounded by the enemy, was killed after a brave re- 
sistance: and Cotta, the lieutenant, encouraging the 
several cohorts and companies, received a blow on the 
^ mouth from a sling. 

These disasters totally dispirited Sabinus; who, per- 
ceiving Ambiorix at a distance animating his troops, 
sent his interpreter, Cn. Pompey, to beg quarter for his 
soldiers and for himself. Ambiorix answered: That, 

if Sabinus desired a conference, he was ready to grant 
it, and to pledge his faith, that no hurt should befall 
his person ; and that, as to the Roman soldiers, he 
hoped to prevail with the multitude to spare them too.” 
This answer Sabinus communicated to Cotta, proposing 
to him that they should go and confer with Ambiorix, 
from whom he hoped to obtain quarter both for them- 
selves and their men. Cotta absolutely refused to go 
to an armed enemy, and persisted in that resolution. 
Sabinus, attended by such of (he officers as were then 
about him, set forward ; and when he drew near to 
Ambiorix, being commanded to lay down his arms, 
obeyed ; ordering those that were with him to do the 
same : after which, being gradually surrounded, vdiile 
Ambiorix purposely spun out a long discowse, he was 
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perfidiously murdered. Then the Gauls, according to 
their custom, raising a shout and crying out victory, 
charged the Homan troops with great fury, and put 
them into disorder. Cotta, fighting manfully, was slain, 
with the greatest part of the soldiers. The rest re- 
treated to the camp they had quitted in the morning ; 
of these, Petrosidius, the standard-bearer, finding him- 
self sore pressed by the enemy, threw the eagle within 
the intrenchments, and was killed fighting bravely before 
them. Those that remained, with much difficulty, sus- 
tained the attack till night; but, having no hope of pre- 
servation, killed one another to the last man. A few, 
who had escaped out of the battle in the field, got by 
different ways to Labienus’s camp, and brought him the 
news of this sad event. 

Ambiorix, elated with his victory, marched immedi- 
ately, at the head of his cavalry, into the country of the 
Aduatici, which bordered upon his territories. Having 
informed them of his success, and roused them to arms, 
he the next day arrived among the Nervii, and urged 
them not to lose the favourable opportunity of freeing 
themselves for ever from the yoke of slavery, and re- 
venging the injuries they had received from the Romans. 
He added: “ Two of their lieutenants have been slain, 
and a great part of their army cut to pieces: it will be 
an easy matter, by a sudden attack, to destroy the legion 
quartered in your country, under the command of Ci- 
cero; and I myself am ready to assist you in the enter- 
prise.” By this speech he drew in the Nervii. They 
dispatched messengers forthwith to the cantons depend- 
ant on their state, and, having assembled what forces 
they could, came unexpectedly upon Cicero’s quarters, 
who had heard nothing yet of the fote of Sabinus. H^ 
it unavoidably fell out, that, by the sudden arrival of the 
cavalry, the Roman soldiers who had been sent out to 
cut wood for firing, and for the fortification of the camp, 
were interested and put to the sword; after which the 
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Cburones, Aduatici, and Nervii, with their allies and tri- 
butaries, amounting to a formidable army, came and at- 
tacked the camp. The Romans instantly flew to arms, 
mounted the rampart, and sustained that day’s assault, 
though with difficulty; for the enemy placed all their 
hopes in dispatch, and firmly believed, that, if they came 
off conquerors upon this occasion, they could not fail of 
victory every where else. 

Cicero’s first care was to write to Caesar, promising 
the messengers great rewards if they carried the letters 
safe; but, as all the ways were beset with the enemies’ 
troops, most of his couriers were intercepted. Of the 
materials which had been brought for fortifying the 
camp, 120 towers were built with incredible dispatch 
during the night, and the works about the rampart com- 
pleted. Next <lay the enemy, much stronger than be- 
fore, attacked the camp and filled up the ditch, but were 
again repulsed by the Romans. This continued for se • 
vcral days together. The night was wholly employed 
repairing the breaches made by day; insomuch that nei- 
ther the sick nor the wounded were exempted from la- 
bour. Cicero himself, though much out of order, would 
take no repose even during the night, unless when the 
soldiers constrained him to it. 

In the meantime some officers of the Nervii, who 
were well acquainted with Cicero, desired a conference 
with him: to this he having given consent, they ad- 
dressed him in the same strain that Ambiorix had used 
to Sabinus: they said that all Gaul was in arms: that 
the Germans had passed the Rhine : that Caesar and the 
rest of the Romans were besieged in their winter-quarters. 
They told him likewise of the fate of Sabinus, and, to 
gain credit, produced Ambiorix, adding: “ It is in vain 
for you to expect relief from those who are in the ut- 
most distress : we mean not, however, any injury to you 
or to the Romans ; but only to prevent their wintering 
in this country, and bringing that practice into a cos- 
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tom ; you are at liberty therefore to leave your quarters, 
and may retire, in safety and without molestation, whi- 
thersoever you please.” To this Cicero made a short 
answer : “ It is not usual with the people of Rome to 
accept conditions from an armed enemy : but, if you will 
lay down your arms, I promise to be your mediator ; and 
will permit you to send ambassadors to Csesar, from 
whose justice you may reasonably expect redress.” 

The Nervii, not succeeding by this stratagem, sur 
rounded the camp with a line, the rampart of which was 
eleven feet high and the ditch fifteen deep. They had 
learned something of this in their former wars with Cse- 
sar, and they got farther instructions from their prison- 
ers : but being unprovided of the tools necessary in this 
kind of service, they were obliged to cut the turf with 
their swords, dig up the earth with their hands, and 
carry it in their cloaks. And hence it will be easy to 
form some judgment of their number: for in less than 
three hours they completed a line fifteen miles in cir- 
cuit. The following days were employed in raising 
towers proportioned to the height of the Roman ram- 
part ; and in preparing scythes and wooden galleries, in 
which they were again assisted by the prisoners. 

On the seventh day of the attack, a very high wind 
arising, they began to throw red-hot balls of clay, and 
burning javelins, upon the barracks of the Romans, 
which, after the manner of the Gauls, were thatched 
with straw. These soon took fire; and the flames were 
in a moment spread by the wind into all parts of the 
camp. The enemy falling on with a mighty shout, as 
if already secure of victory, advanced their towers and 
galleries, and prepared to scale the rampart. But such 
was the constancy of th*e Roman soldiers, that though 
the flames surrounded them on every side, and they were 
oppressed ,with showers of darts, and saw their huts, 
their baggage, and their whole fortunes in a blaze, yet 
hot only did they continue firm in their posts, but 
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scarce a man offered so much as to look, behind him ; so 
intent were they on fighting and repelling the enemy. 
This was by much the hardest day for the Roman troops ; 
but had nevertheless this fortunate issue, that the great*- 
est number of the enemy were on that day wounded or 
slain : for as they had crowded close up to the ram- 
parts, those behind prevented the front ranks from re- 
tiring. The flames abated by degrees, and the enemy 
having brought forward one of their towers even to the 
foot of the rampart, the centurions'" of the third cohort 
drew off their men a little, beckoning to the Gauls, and 
challenging them to enter : but as not a man of them 
would run the hazard, the Romans attacked them on all 
sides with stones, drove them from the tower, and set it 
on fire. 

As the defence every day became more difficult, 
chiefly by the great multitude of killed and wounded, 
which considerably lessened the number of defendants, 
Cicero sent letter after letter to inform Csesar of his 
danger. Many of these couriers, falling into the ene- 
mies' hands, were tortured to death within view of the 
Roman soldiers. There was ab this time in the Roman 
camp a Nervian of distinction, by name Vertico, who 


In this legion were two oenlurions of distinguisbed valoor, T. Palfio and L. Ya- 
renua, who stood fair for being raised to tbe first rank of their order. These weto 
perpetually disputing with one another tbe pre-eminence in courage, and at every 
year’s promotion contended with great eagerness for precedence. In the heat of tbe 
attack before tlio rampart, Pulfio said to Varenns: What hinders you now, nr 
what more glorions opportunity would you desire, of signalizing your bravery ? This, 
this is the day for determining the controversy between ns.” — Instantly he saUied 
ont of the camp, and rushed amidst the thickest of tbe Gauls. Nor did Varenos de- 
cline the challenge hut thinking his honour at stake, followed at some distance. 
Polfio darted his javelin at a Gael in tbe enemy’s van, and transfixed him : he fell 
dead; the multitnde covered him with their shields, and all poured their darts upon 
Polfio, giving him no time to retire. A javelin pierced bis shield, and stuck in 
his belt. This accident gave the enemy time to snrronnd him, before he could 
make use of his right hand to draw his sword. Yarenns flew to his assistance^ and 
endeavoured to rescue him. Immediately tl.e whole multitude, quitting Palfio, 
as fancying tbe dart had dispatched him, turned upon Varenns. He met them With 
his sword drawn, charged tliem band to hand ; and having laid one dead at his feet, 
drove baek thereat ; but porsoing them with too much eagerness, stepped into a hole, 
and fell down. Pulfio hastened to his relief ; and both together, after ItSviiig slain 
a multitude of the Gauls, and acquired infinite applause, retired unhurt within the 
intrenebments* Tims fortane gave soob a torn to tbe dispute, that each owed bis 
life to bis rival > nor was it possible to deiermine which of tliem had tbs better title 
to tbe prhse of valour. 
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in the beginning of the siege bed fled to Cicero, and 
given ample proofs of his fidelity. This tnnn engaged 
one of his slaves by the hope of liberty and a promise of 
great rewards, to carry a letter to Csesar. The slave 
passed through the camp of the 6auk unsuspected, as 
being himself of their nation, and arrived safe at Ceesar's 
quarters. 

Cffisar, receiving the letter about five in the afternoon, 
immediately dispatched a messenger to Marcus Crassus, 
who was quartered among the Bellovaci twenty-five miles 
off, ordering him to draw out his legion at midnight, 
and march with all possible expedition to join him. 
Crassus came away with the courier. Caesar sent like- 
wise to C. Fabius, who wintered with the Morini, to 
lead his legion into the country of the Atrebates, which 
was in the way to Cicero : and he w rote to Labienus to 
meet him upon the frontiers of the Nervii, if it could be 
done with safety. He himself, in the meantime, as- 
sembled about 400 horse from the nearest garrisons, re- 
solving not to wait for those parts of his army which lay 
at too great a distance. 

At nine in the morniftg he had notice from his scouts 
of the arrival of Crassus. That day he marched twenty 
miles, leaving Crassus with a legion at Samarobriva,* •Ami. 
where he had deposited the baggage, hostages, public 
papers, and all the provisions which had been laid up for 
the winter. Fabius, in consequence of his instructions, 
having made all the haste he could, met him with his le- 
gion. Labienus, who had been informed of the death of 
Sabinus,and the destruction of the troops under his com- 
mand, and who saw all the forces of Treves advancing 
against him, fearing, lest, if he should quit his quar- 
ters, the enemy might construe it into a flight, and that 
it would be impossible for him to sustain their attack, 
especially as they were flushed with their late success 
against ^binus,' wrote to Csesar, inlbrming him of that 
disaster, and the danger that would attend the quit- 
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ting his camp ; and that all the forces of the Treviri, 
both horse and foot, were encamped within three miles 
of him. 

Caesar approved his reasons, though he thereby found 
himself reduced from three to two legions : and well 
knowing that all depended upon expedition, he made 
forced marches, reached the territories of the Nervii, 
and there learned from some prisoners the state of the 
siege, and the danger the legion was in. Immediately 
he engaged a Gallic horseman, by the promise of great 
rewards, to carry a letter to Cicero : it was written in 
Greek characters, that if it fell into the enemy’s hands, 
it might not be intelligible to them. The messenger 
had orders, in case he found it impracticable for him to 
get into the Roman camp, to tie the letter to a javelin, 
and throw it in. In this letter Csesar sent word to Ci- 
cero, that he was already on the march to relieve him, 
and would be up very soon ; exhorting him to defend 
himself in the meantime with his wonted bravery. The 
Gaul, fearing to be discovered and intercepted, threw 
the letter into the camp as be had been ordered : but 
the javelin, accidentally sticking in a tower, remained 
there two days unperceived : on the third a soldier saw 
it, took it down, and brought it to Cicero ; who imme- 
diately read it in full assembly, and thereby diffused 
universal joy through the camp. Presently after, they 
perceived the smoke of the villages fired by Csesar in 
his march, which put the arrival of succour beyond all 
doubt. 

The Gauls, having notice of it also by their scouts, 
thought proper to quit the siege and march away to 
meet Csesar. Their army consisted of about 60,000 
men. Cicero, now at liberty, applied himself again to 
Vertico for the slave above spoken of, whom, having ad- 
monished him to use the utmost diligence and circum- 
spection, he dispatched with a letter to Caesar^ inform- 
ing him, that the enemy had raised the siege, and were 
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advancing' against him with all their forces. Caesar re- 
ceived the letter about midnight, communicated the con- 
tents to his army, and exhorted them to meet the enemy 
with courage. Next day he decamped early, and after 
a march of four miles, discovered the Gauls on the other 
side of a large valley, with a rivulet in front. As the 
siege of Cicero’s camp was now raised, Caesar had no 
longer any reason to be in a hurry : he encamped, there- 
fore, in the most convenient spot he could find, and 
completed his intrenchments. His army, consisting of 
no more than 7,000 men, without baggage, required 
but a very small camp ; nevertheless, to inspire the ene- 
my with the greater contempt of him, he contracted it 
as much as possible ; and, in the meantime, sending 
out scouts on all sides, he endeavoured to find wheie he 
might cross the valley with safety. 

The rest 'of the day passed in slight skirmishes near 
the brook ; but the main body of the army on both 
sides kept within their lines ; the Gauls, in expectation 
of more forces, which were not yet come up ; Caesar, 
that, by pretending fear, he might draw the enemy to 
his side of the valley.* Early the next morning, the . 
enemy’s cavalry, approaching the camp of the Romans, 
charged their cavalry; which, by Caesar’s orders, pur- 
posely gave ground and retired behind the works. At 
the same time he ordered the ramparts to be raised 
higher, and the gates to be barricaded ; and that the 
soldiers, in the execution of these orders, should run 
up and down tumultuously, and affect an appearance of 
timidity and concern. The enemy, invited by all these 
appearances, crossed the valley, and drew up in a very 
disadvantageous place. .The Romans in the meanwhile 
retiring from the rampart, the Nervii approached stilf 
nearer, cast their darts on all sides within the trenches, 
and sent heralds round the camp to proclaim that, if any 
of the Gauls or Romans had a mmd to come over to 
them, they should be at liberty so to do till nine o’clock, 
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after which no quarter would be granted. Nay« so far 
did they carry their contempt, that, thinking they could 
not break in by the gates (which, to deceive them, were 
stopped up with a single row of turf), some began to 
scale the rampart, and others to fill up the ditch. But 
then Caesar, sallying forth by all the gates at once, and 
charging them briskly with his cavalry, put them to so 
precipitate a flight, that not a man offered to make the 
least resistance. Great numj^rs were slain, and the 
rest obliged to throw down their arms. The same day 
he joined Cicero with all his forces, when, beholding 
the towers, galleries, and other works of the Gauls, he 
could not help being struck with admiration. He then 
reviewed Cicero’s legion, and found that not a tenth 
man had escaped unwounded, which gave him a just 
idea of the greatness of the danger to which they had 
been exposed, and of the vigorous defence they bad 
made. He bestowed great commendation on the legion 
and its commander ; and addressed himself to the cen- 
turions and military tribunes by name, of whose valour 
* Cicero made honourable mention. 

^ In the meantime, the report of Cmsar’s victoiy flew 
with incredible speed, through the country of the Rhe- 
mi, to Labienus. For though he lay at the distance of 
fifty miles from Cicero’s camp, where Cassar did not 
arrive till past three in the afternoon, yet before mid- 
ni^t a shout was raised by the Rhemi at the gates of 
Labienus’s camp, by which they notified Caesar’s victory, 
and their congratulations on that success. This news 
being carried to the Treviri, Indutiomarus, who had de- 
tamined to attack the camp of Labienus the next day, 
made off in the night, and re):ired with all his forces 
into his own country. Caesar sent back Fabius with his 
l^on to his former quarters, resolving to take up his 

•Aniims. own for the winter near Samarobriva* with three legions, 
and to continue in person with them. Gaol being then 
universally in motion. For the defeat and death of Sa- 
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binu$ spreading everywhere, the states of Gaul were 
almost every one of them meditating a revolt; with 
which view they sent messengers and deputies into all 
parts, to concert measures, and agree upon the pro> 
perest place where to begin the war. 

But Caesar, having summoned the principal noblemen 
of every state to attend him, and having made them 
sensible that he was no stranger to their designs, pre> 
vailed, partly by menaces, and partly by exhortations, 
to keep the greatest part of Gaul in its duty. The Se- 
nones,* however, a potent state, and of great authority 
among the Gauls, formed a design of assassinating Ca- seo». 
varinus, whom Ctesar had given them for a king ; whose 
brother Moritagus had held the sovereignty at the time 
of Caesars arrival in Gaul, and whose ancestors had 
long been in possession of that dignity. Cavarinus, 
having intelligence of the plot, thought proper to fly ; 
whereupon pursuing him to the very frontiers, they 
drove him from his kingdom, and sent ambassadors to 
Caesar to justify their conduct: but, upon his ordering 
their whole senate to repair to him, they refused to „ 
comply. And of such fnfluence was this example among 
the barbarians, that some at last became hardy enough 
todeclar e open war ; and so great a change did it pro- 
duce in the inclinations of all, that except the .^dui 
and Rhemi, who had always been particularly distin* 
guished and favoured by Caesar (the first, on account of 
their ancient and inviolable fidelity to the people of 
Rome; the last, for their late services in the Gallic 
war), scarce was there a single state in all Gaul that did 
not give cause of suspicion. Nor is it, in truth, to be 
much wondered at, thgt a people of high spirit, and 
famed above all other nations for their military virtues, 
could not with patience see themselves so fallen from 
their former height of glory as to be forced to. bend 
under the yoke of Roman dominatibn. 

Indutiomarus and the Treviri ceased not, during the 

X 2 
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whole winter, to send ambassadors over the Rhine, soli- 
citing the German states, offering them money, and as- 
suring them that the greater part of the Roman army 
was already cut off : but no one of those states could be 
persuaded to come into their designs : because, having 
twice before tried their fortunes with the Romans, first 
in the war of Ariovistus, and then in the defeat of the 
Tenchtheri, they were resolved, they told them, to run 
no more hazards. Indutiomarus, disappointed of this 
hope, was not less active in drawing forces together, so- 
liciting recruits from the neighbouring states, providing 
horses, and encouraging even outlaws and convicts, by 
the promise of great rewards, to engage in his service. 
And so great credit and authority had he by this means 
acquired in Gaul, that, from all parts, embassies and 
messages were sent to solicit his alliance and friendship. 

Finding himself thus voluntarily courted : on one 
side by the Senones and Carnutes, whom a conscious- 
ness of guilt incited thereto ; on another by the Nervii 
and Aduatici, who were actually preparing for a war with 
the Romans ; so that, if he once took the field, forces 
would not be wanting ; he called an assembly of the 
states in arms. This, according to the custom of the 
Gauls, implies an actual coinincncement of war : and, 
by a standing law, obliges all their youth to appear in 
arms at the assembly ; in which they are so very strict, 
that whosoever has the misfortune to come last, is put 
to death, in sight of the multitude, with all manner of 
torments. In this assembly, Cingetorix, the son-in-law 
of Indutiomarus, and who (as related above) had de- 
clared for Caesar, and still continued firm to him, was 
proclaimed a public enemy, and his estate confiscated. — 
After which Indutiomarus acquainted the council, that 
the Senones, Carnutes, and several other states of Gaul, 
had solicited his assistance ; tViat he accordingly intended 
to join his forces with theirs, taking his route through 
the territories of the Rhemi, and giving up their lands 
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to be plundered ; but that, before he began his marcJi, 
he was desirous of mastering the camp of Labienus : 
and to effect this he 'gave the necessary directions. 

Labienus, whose camp, both by the natureof theground 
and the fortifications he had added, was extremely strong, 
feared nothing ; but was wholly intent upon a project 
to give the enemy some considerable blow. Informed 
by Cingetorix and his adherents of the speech made 
by Indutiomarus in the general council of Gaul, he sent 
deputies to the neighbouring states, to solicit them for 
a recruit of horse, and appointed a day of rendezvous 
for the cavalry they should send : in the meantime, by 
an affectation of fear, the Roman was contriving to beget 
presumption and security in the mind of his enemy. 
The stratagem succeeded. The king, at the head of 
his cavalry, came every day quite up to the camj) of the 
Romans, insulting them with opprobrious language, and 
challenging them to fight. — The Romans making no 
answer, the Gauls retired towards night, and, without 
observing any order, dispersed themselves. Labienus 
had, unknown to the enemy, received into his camp by 
night all the horse he had sent for. One evening, 
therefore, when the enemy had retreated in their care- 
less manner, he ordered ail his cavalry to make a sally 
on a sudden, strictly cautioning and charging his men, 
that, as soon as they had put the Gauls to flight (which 
happened according to his expectation), they should every 
one single out Indutiomarus, nor attempt to kill or 
wound any other, till they saw him slain : for Labienus 
was unwilling that any delay, occasioned by the slaughter 
of the rest, should give the general an opportunity to 
escape : and he promisefl great rewards to the man who 
should kill him. This measure succeeded : for, as they 
were intent upon the destruction of Indutiomarus alone, 
he was overtaken and slain in passing a river, and his 
head brought to the camp. The Roman cavalry, in their 
return, put all to the sword that came in their way- 
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Treviri, and with Ambiorix king of the Eburones, pur- 
posing to revenge, by his death, the slaughter, of the 
Roman cohorts. 

He knew that Ambiorix was in friendship with the 
Menapii, a fierce nation, who, living in a country full of 
woods and morasses, had hitherto eluded the efforts of 
the Roman army, and had never made the least step to- 
wards a submission to Caesar : he knew likewise, that, 
by means of the Treviri, he had entered into an alliance 
with the Germans. Caesar thought it advisable, there- 
fore, to deprive him of those two supports, before he at- 
tacked him in person. This resolution being taken, he 
sent the baggage of the whole army to Labienus in the 
country of the Treviri, ordered him a reinforcement of 
two legions, and marched himself against the Menapii 
with five legions, who carried nothing with them hut 
their arms. The Menapii were soon constrained to 
submit and give hostages. Caesar granted them peace 
on condition of their engaging not to admit Ambiorix, 
or any one from him, into their territories. These 
things settled, he left Comius of Arras there, with a body 
of horse, to keep them in awe’, and set out himself 
against the Treviri. 

In the meantime Labienus, by pretending fear and 
flight, had drawn the Treviri over a river, that was be- 
tween him and them ; and had then with great ease put 
them to the rout. The Germans, who were coming to 
their assistance, hearing of their defeat, returned home ; 
and the relations of Indutiomarus, who had been the au- 
thors of the revolt, chose likewise to retire with them : 
and within a few days the whole state submitted. Cin- 
getorix, who had always continued faithful to theRomans, 
was thereupon invested with the supreme authority. 

Caesar, after his arrival at Treves from the country of 
the Menapii, resolved, for two reasons, to pass the Rhine 
a second time ; to punish the Germans for sending suc- 
cours to the Treviri, and to deter them from giving or 
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promising a retreat to Ambiorix. In consequence of 
this resolution, he set about making a bridge, which was 
finished in a few days. Upon his arrival on the German 
side of the river, ambassadors came to him from the 
Ubii, to assure him that they had neither sent troops 
to the assistance of the Treviri, , nor in any instance 
departed from their engagements ; and they requested 
he would spare their territories, and not, out of a gene- 
ral hatred to the Germans, involve the innocent in the 
punishment of the guilty. Caesar, upon inquiry, found 
that the Ubii were wholly innocent, and that the aids 
sent to the Treviri were from the Suevi. These, upon 
certain information of the arrival of the Roman army, 
had retired to the remotest part of the country with all 
their forces, and those of their allies; and there they 
waited the coining of the enemy at the entrance of an 
immense forest, called Bacenis,’’ which served as a bar- 
rier between the Cherusci and the Suevi, to prevent their 
mutual incursions.** 

P Cellarlus takes it to be tbe forest of Hartz, in Lower Saxony, in tlie principalitj 
of Wolfeiibullel. 

4 On Ibis occasion, snys C«esar, It may not be improper to say somewhat of ibe 
manners of tiic Gauls and Getnian.s,'*and the difference of customs between these two 
nations. A spirit of faction prevails throngbout Gaul, and that not only in their se- 
veral states, districLs and villages, but almost in every private family, ■ ■ When 

Caesar arrived in the country, the ASdut were at the bead of one f^BClion, and the 
Seqaani of the other. Tbe latter being the weaker, because tbe i&dui bad several 
considerable states in their dependence, they united with Ariovistus and the Gher- 
mans, whom, by great presents and promises, they drew over tbe Rhine to their as- 
sistance. This alliance made lliem so powerful, that, having worsted their enemies 
in several battles, and killed almost all tbeir nobility, they forced tbe states de- 
pendent upon the Jbldni to have recourse to them for protection; obliged tbe iSSHui 
themselves to give the children of tbeir principal nobility as hostages, swear pub- 
licly not to attempt any thing against the Seqaani, and resign up to tbeir possession 
a part of their territories : and by this means they rendered tbrniaelves in a manner 
sovereigns of all Gaol. Divitiacus, in this necessity, applied himself to tbe seuate 
of Rome for relief, but without eflect. Ciesar’s arrival soon changed tbe face of af- 
fairs. The jEdu^n hostages were sent back, their former clients restored, and new 
ones procured them by Cmsar’s interest ; it appearing, that such as were under their 
protection, enjoyed a more equal and milder lot than others: by all which tbeir for- 
tune and authority being conaiderabig enlarged, the Seqnani were obliged to resign 
the sovereignty. The Rhemi now held tbe second place : and as they were known 
to be in the same degree of favour with Ciesar, such of the Gauls as could not get 
over their old animosity to the .^dui, put themselves under tbe protection of the 
Rheini. These were extremely attentive to the interests of tbeir clients, and thereby 
both preserved their old authority, and that which they had newly acquired. Such, 
therefore, was the then situation of Gaul : the .ASdui pCbsscssed indisputably tbe first 
rank, the Rliemi were next in consideration and dignity. 

Over all Gaul, (here are only two orders of men in any degree of honour and es- 
teem ; for tbe common people are little better than slaves ; attempting nothing of 
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Caesar, fearing the want of provisions, because Ger- 
many was but ill cultivated, resolved not to advance any 

tbemselvea, and having no share in the public deliberations. Aa Ibej are generally 
oppressed wHh debt, heavy tributes, or the exactions of their anperSore, they make 
tbeinselves vassals to the great, who exercise the same jurisdictioti over them as 
liiasters do over slaves. The two orders of men, with whom, as we have said, all 
anlliority and distiiiclion are lodged, are the druids and the nobles. The druids pre- 
side in matters of religion, have the care of public and private sacrifices, and inter- 
pret the will of the gods. They have the direction and education of the youth, by 
whom they are held in great honour. In almost all controversies, whether public 
or private, the decision is left to them : and if any crime is ocmroitted, any murder 
perpetrated j if any dispute arises touching an inheritance, or the limits of adjoining 
estates, in all such cases they are the supreme judges. Tbey decree rewards and 
punishments : and if any cue refuses to sabmit to their sentence, whether magistrate 
or privaii man, they interdict him the sacrifices. This is the greatest punishment 
that car. be inflicted among the Gauls; because such as are under this prohibition are 
considered as impious and wicked : all men shun them, and decline their conversa- 
tion and fellowship, lest they should suffer from them by contagion. They can nei- 
ther have recourse to the law for justice, nor are capable of any public office. The 
druids are all under one chief, who possesses the supreme authority in that body. 
Upon his death, if any one remarkably excels the rest, he succeeds : but if there are 
several candidates of equal merit, the affair is determined by a plurality of sufiTrages. 
Soroetiince they have even recourse to arms before the dispute can be decided. Once 
a year they assemble at a consecrated place in the territories of the Carnutes, whose 
country is supposed to be in he middle of Gaol. Hither such as have any suits de- 
pending flock from all parts, and submit implicitly to the decrees of the druids. Their 
institution is supposed to have come originally from 11 itain ; and even at this day, 
such as are desirous of being perfect in it, travel thither for instruction, 'fhe druids 
never go to war, are exempted from taxes and military service, and enjoy all man- 
ner of immunities. These mighty encouragements induce many to pot themselves, 
of their own accord, under the discipline of this orders and many are made to enter 
into it by their parents and relations. They are taught to repeat a great number of 
verses by heart, and often spend twenty years upon this institution ; for it is deemed 
unlawful to commit their statutes to writing ; though in other matters, whether public 
or private, they make use of Greek characters*. They seem to me (adds CiesXf) 
to follow this method for two reasoiisi^: to hide their mysteries from the knowledge 
of the vulgar 3 and to exercise the memory of their Hcholar.s, which would be apt to 
be neglected, had they letters to trust to, as we find is often the case. It is one of 
their principal maxims that the soul never dies, but after death passes from one 
body to another; which, they think, contributes greatly to exalt men’s courage, by 
disarming death of its terrors. They teach, likewise, many things relating to the 
stars aud their motion.s, the magnitude of the world and our earth, the nature of 
things, and the power and prerogatives of the immortal gods. 

The other order of men are the nobles [Ciesar calls them cavaliers 3 doubt- 

less because they fought on horseback, as at this time the Polish nubility do, and 
as those among us formerly did, whom our aucestors called men of arms] ; who, 
when any war breaks out (and before Cm.sar’s arrival the Gauls were almost every 
year engaged in war, either ofleiisivc or defensive), all take the field, at the head of 
their clients and dependents 3 and the greater number of these, the more honourable 
the leader: for the GauU have uu other measure of dignity and grandeur. 

The whole nation is extremely addicted to superstition 3 whence, in threatening 
distempers, and the imminent dangers of war, they make no scruple to sacrifice tneb, 
or engage themselves by vow to such sacrifice*; in which they make use of the mi- 
nistry of the druids : for it is a prevalent opinion among them, that the life of oOO 
mail oaimot be ransomed but by the life of another 3 itisomoch, that they have esta- 
blished even pdhlio sacrifices of this kind. Some prepare huge oolossases of osier 
twigs,, into which they put men alive, and setting fire to them, those within expire 
amidst the flames. They prefer for victims such as have been convicted of theft, 
robbery, or other crimes ; believing them the most acceptable to tiie gods 3 but, wbOrt 
criminals are wanting, the inooceot are often made to suffer. Mercnry is the obief 
deity with them : of him they have many images, account him the itiventorof OU Otts, 
their and conductor in thefr journeys, and the patron of flierobandi^e and gain. 
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farther: but, to keep the enemy still in some fear of his 
return, and to prevent their sending succours' into Gaul, 

Next to faim are Apollo, and Mars, and Japiter, and Minerva. Their notions in re- 
gard to them are pretl^y much the aame with those of other nations. Apollo is their 
god of phjsio; Minerva of works and manafacliires ; Jove holds t|ie empire of hea- 
ven ; and Mars presides in war. To this last, when thej resolve upon a battle, they 
commonly devote the spoil. If they prove victorious, they ofler np all the cattle 
taken, and set apart the rest of the plunder in a place appointed for that purpose. 
And it is common in many provinces to see these mounmenls of oiTeriiigs piled up 
in consecrated places. Nay, it rarely happens, that any one shews so great a disre- 
gard of religion, as either to conceal the plonder, or pillage the public oblations } 
and the severest punishments are inflicted upon such ofletiders. 

The Gaols fancy themselves to be descended from the god Plato ; which, it seems, 
is an established tradition among the druids. For this reason they compute their 
time by nights, not by days ; and in the observance of birthdays, new moons, and the 
beginning of the year, always commence the celebration from the preceding night. 
In one custom they differ from almost all other nations ; which is, that they never 
suffer their children to come openly into their presence, until they are of age to bear 
arms : the appearance of a son in public with his father, before he has reached the 
age of manhood, is acconnted dishonourable. 

Whatever fortune the woman brings, the hnshand is obliged to equal it out of his 
own estate. This whole sum, with its annual product, is left untouched, and goes 
always to the survivor. The men have power of life and death over their wives and 
children : and when any father of a family of illustrious rank dies, hts relations as- 
semble, and upon the least ground of suspicion, put even bis wives to the torture like 
slaves. If they are found guilty, iron and fire are employed to torment and destroy 
them. Their funerals are magnificent and sumptuous, according to their quality. 
Every thing that was dear to the deceased, even animals are thrown into the pile ; 
and iurmerly, such of their slaves and clients as they loved mos't sacrificed, them- 
selves at the funeral of their lord. 

In (heir best-regulated states they have a law, that whoever hears any thing re- 
lating to the public, whether by rumour or otherwise, shall give immediate notice to 
the raagisUale, without imparting it to any one else : for the nature of the people is 
such, that rash and unexperienced men, alarmed by false reports, are often hurried 
to the greatest extremities, and take upon them to determine in matters of the high- 
est consequence. The magistrates stifle tl^gs imprtiper to be known, and only 
communicate to the miiUilude what they thlim needful fur the service of the common- 
wealth : nor do tlie laws perinit to speak of slate-affairs, except in public councils. 

The Germans differ widely' in their manners from the Gauls. For neither have 
lliey druids to preside in religious affairs, nor do they trouble themselves about sa- 
crifices. They acknowledge no gods but those that are objects of sight, and by 
whom they are apparently benefited, the son, the moon, and Vnlean ffirej. Of 
others they know uothing not even by report. Their whole life is addicted to hunt- 
ing and war ; and from their infancy they are inured to fatigue and hardships. They 
esteem those most who continue longest strangers to women, as imaginiog nothing 
contributes so much to stature, strength, and vigour of body : but to have any com- 
merce of this kind before the age of twenty is accounted in the highest degree igno- 
minious. Nor is it possible to conceal any irregularity this way, because they 
bathe promiscuously in rivers, and are Hotbed in skins or short mantles of fur, 
which leave the greatest part of their bodies naked. 

Agriculture is little regarded amongst them, as they live mostly on milk, cheese, 
and the ffesh of animals. Nor has any man lands of bis own, or distingoished by 
fixed boundaries. The niagislratety and those io authority, portion out yearly, to 
every canton and family, such a quantity of land, and in what part of the country 
they think proper ; and the year following remove them to some other spot. Many 
reasons are assigned for this praotioe : lest, seduced by habit and continuance, 
they should learn to prefer tillage to war : lest a desire of enlarging their posses- 
sions should gain ground, and prompt the stronger lo expel the weaker : lest they 
should become curious in their buildings, in order (o guard against the extremes 
of heat and cold : lest avarice should get footing amongst them, whence spring fae- 
tions and discords : finally, to preserve contentment and equanimily amtmg the 
people, when they find their possessions nothing inferior to tbose*of the most poMFerful. 
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after his repassing the river, broke clown only about 200 
feet of his bridge on the German side ; and, to secure 
the rest, built at the extremity a tower of four stories, 
where he left a garrison of twelve cohorts, and strength- 
ened the place with all manner of works. To C. Vol- 
catius Tullus he gave the charge of the fort and garri- 
son. He himself, as soon as the corn began to be ripe, 
marched against Ambiorix and the Eburones, taking his 
way through the Forest of Arden. Basilus, whom he 
sent before him with all the cavalry, pushed on with such 
expedition, and so well concealed his approach from the 
enemy, that he surprised great numbers of them in the 
field. Being informed by them of the place whither 

It in aocoQOted honourable for states to have the country all around them Jie 
waste and depopulated. Fur they think it a proof of bravery to expel their near 
tiei){hbuurs ; and a part of prudence thus to provide again^»t sudden incursions. When 
a stale is engaged in war, eii'ier ofiensive or defensive, they make choice of magis- 
trates to preside ill it, whom they arm with power of life and death. In lime of 
peaoe there are no public mag'islrates ; but (he chiefs ''tf the several provinces and 
olana administer justice, and decide diileieiices wiLbin their respective limits. Rob- 
bing has nothing infatnoiis in it. when committed without the territories of the state 
to which they belong : they even pretend that it serves to exercise Ibeir yonlb, and 
prevent them from falling into sloth. WJteti any of their princes oOers himself pub- 
Jicly in council to be the leader of an expedition, such as approve of it rise up, de^ 
dare themselves ready to follow him, and for this are applauded by the whole mul- 
titude. They who go back from their engagonieiit are looked upon as traitors and 
deserters, and lose all esteem and credit for the time to come. The laws of hospi- 
tality are held inviolable among them. All that (ly to them for refuge, on whatever 
account, are sure of protection and det^iice : their hounes are open to receive them, 
and they pleutifuUy supply their wauls. 

Formerly the Gauls exceeded the Germans in bravery, often made war upon them, 
and, as they abounded in people beyond what the country could maintain, sent 
several mdonies over the Rhine. Accordingly, the more fertile parts of Germany, 
in the neighbourhood of the Hercyniaii Forest (which I find mentioned by Rrato- 
sthenesaod other Greek wiiters under the name of Orcinia), fell to the share of the 
Volcaa TecLosages,* who settled in those parts, and have ever since kept possession. 
They arc in the highest reputation for justice and bravery, and no less remarkable 
than the Germans for poverty, abstinence, and patience of fatigue, conforming them- 
selves to the German oustoius both in habit and way of living. But the neighbour- 
hood of tike Roman province, and an acquaintance with commerce, have introduced 
luxury and plenty amongst the Gauls: whence becoming gradually an unequal mateb 
for the Germans, and being vvoisted in many battles, they no longer pretend to com- 
pare with them in martial prowess. 

The Hercynian Forest, of which ineuliou was just now made, is about nine days’ 
journey in breadth : for as the Germans are ignorant of the art of measuring land, 
they have no other way of compnting. It begins from tbe horders of the Helvetii, 
Numetes, and Rauraci, and, following directly the course of the Panube, extends to 
the territories of the Aiiartcs and Daci : tbence turning from the river to tbe lefl. it 
runs ijbrough a multitude of diflerent regions : and though there are many in the 
country who have advanced six days* journey into the Forest, yet no one protends to 
have reached the extremity of il, or to have discovered how far it extends. 

* A people of Gallia Narbonensis, of whom whole armies passed not only into 
.Germany, but itklo Asia. 
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Ambiorix had retired with a few horse, thither he with- 
out delay directed his course. 

- Fortune, says Csesar, has a considerable share in ail 
human concerns, and particularly in those of war. For, 
as it was a very extraordinary chance, that Basilua 
should come upon Ambiorix before he had the least 
notice of his approach, so was it equally an effect of for- 
tune, that the Gaul, after having lost his arms, horses, 
and chariots, should yet find means to escape. This 
was principally owing to the situation of his house, 
which was surrounded with a wood ; it being customary 
among the Gauls, in order to avoid the heats, to build 
in the neighbourhood of woods and rivers. His attend- 
ants and friends, possessing themselves of a narrow 
pass, sustained the attack of the Roman cavalry for 
some time ; during which, one of . his servants having 
provided him with a horse, he got safely off. 

Ambiorix, seeing the storm that was going to break 
on his country, and knowing that he could not possibly 
assemble an army strong enough to make head against 
Caesar, dispatched messengers privately through the 
country, to signify to 'the Eburones, that every one 
should .shift for himself as well as he could. They 
followed his advice, and, dispersing themselves, retired, 
some into woods, others to inaccessible morasses, others 
to places near the sea, which at high water became 
islands. Many, abandoning their country altogether, 
trusted themselves, and their fortunes to the faith of 
foreigners. Cativulcus, who had shared the rule with 
Ambiorix, being very old and infirm, and therefore 
incapable of supporting the fatigues of either war or 
flight, poisoned himself^ after venting bitter impreca- 
tions against his colleague for drawing him into so fatal 
an enterprise. 

Caesar’s intention was utterly to extirpate the Ebu- 
rones : the difficulty was how to find them. With 
this view he divided his forces, and deposited the bag- 
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ta’ihe”' ^ whole Rrmy in the fort of Aduatica,' which 

country WAS situated in the heart of their country, the late quar- 
ters of the unfortunate Sabinus and Cotta. As its 
works were still entire, the labours of the soldiers would 
be the less. The fourteenth legion, one of the three 
lately levied in Italy, he left to guard the fort, under 
the command of Q. Cicero. Dividing the rest of his 
army, he sent Labienus with three legions towards the 
sea-coast, and the provinces that bordered upon the 
Menapii : Trebonius, with the like number of legions, 
he commissioned to lay waste the country adjoining to 
the Aduatici ; and resolved to march himself with the 
other three towards the Scheld, and to the extremities 
of the Forest of Arden, whither he was informed that 
Ambiorix had retired with a few horse. Caesar, at his 
departure, promised to return at the end of seven days, 
the legion which he had left in garrison being provided 
with corn only for that time ; and he exhorted Labienus 
and Trebonius, if they found it consistent with the 
public advantage, to return with their legions at the 
same time ; that consulting together, and taking their 
.measures from the conduct of the enemy, they might 
resolve whither next to carry the war. 

The Eburones, as was before observed, had no formed 
body of troops, no garrison, no fortified town to defend 
by arras, but were a disjjersed multitude. Wherever a 
cave, or a thicket, or a morass, offered them shelter, 
thither they retired. This made it difficult for Caesar 
and his army to take their revenge on this perfidious 
race ; whom he could not attack with his united forces, 
nor, without great danger to his men, suffer them, in 
small parties, to seek out the enemy in their hiding- 
places. He sent messengers therefore to the neigh- 
bouring states, inviting them ail, by the hopes of plun- 
der, to join in the extirpation of the Eburones. Accord- 
♦ 

^ The Adnatici were a diafinet people from the Ebaronea ; and their capital, ao- 
f^ording to inanj geog^rapherff, wa^ Nainar. Crevier, 
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g>^ numbers flocked suddenly thither front all 
parts. The Eburones were attacked on all sides, and 
the havoc continued till the seventh day, which Caesar 
had appointed for returning to his camp. It then evi- 
dently appeared, says Caesar, what influence fortunehas 
in war. The report being spread among the Germans 
beyond the Rhine, that the territories of the Eburones 
were given up to be plundered, and that all without dis- 
tinction were invited to share in the spoil, the Sicambri, 
who had afforded a retreat to the Usipetes and Tench- 
theri (spoken of above), assembled immediately a body 
of 2000 horse, passed the river in barks, about thir- 
ty miles below Caesar’s bridge and fort, and advanced 
directly towards the territories of the devoted nation. 
Many of the scattered people fell into their hands, and 
abundance of cattle ; and the invaders, allured by this 
success, pushed on still farther. Inquiring of the pri- 
soners concerning Cassar, they understood that he had 
left the country with his whole army, and was a great 
way off. What makes you lose your time (says one 
of the prisoners) in the pursuit of acquisitions trifling 
and insigniflcant, when fortune offers you so rich a 
booty ? In three hours you may reach Aduatica, where 
the Romans have deposited all their wealth. The gar- 
rison is hardly suflicient to line the rampart, much less 
to make sallies.” The Sicambri, full of hope, marched 
directly towards Aduatica, under the guidance of the 
captive who had given them the information. 

Cicero, who hitherto had kept his soldiers strictly 
within the camp, according to Caesar’s orders, nor had 
suffered so much as a servant to straggle beyond the 
lines, seeing the seventh day arrive, began to despair of 
Caesar’s return; who, he heard, was marched farther 
into the country. Wearied out therefore with the 
continual murmurings of the soldiers, who complained 
that he kept them up like men besieged; dhd not 
suspecting that any accident could befall him within the 
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small extent of three miles, especially from an enemy in 
a manlier totally dispersed, he sent out five cohorts 
to forage in a held, separated from the camp by only 
a single hill. About 300 men, M^ho had been sick, 
and were now pretty well recovered, joined the de- 
tachment : these were followed by almost all the ser- 
vants of the camp, together with a vast number of carts 
and carriage horses. In that very instant the German 
cavalry arrived, and, without discontinuing their course, 
entleavoured to force an immediate entrance by the 
Decuman gate. As their march had been covered by a 
wood, they were not perceived till they were just upon 
the camp ; insomuch that the suttlers who kept their 
booths under the rampart, had not time to retire within 
the intrenchments. The cohort upon guard could 
scarce sustain the first onset, so surprised and struck 
were the soldiers by the sudden and unexpected attack. 
The whole camp was in an uproar, every one inquiring 
of another the cause of the confusion ; nor could they 
determine which way to advance the standards, or where 
to post themselves. Some reported, that the camp was 
already taken ; others, that the Germans, having de- 
stroyed Caesar and his troops, were come victorious to 
assault it. The greater number, full of imaginary fears, 
called to mind the fate of Cotta and Sabinus, who pe- 
rished on that very spot. 

Among the sick in the garrison was P. Sextius Bacu- 
lus, a centurion of the first rank, of whom honourable 
mention has been already made. This officer, though 
he had not tasted food for five days, rushed unarmed out 
of his tent. Seeing the enemy at hand, and the danger 
extreme, he snatched up the first arms that offered, and 
posted himself in the gate of the camp. The centurions 
of the cohort upon guard followed his example, and for 
awhile sustained the enemies’ charge. Sextius expired 
under t' multitude of wounds, and was with difficulty- 
carried off by the soldiers. But the Romans now had 
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begun to resume their courage; so Tar at least as t6' 
mount the rampart, and make a show of defending 
themselves. 

Meantime the foragers, returning, heard the noise at 
the camp. They sent some horsemen before to learn 
the cause of it, who were quickly apprized of the dan- 
ger. The new levies, unexperienced in matters of war, 
fixed their eyes upon the officers, waiting their orders. 
Not a man was found so hardy and re.solute as not to be 
disturbed and disconcerted by the unexpected accident. 
The Germans, when they perceived the Roman ensigns 
at a distance, gave over the attack of the camp, imagin- 
ing at first that it was Caesar with the legions ; but dis- 
covering in a short time how few they were whom they 
had to deal with, fell upon them on all sides. 

The servants of the camp fled to the nearesst rising 
ground ; whence being presently driven, they threw 
themselves amongst the ranks of the cohorts, and there- 
by increased their terror. Some retired to a hill, there 
to defend themselves in the best manner they could: 
but the veteran soldiers of the detachment, mutually 
encouraging one another, and being led on by their 
commander, C. Trebonius, a Roman knight, broke 
through the midst of the enemy, and all to a man arrived 
safe at the camp. The servants and cavalry followed 
them, and assisting their retreat, were likewise by their 
bravery preserved. But the troops which had retired 
to the hill, being unexperienced in military affairs, did 
not persist in the resolution they had taken of defending 
themselves there, but in a short time, quitting the ad- 
vantage of their situation, endeavoured to gain the 
camp : but they failed .in the attempt : a . few only 
escaped ; the rest were surrounded and cut to pieces by 
the barbarians. 

The Germans, despairing now to force the camp, 
repassed the Rhine with the booty which they had de- 
posited in the woods : but, even when they, were gone, 

VOL. V. Y 
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the terror the Romans were under continued to be so 
great, that Volusenus, arriving in the camp the same 
night with the cavalry, could not persuade them that 
Caesar and the army were safe: they persisted in be- 
lieving that the infantry was wholly destroyed, and that 
the cavalry alone had escaped, it seeming to them al- 
together incredible, that the Germans would have dared 
to attack the camp, had no misfortune befallen the Ro- 
man army. Caesar’s arrival quickly put an end to their 
fears. 

Being informed of what had happened, he only com- 
plained of the sending out the cohorts to forage : ob- 
serving, that in war nothing ought to be left to fortune, 
whose power had shewed itself evidently in the sudden 
arrival of the enemy, and much more in their coming 
up unperceived to the very gates of the camp. But 
nothing in this whole affair appeared to him more won- 
derful than that the Germans, having crossed the Rhine 
with the purpose of plundering the territories of Am- 
biorix, should do him a most acceptable service, by 
falling upon the Roman camp. 

Caesar marched a second time to harass and distress 
the enemy, and having drawn a great number of troops 
together from the neighbouring states, sent them into 
all parts upon this service. Such devastation was made, 
that it seemed likely, if the enemy escaped the sword 
for the present, they would afterward perish by famine. 
Nothing was left unattempted to take Ambiorix pri- 
soner, the parties that were sent out in search of him 
believing they should thereby gain the highest favour 
with Caesar, whose good fortune waited only this to 
render it complete. But all their endeavours were fruit- 
less: Ambiorix found means to hide himself in the 
woods and morasses ; whence removing privately in the 
night, he escaped into other countries accompanied only 
by four horsemen, in whom alone he durst confide. 

Caesar in this expedition had lost only two cohorts; 
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and, having laid waste the whole country, led back his 
army into the territories of the Rhemi. There he sum- 
moned a general assembly of Gaul, to examine into the 
affiiir of the Senones and the Carnutes: and having 
|}assed sentence against Acco, the author of the revolt, 
ordered him to be executed on the spot. Some, fearing 
a like fate, fled ; whom having banished by a decree of 
the assembly, he quartered two legions in Treves, two 
among the Lingones, and the remaining six in the 
country of the Senones : and, having provided the army 
with corn, he went, pursuant to his design, into Italy, 
to hold the assemblies of Cisalpine Gaul. 

While Caesar was on the Italian side of the Alps, the J- c»« 
Gauls on the other side plotted a general revolt: and >.7. 
made a more vigorous effort, than they had ever done 
before, to shake off the Roman yoke. The execution 
of Acco, chief of the Senones, had alarmed all the great 
men, each thinking himself exposed to the same treat- 
ment. And what more especially encouraged their 
making an attempt at this time to recover their freedom, 
were the intestine commotions and seditions at Rome, 
which the death of Clodius had occasioned, and which 
they thought would detain Caesar a long time in Italy. 
Besides, as his ten legions were stationed in the remote 
extremity of Gaul, on the north and the east, if the 
country between him and them revolted, it would not 
be easy for him to rejoin them, when he .should be at 
leisure to do it ; nor would the legions, without their 
general, dare to leave their winter-quarters : and, lastly, 
they came to this conclusion, that it was better to die 
bravely in the field, than not. regain their former mar- 
tial glory, and the libei;ty derivetl to them from their 
ancestors. 

Such were the debates and resolutions in the private 
councils of the Gauls, held in woods^and remote places 
for the sake of secrecy. The Carnutes, declaring them- 
selves ready to submit to any danger for the common 

Y 2 
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safety, oficrecl to be the first to take up arms against 
the Romans ; and because the exchan^ng of hostages 
might occasion a too early discovery of their design, 
they proposed, that the other states should bind them- 
selves by a solemn oath, sworn before the military en- 
signs collected together (which is the most sacred ob- 
ligation among the Gauls), not to abandon them during 
the course of the war. This offer of the Carnutes- was 
received with universal applause, and the oath taken by 
all piesent : after which, the time for action being fixed, 
the assembly separated. 

When the appointed day came, the Carnutes, headed 
by two men of desperate resolution, flew on a sudden 
to Genabum, massacred the Roman citizens who had 
settled there on account of trade, and seized their 
effects. — Among ,,he slain was C. Fufius Cotta, a Ro- 
man knight of eminence, to whom Caesar had com- 
mitted the care of supplying the army with provisions. 
The fame of this massacre soon spread into all the pro- 
vinces of Gaul : for, when any thing extraordinary and 
important happened, it was their custom to publish it 
from place to place by outcries, which, being successively 
repeated by men stationed on purpose, were carried with 
■incredible expedition over the whole country. And 
thus it was on the present occasion ; what had been 
done at Genabum about sunrising, was known before 
nine at night in the territories of the Arverni, a distance 
of 160 miles. 

Instigated by this example, Vercingetorix, the son of 
Oeltillus, of the nation of the Arverni, a young noble- 
man of great power and interest (whose father had pre- 
sided over all Celtic G-aul, and for aiming at the sove- 
reignty had been put to death by his countrymen), call- 
ing his clients and followers together, easily persuaded 
them to a revolt. His design being discovered, the 
people immediately flew to arms; and Gobanitio, his 
uncle, with the other principal men of the state, dread- 
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ing the consequences of so rash an enterprise, united 
all their authority against him, and expelled him the 
city of Gergovia.’ But Vercingetorix, not discouraged 
by this opposition, having engaged in his service a con- 
siderable number of outlaws and fugitives, soon made 
himself master of Gergovia, and drove out of the coun- 
try all those who had so lately forced him to leave that 
city. He was, upon this, saluted king by his followers, 
and immediately dispatched ambassadors into all parts to 
exhort the confederate states to continue firm to their 
engagements. The Senones, Parisii, Pictones, Cadurci, 
Turones, Aulerci, Lemovices, Andes, and the nations 
bordering upon the ocean, readily came into the alliance, 
and with unanimous consent declared him generalissimo 
of the league. Invested with this authority, he de- 
manded hostages of the several states ; ordered them, 
at a prefixed time, to furnish him with a certain num- 
ber of men and arms; and more particularly applied 
himself to the raising of a numerous cavalry. To an 
extreme diligence, he joined an extreme rigour of com- 
mand : for greater faults, the criminals after having 
been tortured, were burnt alive ; and for lighter of- 
fences, they had their ears cut off, or one of their eyes 
put out, and were in that condition sent home to serve 
as an example to the rest. Thus, by the severity of his 
punishments, he obliged the irresolute to declare them- 
selves in his favour. 

Having assembled a considerable army, he sent Lu- 
terius of Quercy, a bold and enterprising man, with part 
of the forces, against the Rutheni;* and marched him- 
self into the territories of the Bituriges. This people, »'>•* of 
upon his arrival, dispatched ambassadors to the .^Idui, 
under whose protection they were, to demand succours 
against the enemy. The .^idui, by the, advice of the 
lieutenants Ceesar had left with (the army, ordered a 

*City or Auvergne, the ruins of which arc visible two leagues south-east of Cler- 
tnoiil : the luoanlaiu is still called Gergoie* 
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body of horse and foot to the assistance of the Bituriges ; 
but those troops advanced no farther than the banks of 
the Loire, which divides their country from that of the 
Bituriges, and after halting there a few days, returned 
home, pretending that they had received information, 
that in case they had passed the river, they would be 
treacherously attacked on one side by the Bituriges, 
whom they went to assist, and on the other by the 
Arverni. On their departure, the Bituriges immediately 
joined the forces of the revolted states.* 

[YEAR OF ROME 696.] 

Caesar, upon the first report of this insurrection, left 
Italy, and set out for Transalpine Gaul. On his arrival 
there he found it very difficult to resolve in what man- 
ner to join the army ; for should he order the legions 
to repair to the province, he foresaw they would be at- 
tacked on their march in his absence ; and should he 
himself proceed to the quarters of the legions, he was 
not without apprehension of danger, even from those 
states that seemingly continued faithful to the Romans. 

In the meantime Luterius of Quercy, who had been 
sent by Vercingetorix into the territories of the Rutheni, 
brought over that state to the alliance of the Arverni. 
of Advancing from thence among the Nitobrigi* and Ga- 
nho“r kali,! he received hostages from both nations ; and hav- 
ofoe- jjjor got together a numerous body of troops, drew to- 
wards Narbonne, to attack the Romans on that side. 
Caesar, informed of his design, thought it incumbent on 
him first to provide for the security of the province. 
He therefore flew to Narbonne, secured that town, 
placed garrisons in the towns of the Rutheni, subject to 
the Romans, also in those of the Volsci, Tolosati, and 
other states bordering upon the enemy. Luterius, not 
daring to march forwards among so many Roman gar- 

‘ For ihe cvenis and transactions at Runic in the year 700, see above, u. 140 — 
S67. 
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risons, thought proper to retire. Thus Osesar was left 
at liberty to execute the preset he had formed of pene> 
trating into the country of the Arverni, through the 
territories of the Helvii, which were separated from 
each other by the high mountain Cabenna. With this 
view he joined a part of the provincial forces, and the re- 
cruits he had brought from lUily, whom he had before 
ordered to rendezvous on the frontiers of the Helvii, 
and proceeding on his march, opened a way over the 
Cebenna, with infinite labour to the soldiers^, the moun- 
tain being covered with snow to the depth of six feet. 
The Arverni, who looked upon the Cabenna as an impe- 
netrable barrier, impassable in that season even to single 
men, were altogether unprepared on the arrival of the 
Romans ; and Caesar, to strike a general terror among 
them, ordered his cavalry to spread themselves on all 
sides over the country. 

Fame and messengers from the state soon informed 
Vercingetorix of the calamity of his country. The Ar- 
verni gathered round him, and with looks full of dis- 
may, conjured him to^ have regard to their fortunes, and 
not abandon them to the ravages of the enemy ; espe- 
cially as he now saw that the whole war was pointed 
against them. Vercingetorix, moved by their entreaties, 
broke up his camp, and marched towards Auvergne. 
This Caesar had foreseen: and his scheme being to 
amuse the enemy on that side, while he stole off to his 
legions, he stayed only two days in the camp ; and leav- 
ing young Brutus to command in his absence, with 
orders to disperse the cavalry as wide as he could, he set 
out on pretence of going for a reinforcement, promising 
to return, if possible,* in three days. But posting by 
great journeys to Vienne, he there joined the new-levied 
cavalry, whom he had sent thither some time before. 
From thence travelling day and njght, without taking 
any rest, through the country of the ^Bdui, to prevent 
by his expedition any designs they might form against 
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his person, he at length reached the. confines of the Lin- 
gones, where two of his legions wintered ; and sending 
iminediately to the rest, he drew them all together, be- 
fore the Arvemi could be apprized of his arrival in those 
parts. 

Vercingetorix, upon notice of this junction, led back 
his army into the territories of the Bituriges, and in- 
vested Gergovia, a town* belonging to the Boii, where 
they had been settled by Caesar after the defeat of the 
Helvetii, and made subject to the ^i^uan state. This 
motion of the enemy greatly perplexed the Roman ge- 
neral. If he continued encamped with his legions dur- 
ing the rest of the winter, and abandoned the subjects 
of the .^Edui to the attempts of the enemy, he had rea- 
son to apprehend that the Gauls, seeing him afford no 
protection to his friends, would universally revolt. On 
the other hand, if he took the field loo early, he risked 
the want of provisions and forage, by the great diffi- 
culty of procuring convoys. Resolving, however, not 
to submit to an affront that must for ever alienate the 
minds of his allies, he in the strongest terms enjoined 
the AEdui to be diligent in supplying him with the ne- 
cessary provisions, dispatched messengers to the Boii, to 
inform them of his approach, and exhort them to con- 
tinue firm to their duty : then leaving two legions with 
•s«5. the baggage of the whole army at Agendicum,* he be- 
gan his march to the relief of Gergovia. 

arrived the next day liefore Vellaunodunum,t ‘a 
noi5. city of the Senones, which surrendered after a siege of 
two days. In two days more he reached Genabum, 
where the Roman citizens had been lately massacred by 
the Carnutes. Cassar’s sudden approach had not left 
the enemy time to prepare for a defence ; they therefore 
attempted to make their escape in the night by a bridge 
over the Loire. To prevent the execution of such a 
desigu, Caesar had ordered two legions to bq in readi- 
ness under arms : and about midnight, being informed 
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by his scouts that the enemy were stealing off, he set fire 
to the gates of the town ; the legions entered, pursued 
the fugitives over the bridge, and almost entirely de- 
stroyed them. The town was plundered and burnt. 

Here Caesar passed the Loire, and, marching into the 
territories of the Bituriges, sat down before Noviodu- 
num.* The inhabitants sent deputies to treat of a sur- • 
rendry, but before the articles agreed upon could be 
put into execution, the cavalry of Vercingetorix ap- 
peared at a distance. This general of the Gauls, in- 
formed of Caesar’s approach, had raised the siege of 
Gergovia, and marched to meet the Romans. The be- 
sieged, on this prospect of relief, though they had al- 
ready given hostages, and received into the town some 
centurions and soldiers of the Roman army, with great 
clamours flew to arms, shut the gates, and manned the 
walls. The centurions in the town judging, from the 
noise among the Gauls, that they had some hew project 
in view, had cautiously posted themselves at one of the 
gates, and getting all their men together, retreated with- 
out loss to the camp. Caesar soon dispersed the ene- 
mies’ horse, which was not supported by the body of the 
army ; and the people of Noviodunum, disappointed and 
terrified at the defeat of their friends, seized immediately 
on all those who had been instrumental in breaking the 
capitulation, sent them prisoners to Ceesar’s camp, and 
delivered up the town. From thence Caesar marched 
on to Avaricum, the strongest and most considerable 
city pf the Bituriges. 

Vercingetorix, alarmed at the loss of so many towns 
in so short a time, called a general council of his follow- 
ers, and represented to them: “ That it was necessary 
to resolve upon a very different plan of war, from that 
which they had hitherto pursued ; and, instead of giving 
battle to the Romans, they should bend their whole 
aim to intercept their convoys and foragers ; that this 
might be easily effected, as they themselves abounded in 
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cavalry^ and in the present season of the year, there 
being no forage in the fields, the enemy must unavoid- 
ably disperse themselves into the distant villages for 
subsistence, and thereby give daily opportunities of de- 
stroying them : that, where life and liberty were at 
stake, poverty and private possession ought to be little 
regarded: that therefore the best resolution they could 
take was, at once to burn all their houses and villages, 
from the territories of the Boii to wherever the Romans 
might extend their quarters for the sake of forage : that 
they themselves had no reason to apprehend scarcity, as 
they would be plentifully supplied by those states, whose 
territories they were ready to defend at so great loss; 
whereas, the enemy must either be reduced to the ne- 
cessity of starving, or making distant and dangerous ex- 
cursions from their camp: that it equally answered the 
purpose of the Gauls, to defeat (he Roman army, or 
seize upon their baggage and convoys ; because, without 
these last, it would be impossible for them to carry on 
the war: that, in his opinion, they would do well to set 
fire even to the towns themselves, which were not strong 
enough to be perfectly secure against all danger ; as by 
this means they would neither become places of retreat 
to their own men, to screen them from military ser- • 
vice ; nor contribute to the support of the Romans by 
the supplies and plunder they might furnish he added, 

“ that though these things were indeed grievous, yet 
they ought to reflect that it was still more grievous to 
see their wives and children dragged into captivity, and 
be themselves put to the sword, the unavoidable fate of 
the conquered.” 

This proposal being approved by all, more than twenty 
cities of the Bituriges were burnt in one day ; the like 
was done in other states; nothing but conflagrations 
were seen over the whole country ; and though the na- 
tives bore this desolation with extreme regret, they com- 
forted themselves with the hoi>es, that it was the sure 
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way to a speedy victory, which would amply recompense 
their losses. The fate of Avaricum was . solemnly de- 
bated in council, whether it should be burnt or de- 
fended; the Bituriges falling prostrate on the ground, 
earnestly begged that they might not be obliged to burn 
with their own hands one of the most beautiful cities of 
Gaul, the ornament and the security of their state ; espe- 
cially as the town itself, almost wholly surrounded by a 
river and morass, and affording but one very narrow ap- 
proach, was, from the nature of its situation, capable of 
an easy defence. VercingetoriK at first opposed their 
request, but at length, moved by their prayers, and the 
generous compasssion of the army, he yielded, and sent 
a strong garrison to defend the town. 

This affair determined, he followed Csesar by easy 
marches, and chose for his camp a place surrounded with 
woods and marshes, about fifteen miles distant from Ava- 
ricum. There he had hourly intelligence by his scouts, 
of all that passed before the town; and sent his orders 
from time to time to the garrison. He kept a constant 
watch upon the Roman convoys and foragers, whom, 
notwithstanding their vigilance, he frequently cut off 
when necessity obliged them to seek for provisions at 
too great a distance. 

Caesar, having encamped on that side, where the river 
and morasses left a narrow access to the town, began to 
raise a mount, bring forward his battering engines, and 
prepare two towers of assault; without attempting to 
make lines of circumvallation, which the nature of the 
ground rendered impossible. He was continually soli- 
citing the .i^Ekluans and Boii for corn, but received no 
great supplies from either; partly through the negli- 
gence of the j^Ekluans, who were not zealous in the 
affair ; partly through the inability of the Boii, who, 
possessing an inconsiderable territory, soon consumed 
all the corn their land produced. The army were for 
many days altogether without bread, and had nothing 
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to appease their hanger but the cattle brought from dis- 
tant villages: yet not an expression was heard among 
the soldiers unworthy the majesty of the Roman name, 
or the glory they had acquired by former victories. 
And when Caesar visited the different quarters of the 
legions in person, and offered to raise the siege, if they 
found the famine insupportable; they with one voice 
requested him not to do it, adding, “ That, during the 
many years they had served under him, they never yet 
had met with any check, or formed any enterprise in 
which they had not succeeded ; that they could not but 
look upon it as inglorious to abandon a siege they had 
once begun ; and had rather undergo the greatest hard- 
ships, than not revenge the blood of the Roman citizens 
perfidiously massacred by the Gauls in Genabum.” 

And now the towers began to approach the walls, 
when Caesar was informed by some prisoners, that Ver- 
cingetorix, having consumed all the forage round him, 
had removed his camp nearer to Avaricum, and was gone 
himself at the head of the cavalry, and the light-armed 
. troops accustomed to fight in their intervals, to form an 
ambuscade for the Romans, in a place where it was sup- 
posed they would come the next day to forage. Upon 
this intelligence, setting out about midnight in great si- 
lence, he arrived the next morning at the enemies’ camp. 
But they, having had timely notice by their scouts, in- 
stantly conveyed their baggage and carriages into a thick 
wood, and drew up in order of battle on an open hill. 
Caesar immediately ordered all his soldiers to prepare for 
an engagement. 

The hill itself where the enemy stood, rising all the 
v/«y with an easy ascent, was almost wholly surrounded 
by a morass difficult and dangerous to pass, though not 
above fifty feet over. Here the Gauls, confiding in the 
strength of their post, and having broke down all the 
. bridges over the morass, appeared with an air of resolu- 
tion. They had formed themselves into different bodies. 


I* 
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according to their several states ; and planting seleci.de- 
tachinents at all the avenues and fords, waited with de- 
termined courage, that, if the Romans should attempt to 
force their way through, they might fall upon them from 
the higher ground, while embarrassed in the morass. 
The Romans, full of indignation, that the enemy should 
dare to face them, loudly demanded to be led to battle. 
Caesar checked their ardour, and endeavoured to make 
them sensible, that in attacking an army so strongly 
posted, the victory would be attended with the loss of 
many brave men ; adding, that he could not be too ten- 
der of the lives of those, whom he found ready to en- 
counter every kind of danger for his glory. Having by 
this speech comforted the soldiers, he led them back the 
same day to Avaricum, and applied himself wholly to the 
carrying on of the siege. 

Vercingetorix, upon his return to the camp, was ac- 
cused by the army of treason. The removal of his 
quarters nearer to those of the enemy, his departure at 
the head of all the cavalry, his leaving so many troops 
without a commander-in-chief, and the opportune and 
speedy arrival of the Romans during his absence ; all 
these things, they said, could not easily happen without 
design, and gave great reason to believe, that he had ra- 
ther owe the sovereignty of Gaul to Caesar’s favour, than 
to the free choice of his countrymen. To this charge 
he replied ; “ That the removal of his camp was occa- 
sioned by the want of forage, and made at their own ex- 
press desire : that he had posted himself nearer to the 
Romans, on account of the advantage of the ground, 
which secured him against all attack!. : that cavalry were 
by no means wanted in,a morass, but might have been 
extremely serviceable in the place to which he had led 
them ; that he purposely forbore naming a com- 
mander-in-chief at his departure, lest the impatience of 
the multitude should have forced him to give battle ; 
to which he perceived they. were ail strongly inclined. 
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through a certain weakness and efFeininaoy of inind^ that 
rendered them incapable of bearing iong fatigue : that 
whether accident or intelligence brought the Romans to 
their camp, they ought to thank, in the one case for- 
tune, in the other the informer, for giving them an op- 
portunity of discovering, from the higher ground, tbein> 
considerable number of the enemy, and despising their 
feeble efforts ; for, not daring to hazard an engagement, 
they had ignominiously retreated to their camp : that 
for his part, he scorned treacherously to hold an autho- 
rity of Csesar, which he hoped soon to merit by a victory, 
of which both he and the rest of the Gauls had now a 
certain prospect : that he was willing to resign the com- 
mand, if they thought the honour done him by that dis- 
tinction, exceeded the advantages procured by his con- 
duct.” He added . “ To convince you of the truth of 
what I have said, hear the Roman .soldiers themselves.” 
Instantly he produced some slaves, whom he had made 
prisoners a few days before, and whom by severity and 
hard usage he had brought to his purpose. These, ac- 
cording to the instructions they had received, declared, 

“ That they were legionary soldiers : that, urged by hun- 
ger, they had privately stolen out of the camp, to search 
for corn and cattle in the fields : that the whole army 
was reduced to so weak a condition, as no longer to be 
capable of supporting fatigue ; that the general had 
therefore resolved, if the town held out three days longer, 
to draw off his men from the siege.” “ Such (said Ver- 
cingetorixl are the services you receive from the man, 
whom you charge with treason. To him it is owing, 
that, without drawing a sword, you see a powerful and 
victorious army almost wholly destroyed by famine. 
He has, moreover, taken effectual care, that when ne- 
cessity compels them to seek refuge in a shameful flight, 
no state shall receive them into its territories.” 

The whole multitude set up a shout ; and, as their 
manner was, clashing their arms, to denote their appro- 
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bation of the speaker, proclaimed Vercingetorix a CCH*" 
summate general, whose fidelity ought not to be ques* 
tioned, and whose conduct deserved the highest praise. 
They decreed that 10,000 men, chosen out of all the 
troops, should be sent to reinforce the garrison of Ava- 
ricum $ it seeming too hazardous to rely upon the Bitu^ 
riges alone for the defence of a place, whose preserva- 
tion, they imagined, would necessarily give them the su- 
periority in the war. 

Though the Romans carried on the siege with incre- 
dible vigour, yet was their progress greatly obstructed by 
the address and contrivance of the Gauls. For they were 
a people of singular ingenuity, quick of apprehension, 
easily imitating whatever they saw practised by others. 
They turned aside, with ropes, the hooks made use of by 
the Romans, and after having seized them, drew them 
into the town with engines. They likewise endeavoured 
to undermine the mount; an art they were perfectly 
skilled in, as their country abounded with iron-mines. 
At the same time they raised towers on all parts of the 
wall, covered them with raw hides, and in frequent sal- 
lies by day and night, either set fire to the mount, or fell 
upon the workmen. In proportion as the Roman towers 
increased in height, by the continual addition to the 
mount, in the same proportion did they advance the 
towers upon their walls,” raising one story above another. 
And counterworking the mines with the utmost dili- 
gence, they either filled them with great stones, or 


^ The fortified towns, among the Gauls, had their walls mostly built in the fol- 
lowing manner. Long massy beams of wood were placed npon the ground, at the 
distance of two feel one from another, and so as to constitute by their length the 
thickness of the wall. These being ^ain crossed by others, which served to bind 
them together, had their intervals on flie inside filled op with earth, and on the out- 
side with large stones. The first rank thus completed and firmly joined, a second 
was laid over it, with the same distance between the beams; but these did not rest 
upon the beams of the order below, but were placed upon their intervals, and filled 
up as before with earth and stones. In this manner the work was carried to a 
proper height, and the bnilding was as useful as beautiful. For as the variety and 
regular intermixture of the materials pleased the eye, so the stone was proof against 
fire, and the beams against the battering-ram ; for being fastened ou the inside with 
continued planks, they could neither be disjointed nor thrown down. 
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pitch into theroj or th« mi^rs 

j;;§ft!ikea, bttrnt and sharpenc^j^t itke end* 

olstacles the Romaps met with in this 
sieg^ : But the spidiera, though much incommoded, 
during the whole time, with cold and perpetual rains, 
yet, by dint of labour, overcame all difficulties, and at the 
end of twenty-five days had raised a mount 330 feet 
broad, and eighty feet high. When it was brought al- 
most close to the walls, Cajsar, according to custom, at- 
tended the works, and encouraged the soldiers to labour 
-^thout intermission ; a little before midnight it was 
observed to smoke, the enemy having undermined. and 
fijped it. At the same time they raised a mighty shout, 
sallying from two of their gates, vigorously attacked 
works. Some threw lighted torches and dry wood 
the walls upon the mount, others pitch and all 


v^§c3«*ts of combustibles ; so that it was not easy to know 
l/PM' proper' first to send relief. But, as 

iC/seSar kept always two legions upon guard in the 
trenches, besides great numbers employed in the works, 
who relieved one another by turns, his troops were soon 
in a condition, some to oppose those that sallied from 
the town, others to draw off the towers, and make open- 
ings in the mount ; whilst the rest endeavoured to ex- 
tinguish the flames. 

The fight continued with great obstinacy during the 
remaining part of the night. The enemy still ept^r- 
tained hopes of victory, and persisted with the more 
firmness, as they saw the mantelets that cx)vered the 
towers burnt down, the Romans being unable to rescue 
them for want of shelter. Fresh troops were Continually 
advancing from the town to. relieve the &tigued, the 
enemy believing that the safety of Gaul depended on 
th|d , critical moment. “Here (says Cmsar) I canppt 
fgtbear ^mentioning a remarkable instance of intrepidity, 
^ I was. myself a witness upon this occasion. ,A 

Gaul, posted before the gate of the city^ tbr^w 
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into the fire balls of pitch and tallow to feed it. This 
man being exposed to the discharge of a Roman battery 
was struck through the side with a dart, and expired. 
Another striding over his body, immediately took his 
place. He also was killed in the same manner. A third 
succeeded ; to the third a fourth : nor was this danger- 
ous post left vacant, till the fire of the mount was extin- 
guished, the enemy repulsed on all sides, and an- end 
put to the conflict.” 

The Gauls having in vain tried all methods of de- 
fence, consulted the next day about leaving the town, in 
consequence of the orders they had received from Ver- 
cingetorix. This they hoped easily to effect in the 
night ; as that general’s camp was not far ofl’ and the 
morass between them and the Romans would serve to 
cover their retreat. Night came, and the besieged were 
preparing to put their scheme in execution ; when 
suddenly the women running out into the streets, and 
throwing themselves at their husbands’ feet, conjured 
them with many tears, not to abandon to the fury of an 
enraged enemy them, and their common children, whom 
nature and weakness rendered incapable of flight. Find- 
ing their entreaties ineffectual (for, in extreme danger, 
fear often excludes compassion), they began to set up a 
loud cry, to inform the Romans of the intended escape. 
This alarmed the garrison, who, apprehending the pas- 
sages would be seized by the enemy’s cavalry, desisted 
from their attempt. 

Next day Caesar brought forward the tower, and gave 
the necessary directions concerning the works. A heavy 
rain chancing just then to fall, he thought it a favour- 
able opportunity of effecting his purpose, especially as 
he observed that the walls were negligently guarded. 
Wherefore, ordering the soldiers to abate a little of their 
ardour in the works, and having instructed them in what 
manner to proceed, he exhorted the legions, who ad- 
vanced under cover of the machines, to seize at last the 

A'OL. V. z 
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fruit of so many toils. Then promising rewards to those 
who should first scale the town, he gave the signal of 
attack. The Romans rushed suddenly upon the enemy 
from all parts, and in a moment possessed themselves of 
the walls. The Gauls, terrified at the vigour of the as- 
sault, and driven from their towers and battlements, 
drew themselves up in the form of a triangle in the mar- 
ket-place, expecting that the Romans would advance to 
attack them. But observing that they still kept upon 
the walls, and were endeavouring to get possession of 
their whole circuit, they began to fear lest they should be 
shut up on every side. Therefore, throwing down their 
arms, they ran tumultuously to the farthest part of the 
town, where many of them were slain by the legionaries, 
the narrowness of the gates obstructing their flight. 
Others were slaughtered by the cavalry without the 
walls. The Romans, regardless of plunder, but eager to 
revenge the massacre of Genabum, and exasperated by 
the obstinate defence of the place, spared neither okl 
men, women, nor children ; insomuch, that of all that 
multitude, amounting to about 40 , 000 , scarce 800 who 
had quitted the town upon the first alarm escaped safe 
to Vercingetorix. lie received them into his camp in 
the dead of the night ; for, fearing lest their entrance by 
day, and in a body, should occasion a tumult among the 
troops, he had sent out his friends, and the principal no- 
blemen of each province, to meet them by the way, and 
conduct them to the quarters of their several states. 

Vercingetorix. having called a council, comforted the 
soldiers, and exhorted them not to be discouraged by 
their late misfortune. He said, “ The Romans had not 
overcome by bravery, or in tlic field, but by their ad- 
dress and skill in sieges, an art the Gauls were little ac- 
quainted with ; that they deceived themselves, who in 
war expected success to attend every enterprise; that 
he himself, as they all knew, had never advised the de- 
fiance of Avaricum, and could not but impute the present 
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(lisaster to the imprudence of the Bituriges, and the too 
easy compliance of the rest : that he hoped, however, 
soon to compensate their loss by superior advantages, as 
he was using his utmost endeavours to bring over the 
other states, which had hitherto refused their concur- 
rence, and to form one general confederacy of all Gaul, 
against whose united strength, not the whole world 
would be able to prevail : that he had even in a great 
measure effected his design, and in the meantime only 
required of them, for the sake of the common safety, 
immediately to fortify their camp, the better to secure 
themselves from the sudden attacks of the enemy.” 
This speech was not unpleasing to the Gauls, and the ra- 
ther, that notwithstanding so great a blow, Vcrcingcto- 
rix neither retired from public view, nor seemed to have 
lost any thing of his wonted courage. They even enter- 
tained a higher opinion of his prudence and foresight; 
as from the first he had advised the burning of Ava- 
ricum, and at last sent orders to abandon it. Thus ill 
success, which usually sinks the reputation of a com- 
mander, served only to augment his credit, and give him 
greater authority over the troops. At the same time, 
from the assurances he had given them, they were full 
of hopes that the other states would accede to the alli- 
ance. And now for the first time the Gauls set about 
fortifying their camp; being so humbled by their late 
misfortunes, that, though naturally impatient of fatigue, 
they submitted to every task imposed upon them by their 
general. 

Vercingetorix on his side was extremely active to 
bring over to the confederacy the other provinces of 
Gaul, endeavouring, by ^jrcsents and promises, to gain 
the leading men in each state. For this purpose he 
made choice of fit agents, who, by their address, or pe- 
culiar tie of friendship, were most likely to influence 
those to whom they were sent. He provided arms and 
clothing for the troops that had escaped from Avaricum, 

7 . 2 
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and to repair the loss sustained by the taking of that 
place, gave orders to the several states in alliance to 
furnish a certain number of men, and send them to 
the camp, by a day prefixed. At the same time he 
required of them, that all the archers, of which there 
were great numbers in Gaul, should be sought out and 
sent to the army. By these measures he soon filled up 
the places of those he lost at the siege of Avaricum. In 
the meantime Theutomatus, the son of Ollovico, and 
king of the Nitobrigi, whose father had been styled 
friend and ally by the senate of Rome, came and joinetl 
Vercingetorix with a great body of horse, which he had 
raised in his own territories, and in the province of Aqui- 
tain. 

Caesar finding great plenty of corn and other provi- 
sions at Avaricum, stayed there several days to refresh 
his troops, after their late sufferings from scarcity and 
fatigue. Spring was now approaching, and as the sea- 
son invited him to take the field, he resolved to march 
against the enemy, either to draw them out of the 
woods and marshes, or besiege them in their fortresses. 
While he was preparing for this expedition, deputies 
arrived from the .£dui to beg he would interpose his 
authority to settle the differences in their state. “ Every 
thing there (they told him) threatened an intestine 
war. That as it was their custom to be governed by a 
single magistrate, who possessed the supreme power for 
one year, two noblemen contended for that office: each 
affirming his election was according to law. The one 
was Convictolitanis, an illustrious and popular young 
man ; the other Cotus, of an ancient family, great au- 
thority, and powerful relations; whose brother Videlia- 
cus had held the same magistracy the year before: that 
the whole state was in arms, the senate and people 
divided; ‘ nor had they hopes of escaping a civil war, 
but in his care and timely endeavours to put an end to 
the contest.’’ 
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Although Caesar was sensible it would greatly preju- 
dice his affairs, to quit the pursuit of the war, and leave 
the enemy behind him : yet, reflecting on the mischiefs 
that arose from divisions, and desirous if possible to pre- 
vent so powerful a state, in strict amity with the people 
of Rome, and which he had always in a particular man- 
ner cherished and befriended, from having recourse to 
violence and arms, which might drive the party that 
least confided in his friendship to seek the assistance of 
Vercingetorix, he resolved to make it his first care to 
put a stop to the progress of those disorders. And 
because, by the constitutions of the ./Edui, it was not 
lawful for the supreme magistrate to pass beyond the 
limits of the state, that he might not seem to infringe 
their privileges, he resolved to go thither in person, and 
summoned the senate and the two candidates to meet 
him at Decetia. The assembly was very, numerous, 
and it appeared that Cotus had been declared chief ma- 
gistrate by his own brother, in presence of only a few 
electors privately called together, without regard to time 
or place, and even contrary to the express laws of the 
state, which prohibited two of the same family to hold 
the supreme dignity, while he who first obtained it was 
alive, or so much as sit together in the senate. Caesai 
therefore obliged Cotus to resign in favour of Convicto- 
litanis, who, upon the expiration of the office of the 
preceding magistrates, had been elected in due form 
by the priests. 

This sentence being passed, Caesar exhorted the 
.^Ldui to lay aside their quarrels, and apply themselves 
solely to the business of the present war ; to expect 
with confidence the full''recompence of their services, as 
soon as the reduction of Gaul should be completed ; and 
to send him immediately all their cavalry, and 10,000 
foot, to form a chain of posts for 'the security of his 
convoys. He then divided his army into two parts. 
Four legions, under the conduct of Labienus, he sent 
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against the Senones and Parisii, and the other six he 
led in person along the banks of the Allier, towards the 
territories of the Arverni, with a design to invest Ger- 
govia. Part of the cavalry followed Labienus : part re- 
mained witli Caesar. Vercingetorix having notice of 
these inolions, broke down all the bridges upon the 
Allier. and marched along the other side of the river. 

As both armies were continually in view, encamped 
almost over-against each other, and the enemies’ scouts 
so sUuionerl, that it was impossible for the Romans to 
malce a bridge for carrying over their forces, Caesar 
began to be uneasy, lest be should be stopped in his 
progress the greatest part of the summer, by the river, 
the Allier being seldom fordable till towards autumn. 
But he soon found means to compass his end. He 
encamped in a place covered by woods, over-against 
one of those bridges which Vcrcingciorix had caused to 
be broken down. The next day, remaining there con- 
cealed with two legions, he sent forward with all the 
baggage the other four, dividing them into six corps, 
that the number of the legions might appear complete, 
and ordered them to march as far as they could. When, 
by the time of the day, he judged they were arrived at 
the place of their encampment, speedily he rebuilt the 
bridge upon the old piles, the lower part of which the 
enemy had left standing ; marched over the troops he 
had with him, and having chose a proper place for his 
camp, recalled the rest of his forces. Vercingetorix 
being informed that the Romans had passed the river, 
marched on before them by long journeys, that he might 
not be forced to a battle against his will. 

Caesar, after five days’ march', came before Gergovia, 
where he had a slight engagement with the enemy’s 
cavalry. Having taken a view of the place, which he 
found situated on a very high hill, all whose approaches 
were extremely difficult, he not only despaired of reducing 
it by storm, but resolved not to invest it, till he had 
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secured a supply of provisions for his army. Vercinge- 
torix was encamped near the town, where he had dis- 
posed the forces of the several states in different divisions, 
separated one from another by moderate intervals. As 
his army covered the whole summits of the hill, it made 
a very formidable ap|)earance. Every morning, by 
daybreak, the chiefs of each state, who composed his 
council, assembled in his tent, to advise with him, and 
receive his orders; and he scarcely let a tlay pass with- 
out detaching some cav’alry, intermixed w'ith archers, to 
skirmish with the Romans, tliat he might make trial of 
the spirit and courage of his men. There was a rising 
ground, that joined to the foot of the hill on which the 
town stood, well fortified by nature, being very steep on 
all sides. This eminence, though of such importance 
to the (rauls, that if the Romans should get possession 
of it, they could in a great measure deprive them of 
water and forage, was yet but indifferently guarded. 
Cmsar therefore leaving his camp about midnight, dis- 
lodged the enemy before any assistance could arrive from 
the town, seized the hill, and having placed tw'o legions 
to defend it, drew a double ditch twelve feet deep from 
the greater to the lesser camp, that the soldiers might 
pass and repass without danger. 

While these things were transacted at Gergovia, 
Convictolitanis the /Ednan, to whom, as we have before 
related, Csesar had adjudged the supreme magistracy, 
being bribed by the Arverni, endeavoured to engage in 
the confederacy some young noblemen, the chief of 
whom were Litavicus and his brothers, of the most dis- 
tinguished family in the country. With these he shared 
the money he had received, and exhorted them to con- 
sider, Tliat they were free, and born to command ; 
that the ^dui alone obstructed the victory of the 
league, that their authority restraihed the other states 
from joining in the common cause, and that their con- 
currence in it would not leave the Romans a possibility 
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of supporting themselves in Gaul. That he himself' 
indeed was under some obligation to Caesar, at least so 
far as an equitable decision deserved that name, but he 
still owed more to his country ; adding, that the .5Ldui 
had no greater reason to have recourse to the Roman 
general, in what regarded their laws and customs, than 
the Romans had in the like case to apply themselves to 
the iEdui.” The representations of the magistrate, and 
the rewards he bestowed, soon prevailed with the young 
noblemen. They offered to become the chief conduc- 
tors of the enterprise ; and nothing remained but to 
consult on the proper means for accomplishing their 
design ; for they well knew, that the state would not be 
easily induced to engage in the war. It was agreed, 
that Litavieus should have the command of the 10,000 
foot appointed to join Caisar, and that his brother should 
be sent before. They also concerted in what manner 
the rest of the project should be executed. 

Litavieus having taken the command of the army,* 
and led them within thirty miles of Gergovia, suddenly 
called the troops together, and addressing them with 
tears: “Whither, soldiers (said he), arc we going? 
All our cavalry, all our nobility, are slain. Eporedorix 
and Virdumarus, men of the first quality in the state, 
accused by the Romans of treason, are put to death 
without a trial. But learn these tilings of those who 
have escaped the slaughter ; for, as to me, overwhelmed 
with grief for the loss of my brothers and kinsmen, I 
am unable to utter our calamities.’’ He then produced 
some, whom he had before instructed for that purpose, 
who repeated to the multitude, “ That the greatest part 
of the ABkIuan cavalry had been put to the sword, under 
pretence of their holding intelligence with the Arverni ; 
and that they themselves had escaped with great diffi- 
culty by nrixing with the Roman soldiers.” Hereupon 
the whole army called aloud to Litavieus, entreating him 
to provide for their safety; “As if (said he) there was 
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room for counsel, or any choice left, but that of march- 
ing directly to Gergovia, and joining the Arverni. Can 
we doubt, after so black an instance of Roman perfidy, 
but that they are already on their way to destroy us? 
Let us, therefore, if any spirit or courage remains in 
us, revenge the death of our countrymen, so unworthily 
slain, and put these inhuman spoilers to the sword.” 
He then pointed to some Roman citizens, who had taken 
the opportunity of their march to bring a large supply 
of corn and provisions to the camp. Instantly the con- 
voy was plundered, the Romans put to death with cruel 
torments, and messengers dispatched through all the 
territories of the iEdui, to spread the same forgery of 
the massacre of the cavalry and princes, and excite them 
to take the like vengeance on the common enemy. 

Eporedorix, the JEdiian, a young nobleman of dis- 
tinguished birth, and great interest in the state ; as like- 
wise Virduraarus, of the same age and equal authority, 
though not so well descended (whom Caesar, on the re- 
commendation of Divitiacus, had raised from a low con- 
dition to the highest dignities), were both at this time 
in the Roman camp. Between these two was a compe- 
tition for greatness ; and in the late dispute about the 
magistracy, the one had declared warmly for Convicto- 
litanis, the other for Cotus. Eporedorix, having notice 
of Litavicus’s design, came at midnight to Ctesar's tent, 
discovered the whole plot, and entreated him not to 
suffer the state, through the mischievous counsels of a 
few young men, to fall off from the alliance of the Ro- 
mans, which he foresaw must happen, if they should 
join the enemy with so many thousand men, whose 
safety would neither be ifeglected by their relations, nor 
disregarded by the state. 

This intelligence gave Caesar extreme concern, be- 
cause he had always had a particulaf regard for the 
.■^Edui. He therefore immediately drew out four le- 
gions, together with all the cavalry ; nor had he time 
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to contract his camp, because the affair seemed wholly 
to depend .upon expedition. He left C. Fabius. his 
lieutenant, to command in his absence with two legions. 
Litavicus’s brothers, whom he ordered to be seized, had 
some time before escaped to the enemy. Having ex- 
horted the soldiers to bear the fatigue cheerfully in so 
pressing a conjuncture, tlicy marched with great alacrity, 
and about fivc-and-tvventy miles from Gergovia came 
within sight of the 7li!dui. Caesar immediately detached 
the cavalry to retard and stop their march ; but with 
strict charge to abstain from slaughter. He ordered 
Eporedorix and Virdumarus, whom the TEdui had la- 
mented as dead, to ride up and down among the squad- 
rons, and call to their countrymen. They were soon 
known, and Litavieus’s forgery being detected, the .rTildui 
stretched out their hands, offered to submit, and, throw- 
ing down their arms, begged their lives might he spared. 
Litavicus, with his clients (who by the custom of the 
Gauls cannot without infamy abandon their patrons, 
even in the greatest extremity of fortune), fled to 
Gergovia. 

Caesar, having dispatched messengers to the jiEdui to 
inform them, that from a regard for their state he had 
spared those, whom by the right of war he might have 
put to the sword, after allowing the arm}' three hours’ 
rest, marched back to Gergovia. About half way he was 
met by a party of horse, sent by Fabius, to acquaint him 
with the danger that threatened his camp. They told 
him, “ That the enemy had attacked it with all their 
forces, relieving the fatigued with supplies of fresh men, 
while the Romans were kept to continual labour ; for 
the vast extent of ground they had to defend obliged 
them to be perpetually upon the rampart. That the 
multitude of arrows and darts discharged by the Gauls 
had wounded many of the soldiers, notwithstanding the 
protection received from the engines, which yet had 
been of good service in repelling the assailants : that 
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Fabius, upon the retreat of the enemy, had closed up all 
the gates of the camp except two, carried a breastwork 
quite round the rampart, and made a preparation for sus- 
taining the assault the next day.” Oresar, upon this 
news, hastened his march with all diligence, and, se- 
conded by the ardour of the troops, arrived in the camp 
before sunrising. 

While these things passed at Cergovia, the vEdiii, 
upon receipt of the first dispatches from Litavicus, stayed 
not for the confirmation of the report ; but prompted, 
some by avarice, others by revenge, and many hurried 
on by a levity and rashness natural to that people, who 
are always ready to give credit to every Hying rumour, 
ran immediately to arms, plundered the Roman citizens, 
killed some of them, and sold others for slaves. Con- 
victolitanis incited to the utmost this fury of the multi- 
tude, that, by engaging them in desperate acts of vio- 
lence, he might render a return to right measures the 
more difficult. At his instigation, they obliged M. 
Aristins, a military tribune, who was upon his way to 
join the army, to quit Cabillonum, promising not to mo- 
lest him in his journey: they engaged also several Ro- 
man merchants, who resided there on account of traffic, 
to quit their habitations ; then attacking them trea- 
cherously on the road, they stripped them of their bag- 
gage, and invested day and night those who made re- 
sistance. But as soon as they had intelligence that all 
their troops were in Caesar’s power, they ran to Aris- 
tius ; assured him that nothing had been done by public 
authority ; ordered informations to be brought against 
those who had been concerned in pillaging the Romans; 
confiscated the estates of Litavicus and his brothers, and 
sent ambassadors to Caesar, to excuse what had hap- 
pened. This they did with a view to recover their 
troops: but unwilling to part with thd plunder, in which 
great numbers had shared, conscious of guilt, and dread- 
ing the punishment they deserved, they began privately 
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to concert measures of war, and by their ambassadors 
solicited other states to join them. Though Caesar was 
not ignorant of those practices, he spoke with the great- 
est mildness to the iEduan deputies, assuring them that 
he would not consider the imprudence and levity of the 
multitude as a crime of the whole nation, nor upon that 
account lessen his regard for the state. Apprehending, 
however, a universal revolt of Gaul, and that he might 
be surrounded by all the forces of the states at once, he 
began to think of retiring from Gergovia, and drawing 
his whole army again into a body ; yet in such a man- 
ner, that the retreat, occasioned by the fear of a general 
insurrection, should not carr^' with it the appearance of 
a jflight. 

While he was intent on these thoughts, fortune 
seemed to present him with an opportunity of acting 
against the enemy with success, l or coming into the 
lesser camp, to take a view of the works, he observed a 
hill quite destitute of troops, that for some days before 
was scarce to be seen for the multitude that covered it. 
Wondering what might be the cause, he inquired of the 
deserters, who flocked daily in great numbers to his 
camp. They all agreed with Caesar’s scouts, that the 
back of the hill was almost an even ground, but narrow 
and woody in that part where a passage led to the other 
side of the town : that the enemy were extremely afraid 
of losing this post, because the Romans, w'ho had already 
possessed themselves of one hill, if they should seize the 
other, would in a manner quite surround them, become 
masters of all the outlets, and entirely cut off their 
forage : that Vercingetorix had therefore drawn all his 
forces on that side, in order to fortify the passage. 

Cassar, upon this intelligence, dispatched some squad- 
rons of cavalry towards that place about nndnight, or- 
dering them to ride up and down with as much noise as 
possible. At day-break he drew a great number of 
mules and carriage-horses out of the camp without 
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the usual harness, and furnishing the grooms and wag- 
goners with helmets, to make them appear like cavalry, 
commanded them to march round the hill. With these 
he joined some squadrons of horse, who, for the greater 
show, were to range a little more freely. The whole 
detachment had orders to move towards the same place, 
taking a very large circuit. All these dispositions were 
seen from the town, which commanded a full view of 
the Roman camp, though the distance was too great to 
distinguish objects with certainty. At the same time 
Caesar, the more effectually to deceive the enemy, de- 
tached a legion towards the eminence ; and when it 
was advanced a little way, stationed it at the foot of the 
hill, affecting to conceal it in the woods. This increas- 
ing the suspicion of the Gauls, they immediately led all 
their forces to defend that post. Caosar seeing their in- 
trenchmcnts abandoned, made his soldiers cover the 
military ensigns and standards, and file off in small par- 
ties from the greater to the lesser camp, that they might 
not be perceived from the town. He then opened his 
designs to his lieutenants, whom he had appointed to 
command the several legions, directing them above all 
things to moderate the ardour of the soldiers, that the 
hope of plunder, or desire of fighting, might not carry 
them too far. He represented to them the danger fhey 
were exposed to by the disadvantage of the ground, for 
which there was no remedy but dispatch ; and that he 
intended only to make a sudden attack, not to fight a 
battle. These precautions taken, he gave the signal to 
engage, and at the same time dispatched the JEAxsi by 
another ascent, to charge the enemy on the right. 

The wall of the towm was about 1,200 paces distant 
from the foot of the hill, without reckoning the breaks 
and hollows. The compass the troops were obliged to 
take, to moderate the steepness of thejascent, added still 
to this space upon the march. About half way up the 
hill, the Gauls had run a wall of large stones, six feet 
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high, the better to defend themselves against the attacks 
of the Romans. Between this and the plain, the enemy 
had no troops ; but the upper part of the hill, to the 
very walls of the town, was crowded with the camps of 
their several states. 

The signal being given, the Romans immediately 
mounted the hill, scaled the nearest wall, and possessed 
themselves of three, of the enemies’ cam|js. Such too 
was the expedition wherewith they carried them, that 
coming suddenly upon Theutomatus, king of the Nito- 
brigi, as he was reposing himself in his tent about noon, 
he very narrowly escaped being taken : he was obliged 
to fly half naked, and had his horse wounded under him. 

CsBsar, having accomplished all he had in view, or- 
dered a retreat to be sounded ; and the tenth legion, 
which fought near his person, obeyed ; the other legions 
did not hear the signal, being separated from him by 
the valley ; but the lieutenant and military tribunes, ac- 
cording to the instructions given by Caesar in the begin- 
ning, commanded them to halt. Nevertheless, elated 
with the hopes of a speedy victory, and the remembrance 
of their former success, they thought nothing imprac- 
ticable to their valour ; nor did they desist from the 
pursuit, till they had reached the walls and gates of the 
town. Upon this a great cry arising from all parts, 
those that were farthest from the place of assault, terri- 
fied by the noise and tumult, and imagining the enemy 
already within the gates, quitted the town with precipi- 
tation. The women throwing their money and clothes 
from the walls, with naked breasts and extended arms, 
conjured the Romans to spare their lives, and not, as 
at Avaricum, sacrifice all to their resentment without 
distinction of age or sex. Some being let down from 
the wall, delivered themselves up to the soldiers. L. 
Fabius, a centurion of the eighth legion, told his troop, 
that he had not yet forgot the plunder of Avaricum, 
and was resolved no man should enter the place before 
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liim. Accordingly, having with the assistance of three 
of his company got upon the town wall, he helped them 
one after another to do the like. 

In the meantime the Gauls, who, as we have before 
related, were gone to defend the post on the other side 
of the town, excited by the cries of the combatants, and 
the repeated accounts that the enemy had entered the 
place, sending all the cavalry before to stop the progress 
of the Romans, advanced in great crowds to the attack, 
and as they arrived drew up under the walls. They soon 
became formidable by their multitude, and the women, 
who a little before had implored the compassion of the 
Romans, now began to encourage their own troops, shew- 
ing their dishevelled hair, and producing their children, 
according to the custom of the Gauls. The contest 
was by no means equal either in respect of numbers, 
or of the ground ; and the Romans, already fatigued 
with their inarch, and the length of the combat, were 
little able to sustain the attack of fresh and vigorous 
troops. 

Caesar, perceiving the disadvantages his troops la- 
boured under, began to fear the event : sending there- 
fore to Sextius his lieutenant, whom he had left to 
guard the lesser camp, he ordered him to draw out the 
cohorts with all expedition, and post them at the foot of 
the hill upon the enemies’ right : that if the legions 
engaged should give way, the cohorts might deter the 
Gauls from pursuing them. He himself advancing a 
little with the tenth legion, waited the issue of the 
combat. 

While the conflict was maintained with the utmost 
vigour on both sides ; the enemy trusting to their post 
and numbers, tlie Romans to their courage ; suddenly 
the j^Idui, whom Caesar had detached by another ascent 
on the right to make a diversion, appeared on the open 
flank of his men. As they were armed after the man- 
ner of the Gauls, this sight greatly terrified them, and 
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though the ^dui extended their right hands in token 
of peace, yet still the Romans imagined it a stratagem 
to deceive them. At the same time L. Fabius the cen- 
turion, and those who had mounted the wall with him, 
being surrounded and slain, were thrown down by the 
enemy from the battlements. M. Petreius, a centurion 
of the same legion, who had endeavoured to force the 
gates, finding himself overpowered, and despairing of 
safety, because he was already covered with wounds, 
turned to the soldiers that followed him, and said : 
“ Since I find I am unable to save both myself and you, 
I will do my utmost to preserve your lives, which, 
through too eager a desire of glory, I have brought 
into this danger ; seize the opportunity and retire.” 
Then rushing on, killed two of the enemy, drove the 
rest from the gate, and seeing his men approach to his 
assistance, he cried, “ In vain do you endeavour to pre- 
serve my life : my blood and strength forsake me. Go 
therefore, while you may, and rejoin your legion.” Con- 
tinuing still to fight, he expired soon after, generously 
sacrificing his own life to the safety of his followers. 

The Romans, thus pressed on’ all sides, were at length 
driven from the place. But the tenth legion, which 
had been posted on a more advantageous ground to 
cover their retreat, checked the impetuous pursuit of 
the Gauls, and was sustained by the cohorts of the 
thirteenth legion, who had quitted the lesser camp un- 
der Sextius, and possessed themselves of an eminence. 
The legions having reached the plain, immediately 
halted, and faced about towards the enemy ; who, ad- 
vancing no farther than the foot of the hill, returned 
back to their intrenchments. ,The Romans lost forty- 
six centurions, and about 700 men. 

Caesar having assembled the army the next day, se- 
verely blamed the temerity and avarice of the soldiers, 
“ That they had taken upon themselves to judge how 
far they were to proceed, and what they were to per- 
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regarding neither the signal' ! 

orde^. ^ their officers. He i^prc^ai^tlid 

danger ^4 %hting on disadvantageous gttH»n4>: anil re- 
mijt^lid them of his own conduct at the si^e. of Ava- 
;r!i|sinn» wheD,i having surprised the enemy without a 
genera), and without cavalry, he. had cho^n rather to 
give up a certain victory, than, by attaclcing them in a 
d^d^ult post, hazard a considerable loss : that as much 
ipj^e admired their courage, which neither the intrenclik' 
^nts of the ca^psb nor the height of the hill, nor 
walls of the town, could check ; so much did he blame 
their licentiousness and arrogance, who thought '.t.he|; 
knew more than their general, and could see 
than him the way to conquest : that he looked:^! ^ 
obedience and moderation as virtues no less essent 
a good soldier, than valour and magnanimity.” ' In’.; 
end he exhorted them, “ not to be discouraged by 
late misfortune, nor ascribe that to the braver^fii 
enemy, which was entirely owing to the dis(|dv? 
of the ground on which they fought.” He st^,^ 
sisted in his design of retiring from Gergovia, but first 
drew out his legions on* the plain, and offered battle to 
the enemy ; which Vercingetorix declined, not thinking 
it advisable to quit the advantage of his situation : and 
CpeMf returned to his camp, after a small but successful 
skirmish between the cavalry. The following day ho 
again drew out his army, and thinking he had done 
enough to confirm the courage of his own men, and 
abate the- pride of the Gauls, he decamped, and marched 
towards the territories of the .^Sklui. The enemy ma<k: 
no attempt to pursue him. He arrived the ffiird day 
nn sthe banks of the Allier, and having repaired the 
^idge, passed over with his whole army . 

Eporedorix and Viridomarus informed him* that 
was gone with all tlm cavalry to solicit tb# 
i^nt to revolt ; : and that imported greatly, that tbiy 
should be there before him, to con^rm the stale in theib: 
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attadimient 4o tbe Romans, though .Ciaasar was l»y 
Bfiany proofs fully convinced of tshe perfidy of the iBdni} 
and -foresaw that the departure of these 'inen 'Wookl 
hasten the revolt^, yet, not to give ground of ofl^oe, or 
betray -any fear, he did not think it advisable to detain 
them. After enumerating the many - services , he had 
done the .^dui ; ** That having found (hem Iqw and 
depressed, shut up within their towns, deprived of their 
lands, without troops, tributaries to their enemies, end 
igncminiously obliged to give hostages^ he had not only 
restored' them to their former condition, but’ had raised 
diem to a degree of power and authority beyond what 
th^ had ever possessed he dismissed them. 

;^ov}odunum was a town belonging to the .^Idui, 
conveniently situated on the banks of the> Loire. Here 
Osesar had lodged all the hostages of Gaul, his pro- 
visions, the public money, and great part of his awn 
and his army’s baggage : - here also he .kept the horses 
‘brought from Italy and Spain for the service of the war. 
When Eporedorix and Viridomarus arrived-at this place, 
and were informed how the ./^Ekluan state was disposed : 
“ That Litavicus had been received into Bibracte; that 
Convictolitanis, the chief magistrate, and almost all the 
senate, had repaired thither to meet him ; that ambas- 
sadors had been publicly sent to Vercingetorix, to con- 
clude a treaty of alliance they thought the present 
favourable opportunity was by no means to be neglected. 
Having therefore put to the sword the garrison of No- 
viodunum, with all the Romans found in the place, they 
divided the money and horses, ordered the hostages- to 
be conducted to Bibracte, and set fire to the town. 
Then drawing together the tropps cantoned in the neigh- 
bourhood, they placed guards along the banks of the 
Loire, and - began to scour the country with their ca- 
valry, in order to cut ofF Caesar’s convoys, and oblige 
him, through want of provisions, to return into the 
Roman province. This they thought the more easy to 
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eSkctf as the Loire was then considerably swelled 
the ibetting of the snow, and did not appear to beany 
where fordable. 

Csesar, sensible that a retreat into the Roman pro> 
vinoe over the Cebenna would be both inglorious and 
difficult, and that it was necessary to rejoin Labienus 
with the legions under his command, and come to au 
action with the enemy before they could draw all their 
forces together, resolved to cross the Ijoire, though he 
should be underup necessity of building a bridge over it. 
Therefore, marching day and night with the utmost di> 
ligence, he arrived unexpectedly on the banks of the rir. 
ver. His cavalry very opportunely having found a ford» 
which however was so deep that the water reach^ to 
the shoulders of his men, he placed his horse higher 
up in order to break the stream, and carried over hi^ 
army without loss ; the enemy being so terrified at his 
boldness, that they did not dare to make any opposition. 
Finding an abundance of corn and cattle in the fields, 
he plentifully supplied his army, and directed his march 
towards the country of the Senones. 

While Csesar was thus employed, Labienus on his 
side, leaving at Agendicum, to guard his baggage, the 
new levies lately arrived from Italy, marched with four 
legions to Lutetia, a town of the Parisii, situated in an 
island of the Seine. Upon notice of his approach, the 
enemy drew together a great army from the neighbour- 
ing states ; which was commanded by Camulogenus, 
an Aulercian, who, though very 'much advanced in age, 
was raised to that honour for his singular knowledge in 
the art of war. This general pitched his camp near Ihe^ 
town behind a large mor^s, whose waters ran into the 
Seine, and obstructed all the passages on that side. La- 
bienus attempted, by the means of hurdles covered with 
mould, to make a passage through it ; but not succeed- 
ing, he silently made off in the night, and retired as far 
as Melodunum, a city of the Senones, situated also in 
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an island of the Seine. There having seized about fifty 
boats, and filled them with soldiers, with a view of storm- 
ing the town ; the inhabitants, terrified at this new tnan^- 
ner of attack, and being too few to defend the place, be- 
cause the greater part of them had joined Camulogenusi 
yielded without making any resistance. Labienus imme- 
diately repaired the bridge, which had been cut down on 
his approach, crossed the Seine, and following the course 
of the river, marched back to Lutetia. The . Gauls, 
informed of his motions, set fire tq||the town, broke 
down the bridges, and encamped on the other side of the 
river over-against the Romans. 

It was now every where known, that Csesar had left 
Gergovia, and that the JBdui, with many other states .of 
Gaul, had joined in the revolt. It was likewise reported 
that Caesar had been obliged to return into -the Roman 
province. At the same time the Bellovaci, who bor- 
dered upon the territories of the Parisii, were raising 
troops with all diligence. In this situation of affairs, 
Ijabienus, menaced on one side by this warlike people, 
and pressed on the other by the army of Camulogenus, 
saw it was no proper time to think of making conquests, 
but rather in what manner to secure his retreat to Agen- 
dicum, where he had left all his baggage, with the rest 
of his troops, and from which place he was now sepa- 
rated by a large river. This he effected in the following 
manner. 

He had brought from Melodunum the fifty boats 
found there, the command of which he gave to as many 
Roman knights, and ordered them to fall down the ri- 
> ver silently four miles below Lutetia, and there wait bis 
arrival. Five cohorts, the le^t fit for action, were ap- 
pointed to guard the camp ; the other five of the same 
legion were directed to march up the river with all the 
baggage, making as much stir and noise as possible ; 
while a few barks that attended them increased this 
noise with their oars. Soon after their departura, be 
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inarched with three legions to the boats that waited fojr 
him, and passed them over. Camulogenus, informed 
at dayobreak of these motions, imagined that the legions 
were ordered to pass the river in three different places, 
and dividing his army into three corps, one he left to 
guard the passage over-against the Roman camp ; an- 
other had orders to march up the river as far as the Ro- 
mans should proceed that way ; and the rest, being the 
greatest part of his troops, be led himself against Labi- 
enus. On his approach, the Roman general drew up 
his army, and gave the signal for battle. At the first 
charge, the seventh legion, which formed the right wing, 
routed the left of the Gauls. But their right wing, 
where Camulogenus commanded in person, and which 
was engaged with the twelfth legion, maintained its 
ground with the utmost bravery ; the conflict was long 
and doubtful, till the seventh legion, leaving the pur- 
suit of the left, faced about and attacked the Gauls in 
the rear. Thus surrounded, they still obstinately main* 
tained the fight, and were with their general cut to 
pieces. Labienus, having gained a complete victory, 
retired to Agendicum, and from thence marched with 
all his forces and joined Caesar. 

The revolt of the ^lui gave great strength to the 
confederacy. Interest, money, authority, were all em- 
ployed to procure the concurrence of the states, that 
still continued quiet. The hostages found at Novioiiu- 
num were made a means to compel some of them. But 
it was with great reluctancy that the ^dui submitted to 
the command of Vercingetorix, an Arvernian; they loud- 
ly demanded to have the chief conduct of the war, which, 
not being consented to by Vercingetorix and his friends, 
the affair was referred to the decision of a general as- 
sembly of the revolted states, summoned to meet at Bi- 
bracte for that purpose, where the public voice declared 
Vercingetorix general-in-chief. 

Confirmed in his command, he demanded of the 
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states to furnish him with 1 5,000 horse. He told them. 
He was sufficiently provided with infantry, as he had 
no intention to refer the decision of the war to fortune, 
or hazard a pitched battle ; but would endeavour to in* 
tercept the convoys of the enemy by the means of his 
8uperior*cavalry ; which he judged the easiest and safest 
way to ruin them : that the confederates must resolve 
to destroy their corn and houses, and patiently submit 
to a present loss, which would be rewarded by perpe- 
tual liberty.” He ordered the .^Bdui and Segusii to 
raise 10,000 foot, to whom having joined 800 horse, he 
gave the command of them to Eporedorix’s brother, 
with directions to attack the Allobroges. On the other 
hand, he commissioned the Gabali, and some cantons of 
Auvergne, to make an irruption into the territories of 
the Helvii, and .ent the Rutheni, and Cadurci, into 
those of the Volsci-Arecomici. He neglected not, how- 
ever, both by public ambassadors and private agents, to 
solicit the concurrence of the Allobroges; endeavouring 
to gain the leading men by presents, and allure the 
state by an offer of the sovereignty of the Roman pro- 
vince. 

L. Caesar, who commanded in those parts, had levied 
twenty-two cohorts in the province, and with them pre- 
pared to make head on all sides. The Helvii venturing 
to come to an engagement with the enemy, were de- 
feated, and forced to shelter themselves in their walled 
towns. But the Allobroges, placing detachments at 
proper distances along the banks of the Rhone, guarded 
all the avenues of their country with great diligence. 

Caesar, seeing that the enemy was much superior in 
cavalry, and that his communication with Italy and the 
province was cut off, had recourse to his German allies 
beyond the Rhine, of whom he obtained a supply of ca- 
valry, with some light* airmed infantry accustomed to fight 
amongst them. On their arrival, finding that they were 
but indifferently mounted, he gave them the Horses of 
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the tribunee and other officers of his own artnyt and 
marched through the frontiers of the Lingones into the 
country of the Sequani, in order to be at hand to suc- 
cour the Roman province. 

The forces of the enemy from Auvergne, and the ca- 
valry of all the confederate states, were now met at the 
general rendezvous, and formed a very numerous army. 
Vercingetorix, elated with the prosperity of his affi.irs, 
and suffering himself to be led into a contempt of Caesar, 
who he thought had no other view, but of retiring into 
» the Roman province, rashly deviated from that prudent 
plan of war, which he had hitherto so steadily pursued. 
He followed the Romans, and posted himself at about 
four miles distance from their army in three camps'. 
Having assembled the officers of the cavalry, he endea- 
voured to persuade them that the time of victory was 
come. He told them, “ That the Romans were at last 
obliged to leave Gaul, and retreat into the province : that 
this retreat secured liberty for the present, but did not 
ascertain future tranquillity ; as the Romans would, 
doubtless, soon return with greater forces, and persist in 
the design of enslaving them : that it was therefore highly 
expedient to attack them now, while they marched en- 
cumbered with their baggage : that in this attack' their 
cavalry would never dare to stir from the main body of 
the army ; and if the infantry faced about, in order to 
assist them, they would thereby be unable to continue 
their march : if, as was more likely, they abandoned the 
baggage to provide for their own safety, they would be 
deprived of every conveniency, and return home covered 
with ignominy and reproach : that to strike a greater 
terror into the enemy, he would, during the action, keep 
all his infantry under arms before the camp.” These 
words were followed by the acclamations of all the 
Cavalry, who .proposed taking aq oath never to return 
hoihe, nor see again their parents, wives, or children, if 
they did not twice pierce through the Roman army. 
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This proposal being approved^ and the oath admioji- 
stored to all, Vercingetorix the next day attacked the 
Romans on their march ; he had divided his cavalry into 
three bodies, two of which moved towards the flanks of 
the enemy’s army, while the third began to charge and 
harass them in front. Caesar formed also his horse into 
three divisions, and ordered them to advance against the 
Gauls, while the infantry halted, and covered the bag- 
gage, which was received into the centre. Wherever 
the Roman cavalry gave way, or appeared hard pressed, 
thither Caesar sent detachments from the legions, which * 
both checked the progress of the Gauls, and confirmed 
the courage of his own men. At last the Germans on 
the right, having driven the enemy from an eminence, 
pursued them with great slaughter to the river, where 
Vercingetorix was posted with the infantry. The rest 
of the Gallic cavalry perceiving the defeat of their coun- 
trymen, and apprehensive of being surrounded, betook 
themselves likewise to flight. The AEduan noblemen 
of distinguished rank were brought prisoners to Caesar: 
Cotus, general of the cavalry, who the year before had 
been competitor with Convictolitanis for the supreme 
magistracy ; Cavarillus, who, after Latavicus’s revolt, 
was appointed to command the infantry ; and Eporedo- 
rix, who had been generalissimo of the JEduan forces 
in the war against the Sequani before Caesar’s arrival in 
Gaul. 

Vercingetorix seeing his cavalry routed, drew ofF the 
infantry, and immediately retreated towards Alesia, a 
town belonging to the Mandubii. Caesar pursued him 
till night, cut 3,CKX) of his rear to pieces, and arrived the 
next day before Alesia. After examining the situation 
of the town, he resolved to take advantage of the con- 
sternation of the enemy, and lay siege to it. 

Alesia was situated on the top of a very high hill, at 
the bottotn of which ran two rivers that washed it oh 
two sides. Before the town was a plain extending about 
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three miles in length, but on every other side the place 
was surrounded, at a moderate distance, by a ridge of 
hills, whose summits were nearly of an equal height. 
Under the walls, on the side facing the east, lay en- 
camped all the forces of the Gauls, which were de- 
fended by a ditch, and a rampart six feet high. The line 
of circumvallation made by the Romans took in a circuit 
of eleven miles. Their camp was conveniently situated, 
and strengthened with three-and-twenty redoubts, in 
which centinels were placed by day, and a strong guard 
by night. 

Whilst the Romans were employed in these works, 
Vercingetorix ventured another engagement with the 
cavalry, in the plain between the hills. The battle was 
sharply maintained on both sides, but the Romans be- 
ginning to give ground, Csesar detached the Germans 
to their assistance, and drew up the legions in order of 
battle before the camp, that he might be ready to oppose 
any sudden irruption of the enemy’s infantry. The sight 
of the legions encouraged his men ; the Gauls were put 
to the rout, and crowding upon one another in their 
flight, obstructed their entrance at the gates of their 
camp, and gave the Germans, who pursued them to their 
intrenchments, an opportunity of destroying great num- 
bers, and carrying off a multitude of prisoners. 

Vercingetorix now resolved to dismiss his cavalry, be- 
fore Caesar had completed his lines. At their departure 
he enjoined them, “ To repair to their respective states, 
and assemble all the men capable of bearing arms. He 
set forth the many services he had done them, and con- 
jured them not to neglect his safety, or abandon to the 
cruelty of the enemy qne who had deserved so well of 
the common liberty. He told them, that, if they were 
dilatory in the execution of his orders, 80,000 chosen 
men must perish with him : that ^e had scarce corn for 
thirty' days, and that with the utmost economy it could 
not be made to last much longer.” After giving these 
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itistHietlons, he sent thi^ away silently about nine at 
ni^t!, on the side where the Roman line was not yet 
finished. He then distributed among his soldiers all the 
cattle in the place, but ordered the corn to be brought 
in to him, resolving to' deliver it out sparingly and by 
measure. He entered the town with all his forces, and 
having prepared for an obstinate defence, waited for the 
expected succours. 

Gaesar, informed’ of these dispositions by the prisoners 
and deserters, constructed his fortifications in the fol- 
lowing manner. He first drew a perpendicular ditch 
twenty feet wide. All the other works he made' 400 
feet farther fiom the town than that ditch. This he did 
to secure his workmen from the darts of the enemy by 
day, and his works from sudden and nocturnal sallies. 
Observing, therelbm, the distance abovementioned, he 
made two other ditches, each fifteen feet broad, and as 
many deep, and filled the innermost, whiUh lay in a loW 
and level ground, with water from the river. Behind 
these he raised a rampart twelve feet high, strengthened 
with a parapet and battlements: and to prevent the 
enefny fi’om getting over, a fraise ran along the foot cif 
thti parapet, made of long stakes, and branches cut 
into points, like the horns of a stag. On the whole 
work were placed turrets, eighty feet distant one froth 
anothef*. 

But as the sdldiers were employed to fetch provisions, 
bring materials, and work at the fortifications, which 
considerably lessefied the number of troops left to de- 
fetid them, dnd as the enemy sometimes sallied out to 
attack the lines, Csesair judg^ it necessary to make the 
fUlOwin^ addition to his works,, that they might not re- 
f^uim So many iheii to guard thbm. Between the first 
add Second ditches that Were nearest the town, he run a 
trench five foef deep, and fiaed iti it small trees and 
brahCbes, the tops df Which he had caused to be 
^aipened. He then filled the trdtfeb with earth, so 
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that nothing appeared above ground but the sharp points 
of the branches, which must necessarily riin into those 
who attempted to pass them : and as there were fire 
rows of them, interwoven in a manner with each other, 
they could not be avoided. In the front of these he 
caused pits to be dug three feet deep, and sonrething 
narrower at bottom than at top. In these pits be fixed 
strong stakes, about the thickness of a man’s thigh, burnt 
and sharpened at the top, which rose only four inches 
above the level of the ground, info which they were 
planted three feet deeper than the pits, to keep them 
firm. The pits were covered with bushes to deceive the 
enemy. There were eight rows of them at the distance 
of three feet from each other, and disposed in the forih 
of a quincunx. The whole space between the pits and 
the advanced ditch was sowed with crows’ feet, or cal- 
trops, of an extraordinary size. 

These works completed, he drew another line four- 
teen miles in compass, constructed in the same manner 
as the former, and carried through the most even places 
he could find, to serve as a barrier gainst the enemy 
without ; that if the Gauls should attack the camp, they 
might not be able to surround it with their troops. Or 
charge with equal vigour in all parts. To prevent thC 
danger his men might be exposed to, whCn in qdest bf 
provisions and forage, he laid in a sufficient sfbre of both 
for thirty days. 

Whilst these things ^sed before Alesia, a general 
council being held by the chiefs of the GaUls, it irks not 
thought advisable to assemble all that were able to bear 
arms, as Vercingetorix had desired, but to oider ea^ 
nation to furnish a edr^tingent $ liest so great a ifiultitude 
should occasion a scarcity of provisions, and render the 
observance of military discipline impracticable. The 
j£dui, with their vassals the Segi^ii, Anibivareti, Aulenn, 
BrannoviceSi and Branuari^ w^ rated at 35,000 laen. 
A like numter wib demaiided of the Arverbi, in COn- 
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junction with their dependants the Cadurcij Gabali, and 
Velauni. .The Senones, Sequani, Bituriges, Xantones, 
Rutheni, and Carnutes, were ordered each to furnish 

12.000, and Bellovaci, 10,000; the Lemovices, the 
same number; the Pictones, Turoni, Parisii, Helvii, 
Suessiones, each 8,000; the Ambiani, Mediomatrici, 
Petricorii, Nervii, Morini, Nitobrigi, Aulerci, Cenomani, 
each 5 , 000 ; the Atrebates, 4,000 ; the Bellocasii, Lexo- 
vii, and Aulerci Eburovices, each 3 , 000 ; the Rauraci 
and Boii, 30,000 ; the maritime and Armorican states, 
of which number were the Curioselites, Rhedones, Ca- 
letes, Osismii, Lemovices, Veneti, and Unelli, each 

6.000. The Bellovaci alone refused to furnish the 
^troops required, declaring that it was their design to wage 

an independent war with the Romans, without being 
subject to the command of any foreign general or state ; 
however, at the request of Comius, they sent a body of 

2.000 men. 

Comius, as has been before related, had been singu- 
larly faithful and serviceable to Caesar in his Britannic 
expedition : in consideration of which, his countrymen 
had been exempted from tribute, restored to the full en- 
joyment of their laws and privileges, and had their terri- 
tories enlarged by the addition of the country of the 
Morini. But such was the present zeal of the Gauls to 
vindicate their liberty, and recover their ancient military 
glory, that neither friendship nor benefits received had 
any influence on them, but all with one consent de- 
voted themselves and their fortunes to the support of 
this war. They raised an army of 240,000 foot, and 

80.000 horse, and the country of the .dBdui was the 
place of general rendezvous. Four commanders-in- 
chief were appointed, Comius, the Atrebatian, Viridu- 
msrus and Eporedorix, ./^kluans, and Virgasillaunus of 
Auvergne, cousin-german to Vercingetorix. To these 
were added a select number of men, chosen from among 
ilie several states, to serve as counsellors to the generals 
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in the conduct of the war. The whole army advanced 
towards Alesia with great alacrity, confident that the 
Romans would not so much as sustain the sight of so 
vast a multitude, especially as they would be attacked by 
another numerous army iVom the town. 

The troops shut up in Alesia, having consumed all 
their provisions, finding the day appointed for the ar- 
rival of succours expired, and knowing nothing of what 
was transacted among the jfSdui, summoned a council 
of war to debate on what was requisite to be done in the 
present extremity. Various were the opinions proposed : 
some advised a surrendry ; others were for sallying forth, 
while yet their strength would permit, in order to break 
through the enemy, or die bravely in the field. Amongst'^ 
the rest, Critognatus, a man of the first rank and au- 
thority of Auvergne, addressed the assembly in a speech, 
which, says Caesar, deserves to be mentioned for its 
singular and detestable inhumanity. He said, I shall 
take little notice of the opinion of those, who, under the 
name of a surrendry, advise you to an ignominious ser- 
vitude. Such should neither be esteemed Gauls, nor 
suffered to come into this assembly. Let me rather 
apply myself to them who approve of a general sally. 
In this proposal you seem to think there is something 
worthy of our ancient bravery. It is not courage that 
inspires such thoughts, but weakness and an effeminacy 
of mind, which render us unable to bear want for a few 
days. It is easier to find men who will voluntarily rush 
on death than such as can patiently endure pain. 1 
should not however be against this proposal, which has 
something generous in it, if only our own lives were at 
stake. But on our present determination depends the 
fate of all Gaul, which we have stirred up to our assist^ 
ance. How would it dishearten our relations and friends 
to see 80,000 of their countrymen slaughtered in one 
fdace, and be obliged to fight in the midst of their dead 
bodies ! Deprive not then of your assistance those^ 
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who, to save you, have exposed themselves to the 
greatest dangers ; nor, through folly and rashness, or 
imbecility of mind, destroy at once the expectations of 
(^aul, and condemn her to peipetual servitude. If die 
expected succours are not arrived exactly at the appointed 
time, ought you therefore to su^ect the fidelity and 
constancy of your countrymen ? Can you think that it 
is.fbr amusement only that the flomans labour on those 
lines towards: the country ? Though you hear not from 
your friends, , because all communication is interrupted, 
yet you . may learn their approach from their enemies, 
who, through fear of them, work day and night on those 
fortifications. What then do I propose? What, but 
'to do as our ancestors did in the war with the Teutones 
and Cimhri ; a war much less important than the pre-r 
sent ? Compelled to shut themselves up in their towns, 
and reduced to a distress equal to what we now suffer, 
rather than surrender to their enemies, they fed upon 
the bodies of those whom age had rendered useless in 
war. Had we no such precedent to follow, yet still I 
should esteem it glorious, in the noble cause of liberty, 
to.g^veone to posterity. The Cimbri, after spreading 
desolation over the country, at length withdrew their 
forces, and repaired to other regions ; leaving us in the 
full enjoyment of our lands, laws, and liberties. But 
the, Romans, envying a people so renowned and power- 
ful in war, aim at nothing less than to take ppssession 
of our cities and territories, and reduce us to perpetual 
servitude. This has ever been the object x)f their wars. 
Jf you are unacquainted with what p^ses in distant 
countries, cast your eyes upon the adjoining Gaul, 
.which, reduced into the form of a province, deprive of 
its. Jaws and privileges, and subjected to the arbitrary 
sway of Rome, groans under the yoke of endless sla- 
very.” When all had delivered .their opinions, it was 
resolved, that such as were unfit for war should be 
obliged to quit the town, and every expedient he tried. 
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rather itban agr^ to the proposal of Ciito^atus: but if 
relief were long deferred, and necessity urged, they de^ 
termined to submit to .his^vice, rather than consent to 
a surrendry. The Mandubii, natives of the town, 
were order^ to leave it with their wives and children. 
When they came to the Roman lines, they with tears 
petitioned to .be received as slaves, and to< be saved front 
phishing by famine : but Csesar,- having planted guards 
alcHig the rampart, refused to admit them into his can^ 

At length Comius and the other generals of the 
Gauls .appeared with their army -before Alesia, and en- 
camped on a hill not above 500 paces from the Roman 
lines. The next day they drew out their -cavalry, -and 
covered the whole plain under the thill : the infantry ' 
were stationed at some distance on the heights. Great 
was the joy of the besieged at this sight ; they imme- 
diately came forth with all their - forces, posted them- 
selves before the town, and having filled up the nearest 
ditch with earth and fascines, prepared for a vigorous 
attack. 

Csesar having disposed his troops along both his lines, 
ordered the cavalry to march out and charge theenemy. 
The Gauls had interspersed among their horse some 
archers and light-armed troops, to sustain them, and 
check the impetuosity of the Roman cavalry. Many 
of these being wounded at the first onset, were obliged 
to quit the battle. The Gauls seeing they had the ad- 
vantage, and that the Romans were hard pressed .by 
num.bers, set up a general shout, both -within and with- 
out the place, to give new life to their troops. As the 
action passed in view of both armies, th&desire of ap- 
plause and fear of ignominy, spurred on both parties to 
exert their utmost bravery. After a conflict that lasted 
from noon < till near sunset, victory - still continuing 
doubtful, the Germans in close order charged furioiKly 
the Gauls upon one side, and routed them. Their 
flight leaving the archers exposed, they were all sur- 
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rounded and cut to pieces. The success was. equal in 
other parts of the 6eld, where the Romans, pursuing 
the runaways to their camp, gave them no time to 
rally. The troops on the side of the town, despairing 
of victory, retired disconsolate within the walls. 

After the interval of a day, which was spent in pro- 
viding a great number of fascines, scaling-ladders, and 
iron hooks, the Gauls issued out of their camp about 
midnight, and approaching the Roman lines, set up a 
shout, to give notice to the besieged of their arrival, 
threw their fascines into the ditch, and endeavoured by 
a discharge of stones, darts, and arrows, to drive the 
Romans from the rampart. At the same time Ver- 
cingetorix gave the signal, and led forth his men to the 
attack. While the Gauls kept at a distance from the 
Roman lines, they did great execution by the multitude 
of their darts ; but in proportion as they advanced, they 
either entangled themselves among the caltrops, or 
tumbling into the pits, were wounded by the pointed 
stakes, or were pierced by the darts discharged from the 
towers and rampart, Finding, when day appeared, that 
they had not forced any post in the lines, and fearing to 
be taken in flank by some troops that were sallying from 
the redoubts on the eminence, they retreated to their 
camp. The besieged on their side, after much time 
spent in making preparations for the assault, and Ailing 
up the advanced ditch, seeing their countrymen were 
retired, before they could so much as approach the 
works, returned into the town without eflecting any 
thing. 

The Gauls thus twice repulsed with great loss, 
thought it proper to change the plan of their attack. 
North of the town was a hill of too great compass to 
be taken into the Roman lines, and Caesar had been 
obliged to place a camp on the ascent, in a disadvan- 
tageous situation, as it was commanded by the summit. 
C. Antistius Reginus and C. Caninius Rebilus guarded 
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this quarter with two legions. The Gallic generals, in- 
formed by their scouts of the situation of this camp, 
resolved to form the attack on that side. Having con- 
certed their plan, they selected 55,000 of their best men, 
and assigned the command of them to Vergasillaunusof 
Auvergne, with directions to begin the assault at noon. 
This general, marching out in the evening, arrived be- 
fore daybreak at the back of the hill on which the 
Roman camp above mentioned was situated. There 
lying concealed, he ordered his troops to take refresh- 
ment. About noon he approached the quarters of the 
two legions. At the same time the Gallic cavalry ad- 
vanced into the plain, and the rest of the army drew 
out before their camp. Vercingetorix, observing these 
motions, led forth his troops from Alesia, carrying with 
him fascines, covered galleries, long poles, hooks, and 
other instruments prepared to force the lines. The fight 
began on all sides at once, and was maintained by the 
Gauls with great ardour. The Romans, having such 
extensive works to guard, scarcely sufficed for the de- 
fence of them all. What greatly contributed to disturb 
them was the cries of the combatants behind, which 
informed them that their safety depended on the valour 
of others. 

The chief stress of the battle lay at the higher forti- 
fications, where Vergasillaunus charged with his forces. 
The eminence which commanded the declivity of the 
hill gave his men great advantage. Some threw darts, 
others advanced under cover of their shields formed into 
a tortoise, fresh troops continually succeeded in the 
room of the fatigued. The earth they threw up against 
the lines, not only enabled them to mount the rampart,, 
but filled the pits and ditches, and frustrated the design 
of the works made in the ground. The Romans, thus 
continually pressed, had neither (Strength nor weapons 
left to make resistance. 

Caesar, who had chosen a post from whence he 
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could see all that passed, observing the danger his men 
were in on that side, sent Labienus with six cohorts to 
their assistance ; ordering him, if he was not able to 
defend the works, to draw off the troops, and sally out 
upon the enemy ; yet this only in case of extremity. 
«He went in person to the rest of his men, and exhorted 
them to bear up courageously under the present fatigue, 
representing that the fruit of all their former victories 
depended upon the issue of that critical moment. 

The Gauls, under the command of Vercingetorix, 
despairing to force the intrenchments in the plain, on 
account of the great strength of the works, attacked 
them in the higher and uneven ground, whither they 
brought all the instruments for the assault. They 
soon drove the Romans from the towers by a discharge 
of darts, filled up the ditches and pits with earth and 
fascines, and began to pull down the rampart and breast- 
work with their hooks. 

Caesar first sent young Brutus with six cohorts, to 
the aid of his men ; after him, C. Fabius, with seven 
more ; and, as the contest grew warmer, led in person 
fresh troops to their assistance. Having restored the 
battle, and forced the enemy to retire, he hastened to 
the side where Labienus was engaged. He drew four 
cohorts from the nearest fort, ordered part of the ca- 
valry to follow him, and commanded the rest to take 
a circuit round the outward works, and fall ujion the 
enemy’s rear. Labienus finding that neither the ram- 
part nor ditch was sufficient to stop the progress of 
the Gauls, drew together about thirty-nine cohorts from 
the nearest forts, and sent to inform Caesar of his design 
to sally out upon the enemy. Caesar immediately quick- 
ened his march that he might be present at the action. 

His arrival being known from the colour of his gar- 
ments, by which he used to distinguish himself in a 
day of battle, and the troops and cohorts he had ordered 
to follow him appearing, the fight was renewed. The 
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Gauls raised on all sides a mighty shout, which, being 
returned from the rampart, was carried quite round the 
lines. The Romans having cast their darts, fell furi- 
ously upon the enemy sword in hand. At the same 
time the cavalry appeared unexpectedly in their, rear ; 
fresh cohorts flocked continually to the assistance of 
those already engaged ; the Gauls, unable to sustain 
the violent shock, took to flight, and being met by the 
Roman cavalry, a dreadful slaughter ensued. Sedulius, 
chief and general of the Lemo vices, was slain upon the 
field of battle ; Vergasillaunus of Auvergne was made 
prisoner in the pursuit ; seventy-four colours were 
taken ; and, of so numerous an army, very few regained 
their camp. The rout and slaughter being observed 
from the town, the besieged, on their side despairing of 
success, drew off their troops from the attack. The rest 
of the Gauls instantly abandoned their camp ; and had 
not the Romans been exhausted by the continual fatigue 
of ' he day, the whole Gallic army might have been de- 
■■.troyed. Jiowc. 2r, about midnight, Caesar detached the 
cavalry to pursue them, who, falling in with their rear, 
slew and took great numbers. The rest fled to their 
several cities. 

The next day, Vercingetorix, assembling a council, 
represented to the besieged, “ That he had undertaken 
that war, not from a motive of private interest, but to 
recover the common liberty of Gaul ; and that, since 
there was a necessity of yielding to fortune, he was 
willing to become a victim for their safety, whether they 
should think proper to appease the anger of the con- 
queror by his death, or to deliver him up alive.” 

Deputies were immediately sent to Ceesar to receive 
his commands. He ordered them to surrender their 
arms, and deliver up all their chiefs. Having seated 
himself at the head of his lines, .their leaders were 
brought before him, and Vercingetorix was delivered 
up, together with their arms. Caesar reserving the 
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j®dui and the Arverni, as a means to recovef those two 
nations, divided among his soldiers the rest of the 
prisoners. 

These affairs dispatched, he marched into the territo- 
ries of the vEdni, and received the submission of tbeir 
.jstate. There he was addressed by the ambassadors of 
the Arverni, who promised an entire obedience to his 
commands. Having exacted a great number of hos- 
tages, and restored to those two states 20,000 captives, 
he sent his legions into difFeroiit parts of Gaul to keep 
the country in subjection. T. Labienus with two 
legions and the cavalry, was quartered among the Se- 
quani, jointly with M. Sempronius Rutilus. C. Fabius 
and L. Minutius Basilus were ordered with tw’o legions 
into tlie country of the Rhemi, to defend it against the 
attempts of the Bellovaci, their neighbours. C. Antis- 
tius Rheginus had iiis station assigned him among the 
Ambivareti ; T. Sextius among the Bituriges ; and C. 
Caninius Rebilus among the Rutheni ; each with one 
legion. Q. Tullius Cicero and P. Sulpicius were placed 
at Cabillo and Matisco upon the Arar in the country of 
the ./Sdui, and were charged with the care of the pre- 
visions. He himself took up his winter-quarters at 
Bibracte. 

Thus ended this memorable campaign, in which 
Cffisar gave those proofs of military skill and valour^ 
which have been the object of the admiration of the 
greatest generals, in all ages. Having sent an account 
of his victory to the Roman senate, they decreed a 
thanksgiving of twenty days. 

The unsuccessful event of this campaign had convinced 
the Gauls, that they were not able to resist the Romans 
by any army they could bring together into one place ; 
but they persuaded themselves, that if many states re- 
volted at once, and set on foot many separate wars, the 
Romans would have neither time nor troops sufficient 
to oppose them all. And though some of those states 
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must be sufferers, yet that misfortune, they thought, 
should be borne with, since their particular loss would 
purchase the liberty of the rest. Many states therefore 
agreed to this plan, and began to make preparations for 
renewing the war. To disappoint their views, Cassar 
judged it necessary to use the utmost expedition. Leav-^ 
ing M. Antony, the quaestor, to command in his winter- 
quarters, he set out on the last of December from Bi- 
bracte with his cavalry, and w'cnt to the camp of the 
thirteenth legion, which he had placed among the Bi- 
turiges, not far from the territories of the ^Edui. To vear of 
these he joined the eleventh legion, whose quarters lay to*!" 
nearest; and, leaving two cohorts to guard the baggage, 
marched with the rest of the army into the most fertile 
parts of the country of the Bituriges. By this sudden 
and unexpected arrival he found them unprepared, and 
dispersed up and down in the fields*. He forbade setting 
fire to the houses, the usual sign of an invasion, that he 
might neither alarm the enemy, nor expose himself to 
the want of corn and forage, if it should be necessary to 
advance far into the country. Many thousands of the 
Bituriges were made prisoners, surprised by the Roman 
cavalry before they could retreat into their towns. Such 
as escaped fled in great terror to the neighbouring 
states. But Cae.sar pursued them with great expedition, 
and those states, anxious for their own safety, submitted, 
gave hostages, and were received into his protection. 

The Bituriges^ seeing that his clemency left the way 
still open to his friendship, followed their example, and 
were pardoned. Caesar, to recompense the fatigue and 
labour of his soldiers, gave 200 sesterces to every pri- 
vate man, and 2000 to every centurion ; and, having 
sent back the legions, to their winter-quarters, returned 
again to Bibracte, after an abscence of forty days. He 
had not been there above eighWen days, when ambassa- 
dors arrived from the Bituriges to implore his assistance 

3 For wbat passted at Romo this year, lee above, p. i77, Stv, 
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against the Carnutes, who were laying waste their coun- 
try. Caesar set out to their relief with the sixth and 
fourteenth legions, which had not been engaged in the 
last expedition. The Carnutes, hearing of his approach, 
abandoned their towns and villages, consisting then 
mostly of little cottages, ran up in haste to defend them 
from the cold, and fled different ways. Caesar, think- 
ing it sufficient, in that severe season of the year, to 
have dispersed the forces that began to assemble, and 
prevented their rekindling the war, encamped at Gena- 
bum during the remaining part of the winter. 

A new and more difficult war gave him a more se- 
rious employment in the beginning of the spring. The 
Rhemi, by frequent embassies, informed him that the 
Bellovaci, the most distinguished for bravery of all the 
Belgic or Gallic nations, with some of the neighbouring 
states, under the conduct of Correus, general of the 
Bellovaci, and Comius the Atrebatian, were raising an 
army, and drawing their forces to a general rendezvous, 
with design to invade the territories of the Suessiones, a 
people subject to the jurisdiction of the Rhemi. Honour 
and interest required of him to undertake the defence 
of allies, who had deserved so well of the commonwealth. 
He marched therefore immediately, with four legions, 
into the country of the Bellovaci, which he found aban- 
doned by its inhabitants. The few prisoners his cavalry 
made had been left as spies. These infornied him, 
** That all those capable of bearing arms had assembled 
in one place, and teen joined by the Ambiani, Aulerci, 
Caletes, Vellocasii, and Atrebates; that they had chosen 
for their camp a rising ground, surrounded with a diffi- 
cult morass, and disposed of their baggage in woods that 
lay behind them ; that many of their chiefs were in the 
army, but the principal authority rested in Correus, be- 
cause he was known to tear an implacable hatred to the 
Roman name; that, a few days before, Comius had leff 
the camp to solicit aid of the Germans, who were their 
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nearest neighbours, and abounded in troops ; that it had 
been resolved among the Bellovaci, with consent of all 
the chiefs, and at the earnest desire of the people, to 
ofifer battle to Caesar, if, as was reported, he came at the 
head of only three legions, lest they should be afterward 
obliged to fight upon more unequal terms, when he had 
got his whole army together; but, if he brought greater 
forces with him, to continue within their camp, intercept 
his convoys, and cut off his forage, which in that sea- 
son of the year was extremely scarce.” 

In consequence of this information, Csesar resolved to 
try every method to draw the enemy into a contempt of 
his numbers, and thereby induce them to hazard a bat- 
tle. He had with him the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
legions, all veterans of approved valour; and though the 
eleventh, which he had also drawn out of its winter- 
quarters, was not of equal standing, nor had attained 
the same reputation of bravery, they were yet chosen 
men, of great hopes, and had served under him in eight 
campaigns. Calling therefore the army together, he laid 
before them the advices he had received, and exhorted 
the soldiers to behave themselves with their usual cou- 
rage. He arrived before the enemy’s camp much sooner 
than they expected, and, as he approached, disposed the 
legions in the following order: — The seventh, eighth, 
and ninth legions inarched in front, the baggage fol- 
lowed, and the eleventh legion formed the rear. Thus 
there appeared in view no more than three legions, the 
number the Gauls had determined to encounter. But, 
when they saw the Romans advancing against them with 
a steady pace, they did not think it proper to follow the 
resolution which had been reported to Caesar; and either 
fearing the event of a battle, or surprised at his sudden 
approach, or desirous to penetrate farther into his inten- 
tions, they would not descend from the higher ground, 
but drew up in arms before their camp. Caisar, though 
earnest to come to an engagement, yet, considering the 
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multitude of the enemy, and the advantage of their 
situation, contented himself for the present to encamp 
directly over-against them, ■•being separated from them 
by a deep but narrow valley. He threw up before his 
camp a rampart twelve feet high, strengthened by a pro- 
portionable breastwork, and secured it by two ditehes, 
each fifteen feet wide, with perpendicular sides. Upon 
the rampart he raised, at small distances, turrets of three 
stories, and joined them to each other by galleries, which 
had little parapets of osier before them. Thus the 
works were defended by a double range of soldiers ; one 
of whiclfB^hting from the galleries, and secured by their 
height, would with more boldness and advantage launch 
their darts against the enemy; the other, though nearer 
danger, and placed upon the rampart, were yet screened 
by the galleries from the impending darts. All the en- 
trances of the camp were secured by strong gates, over 
which he placed turrets of a greater height than the rest. 

Caesar had a twofold design in these fortifications ; 
one, by the greatness of the works to make the enemy 
believe he was afraid of them, and thereby increase their 
presumption ; the other, to enable him to defend his 
camp with a few troops, when it should be necessary to 
go far in quest of corn and forage. There happened 
frequent skirmishes between the two camps, carried on 
for the most part with missive weapons at a distance, by 
reason of a morass that separated the combatants. Some- 
times the auxiliary Gauls and Germans in the Roman 
army crossed the morass and pursued the enemy ; some- 
times the Bellovaci, having the advantage, passed in 
their turn and drove back the Roman auxiliaries. And 
as the Romans daily sent out parties to forage, who were 
obliged to disperse themselves over the country, their 
men were sometimes surprised and cut to pieces by the 
detachments of the enemy. In one of these encounters, 
the Rh^ihii, auxiliaries in Ceesar’s army, lost a great part 
of their cavalry. The Bellovaci, having observed the 
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daily stations of the horse destined to guard the Roman 
foragers, placed a chosen body of foot in ambush in a 
wood, and sent some squadrons of cavalry to draw the 
enemy into the snare. The cavalry of the Rhemi, upon 
guard that day, suddenly discovering the Gallic horse, 
and despising their small numbers, attacked and pursued 
them with such eagerness, that, being surprised and 
almost surrounded by the foot, they fled with precipita- 
tion, lost many of their men, and, among the rest, their 
commander Vertiscus, the chief man of their state. 
This general, though so far advanced in years that he 
could hardly sit on horseback, yet, according to tbe cus- 
tom of the Gauls, would neither decline the command 
on account of his age, nor suffer his people to fight with- 
out him. 

Caesar, finding that the enemy kept within their camp, 
and considering that he could neither force their in- 
trenchments without great loss, nor with so small an 
army enclose them within lines, wrote to C. Trebonius 
to join him with three legions. Upon the arrival, the 
generals of the Bellovaci, fearing a siege like that of 
Alesia, oixlered all those who were weak, fuid less fit for 
service, to be sent away by night, and with them the 
baggage of the army. But, before this confused and 
numerous train could be put in order, daylight ap- 
peared ; and the Gauls, to hinder the Romans from dis- 
turbing the march, tlrew up in arms before their camp. 
Caesar did not think it proper to attack them in so ad- 
vantageous a post, nor was he willing to let them retire 
without loss. To be in readiness for the pursuit, he 
passed the morass with his legions, and seized an emi- 
nence which commanded the enemy’s camp, and was 
separated from it only by a small valley. The Gauls, 
confiding in the strength of their post, did not decline 
fighting, if they were attacked, < and both armies re- 
mained in order of battle the whole day. At nig*bt the 
Bellovaci, seeing the Romans prepared for the pursuit. 
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made use of the following stratagem to secure their own 
retreat. Having collected and placed at the head of their 
line all the fascines in the camp, they set fire to them at 
once, and, being concealed by the smoke, marched oft' 
with the utmost diligence to another advantageous post 
ten miles distant. Csesar, though he suspected that this 
was a contrivance to cover their flight, yet fearing also 
an ambuscade, and that they might possibly continue in 
the same post, to draw his men into a place of disad- 
vantage, followed but slowly with his army, and suftered 
the enemy to escape. 

The Bellovaci from their new camp carried on the 
same defensive war, and in frequent ambuscades attacked 
and cut to pieces the Roman foragers. Csesar, having 
suftered many losses of this kind, was at last informed 
by a prisoner, that Correus, general of the Bellovaci, had 
chosen 6ooo of his best infantry, and lOOO horse, to 
form an ambuscade in a place abounding in corn and 
grass, and where it was therefore presumed the Romans 
would come to forage. Upon this intelligence he sent 
the cavalry, who formed the ordinary guard of the fo- 
ragers, before, intermixed them with platoons of light- 
armed foot, and he himself followed with some legions 
to support them. The Gauls had disposed their forces 
in ambush round the plain where the Romans were to 
forage, which extended a mile every way, and was en- 
vironed with thick woods or a deep river. The Roman 
cavalry entered the plain, troop by troop, with great re- 
solution, knowing that the legions were behind to sus- 
tain them. Correus immediately appeared, but with a 
few men, and fell upon the nearest squadrons.^ The Ro- 
mans, prepared for the attack,'did not flock together in 
crowds, which frequently happens among the cavalry on 
occasions of sudden surprise, and often throws them into 
confusion ; but, preserving the proper distances, received 
the enemy in good order ; nor did they suffer them- 
selves to taken in flank. The rest of the Gallic ca- 
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valry then broke from the woods, and advanced to the 
aid of those who fought under Correus. The contest 
was maintained with great heat and equal advantage, till 
the infantry of the Gauls, advancing slowly in order of 
battle, obliged the Romans to give way ; but their light- 
armed infantry, marching up speedily, and posting them- 
selves in the intervals of the squadrons, restored and 
continued the fight. Soon after, both sides had notice 
that Csesar was approaching with his forces in order of 
battle. The Roman cavalry then redoubled their efforts, 
lest the legions should share with them the honour of 
the victory. The enemy, on the other hand, lost cou- 
rage, and fled different ways: but, being obstructed by 
the same difficulties of the ground, in which they hoped 
to have entangled the Ropians, the greatest part of 
them were put to the sword. Correus, whose resolu- 
tion no misfortune could abate, would neither quit the 
field nor accept of quarter ; but, fighting to the last with 
invincible courage, and wounding several of his enemies, 
forced them at length to transfix him with their javelins. 

The Bellovaci, and the other states in their alliance, 
finding that their general was slain, their cavalry and 
the flower of their infantry destroyed, and, dreading the 
approach of the Roman army, speedily assemble a 
council, in which it was resolved, by common consent, 
to send ambassadors and hostages to Cmsar. Comius 
alone refused to join in the treaty, from a distrust of the 
Romans, who had attempted the year before, by the 
order of Labienus, to assassinate him treacherously at 
an interview with Volusenus Quadratus, where be was 
grievously wounded by a Roman centurion. 

Caesar granted peace Co the Bellovaci and their allies, 
and, having thus subdued the most warlike nations of 
Gaul, he divided his troops into several bodies, under 
the command of his lieutenants, a^nd sent them into dif- 
ferent parts, to keep the whole country in subjection. 
He himself marched jnto the territories of the Eburones, 
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with a view to get Ambiorix into his power. But the 
Gaul flying before him, Caesar destroyed the country 
with fire and sword, killing or taking prisoners great 
numbers of the inhabitants, that he might render Am- 
biorix odious to his people as the cause of so great a 
calamity, and preclude his being again received into the 
state. He then dispatched Labienus, with two legions 
against the Treviri, who, bordering upon Germany, and 
being exercised in continual wars with that nation, dif- 
fered but little from them in barbarity and fierceness; 
nor ever submitted to bis commands, utiless enforced by 
the presence of an army. Leaving M. Antony, with 
fifteen cohorts, in the country of the Bellovaci, to pre- 
vent any new insurrection among the Belga^ he marched 
into the country of the Carputes. They had been lately 
reduced by his lieutenant Fabius, who had defeated 
Dumnacus, the general of the Gauls in those parts, de- 
stroyed or dispersed his army, and expelled him out of 
that and the neighbouring countries. Cassar pardoned 
the Carnutes, on their delivering up Gutervaulus, the 
prime mover and incendiary of the war. This man had 
hid himself, even from his countrymen ; but, being di- 
ligently sought after by the people, desirous to appease 
Caesar’s resentment, they soon found him, and brought 
him to the camp, where he was beaten with rods and 
beheaded. 

Caninius, one of Caesar’s lieutenants, had defeated the 
Cadurci in battle, under their generals Drapes and Lu- 
terius, and was besieging Uxellodunum, a strong fortress 
in that country. Thither Caesar repaired, and found the 
circumvallation completed. Many reasons determined 
him to continue the siege. could not raise it with- 
out dishonour ; the obstinacy of the garrison, which 
consisted of only 2000 men, deserved exemplary pu- 
nishment; and, if the place were not reduced, the Gauls 
might imagine that not strength but constancy had been 
wanting to enable them to resist |he Roman arms ; a 
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persuasion which might perhaps induce other states^ 
who had the advantage of strong towns, to endeavour 
again to assert their liberty ; especially as it was gene- 
rally known, tj^at only one year of his government re- 
mained, during which, if they could but hold out, they 
had no farther danger to apprehend. Cassar, under- 
standing from the deserters that the besieged were well 
stored with provisions, determined, if possible, to de- 
prive them of water. 

Uxellodunum stood upon a steep rock, which was 
almost surrounded by a river, where the townsmen used 
to water. There was no possible way to turn the course 
of this river, because it flowed so near the foot of the 
rock, and in so low a channel, that ditches could not 
be sunk deep enough to receive it. But the descent to 
it from the town was so difficult and steep, and lay so 
open, that the people, in coming to it, could be easily 
annoyed by the Romans. Ca3sar, taking advantage of 
this circumstance, posted archers and sliugers, with some 
engines, over-against all the places of access. This 
forced the townsmen to water at a fountain which issued 
close under the walls, on the side where the town was 
not surrounded by the river. To deprive them of this 
resource, Cassar undertook to raise a terrace over-ag^inst 
the fountain, which could not be performed without in- 
credible fatigue, almost continual fighting, and much 
danger to the soldiers ; for they were exposed to the 
assaults of the enemy, who fought in safety at a distance, 
and from the higher ground. A terrace notwithstanding 
was raised, sixty feet high, and a tower of ten stories 
placed upon it ; not indeed equal to the height of the 
walls, for which no works were sufficient, but to com- 
mand the fountain. From this tower the Romans con- 
tinually played their engines upon all the accesses to the 
spring, which made it extremely dangerous to water 
there ; insomuch that not only cattle and beasts of 
burden, but great numbers of people, perished by thirst. 
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The besieged were not dismayed by this distress. 
They filled many barrels with tallow, pitch, and dry 
wood, and, having set them on fire, rolled them down 
upon their works ; and at the same tiq^e charged the 
Romans with great fury. The machines soon were on 
fire ; but Caesar, to give his men time to extinguish it, 
and to draw off the enemy, ordered some troops to 
ascend the hill on all sides, and raise” a great shout, as 
if preparing to scale the walls. This alarming the in- 
habitants, they recalled their men to the defence of the 
town ; and the Romans, being relieved from the attack, 
soon put a stop to the flames. The place continued to 
hold out with great obstinacy, till Cmsar contrived to 
drain the fountain by mines. When the besieged saw 
it suddenly become dry, they imagined it an event 
‘brought about, not by human wisdom, but by the will 
of the gods ; and therefore, despairing of success, they 
immediately surrendered themselves. 

Cmsar, satisfied that his clemency was known to all, 
and no way fearing that his severity on this occasion 
would be imputed to cruelty ; as he perceived there 
would be no end of the war, if other states of Gaul 
should in like manner revolt ; resolved, by a signal ex- 
ample of punishment, to deter them from such projects. 
He ordered the hands of all those whom ho found in 
arms to be cut off; granting them their lives, that their 
punishment might be the more conspicuous. Drapes, 
who had been made prisoner by Caninius, either out of 
indignation for his captivity, or dreading a severer fate, 
put an end to his life by abstaining from food. Luterius, 
who had escaped out of the battle when Drapes was 
taken prisoner, falling into the hands of Eparnactus 
of Auvergne, a faithful friend to the Romans, was by 
him delivered bound to Caesar. 

About this tinte Labienus sent intelligence that he 
had engaged the cavalry of the Treviri with success, 
killed a great number on the field of battle, with many 
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Germans who had joined them, and made prisoners the 
greatest part of their chiefs ; amongst the rest Sums 
the jEdnan, a man of distinguished birth and valour, 
and the only one of that nation who had till then con- 
tinued in arms. Thus the whole country being pacified, 
Caesar marched with two legions into Aquitain,^ which 
P. Crassus had in a great measure reduced to his obe- 
dience. On his Arrival, the states sent ambassadors to 
him, and delivered hostages. At Narbonne he ordered 
his army into winter quarters, under the command of 
his lieutenants. M. Antony, C. Trebonius, P. Vatinius, 
and Q., Tullius, were quartered in Belgium with four 
legions ; two were sent into the country of the .ZExlui ; 
two into that of the Turones, bordering upon the Car- 
nutes, to hold the maritime states in awe ; and the re- 
maining two were stationed amongst the Lemovices, 
not far from Auvergne. He held at Narbonne the 
usual assemblies of the province, decided the differences 
subsisting among the states, and recompensed those who 
had distinguished themselves by their fidelity and ser- 
vices, and, after dispatching all those affairs, repaired to 
the legions in Belgium, and took up his winter-quarters 
at Nemetocenna.* • Arr.». 

Here he found all quiet; even Comius, that bitter 
enemy to, the Romans, had been received into friend- 
ship. This Atrebatian general, who had headed the 
armies of the Bellovaci, retired to his German allies, 
when matters were compounded with Caesar, but always 
kept a watchful eye upon the motions of his country- 
men, that, in case of a war, he might be ready to offer 
them his counsel and assistance. Finding that the state 
now submitted quietly to,the Romans, he employed the 
troops that remained with him to support himself and 
his followers by plunder, and frequently carried off the 
convoys that were going to the R9man winter-quarters.. 

M. Antony sent against him C. Volusenus Quadratus, 
an officer of distinguished valour ; the man who, by the 
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order of Labienus, had lately attempted to kill him at 
an interview, and who still preserved a particular hatred 
to him. These two mortal enemies soon met in battle : 
Voluseiius, after a successful engagement, urged by an 
eager desire of making Comius prisoner, rashly pursued 
him with only a few attendants. The Gaul, by a pre- 
cipitate flight, drew the Roman a considerable way from 
the main body of his army, then, turning to his own 
men, he called upon them to revenge the wound he had 
so treacherously received. They instantly faced about, 
charged their pursuers, and repulsed them. Comius, 
clapping spurs to his horse, ran furiously against Vo- 
lusenus, and drove his spear through his thigh. The 
Romans, seeing their commander dangerously wounded, 
fought with redoubled fury, and put the enemy to flight 
a second time with considerable slaughter. Comius 
escaped by the swiftness of his horse ; but, as he had 
lost the greatest part of his men, he sent a deputation 
to Antony, offering to retire wherever he should order 
him, to submit to any terms that should be imposed on 
him, and to give hostages for his good behaviour ; re- 
questing only, that so much regard might be had to his 
fears, as that he should not be obliged to appear in the 
presence of any Roman. Antony, before the arrival 
of Caesar, consented, took hostages, and granted him 
peace. 

This campaign effectually completed the reduction of 
Gaul, and put an end to the Gallic war, in the course 
of which it is said that Caesar either look by force 800 
towns, or made them yield to the terror of his arms ; 
that he subdued 300 different nations ; that he defeated 
in battle 3 , 000,000 men, of which more than 1 , 000,000 
were killed in the field, and another 1,000,000 made 
prisoners.^ 


y Pint# in Cue*. Plin. Hist. Nal. 7. ?5. 
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[YEAR OF ROME 703.*] 

The ninth and last year of his government was quite 
pacific. In his winter-quarters at Nemetocenna in Bel- 
gium, and in the following year, he made it his business 
to ingratiate himself with the Gauls, and deprive them 
of all pretence for a revolt. He treated the several 
states with respect, imposed no new burdens upon them, 
and was extremely liberal to their chiefs. By these 
means he prevailed with them, wearied and exhausted 
by long and unsuccessful wars, to embrace the ease and 
quiet, attendant on their present submission. Thus he 
had leisure, in this last year, to fix his attention on 
Rome, where a contest for and against him was carried 
on with great vehemence ; a contest which ended in 
that memorable civil war, that changed the form of the 
Roman government into monarchic despotism. 

> For the traosaclions al Rome in this year, 703, see p. 195, &c. 
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BOOK X. 

FROM THE END OF THE TEAR 703 , WHEN THE CIVIL 
WAR BROKE OUT BETWEEN POM PET AND C^SAR, TO 
THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE, OR THE LEAGUE WHICH 
WAS FORMED BETWEEN LEPIDUS, ANTONY, AND OC- 
TAVIUS, IN THE TEAR 710 . 

CHAP. I. 

A brief relation of the riee and progress of the contest between Pompny and Cmsar. 

Prom the year 693, the triumvirate reigned in Rome : 
the whole management of the public affairs was in the 
hands of the three most powerful men of the state, 
Crassus, Pompey, and Cmsar. The latter, during his 
consulship in 694, had cemented and established the 
power of the confederacy ; and Pompey directed it in 
his absence for his own, and the purposes of his asso- 
ciates. He was, therefore, in a manner, the sovereign 
of the republic, while Caesar was employed in the con- 
quest of Gaul. In the year 696, he was invested, on 
vid. the proposal of Cicero, whose motion was approved of 
vof. 4. by the senate, with an absolute power for five years over 
*^'all the public stores and corn-rents of the empire;* by 
which means all those who were concerned in the naval, 
the commercial, and landed interest, became his tribu- 
taries and dependants. Another law, proposed at the 
same time by the tribune Messius,'’ gave him the addi- 
tional power of raising what fleets and armies he thought 
fit ; with a greater command through all the provinces 
than their proper governors had in each. These extra- 

Vid. * This law was moved and carried by tlie«oonsDl Lenlnlas Spintber, one of the 
supr. beads of the ari.stooratical party, with a view to bis own designs, and to divert 
p. 48. Pompey from the thonghts of being employed in re>eBtablishiiig Ptolemy on tbe 
throne of Egypt ; an office which the consul was solicitous should be assigned to 
himself. 

b Cioero, though he thought tbe law of Messins insnfferable, yet held bis peace, 
beoanse the ponlifioes bad yel decreed nothing concerning his house : — Noa taoe- 
mns^ et eo magis, qnod de doino nostra nihil adbuoponUdeesreKponderunt.” Melm. 
rob l.p. 56. Thiis were the liberties of Rome sacrificed to the private purposes 
of her pretended patriots. 
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ordinary concessions to Pompey created a jealousy in 
Crassus, who, perceiving himself quite eclipsed by his old 
enemy and rival, now his partner in power, encouraged 
Publius Clodius to put some public affronts upon him, 
which Pompey openly resented, and complained of. A 
reconciliation, however, was speedily effected by Cresar; 
and, in 6q7, the triple league was renewetl at Lucca; 
where the governor of the two Gauls, after three suc- 
cessive campaigns, spent the winter-season in the greatest 
splendour, attended by almost all the magistrates and 
great men of the republic. It was agreed upon by the 
triumviri that Pompey and Crassus should sue for the 
consulate of the following year, take to themselves 
what provinces they liked best, and continue Caesar 
in his government of Gaul for five years more. How 
all this was effected has been formerly related. Cras- -vid. 
sus, before the expiration of his consulship, set out 
for his government of Syria, and the Parthian war ; ^nd'*. 
but Pompey remained in Italy, though invested with 
the command of an army and the government of Spain ; 
and there continued to influence all the public trans- 
actions. His commission for the providing of corn, 
which expired not till the year 701, furnished him with 
a pretence for not going to his province. He is univer- 
sally accused of having given way to all the disorders of 
the city, and of having inflamed public discord, with a 
view of forcing the senate to create him dictator ; in 
which scheme he succeeded so far as to get himself 
elected sole consul by the unanimous vote of the senate, 
and the consent even of Cato.' — But, while he was in- 
vested with the whole public authority in the year 701, 
in order to settle the state, he employed it to a very dif- 
ferent purpose.' Before his law took place for disquali- 

c Cicero often extols Poinpey’s third consiilsliip, so far as to call it divine ; jet 
lie infloenced the judges to condemn Milo, v’bora<'Cato loiidlj ncqnitted, while Sau- 
feios was absolved, who beaded Milo*s gladiators in forcing the inn where Clodius 
was killed : '* Milonem ream non tnagis invidia facti, quain Pompeii damnavit 
voluntas : quem quidem M. Calo palam lata absolvil sententia/’ Yell. Pat. 12, 47. 

He employed bis authority to save Scipin, though notoriously guilty, while be let 

2 C 2 
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fying all future consuls and prastors from holding any 
province till five years after the expiration of their ma- 
gistracy, he was careful to provide an exception for him- 
self, and got the government of Spain continued to him 
for five years longer. His chief intention, after he had 
secured his own interest and power, was to quell the pas- 
sions, and stop the ambitious pursuits, of his fellow- 
grandees. He was under a necessity, however, of pro- 
viding something extraordinary for his partner Cassar ; 
and he consented to a law dispensing with his absence 
in suing for the consulship. Coelius, tribune of the 
people, who promoted this law, had been engaged to it 
by Cicero, at the joint request of Pompey and Caesar 
and it was carried with the concurrence of all the other 
tribunes, though not without difficulty and obstruction 
from the senate. This last measure in favour of Caesar 
was entered into by Pompey against his inclination, and 
he soon had reason to repent of it. Julia’s death had 


HjpstiPDS be condemned by an expo,%t facto law, who bad been bis quirslor, and ever 
obsequious to bts will. He abandoned Scaurii^, who bad served under him, and to 
whom bo left the government of Syria after the Mitbridatic war, because, says Asco- 
nius, he took offence at Scauras’s marrying Mutia, bis divorced wife: — "in eo 
judicio neque Pompeius propensum adjulorium preeboit ; videbalur enim apad a*ii- 
mom ejus non minns offensionis contraxisse, quod jodiciiim ejiis in Mutiam, crimine 
iropudicitisB ab eu dimissam, levins fecisse existimaretur, cum earn ipse probassel, 
quam gratim acqoisisse necessitudinis jure, quod ex cadein olerque liberos baberet/' 
In Arg. Or. pro Scaaro. He, willi bis father- in-'law Scipio, restored also the censor* 
ship; but who were elected to this office? Two of the most notoriously profligate 
cilixens of Rome, Appius and Piso. How infamous must have been the character 
of Scipio liimseir, whom Pompey look for his fatber>in-1aw and colleague in the coo* 
sulship, if the following story from Valerius Maximus be true: "./Gque flagitiosum 
illud ounvJvium, quod Gemellus Iribunitios viator, ingenui sanguinis, .sed officii iiilra 
servilero babiluiii deforinis, Metello Scipioni consnli, ac tribunis plebis magno cum 
robore civitalis coropatavit. Lopanari eniiu domi sum inslitnto, Muciam et Ful- 
viam, turn a patre, turn a viro utramque inclytain, et nobilem puernm Saturninum in 
eo prostiluit.’* Lib. 9. c. 1. Caesar, in the beginning of the third book of the Civil 
War, affirms that many of the decisions given at this time were so little conformable 
to law, that sentence was often pronounced by a party of judges diflerent from those 
who attended the pleadings. Tacitus, it may likewise be added, is far from giving 
us a favourable idea of Pompey’s third cousnlsbip : — " Cn. Pompeius tertium consul, 
corrigendis moribus delectus, et gravior remediiS quam delicts erant, auarumqne le* 
gum auctor idem ac subversor.*’ Ana. $. c. 28. 

Ad Ait, ^ "Well then : shall I declare against Caesar? Where then is the faith I plighted 
7. 1. him ? For 1 was the means of the dispensation being granted him ; and, when 
Cmsar solicited for my vote at Ravenna, at his request I brought over Coelius to 
bis party. But what do 1 say of Caesar ? 1 was soUoited to the same purpose by 
Philip* our darling Pompey in that immortal third consulate of bis.** Yet Cicero, in bis 
z. c. to. second Pbilippie, affirms, that he endeavoured to dissuade Pompey from suffering 
this law to pass. There are many such contradictions in Cicero's writings. 
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broken all his ties with her father, and that of Crassus 
had given a new turn to their several pretensions : his 
commission over the corn-rents of the empire was ex- 
pired, and the laws loudly ordered him away to Spain, 
where he had no mind to go. He had been greatly ca- 
ressed of late by the senate, who had trusted him with 
the whole power of the state ; but the popular party was, 
with very good reason, better inclined to Caesar. In 
these circumstances he thought it advisable to change 
his scheme of politics:* and, by Cicero’s account to Coe- 
lius in the very beginning of the year 702, Pompey was 
quite alienated from his father-in-law,*^ and associate in 
power, without having received the least provocation 
either real or pretended, and had resolved to act in con- 
cert with his enemies. Hitherto, Pom|)ey and Caesar 
had joined their interests against the chief of the nobi- 
lity, and obtaine<] from the people what the senate would 
not grant ; but now, that the whole power of the empire 
was thrown as a kind of prize between two, it was na- 
tural that they should divide, and head, respectively, the 
two permanent and distinct parties in the republic, the 
aristocracy and the people. 

Eight years successively had Caesar conducted the 
Roman arms in Gaul with such amazing success as en- 
titled him to a triumph for the actions of every cam- 
paign no wonder, therefore, that his enemies among 

« ** Septimo ferme anno, Caesar raorabatar in Gallii.s, cum medium jam ea invidia 
Pompeii male cohierentis inter Cii. Ponipeiom el C. Ctosarem concordias pignos, 
Julia, uxor Afagni, decessit ; atqne omnia inter destinatos tanlo discrimini duoi’s 
dirimente fortuna, filiub quoque parvus Pompeii, Julia iiotus, iritra breve spatiuin 
obiit. Turn in gladios caedesque civium forente ambitu, enjus neqoe fiuis reperie- 
batur, iiec modus, lertiua consulatua .soli Cn. Pompeio, eliam adversantium anlea 
dignitati ejos judicio, delafus eat. Cujua ille hoiioria gloria, veinti reconciliatis 
aibi optimatibus, maxime a C. Curaare alienatua eat.” Veil. Pat. 1. 47. 

f ** 1 passed several days with Pompej, conversing with him on nothing else but 

the republic : ^Take this from me, that l^ompey is an excellent citizen, prepared 

both with courage and counsel for all events which can be foreseen ; wherefore give 
yourself up to the man; believe ilie, be will embrace you; for lie bow holds the 
same opinion with us of good and bad citizens^*’ Ep. Fam. 11. 8. Melm. 3. S8. 

I left Pompey an 'excellent citizen, and in reaulness against all events which wo 
may dread.*' Ad Atl. 4. 8. 

V Novemqne sestatibus vix ulla non justissimiis trinmphns emeritus.*’ Veil, Pat. 
I. c. 47. Dioam eniro ex animo, patres ronscripli, quod sentio, et quod \obis 
audientibus sicpc jam dixi. Si raihi iiunquam etiiicus C. Caesar fnisi:et, sed seoipei 
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the nobles should feci an apprehension of his growing 
power with the people, who, before the recent proofs he 
had given of his superior military abilities, and of his 
amiable qualities, had, in many instances, distinguished 
him by singular marks of their esteem, affection, and 
confidence. Pompey, too, was undoubtedly jealous of 
his glory as a captain, which, it must be confessed, ex- 
ceeded his own ; and he easily foresaw that, if Caesar 
wiBS permitted to sue for the consulship, and to enter 
upon it at the expiration of his military command, he 
would become master of the republic; and, after his 
magistracy, procure, by a law of the people, the most 
considerable province, with a powerful army ; while he 
himself, in the mean time, would be obliged to withdraw 
to his government of Spain. Thus Pompey and the 
aristocracy, though agreeing in little else, were induced 
to unite their strength against the conqueror of Gaul. 

A coalition was therefore formed, and a resolution 
taken, to revoke Caesar’s command before the time was 
out, and to oblige him to come as a private man to sue 
for the consulship ; in which case he had been exposed 
to the mercy of his enemies, and Cato had threatened 
publicly to bring him to a trial. But this resolution was 
very difficult to be put into practice, as it would necessa- 
rily occasion, as a previous step, the repeal of two laws, 
the one made by the senate itself, the other by the peo- 
ple, with the unanimous concurrence of the tribunes, and 
with tl'ie ajjprobation of Pompey. 

The consuls for the year 702 were Servius Sulpitius 
and M. Claudius Marcellus, who had been elected by the 
joint interest 6f Pompey and Cmsar. Cato had stood 
candidate with them ; but, having displeased the people 

iratuH : si aspernarolur anncitlam incaro, .seseque mibi iinplacabilem ioexpiabileniqae 
prseberct^ iunien ei, cum taiitas res gessissir, gereretqne quolidie, Don amicus esse 
non posseni. Cujus ego ifnperio non Alplum vallutu conlra adscensum transgress 
MOiieuique Galloviuii, non Riiuni fossam, gurgilibus iliis roduudanlcm, Germanorum 
iinmatii&if intis gciitibus objicio et oppono. Rerfecit ille, ut, si montes resedisseiit^ 
armies exaruisBuni non imtui'fe pnesidio, sed victoria stia^ rebusque gestis Italians 
ihunlfuin liabcreinus.’' Cic. in l*is. 
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by an ill-timed severity, he was rejected. — Plutarch in- 
forms us, that he had obtained a decree from the senate, 
ordering the candidates to make interest by themselves, 
and not by their friends; so that the people were de- 
prived not only of their usual bribes, but of the satisfac- 
tion of being courted : and he refused also, says the 
same author, to condescend to that submissive manner 
of soliciting which is common on such occasions, and 
behaved with great state, choosing rather to preserve the 
dignity of his character, than to acquire the dignity of 
consul. On the very day he had lost his election, as it 
quite unconcerned for what had happened, he was seen 
in the Campus Martius playing at tennis ; a behaviour 
which Plutarch greatly extols, but which might have 
been nothing else but an affectation of singularity, or a 
consequence of that haughty rage, which niade him de- 
clare, that he would no more stand candidate for any ma- 
gistracy. 

Marcellus," entirely devoted to Pompey, was no sooner 
entered into office, than he began the attack upon Cmsar, 
by declaring his intention to abrogate immediately his 
command, and to appoint him a successor, alleging that 
the war in Gaul was now brought to a conclusion. Put 
he was stopped for some months in this pursuit, pro-swt.ii, 
bably by Pompey s falling ill soon after his promotion 28 . T)io, 
to the consulship, and by the opposition of his colleage i«. 
Sulpitius,* who, being of a more moderate temper, and 


Dr. Middleton, vol. 2. p. 196, hus given the following character of him: ** He 
waa the head of a family, which, for a succession of many age**, has made the first 
figure in Rome; and was himself adorned with all tho virtues that could qualify him 
to sustain that dignity which he deiived from his noble ancestors. He bad formed 
himself in a particular manner for the bar, where he soon acquired great fame; and, 
of all the orators of his time, seems to have approached the neatest to Cicero bini- 
selfin the character of a complete speaker. His manner of speaking was elegaril, 
strong, and copious; with a sweetness of voice, and propriety of action, that added 
a grace and lustre to every thing that he said. He was a constant admirer and 
imitator of Cicero; and of tho same principle.s in peace, and on the same side in 
war” His fierceness, however, it maybe remarked, against Cassar, so ill-limed, 
gives us no great idea of his prudence or his honour : it was this probably which 
procured the cons'ulship successively lo two of jiis relations. 

^ Sulpitius was of a noble and patrician family, of the same age, the same studies, 
and lb. sLe principle, with Cicero, with whom he kept up . perpetmd fnend.b.p. 
They went through their exerciw. togetherwhen young, both et Rome and at Rhode., 
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sact.iB addicted to neither faction, overruled his motions. The 
Caesar contented themselves therefore with 
making vows for the success of the Bellovaci, with whom 
he was engaged in war ; and for the destruction of the 
Roman general. Marcellus had also made some attempt 
to deprive Novum Comum, a colony, which Caesar, 
when consul, had settled at the foot of the Alps, of the 
freedom of the city, granted to it by a law preferred by 
Vatinius. He was likewise frustrated in this design, yet 
resolved to have no regard to the privilege of the colony ; 
and, having caught a Comensian magistrate, who was 
acting the citizen at Rome, he ordered him to be seized, 
and publicly whipped ; an indignity from which all citi- 
zens were exempted by law ; bidding the man go, and 
shew these marks of his citizenship to Caesar.* 

The elections >f magistrates for the ensuing year en- 

in the celebrated school of Molo : whence he becani/ an eminent pleader of caoses, 
and passed through all the great offices of the state, with a singular reputation of 
wisdom, learning, and integritjr ; a constant admirer of the modesty of the ancients; 
and a leprover of the insolence of his own times. When he could not arrive at the 
first degree of fume, as an orator, he resolved to excel in what was next to it, the 
character of a lawyer ; choosing rather to be the first, in the second art, than the 
second onty in the first: leaving therefore to Cicero the field of eloquence, he con- 
tented himself with such a share of it as was sufficient to sustain and adoru the pro- 
fe-Hsion of the law. In this he succeeded to his wish ; and was far superior to ail 
who bad ever professed it in Rome ; being the first who reduced it to a proper 
acienve, or rational system ; and added light and method to that which all others be- 
fore him had taught darkly and confusedly. Nor was bis knowledge confined to the 
external ftirms, or the eflects of the municipal laws ; but enlarged by a comprelien- 
.sire view of universal equity, which he made the interpreter of its sanctions, and the 
rule of all bis decisions ; yet be was always better pleased to put an amicable end 
to a controversy, than to direct a process at law. lii liis political behaviour be was 
always a fiiend to peace and liberty; niodcraling the violence of opposite parlies,, 
and discouraging every step towards civil dissension ; and, in the wars which en- 
sued, he wa.4 so busy in contriving projects of an accommodation, that he gained the 
name of the peacemaker. Through a natural timidity of temper, confirmed by a„ 
profession and course of life averse from arms, though he preferred Pompey’s cause 
as the best, he did not care to fight for it : but, taking Cmsar’s to he the strongest, 
suffered his sun to follow that camp, while be himself continoed quiet and neater r 
fur this be was honoured by Cwsar, yet could never be induced to approve his 
government. From the time of Caesar’s death he continued still to advise and pro- 
mote all measures which seemed likely to establish the public concord ; and died at 
last, as he lived, in the very act and office of peac^imakiug.’* Midd). p* 361. 

All the other colonies on that side of the Po had before obtained from Pom- 
pey’g father the rights of Lalium [Jug JUitii], that is, the freedom of the city of Rome 
to those which had borne an annual magistracy in them. Hence Cicero blames this 
act of Marcellus as violent and unjust. * Marcellus (says be) behaved shamefully 
in the case of the Comensian ; for, if the man had never been a magistrate, he was 
yet of a colony beyond the Po ; so that Pompey will not be less shocked at it than 
Cmsar himself.’ ** Middl. p. 44. Those who had not been magistrates might give 
their votes in the assemblies of Rome, if ordered by the presiding magistrate to vote 
in such a tribe : but only the magistrates could pretend to any office. 
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gaged the attention of the city in the months of July 
and August ; and Pompey’s faction generally prevailed. 

C. Claudius Marcellus and L. Paulus' were chosen con- 
suls. The first, who was cousin-german to M. Marcel- 
lus, carried his suit in competition with Calidius, an emi- 
nent orator and friend to Caesar, and was zealously 
attached to Pompey. The second set out also in his ad- 
ministrationr with principles agreeable to those of his 
colleague. 

Marcus Ccelius, Cicero’s friend and correspondent, 
obtained the aedileship this year. He had been tribune 
of the people in Pompey’s third consulship, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in that office by his zeal for Milo, and 
was reputed of the aristocratical faction.™ 

Curio likewise obtained the tribunate, which he 
sought with no other design, as many imagined, than for 
the opportunity of mortifying Caesar, against whom he 
had hitherto acted with great fierceness. He" was a 

1 Cicero wrote congjatolatory letters to tliem both from Cilicia, and another to 
Marcellas, which, as it informs us how the consurs thoughts were taken up be* 
fore the elections, we shall insert it here : 

TO MARCUS MARCBLLU5, CONSUL. 

** I very warmly congratulate yoa on your relation Caius Marcellus being elected 
to succeed you : as I sincerely rejoice in your having received this happy fruit of 
your pioDS alTection to your family, of your patriot zeal to your country, and of your 
illustrioas deportment in the consular office. I can easily imagine the sentiments 
which your address on this occasion has created in Rome ; and as to myself, whom 
you have sent to these far-distant parts of the globe, believe me, I speak of it with 
the highest and most unfeigned applause. 1 can with strict truth assure you, that 
1 have ever bad a particular atlachment to you from your earliest youth ; as I am 
sensible you have always shewn by your generous offices in promoting my dignities, 
that you deemed me worthy of the most distinguished honours. But this late in* 
stance of your judicious management in procuriug the consulship fur Maicellus, to- 
gether with the proof it affords of the favour in which you stand with the republic, 
has raised you stilt higher in my esteem. It is with great complacency, therefore, 

1 hear it observed by men of the first distinction for sense and merit, that, in all our 
words and actions, our tastes and studies, our principles and pursuits, we bear a 
strong resemblance to each other. The only circumstance that can render your 
glorious consulate still mure agreeable to me, will be your procuring a successor 
to be niiminated to this province as saon as possible. But if this cannot be obtained, 
let me entreat you, at least, not to suffer my conliiinanoe here to be prfdonged be- 
yond the time limited by your decree, and the law which passed for that purpose. 

Ill a word, 1 hope upon all occasions to experience in ray absence the benefit of 
your friendship and protection. Farewell.’^ Ep. Fam. 1.5. 9. Melm. 5. 36. 

See some account of him, p. 163. t 

" “ The oircumslance of Curio s standing candidate fur the tribuneship ^says 
Coelius, in a letter to Cicero, in 70 ^ 2 ) greatly alarms those who arc unacquainted 0 . 4 , 
with the real good qualities of Curio’s heart. 1 hope, and indeed believe, he ^ill Melm. 
act agreeably to his professions, and join with the senate in supporting the friends of 3 * 33 . 
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young nobleman of great parts, spirit, and eloquence : 
but addicted beyond all measure or modesty to the pre- 
vailing luxury and gallantries of a most dissolute age. 
In his youth he had been the leader of the young nobi- 
lity, and a warm assertor of the authority of the senate 
against the power of the triumvirate. Upon his first 
taste of public honours, his ambition and thirst of popu- 
larity had engaged him in such expense and prodigality, 
that, to supply the magnificence of his shows and plays, 
he had contracted an immense debt. 

The consul Marcellus, who, when taken up in these 
elections, had seemed to have dropped the design of abro- 
Ep- gating Caesar’s proconsular power," upon which he was 
8-4- so intent in the beginning of his magistracy, resumed 
.1.3“' the affair after the consuls were chosen. “ At a meet- 
Attg!?, ing of the senate (says Coelius to Cicero) held on the 
22d of July, in the temple of Apollo,’’ upon a debate re- 
lating to the payment of the forces commanded by Pom- 
pey, mention was made of that legion, which, as ap- 
peared by his accounts, had been lent to Caesar; and he 
was asked of what number of men it consisted, and for 
what purpose it was borrowed ? In short, Pompey was 
pushed so strongly upon this article, that he found him- 
self under a necessity of promising to recall this legion 
out of Gaul ; but he added at the same time, that the 
clamours of his enemies should not force him to take this 
step too precipitately. It was afterward moved, that 
the question might be put concerning the election of a 

the republic. I an .sure, at least, he is full of tbe.se designs at present; in which 
Caesar's conduct iias been the principal occasion of engaging him. For Ceesar, 
though be spares no pains or expense lo gain over even the lowest of the people to 
his interest, has thongbt fit to treat Curio with singular contempt* The latter haa 
behaved with so ranch temper upon this occasion, that he, who never noted with ar- 
tifice in all his life, is snspected to have dissembled his resentment, in order the 
more efieotually to defeat the schemes of those who oppose bis election ; 1 mean 
the Laetii and the Antonii, together with the rest of that wonderful party." 

o ** Marcellas (says Ccclius to Cicero) has dropped the design npon which he 
was lately so intent : but not so much from indolence, 1 believe, as prudence," £p. 
Faro. 8. 2?. Melro. 3. 29. 

P The temple of Apollo was sitoated without the town, and the senate was as- 
sembled there, that Pompey, who was actually governor of Spain, and commanded 
a c^sidcrable army, might be present : and all the matter of this deliberation bad 
been probably concerted with him. 
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successor to Caesar. Accordingly the senate came to a 
resolution that Pompey (who was just going to the army 
at Ariminum,'' and did immediately after set out for that 
purpose) should be ordered to return to Rome with all 
expedition ; that the affair relating to a general election 
of new governors for all the provinces might be debated 
in his presence. This point (adds Coelius) I imagine 
will be brought before the senate on the 13th of this 
month ; when, if no infamous obstacles should be thrown 
in the way of the tribunes, the house will certainly come 
to some resolution ; for Pompey, in the course of the 
debate, let fall an intimation, that he thought every man 
owed obedience to the authority of that assembly.” 

Thus the senate threw themselves precipitately into 

<1 This army was probably part of Ihe foar legions which were decreed to Pompey 
for the sapport of the government of Spain. He feigned at this lime a resolution of 
going to that province, which was opposed by Csesar’s enemies, and Cicero himself. 

The last writes thus to Atticos on the 6th of July: ** It appeared to me likewise as AdAtt, 
if Pompey (according to what you wrote me Varro had said) would most certainly S, 11> 
go to Spain. This resolution by no means met with my approbation. I easily made 
Tbeopiiaues* sensible that he could do nothing better than to remain where he was. 

That Grecian Iherefore will do all he can to detain him, and indeed f know that Pom- 
pey has a great deference for his opinion. From this it appears (hat Cicero and 
all the aristocratics thought, that on Ponipey’s presence rested the safety of what 
they called the republic. 

In another letter to hi.s friend Atlious, he writes: “As to the aflairs of Rome, 
we have ugly accounts of Curio and Paulas; not that I sec any danger while wo 
have Pompey : let hiui only keep bis healfh, and we are safe.’’ quo ullura 

periculum videam stante Pompeio, vel oliam sedeiite; valeat mode.] “ Rut 1 am 
concerned for my friends Curio and Paulus.” Ad Att. 6. li. Yet the same Cicero 
has the confidence, in a subsequent letter, written to A ulus Cmcirta, in 707, to affirm 
solemnly, that he always advised Pompey to go to liis goveriimcnt, and boasts, at the 
same lime, of his having never been deceived in the foresight of future events. " Now, 
if the principles (says he) of the Ktruscan science, in which you were instructed 
by your illustrious and excellent father, did not deceive you with respect to me ; 
neither will niy prcsage.s be Jess infullibie with regard to you. They are derived, 
indeed, not only from the inaxim.s and records of the most distinguished sages, 
whose writings, you well know, J have studied with great application ; but from a 
long experience in public afiairs,and from having pas.sed tbrongb various scenes both 
of prosperity and adversity. 1 have the stronger reason lo confide in this method of 
divination, as it has never once deceived me, during all these dark and distracted 
times : insomuch that, were T to menliun iny i>rediotions, 1 am afraid yon would 

suspect that 1 framed them after the events 1 pretend lo have foretold. 1 always 

gave it as iny opinion, that Pompey should go lo bis government of Spain : with 
which, if he had happily complied, we should never have been involved in this fatal 

civil war.” Ep. Fain, 0. 6. Melm. 9. 34. This is moi^t evidently false ; and we shall 

see him out in his politics in almost every circumstance : yet Cornelius Nepos, and 
all Cicero’s coinmenlators, have taken bis word fo^ it, and are astonished at his pro- 
phetic discernment ! 


♦ A learned Greek of Milylenc, who was Pompey ’s constant companion, and wrote 
his life. 
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the arms of Pompey. The affair was not debated on 
the 13th of August, because Marcellus, though he 
had exerted himself in the pursuit of his design, was 
not able to assemble a complete number of senators. 
Many absented themselves, being in Cassar’s interest ; 
others were backward because they saw that these mo- 
tions tended to a rupture, and that nothing could be 
legally determined ; the tribunes of Caesar’s party being 
always ready to interpose their negative. At last, an 
assembly was held on the 30th of September^ and 
Pompey, who, in a preceding meeting, had opened 
himself so far as to declare, that Caesar ought not to be 
admitted as a candidate for the consulship, whilst he 
retained his command in Gaul, now let fall an expres- 
sion which was much observed, and gave, says Coelius 
to Cicero, confident hopes of his good intentions ; that 
he could not, without great injustice, determine any 
thing in relation to the provinces under Caesar’s com- 
mand before the 1st of March; but that, after that 
time, he should have no sort of scruple. It was resolved 
accordingly by the senate, that the consuls elect, L. 
Paulus and C. Marcellus, should move them on the 1st 
of March to settle the consular provinces ; and if any 
magistrate should interpose to hinder the effect of their 
decrees, that he should be deemed an enemy to the 
republic; and, if any one actually interposed, that this 
vote and resolution should be entered into the journals 
as an order of the senate, to be considered some other 
time by the house, and laid before the people. In this 
same assembly, Pompey being asked what if a negative 
should be put on the 1st of March, upon the decree 
for recalling Caesar ? he declared, that he looked upon 
it just as the same thing, whether Caesar openly refused 
to obey the orders of the senate, or secretly procured 
some magistrate to obstruct them. “ What (said an- 
other) if he should insist on being consul, and holding 
his province also ?” “ What (replied Pompey) if my 
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son should take a stick and beat me? — From expres- 
sions of this kind, it was generally conceived that a 
rupture would undoubtedly ensue between Pompey and 
Caesar: and indeed the votes of the senate, and the 
measures taken at the same time by Pompey, were no 
less than a declaration of war against Caesar, who lost 
no time to prepare himself against this attack of his 
enemies. As soon as he had vanquished the Bellovaci, 
he applied himself to quiet the a^irs of his province, 
that he might be able to give all his attention to the 
city, Ibd have his army in readiness to support him. At 
the same time he left no stone unturned to procure 
friends among the magistrates of the ensuing year. He 
first attempted to gain C. Marcellus; but finding him 
too rigid, he addressed himself to L. Paulus, to whom 
he is said to have given 1 ,500 talents, or about 300 , 000 /. 
which he employed in building a noble palace adjoin- 
ing to the Forum. He gave a much greater sum to 
the tribune Curio, who, by his prodigalities, had not 
only wasted his immense fortune, but had contracted a 
debt of 600,000 sesterces, or about half a million.'' The 
consul and tribune agreed, therefore, secretly, to suffer 
nothing prejudicial to Caesar’s interest to pass during 
their magistracy ; but both continued to appear in the 
part of Pompey.* 

In the last months of this year, the city was greatly ®p. 
alarmed by the news sent them by Cassius of an inva- 8.‘io. 
sion of the Parthians. As the senate had no opinion 

' ** Momentamque full mutatas Curio rerum, 

Gallorum captos spoliis, et Csesaris auro.’* 

Lucao. lib. 4, 819. Barman, p. S99. 

Caught by the spoils of Gaul, and Caesar’s gold. 

Curio turn’d traitor ,^and his country sold. 

The vendidit hie aura patriam of Virgil is also applied to the case of Curio. Serrius. 

* ** As for Paulus (says Coelins, in a letter to Cicero, dated the 18th of Novem- 
ber), lie declares most vehemently against snffering Caesar to continne in Gaul, 
and oor friend Fnrnins is the only tribune whom 1 suspect of obstracling bis mea- 
sures for that purpose; — Carlo (says be, in the samf letter) I foresee will undertake 
two things ; he will, in the first place, attempt to weaken the authority of Caesar ; 
and, in the next, endeavour to throw some little advantages on the side of Pompey.” 

Ep. Fam. 8. 10. Melm. 4. 14. 
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of the military skill of BibuUis and Cicero, who governed 
in Syria and Cilicia, the two frontier provinces, some 
were of opinion that the command should be given to 
Pompey ; and he himself seemed to relish the proposi- 
tion.* This project would serve his ends in Asia, and 
would furnish a pretext for staying in Italy, and taking 
from Caesar two of his legions. Others were for assign- 
ing this expedition to Caesar and his army ; and many 
named the consuls to be the most proper persons to be 
employed. And these magistrates, in the apprehension 
that they would either be nominated to a commission, 
which they did not relish, or suffer the disgrace of its 
being delegated to others, forbore to convene the 
senate ; though they thereby incurred the censure of 
neglecting the public interest. But whether indolence 
or pusillanimity was the real motive of their declining 
the conduct of the war, it was concealed under the 
specious appearance of modesty ; and thus the year was 
spun out without doing any effectual business. The 
senate, however, with a view to weaken Caesar, taking 
advantage of the general apprehension of an irruption 
of the Parthians into Syria, ordered that Pompey and 
Caesar should each of them furnish a legion to be sent 
into that province. But Pompey, instead of giving one 
of his, called for that which he had formerly lent to 
Caesar ; and Appius was despatched to take the com- 
mand of it, and bring it into Italy. Cmsar, though 
he easily saw through the policy of his enemies, obeyed 
without demur the decree of the senate, and not only 
delivered to Appius Pompey’s legion, but also the 
fifteenth, cantoned at that time in Hither Gaul, which 
was immediately replaced by the thirteenth. Plutarch 
says, that he gave to each soldier of the two legions 
250 drachms, about 8/. sterling ; a circumstance which 
Caesar himself has not mentioned. These troops were 

. * ** I shall be able (says Cicero to Attiooa)^ with the reinrorcemeut of DeiotaruSt 
to keep the Parthians in play till Pompey arrives : bis letter informs me that bo ivill 
be appointed to that command.” Ad Att. 6* 1* 
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no sooner arrived in Italy, but they had quarters as^ 
signed them in Campania, near Capua, instead of being 
sent into Syria. 

L. jEmimus Pa^lus, ■) 

C. Claudius Marcellus, 3 

The beginning of the year 703 was very quiet, l^pt v«arof 
the calm soon ended in a mighty tempest. Curio, who tos. 
had already sold himself to Caesar, and who had hitherto 
acted insidiously with the friends of Pompey, and even 
signelPthe decrees of the senate against Caesar, was now 
looking out for a pretext to quarrel with his party : with 
this view he applied to the pontifical college for an in- 
tercalation, in order to lengthen out the period of his 
tribunitian ministry ; and the priests rejecting his de- 
mand, their refusal furnished him with the pretence he 
wanted, and gave a colour, such as it was, to the deser- 
tion he had long meditated. He instantly declared 
against the senate, and harangued the people in favour 
of Caesar, threatening, at the same time, to propose riot 
only an Agrarian and a Viarian law," but a law also which 
would empower the aediles to distribute corn among the 
people. These motions, however, soon gave way to one 
that was more important and interesting. C. Marcellus 

V ** Consules autem habemus summadiligentia: adhoo senatas consoUum, nisi de fe- 
riis Latinis, nullam facero poiaerunt. Carioni nostro trlbunalus conglaoial. Sed ^^" 1 ’ 
dici non potest, qaomodo Idc omnia jaccant ; nisi ego cam tBbernarii.s et aqnariis 
pugnarem, veteriius civitatem occupassei . . . Quod tibi fiupra scrips!, Curioiiem 
valde frigerc j jam calet. Nam ferventissim^ concerpitur. Lcvissiind eiiim, quia 
de iulercalando non oblinaerat, transfugit ad populuni, ot pro Csesare loqui ocepit ; 
legemqne Viariara, non dissimileiii Agrarias Kulli, et Alimentariam, quaa jobeL oediies 
lAetiri, jactavit. Hoc nondum fecerat, cam priorem partem epislolec scripsi.” — Coe- 
Hus Ciceroni. (Weiske. p. 182.) He tlirealens likewise to propose a Viarian law, 
somewhat of the same tendency with the Agrarian one which was formerly attempted 
by Rulliis. This place must be corrupted ; for the Viarian and Agrarian laws were 
different. The former regarded the keeping of the high roads in repair, and regu- 
lated the equipages of travellers, im^osinga tax on them ; and the latter is tliuii ex- 
plained by Coelius, ill a letter written at the end of the year 702 : 1 forgot to meu- 

tien that Curio designs to make an attempt to procure a division of the lands in Cam- 
pania : it is pretended that Cmsar does not concern himself in this matter ; certain 
however it is, that Pompey is very desirous of having the distribution settled before 
Caesar's return, that be may be precluded from applying them to his qjwn purpose*/' 

Ep. Fam. 8. 10. Moim. 4. 14. Caasar's Agrarian law had not probably been exe- 
cuted in its whole extent^ and Curio meant to oarry tho remaining part into exectt* 
tioo. CoBlius compares the Agrarian law of Curio to that of Rullas> to shew bis dife* 
approbation of it. 
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Ynref ^^oposed^ Oil thc ist of ai&ir of thebonsu- 

Tos. ,lar provinces, as it Had been ordered %^the vote of the 
■ ■ sen^ of the 30th of September. Paulas, the other 
^fai. consul, was silent; but Curio, after giving his approba- 
tion to the proposition, demahded that Pompey should 
likewise be ordered to renounce the' government of 
S|^ain, and the command of the legions allotted to him ; 
declaring, that the republic could never be free, till both 
he and Caesar were reduced to the condition of private 
b.Tc“v, citizens ; and that, if the one was continued in com- 
mand, the other ought not to be stripped of his Ifutho- 
rity ; which, in that case, was necessary to preserve the 
balance, and to prevent the republic from being at the 
disposal of one man. The senate, not being willing to 
make a decree so contrary to the interest of Pompey, 
rejected the tnbune’s proposal ; who, in return, put his 
negative on every other resolution. 
iMd. When the news of the debate reached Pompey, who 
was then in Campania, he wrote, with a false modesty 
which deceived nobody, “ that, whatever honours had 
been heaped upon him, they had been freely granted 
him by the good-will of his fellow-citizens, without his 
ever soliciting any : that, lately, he had been forced into 
a third consulship, and to take the government of Spain 
for another five years ; and that they should always find 
him ready to resign, at their will, an employment which 
he had received with reluctance.” These protestations 
he even renewed on his return to Rome ; but Curio, 
who was not to be put off with fair words, insisted upon 
his carrying his promises into execution, assuring him of 
a like submission from Cassar. 

There were fresh debates upon this subject; and 
Coelius has given the following accounts of them to 
Cicero ; ** As to political affairs ; the efforts of all par- 
8. IS. ties are a|; present directed to a single point : and the 
s. V"' general contest still is, in relation to the provinces. 
Pompey seems to unite in earnest with the senate, that 
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the Is^ofiNoveinfaer.i^ay^be Hmit^To^^CjBsar’s’iieSij^-^^^^ 
ing hU igoV<ett)Qnent Curio, on the <3ontrary, is deter- m. 
mined to:-o]ppose this tathe utmost; and, accordingly, — — 1^* 
has i^linquished all his other schemes, in order to apply 
Kis whole strength to the affair in question. As to our 
party, you well know their irresolution ; and conse- 
quently will readily believe me when I tell you they have 
not the spirit to push their opposition to the last extre- 
mity. The whole mystery of the scene in short is this : 
Pompey, that he may not seem to oppose Caesar, or to 
aim at any thing but what the latter shall think perfectly 
equitable, represents Curio as acting in this affair merely 
upon his own authority, and with no other view than to 
create disturbances. It is certain, at the same time, 
that Pompey is much averse to Caesar’s being elected « 
consul before he shall have delivered up his ^vern- 
ment, together with the command of his army : and 
indeed he seems to be extremely apprehensive of the 
consequences, if it should prove otherwise. In the mean- 
time he is severely attacked by Curio : who is perpetually 
reproaching him with deviating from the principles on 
which he acted in his second consulship. Take my 
word for it, notwithstanding all the difficulties they may 
throw in Curio’s way, Caesar will never want a friend to 
rise up in his cause: and if the whole turns, as they 
seem to fear, upon his procuring some tribune to inter- 
pose his negative to their decrees, I will venture to pro- 
nounce that he may remain in Gaul as long as he shall 
think proper,” 

** Do you know, my dear Cicero, what a victory Cu- gP- 
rio has lately obtained in relation to the provinces ? The M«im. 
senate, in pursuance of a*fonher order, having assembled 
to consider of the obstruction which some of the tribunes 
had given to their decree ; M. Marcellus moved thaf 
the application might be made to those magistrates to 
withdraw their protest ; but it was carried in the ne- 
gative by a considerable majority. Pompey is at presep^t 

VOL. V. 2D 
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Te.ir^»Ma 9 ueh delicate ciroumatancea, that he wUlsei^ fiild 
7^ ' any ttie&sures, 1 believe, perfectly to biR^a^kfiictioin. 
^- ■1 ^ Tb.e.aenate, however, seem to intend, by the resolution 
' t^ai. 1 :ju8t now mentioned, that Gmsar shall be admitted as a 
candidate for the consulship, notwithstanding he should 
refuse to resign his government.” Cicero speaks cf 
Ad^Att. jjjis resolution in a letter to Atticus, and produces it as 
a proof that the intentions of the senate were not true 
to the interest of the commonwealth: “ For, had the- 
motion (says he) of Marcellus been vigorously ^,sup>r 
ported. Curio’s opposition would have been vain, and 
CsBsar must necessarily have resigned his command.” 
But this measure had been certainly unconstitutional : 
and Pompey, who had often shewn himself ungrateful 
to his friends, and cruel to his enemies, had no merit 
with the greater part of the senate, comparatively with 
Caesar, who never courted them, but relied entirely 
upon the people, while his antagonist, as induced hy his 
interest, had applied to the one and to the other. ' 
Ep^Fam. <« to poUtical affairs ; I have often mentioned to 
^ imagined the public tranquillity could not 
possibly be preserved beyond the present year : and the 
nearer we approach to those contentions, which must 
inevitably arise, the more evident this danger appears. 
For Pompey is determined most strenuously to oppose 
Caesar’s being consul, unless he resigns his command : 
and Caesar, on the contrary, is persuaded that he cannot 
be safe upon those terms. He has offered, however, 
to throw up his commission, provided Pompey will do 
the same. And thus their very suspicious alliance will 

probably end at last in an open war With respn^t 

to our present divisions, I foresee that the senate, to- 
gether with the whole order of judges, will declaim in 
Yavour of Pompey ; and that all those of desperate for- 
tunes, or who are obnoxious to the laws, will list them- 
selves under the liners of Cmsar. As to their arpiies, 
I am persuaded he a great inequality 
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But to ati^er your questtoi'n in a few Vi^Otds, cortcerflirtg 
miy oentHnebts of public afl&irs; if one or other of bifr 
chiefs should not be employed against the Parthians» I — 
abfi persuaded great dissebsions will soon ensue : dis- comui. 
sbnsions, my friend, which nothing can terminate but **‘'‘’* 
the Sword, and which each of them seem well inclined 
and* pi^epared to draw.”* 

The consular elections were carried by Pompey and 
his party. Sergiiis Galba, a lieutenant of Ctesar, who 
stood,. candidate, was rejected ; and L. Lentulus Crus and 
C. Marcellus, his fiercest enemies, were chosen. 

‘Caesar, affer the campaign of the year 702 , had made 
it his business in the winter- season to pacify his province;, 
and to take away all occasion of future insurrections. 

He treated the cities honourably ; rewarding generously , 
the noblemen and leading men, and did not burden the 
country with new impositions. In the spring, he hast- 
ened into Italy, under the pretence of assisting his 
quaestor Antony in his suit for the augurate; but in 

^ Tiiese aocoanls aro the most nutbentic we have : what Suetonius, or Plutarch, 
or Apiiiati, adds to them, cannot he depended upon, beings fall of blunders and ab-* 
sordilies* The relations, nevertheless, of these authors are copied by almost every 
writer of Roman history. Appiaii talks of a debate in the senate, in which the con« 
sol, C. Marcellus, having put the question separately, first, whether they were of 
opinion that Pompey should lay down his command, the majority answered in the 
negative : then putting the question, whether a successor shuold be named to Cmsar? 
all agreed to it: hut that Cairo, reuniting what the consul had separated, put to 
the vote another question, whether they should not both be ordered to dismiss Iboir 
armies? twenty-one rejected it, and 370 answered in the aflinnalive; all, says 
afleotionate to the public good : whereopun the consul dismissed the assembly, ory- 
Well, then, take Caesar for your master.** He adds, that soon after,* a faU« 
romoar coming that Cmsar bad passed the Alps, and was marching directly to Rome, 
the city was alarmed, and the consuls proposed to the senate to send for the legiobs 
,at Capua, to employ them against him as an enemy to the slate ; but that, upon Cu- 
T^io*s declaring the report to be false, the consul, in great warmth, said ; Since, in 
consulting with the senate, I am hindered to provide for the safety of the common* 

Wealth', provide alone, according to the power I am entrusted with.'* llien, 

rbebltig Ontof thecify with his colleague [who was L. ASmilius Paolus, Cmsar^s fast 
friiend}, and presenting a sword to Pompey, “We order you (said he), m'y coIleagUfll 
a^ I, to march against Cmsar, and 0^ht for yoar country ; and to that end, we give 
ydu the oommand of the army at Capua, and all the forces in Italy, with power to 
1 ‘ai^ti^pfi'Rt^yottl' discretion.'*’ PorOpey declared he would obey them, becaude it 
waa'ilieir command ; adding, however, these words, “ if no better expedient oautlte 
fduttd.” Fluiatob has inuoh the same tale, hot baa added, most ridfculouily, Uiift tfae 
shn'ate followed the ifansal, and that the whole city put on lAonrning. 0io bkd 
adopted Only a part of the story, and tells us that the subject of the debutb was, wbe« 
tb^r CuHo should be turned out of the senate ; AppiOs, the censor, buvtng declared 
tUht,^lobis jOdgmenl, he ought to be degraded. ^ He observes, that onlysG. Marcellos 
and the two consuls elect went to Pompey. Idb. 40. p. 15|. 

2 D 2 
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to take a nearer view of the transactions iii t^e 
bJcIv encourage his party there. The news there- 

— fore which he received of Antony's^ success, before he 
coutoL reached* Italy, did not stop him. It was then time to 
thank the municipal towns for the assistance they had 
given his friend upon his recommendation, and to re- 
commend unto them his own case touching thecon-> 

, sulale, which he purposed to apply for the next year. 
He was received with extraordinary respect and affec- 
tion; all the people came forth to meet him; sacrifices 
were offered over the whole country; and the gates, 
where he was to pass, the market-places, and the tem- 
ples, were adorned as in a day of triumph. After making 
his tour through the municipal towns, and agreeing 
with his friends at Rome, he left T. Labienus to com- 
mand in Italy, and went himself into Gaul to review 
his army, and put it in readiness to act on the first 
call. 

In the end of the year 703, he returned to Italy : and, 
when he came thither, he found that the two legions 
which he had dismissed, and which by the decree of the 
senate should have been employed against the Parthians, 
had been delivered to Pompey by C. Marcellus, the 
consul, and were kept in the neighbourhood of the city, 
and that every measure had been taken to abrogate his 
command, and reduce him to the state of a private 
citizen. Here he was joined by Curio, who, after some 
fruitless attempts to prohibit Pompey’s levies, seeing the 

y We have an accoant of this election in a letter from Ccclins to Cicero: ^oa 

had taken the king of Parthia himself prisoner, and sacked his metropolis, il conld 
not make jon amends for your absence.-^Yon have lost indeed a snbject ofinex* 
banstiUe mirth, by not being spectator of the very ridiculons Kgnre which the Inck^ 
less [L.] Domitius displayed, when be lately ftuod himself disappointed in Ida eled* 
tion* The asse^ibly of the people was exceedingly numerous npon this oooasion ; 
bat the force of party bore down all before it, and even carried away many of the 
friends of Domitius from bis iuterest. This oircamstanoe be impales ta my manage- 
ment^ and as be considers the preference which has been given to his oompetlW 
Antony as a reah injury done to himself, he hononrs roe with the same marks of khd' 
dispUaadre with which he distingoisbes the most intimate of his friends. He is at 
• present indeed a very diverting compound of wrath and indignation; which beimpO- 
tently discharges,* in the first place against myself for promoting the election of Ilf, 
Antony ; an^jn the next against the people, for expressing too maoh smtisfiiotiini^n 
his repofee.’* Ep. 14. Melm. 6. 15. 
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Opposite party greatly incensed against hiin, had left the g 
city before the expiration of his office. ^ 

Mark Antony* succeeded him in the tribunate on the ^ 

* Dr. Middleton has collected, from Cicero’s writings, the history of M. Antony’s 
life to the commencement of the civil wars ; and the reader will allow me to transcribe 
this article from that intelligible historian. 

M, Antony, who now began to make a figare in the aflairs of Rome, was of an 
ancient and noble extraction; the grandson of that celebialed statesman and orator 
who lost his life in the massacre of Marius and Cinna : his father had been honoured 
with one of the most important commissions of the repnblio ; bat, after an inglorious 
discharge of it, died with the character of a corrupt, oppressive, and rapacious com- 
mander. The sen, trained in the discipline of snoh a parent, whom he lost when he 
was very young, launched out at once into all the excess of riot and debaochery, a4|d 
wasted his whole patrimony before he had put on the manly gown ; shewing himseff 
to be the genuine son of that father, who was born, as Sollost says, to squander mo- 
ney, withont ever employing a thought 011 business, till a present necessity urged 
him* His comely person, lively wit, insinuating address, made young Curio infi- 
nitely food of him ; so that, in spite of the commands of a severe father, who had 
often turned Antony out of doors and forbidden him his house, he conld not he pre- 
vailed with to forsake his company ; but supplied him with money for bis frolics 
and amours, till he had involved hitnself on his account, in a debt of 50,000/. 

This greatly afflicted old Curio ; and Cicero was called in to heal the distress of the 
family; whom the son entreated, with (ears in his eyes, to iidercede for Antony, as 
well as for himself, and not sufier them to be parted ; but Cicero, having prevailed 
with the father to make the sun easy, by discharging his debts, advised him to insist 
upon it as a condition, and to enforce it by his paternal power, that he should have 
no farther commerce with Antony. This laid the foundation of an early aversion in 
Antony to Cicero, increased still by the perpetual course of Antony’s life, which for- 
tune happened to throw among Cicero’s inveterate enemies ; for, by the second mar- 
riage of his tiftilher [Julia, a relation of Cmsar's], he became son-in-law to that Len- 
tulus who was put to death for conspiring with Catiline, by whom he was initiated 
into all the cabals of a traitorous fuction, and infected with principles pernicioqs to 
the liberty of Rome. To revenge the death of this father [in-law] he attached 
himself to Clodius ; and during his tribunate, wa.s one of the ministers of all bis vio« 

Jenoes ; yet was detected at the same lime in some criminal intrigue in bis family, 
injurious to the honour of bis patron. Prom this education in the city, he went 
abroad to learn the ait of war uuder Gabinius, the most prodigate of all generals.” 

[Plutarch tells us, that Antony not being able to endure the madness of Clodins, 
and appreheusivc of the power of bis enemies, withdrew liini.self, and retired into 
Greece, where he inured his body to warlike exercises, and applied his mind to tho 
study of eloquence ; and that it wa.s with difficulty that liq was prevailed upon by 
Gabinius to serve under him,] who gave him the command of his horse in Syria; 
where he signalized his conrnge in the restoration of king Ptolemy, and acquired the 
first taste of martial glory, in an expedition undertaken against the laws and religion 
of his conntry.” [An expedition which Cicero encouraged his great and noble friend 
Imntulus Spintlier to undertake.] “ From Egypt, instead of coming home, whero 
his debts wonld not sufier him to be easy, he went to Caesar into Gaul, the sure re- 
fuge of all the needy, the desperate, and (he audacious:” [This is not a fair manner 
of representing Antony’s behaviour. Was not Cmsar s camp the school of military 
skill, and the field of glory P Had nut Caesar, among bis licnlenants, P. Crassos, so 
moch extolled by Cicero, Quintus Cicero, M. Bratus, and many other officers, of 
great merit: and where could Antony spend bis youth belter? and, after some 
stay in that province, being furnished with money and credit by Caesar, he returned 
to sue for the qasetorsbip. — Caesar recommended him in a pressing manner to Ct- 
oero, entreating him to accept Antony’s submission, and pardon him what was past, 
and to assist him in present suit: with which Cicero readily eomplied, and 
obliged Antony so highly by it, that he declared war presently against Clodius, 
whom he attacked with great fierceness in the Forum, and wonld certainly have killed', 
if he had not found means to hide himself nnder some stairs. Antony openly gave 
ont, that he owed all this to Cicero’s generosity, to whom he oould never make 
amends for former injuries, hut by the destroctioii of his etioitty Clodius. Being 
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SOME lOth of November, and in all hjs sseal for Caesar. He 
Bc«. sooner in possession of his office, than he pror 

posed that the two legions taken from Caesar should be 

onwui- sent into Syria; that all new levies should be stopped, 
and that all those who had already given in their names, 
and taken the oath, should be released from thpir ob- 
ligation, and even be forbid to serve. On the 21st, he 
made a speech to the people, which was a perpetual in- 
vective on Pompey’s conduct from his first appearance 
Ih public, with great complaints against the violent and 
arbitrary condemnation of citizens, and the terror of 
Ad Alt. arms; and it was probably on this occasion that he read 
Csesar’s letter to the people, mentioned by Plutarch, in 
lo u'hich he expressed a desire that both Pompey and he, 
quitting their governments, and dismissing their armies, 
should submit to their judgment. According to Sueto- 
nius, Plutarch, and Appian, Caesar made other equi- 
table overtures, proposing to part immediately with 
eight of his legions and Transalpine Gaul, provided he 
might keep two legions with the Cisalpine province, or 
but one legion with lllyricum and Cisalpine Gaul, till 
he was made consul. Plutarch and Appian add, that 
Pompey was satiffied with these conditions, but that 
they were rejected by the consuls; a circumstance ex- 
tremely improbable: for Pompey, it is certain, was as 
averse to peace, as the most determined of Csesar’s ene- 
mies. In an interview that Cicero had with him, on 
the 10th of December, Pompey told him, that there 
was no hope of an accommodation, and that war was 
inevitable; and, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, 
he contrived to have a second conference with him at 
Lavernium, on the 27th, beforh he.reached the city, in 

Chosen qite«tor» he went back immedUtelj to Gtesar, without expecting bin lot» or a 
decree of the eeiuite to appoint him his province ; wberoi tboogo he bad all isnagin- 
able opporionities of acquiring mone^i jet. bj squandering, as fast be got it. he 
came a second , tiiujs emptj and beggarlj to Rome, lo put iu for the tribunate » in wlikb 
u^ce, ai^er tuc example of his friend Curio, having sold bimseU to Gassar. be was, 
aarCicero sajs. ae much the cause of the ensuing war. as Helen was that of tVuj./’ 
31. ^?$. Midd.p.6i|. 



hopes to allay his fears, and to turn him from the vain yw of 
project of an accommodation, which might contribute 
to cool the zeal of his friends in the senate. He de- 
dared, tliat there could be no pacification,* but such 
as was treacherous and dangerous ; and that, if Caesar 
should resign the command of his army, and take the 
consulship, he would throw the republic* into confusion. 

At this time he was even actually disposing of all the 
governments ; and he tried to engage Cicero to go to 
Sicily, though neither the resolution of the senate nor 
the orders of the people had given him any command 
in that quarter. He farther assured Cicero, that, when 
Caesar heard of the earnest and mighty preparations 
that were making against him, he would throw up his 
pretensions to the consulship, and stick by his army and 
government : “ But supposing (added he), that Caesar 
should act like a madman, and fiy to extremities, 1 
should despise every thing he could do, and should 
place an entire confidence in my own and the republic's 
forces.”'* “ In short (says Cicero), though I was fre- aj am. 
quently checked by reflecting on the doubtful events of 
war, yet I was made the more easy, when I heard a ge- 
neral, of such courage and such expeflence and authority, 
discoursing, like a statesman, upon the dangers that 
might attend an insincere accommodation.”*' 

* He means the aristooratio faction. 

This extraragrant confidenoe betrays great weakness in Pompey, and the liiato- 
riana bring several reasons to account for it. He looked opon himself, it is said, as 
the idol of the people of Italy : for, having fallen dangerously ill, in the beginning of 
this same year, in Campania, the whole country made sacrifices to the gods for hia 
recovery, and the example was followed by the rest of Italy; and, when he appeared 
in pohltc, such multitudes oame forth to see him, that no place could contain 
them. PJutaroli, it may likewise bo observed, has informed us, that Appius, and 
those who brought him the two legions from Gaol, very much vilified Oa;sar’s na- 
tions there, and gave out soand^uus reports in derogation of bis honour, telling 
Pompey that he was unacquainted with his own strength and reputation, if he made 
use of any other forces against Cmsar than bis own ; for such was the soldiers' hatred 
to Caesar and their love to Pompey, that they would all come over to him upon bis 
first appearance* Whatever were the causes which raised in him so favourable an 
opinion of bis power and security, certain it is fliat he proceeded so far as toJaugh 
af those' who stem^ to dread the war; and somebody telling hSm, tbgt if Cesar de- 
termined to march to Rome, there was nothing to oppose him, Pompey antwered, 

** In whatever part of Italy I stamp 'with my foot, there will rise op logious ” 

^ Ciedro, in a letter to AtticuS on the subject of his interview with Pompey on 
the lOlh of December, writes thus - ** Fonipeji said, that be had long pereelved 
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CHAP. II. 

Caesar is ctrdere^ by a decree of the senate to disband his army, and, in case of re* 
AmaI, is declared a pablic eoemy. The consols and other magistrates are rested 
with extraordinary powers, Ciesar passes the Rubicon with one legion, and in 
two months* time makes himself master of all Italy. 


c. 

L. 


Cbaubius Mabpbllus, 
Lentulus Crus, 


Consuls. 


roVe the 1st of January j** Curio came to Rome, and pro- 
letters from Caesar to the senate, in which, after 
~ — enumerating his many services to the republic, and an- 
cQiuui. swering the accusations of his enemies, he declared, 
cl, “that he was willing to lay down his command, if 
d, B,ii. potnpey should also consent to that measure ; and that, 
as there could be no safety for him upon any other 
terms, he would immediately, if his demand was not 
complied with, march into Italy, and revenge the in- 
juries done to himself and the commonwealth.” It was 
with great difficulty that the tribunes procured these 


Caesar to be alienated from liim, but bad received a very late inslance of it : for that 
Ilirtias came from Caesar a few days before, and did not come to see him ; and, 
when Baibas promised to bring Scipio an account of bis business the next morning 
before day, Hirlins was gone back to Ceesar in tbe night : this be takes for a clear 
proof of Caesar’s resolution t(f break with him.** Ad Alt. 7. 4. Had not Pompey 
given Cssar sufficient provocation If Caesar bad acted with tbe pefidious insin- 
cerity of Pompey, it had been an eternal blemish upon bis character. 

^ Tbe months of tbe Roman calendar, at this time, did not perfectly correspond 
with those of our Julian year; but the difierence was not so great as our learned 
Bishop Usher has made it. Annals, p. 639. According to him the 1st of January of 
this l^man year answered to the of October of the Julian year, 50 before 
Christ; so that tbe autumnal months were carried back into summer, and the winter 
months into aulomn. It is impossible to reconcile Ibis way of reckoning with the 
nnanimoos testimony of tbe ancient historians. And the priroaie pretends that they 
were deceived by Csesar's reformation of the calendar. But it is also irreooooilable 
with tbe facts related by them; and it is astonishing that Abb6 Mongaolt, Dr. Mid- 
dleton# and Sf . Crevier, who have examined so narrowly into every thing relating to 
these times, did not perceive ibis mistake. Cicero, in a letter to Tiro, whom he bad 
left sick beyond seas, dated tbe ^9lb of January, charges him not to sail during win- 
ter : ** Cave festines aut commitlas, at aut wger aut bierae naviges ;’* and be adds, 
tfiat he imagines tbe bard winter has prevented bis fetters from reaching him : Neque 
enim meas poto ad te litteras tanla liieme preferre.** Bp. Pam. 16. 11. Coaid Cicero, 
then in tbe soatbern parts of Italy, call tbe begiiining of November bard winter? No, 
he speaks of letters written in the end of December. In a letter dated tbe 7th of 
April, ad Alt. 10. % be says, the swallow is come, garrola [hirundo] en adesf,** 
or, tbe sj>ring is coiae. Tbe 1st of April, therefore, could not onswer to any part of 
jibe month of Janoary ; it was certainly March. Tbe ingenious M. de le Nauao, 
member of the Royal Academy of Literature in Paris, has proved the first day of this 
Roman year to be the 16Ui of December of the Julian year, which is fifty-five days 
later titan our learned primate. 
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letters to be read ; but nothing could prevail with the twot 
consuls to permit their contents to come under the de- * toJ * 
liberation of the house : and they proposed to debate on 
the state of the commonwealth. Lentulus declared 
that he would not be wanting to the senate and the 
common cause, if they wouldfdeliver their opinions with 
freedom and courage; but that, if they continued to 
regard Caesar, and affected to court his friendship, he 
would disclaim entirely their authority. Scipio, father-- 
in*law to Pompey, spoke to the same purpose : he said 
that Pompey was firmly bent not to abandon the repub- 
lic, if he found the senators ready to support him : but 
that if they cooled or were remiss in their resolves, it 
would be in vain for them to expect his aid, if they 
should afterward find it necessary to apply for it. The 
speech of Scipio was considered as proceeding from Pom- 
pey, who was at that time in the suburbs. ■ Others pro- 
posed milder councils. M. Marcellus objected to any 
deliberation on this matter till troops were raised over 
all Italy, and an army got ready, untler whose protec- 
tion the senate might proceed with freedom and safety 
in their debates. It was moved by Calidius, that Pom- 
pey should be sent to his government of Spain, in order 
to take away all occasion of discord ; because Caesar, it 
was said, had reason to fear that the two legions, taken 
from him, were retained by Pompey in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, to be employed against him. M. Coefius 
spoke to the same purpose. But they were all severely 
reprimanded by the consul Lentulus, who expressly re- 
fused to put Calidius’s motion to the vote : and M. Mar- 
cellus, awed by the consul’s rebuke, retracted what he 
had said. Thus the clarnours of Lentulus, the dread of 
an army at the gates of Rome, and the menaces of Pom- 
pey’s friends, intimidating the greatest part of the senate, 
it was carried, through with great difficulty, that Caesar 
should be ordered to disband his army before a certain 
day then fixed ; and that, in case of disobedience, he 
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Jo MS ^ declared an enetny to the republic. This is 
\tot- Caesar’s account, and it appears to be a true one, fit>m 
■ ■ die conduct of the senate in the last year, and fktm 
Cicero’s letters.^ The boasted advantage of Poropey’s 
having the support of the senate must be considered- of 
consequence, as nothing fdore than a fair appearance 
and was in reality a new infringement of the liberty of 
his country; since it was procured by the most illegal 
and tyrannical means. 

Cfes. de M. Antony and Q. Cassius, tribunes of the people, 
com'.i.!. put their negative on the decree of the senate ; but their 
prerogative was disputed, and a debate ensued, in the 
course of which many severe speeches were made against 
them. He who spoke with the greatest warmth and 
passion was most applauded by the Pompeian faction. 
The assembly broke up without coming to any determi- 
nation ; and Fompey, in the evening, sent for all those 
who were of his party, and commended the forward, 
and reproved and animated the more moderate. Mul- 
titudes of veterans, who had formerly served under him, 
flocked to Rome from all parts, allured by the expecta- 
tion of rewards and dignities : and a great number of 
officers belonging to the legions lately returned by Ceesar 
had likewise orders to attend him. The city was filled 
with troops. 

Ibid. The contest between the consuls and the tribunes 
wa» renewed the following days, and continued till the 

« He writes to \ttfcus in the end of December : “ I am daily more apprelieDgive 
of the ptibiic commotions, for even oar patriots are not so unanimons as they 
to be : bow many knights, how many senators have I seen, who have bitterly in* 
vctgbed against the whole of Pompey’s conduct, and especially- the unseasonable 
journey he has undertaken ?*’ Ad* Alt. 1. 7. 5. [Tbi.s journey was probably to, give 
directions for the raising of troops.] Ibid. 6 , ** I am in great concern aboOt tho 

public, nor have 1 hitherto found a man, who &id not think it better to yield to Cm- 
siar all be demands, than enter upon a civil war.'* Cioero himself was of the same 
dpinion, as he declares in the same letter : ** Yon will ask me then, what are my rdal 
.'Sentiments? Why, truly, they are not the same with my words. My sentiments are, 
^ thai any concession is preferable to a civil war ; bat I will talk, and that tod from no 

servile motive, jn the same strain that Pompey docs* For iiideed it would be of the 
woral eonseqaenoe to the pablic, and particalarly unbecoming in me, should 1 differ 
from Pompey at this important juncture.” Uoliecoming to speak his 'real seiiti- 
, ^iiiicnts, and to advise what ho thooglit was fur the pablio good I This, it must be 
. , . confessed, is a very strange morality. 
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sevf ptjhi, during ^hioh time Piso^ thece»sor,fath6r4n*bi<r 
^ Ca;^, and h- Roscius, the prsstor, whd had served 
under Csssar in Gaul, offered to go to him and acqouhf 
hitai with the state of affairs, demanding only six days for 
thst purpose. Others proposed to send deputies tp him : 
but all these proposals were rejected by the consuls, and 
by Scipio, Cato, and the other chiefs of the aristooratioal 
faction. The tribunes were threatened, or, according 
to Appian,' were ordered to leave the house : and the 
senate had recourse to that decree, which was never used 
but in the greatest extremity, that the consuls, prsators, 
tribunes of the people, and the proconsuls that were near 
Rome, should take care that the commonwealth rei' 
ceived no detriment.® Antony and Cassius left the city 
the same night, disguised like slaves, in a hired carriage, 
and stopped not till they got to Rimini. Curio and 
M. Coelius soon followed them. 

The following days the senate assembled without the Cees. (le 

•f Bell. Civ. 

city, where Pompey confirmed every thing he had before coid".i.i‘. 
intimated by the mouth of Scipio : he applauded the 
resolution and courage of the senators, and acquainted 
them, that he had ten legions already in arms, and was 
besides well informed that Caesar’s troops were by no 
means satisfied with their general, and had even refused 
to support and follow him. It was then proposed that 
troops should be raised all over Italy ; that Pompey 

f Appian saja, ** that Marcellas and Lentalus ordered Antonj and Cassias to 
leave the senale, lest no regard should be bad to tlioir dignity : ** that Antony, leaping 
from his seat in great rage, invoked the faith of the gods and men, and lamented 
t|iat an authority, which had been hitherto held sacred, was no longer a secarlty ; 
and that those who proposed salutary advice were driven out of the senate, as if 
they had been guilty of murder or .some other crime * that, after pronouncing these 
words, be instantly departed in a fury, foretelling, in a prophetic strain, the wMrs, 
proscriptions, banishments, and confiscations, with which the city was threatened, 
and making horrid imprecutioos aguinst those w1h> were the caose of all these nd- 
ftories.’* On the contrary, Cicero, in a letter to Tiro, dated the 1$th df January, 
writes thus: ** Curio, in conjunction with Q. Cassius and M. Antony, |vithoat,lbe 
lea^t violence being offered to them, have withdrawn tbemselvos to Caesar. They 
thin sitep immediately after the senate had given in charge to the consols^ the 
prijBtors, and the tribQnes of the people, together iliith those of us wlio are iuTested 
with proconsular power, to take care of the interest of the republic.” £p. Fhnk. 

V Id. Jan. or the 7th of January : the !28lh of October, acoording to Bishop Usher, 
but ntfhsi' the 12th of December^ 
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rTmb ^ supplied with money Out of the public trea* 

B 0*46 ®“*y» Faustus Sylla should be sent pro-praeter ^to 
Mauritania ; and that King Juba should have the title 
^oi- of king.and ally to the people of Rome. MarcelluSj'the 
consul, opposed the last of these motions, and Phillpi- 
pus, tribune of the people, would not agree to the prb- 
prsetorship of Sylla. The other motions were approved 
of. The affair of the provinces, two of which were con- 
sular, and the rest prstorian, came next to be cai;|- 
vassed. Syria was allotted to Scipio, and Transalpjine 
Gaul to L. Domitius. To the praetorian provinces go4' 
vernors were assigned without the privity or approba- 
tion of the people, and they instantly departed for theh| 
jgp. several commands. Thus war was in eflect declaredr 
against Csesar ; and measures were taken to arm the 
“J*”- whole empire in order to crush him. The Pompeians 
flattered themselves that, before Caesar could draw his 
forces together from the several quarters of Gaul where 
they were quartered, Poihpey would have a consider- 
able army on foot, with which he might possess himself 
of the principal parts of Italy, obstruct his access ^6 
Rome, and hold him continually employed, till the army 
from Spain, consisting of flve legions under the com- 
mand of Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, came up upon 
his rear, to complete his overthrow. They did not doubt 
but he would be deserted by great numbers of his of- 
ficers and soldiers, and that the two Gauls would rise 
against him ; every part of those provinces, excepting 
only the colonies beyond the Po, being thought utterly 
averse to him. 

Cicero arrived at Rome on the 4th of January, with 
all the^ pomp of his proconsul* and imperatorial dig- 
nity ; and, in this disordered state of the city, he soli- ' 
cited a decree for his triumph, to which, as he informs 
Bp. us, in a letter to Tiro, “ the senate, in a very full hou^, 
immediately consented : but that the consul Lentufus, 
^,‘”‘Jn order to appropriate to himself a greater share ip^tlh- 
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ferr^g thjis honour, told them, that he would propose it 
himsdf in proper lorm as soon as he should have.dts* 
patched -the affairs that were necessary in the .present — — ■ 
conjuncture.’' In the same letter, which is dated the eouai* 
ICtth of January, he adds^ “ I am unhappily fallen into 
the very midst of public dissension, or rather, indeed,! 
find myself surrounded with the fiames of a civil war. 

It was my earnest desire to have composed these dan- 
gerous ferments ; and I probably might, if the passions 
of some in both parties, who are equally eager for war, 

had not rendered my endeavours ineffectual. We 

are raising forces with all possible diligence, under the 
authority and with the assistance of Pompey ; who now 
logins, somewhat too late, I fear, to be apprehensive of 

Caesar’s power. 1 act with great moderation : and 

this conduct renders my influence with both parties so 
much the stronger. The several districts of Italy are 
assigned to our resfiective protections : and Capua is the 
department I have taken for mine.” And in a letter 
dated the 29th of January, he observes, “ It has been Ep. 
the perpetual purpose of all my speeches, my votes, and 
my actions, ever since I returned to Rome, to preserve “5”' 
the public tranquillity, but an invincible rage for war 
had unaccountably siezed not only the enemies, but even 
those who are esteemed the friends of the common- 
wealth ; and it was in vain 1 remonstrated that nothing 

was more to be dreaded than a civil war. Upon my Ep. 

return to Rome, it was too late to enforce my pacific 
sentiments : I was wholly unsupported in my opinion, 
and not only found myself among a set of men, who 
were madly inflamed with a thirst of war, but was con- 
sideied likewise as one, .who, by a long absence, was 
quite unacquainted with the true state of the common- 
wi^th.”**^ 

Csesar was at Ravenna when he re'ceived the first in- 

k It in Remarkable that Cicero, in his letter to Tiro, talks of his infloenoe nUb 
both aii4 that here be complaint of bis being totallj disregarded. 
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of Uye proccie^ngs agaioM hkftw He assenAtiled 
yu. hts tsfopi, and acquainted them with the grated 
•4r^ quitcd' which his long and glorious services hadmet-irilh 
^tti. from^fae senate. In his speech, he insisted oil’ nothing 
so much as the violation of the tributariaU' power hr fhe 
persons of Antony and Cassius. He complained of the 
innovation introduced into the commonwealth, which 
cheeked, by the terror of arms, the authority of the tri*- 
CiBS. de bunes: he said, that Sy 11a, who had made it his bust)* 
civ.' ness to humble, and almost annihilate that magistracy, 
1 . 1 ?’ had yet left it the liberty of opposition ; but that Pom*- 
pey, who valued himself for havjpg restored it to all its 
prerogatives, deprived it now of that privilege which it 
had always enjoyed.” His officers and soldiers having 
testified tlieir readiness to defend him and the tribunes, 
he sent dispatches to his lieutenants in Gaul to quit 
their winter-quarters and come to him wjjh all_ expedi*- 
tion ; and he himself entered immediately upon action, 
and marched to Ariminum. There he found Antony 
and Cassius, whom he produced in the servile disguise 
they had been forced to put on for their security : and 
the sight of them greatly exasperated the soldiers, who 
made fresh protestations to their general, that thny 
would follow him wherever he should think proper to 
leadthem.‘ 

^Suolotiibs (in Vit. Cetsfs; c. 31.) menihoriA seVentl particulars which t have tiot 
tfacught worthy of being inserted into the text of Uue history. He says, tliotf 
soon as Caesar was informed that the inlerpositiofiii#f the tribunes had been over- 
ruledt and that they thems^vcs imd been forced to sate titcmselves by flighit be pd* 
tately dispatched away some battalions ; and, to prevent any suspicion of hif d^> 
fidgit, he attended at a public show, and examined the model of a school for gfadiii* 
tiorSi which be intended to build : and sat down to table witli his friends as os^j 
that after sunset, having caused mules from a neighbouring mill to be pnt tolbW 
ohuse, |ie set out with all possible secrecy , and a small retinue ; but, his Itfhl^ 
going out, be lost his way, and wandered a long time in the dark, till meeting at 
break of day with a guide, he got on foot tbrmigh some narrow paths into thh.rbiid 
again, and came up with Iho troops oo the banks of the Rubicon, which was the 
boondary of bis province : and that there he remained silent and pehsiYe f«yr 
time, musing on the greatness of his attempt ; then turning to those nbOnt 
‘We may stilt retreat (said he), but if we pass this little bridge, we mast piiC|M» 
to the deoision of Iho sword/ ” Caesgr mentions nothing pf all this* The se- 
crecy so much insisted on could serve no purpose ; nor is it consistent with Cstoar’s 
’ speech to bis soldiers at Ravenna. His hesitation on the banks of the |Uib|edn is 
quite ridiculous ; bis determinatiott bud been taken long before, and iffdood was not 
free ; but let ns proceed with this curious narrative. ^ , 
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(l!iiarar, sensible of what importance celerity was in hie 
pr^ht silnation, to prevent the efforts of his enemiee, 
and to raise the courage of his friends, did not lose a 
moment, but sent M. Antony with five cohorts to sieze^^,. 
Aretium, and other officers to secure Pisaurmni Fanum, 
and Ancona, while heffiimself remained at Ariminum, to pmw! 
levy troops. And, being informed that the prator Then* 
mns had entered Iguvium with five cohorts, and waS e>>r«- 
endeavouring to fortify the town, whose inhabitants he 
knew to be well inclined to his interest, he detached in- 
stantly Curio to oppose him with three cohorts, drawn 
from the towns he had already got possession of. Ther- 
mos left the place of Curio’s approach, and was deserted 
by his soldiers in his retreat. Attius Varus also, who 
commanded in Auximum, was obliged to abandon it, on o»oo. 
account of the disaffection of the townsmen to his causey 
and, being attacked in his retreat, was likewise deserted 
by his troops, part of which went to their homes, and the 
rest joined themselves to Cassar. 

• The first report of this march towards Rome struck 
the magistrates with such a panic, that they precipitately 
came to the shameful resolution of forsaking the city. 
Pompey had treated with contempt the menaces of his 
rival, but it plainly appeared that he was utterly unpre- 
fx^ed to oppose him. Instead of marching towards Cae- 
sa|, and taking the command of the troops cantoned ki 
PIcenum and the ne^bouring provinces, he withdrew 

'* Whilst Cassar was demarring upon the matter, a man of an extraordinary size 
shape appeared of a sndden, sitting bj the rirer, and playing on a rural Hate. 

The novelty of^ibe tight drew together a great many of tho soldiers, and among the 
rest a Imropett^, from whom the extraordinary man snatching the trumpet, leaped 
ibth the water, and sounding a charge, went over to the other aide ; open which 
Cassar, without farther consideration, crossed the river, crying out aloud, 'Let us 
go where the gods so remarkably cafi ns, and wbero the fury of our enemies drives 
oe : the lot is oast*’ ** 

The same historian adds, "and accordingly, passing the river with his army, and 
bfl^jng received Lire tribunes of the people, be, with tears in bis eyes, and his clothes 
tirit away from bis breast, implored tlfe protection of (the soldiers.*' Gould Caesar 

i^orant of the attaobmenl of his soldiers to him ? Had they not followed hiin 
whhan entire conddenoe for nine years ^ Had he not endeared himself to them by 
the ddweiried <^re he bad taken of their subsistence, and by his magnifioeut pve» 
sents? Did ffot both tbe soldiers and officers ground the hopes of their fortunes 
upon his geni^sity and protoefion ? 
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the two legions near Capua, whither he was sc^iKoI- 
R.cfie. fey the consuls and the chief senators of hiS fac- 
p: — tion. Csesar affirms that their consternation was so great, 
masni. that, when the consul Lentulus came to the treasury, to 
deliver out the money to Pompey, in consequence of the 
decree of the senate, he scarce waited the opening of the 
inner door, but hastily left the place, upon a false rumour 
that Csesar was aproaching, and that some of his cavalry 
were already in view. However, Pompey sent orders to 
the commanders in' the north of Italy, to stop Csesar’s 
progress as much as possible; and Lentulus Spinther 
ajcou. threw himself into Asculum, a town of Picenum, with 
ten cohorts, while at the same time L. Domitius took 
possession of Corfinium, a strong town in the country of 
the Peliani, at the foot of the Apennine, on the Adriatic 
side, where he proposed to make a stand till Pompey 
could come up. 

At Capua, the consuls took courage, and began to 
renew their levies in the surrounding colonies. This 
town had always been the common seminary or place for 
educating gladiators for the great men of Rome'f*and 
there Caesar had a famous school of them at this time, 
which he had long maintained under the best masters, 
for the occasions of his public shows in the city. And, as 
they were very numerous and well furnished with arms, - 
there was reason to apprehend that they would breHlI 
out, and make some attempt in fip pur of their master, 
which, in the present state of affairs, might be of dan^' 
gerous consequence. Pompey, therefore, we are told, 
thought it necessary to take them out of theif school, 
and to distribute them among the principal iiihabitante 
of the place, assigning two to each master of a family, 
by which he secured them from doing any mischief. 
But Csesar’s account is very different; he tells us, 

« That Lentulus summoned the gladiators into the Fb- 
cw- rum, gave them their liberty, furnished them with bor^, 
and commanded them to follow him: but bei|pg admo- 
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niched by his friends that this step was unanimously 
condemned, he dispersed them into the neighbouring 
towns of Campania, to keep garrison there.” It is pro- — 
bable that Lentulus had rashly employed, or thought 
employing, the gladiators, in the manner here mentioned, 
but that Pompey, sensible of the impropriety of arming 
slaves against their master, had disposed of them as we 
have just now related.'" 

While preparations were thus making on the side of 
Pompey, and while Caasar was pushing on the war with 
incredible vigour, messages were sent by the two gene- 
rals to each other concerning an accommodation. Be- 
fore Caesar left Ariminura, young L. Caesar, whose father 
was one of his lieutenants, came to him, and told him, 
that he was empowered "to inform him, “That Pompey 
was desirous of clearing himself to Caesar, lest he might 
interpret those actions as designed to affront him, which 
had no other aim but the good of the commonwealth ; 
the advantage of which it was Pompey ’s constant maxim 
to prefer to any private interest ; and that Caesar, in the 
opinion of Pompey, should sacrifice his passion and re- 
sentment to the same noble motive, and not prejudice 
his country by pushing too far his resentment against 
his private enemies.” The praetor Roscius, who had a 
commission of the like nature from Pompey, joined like- 
wise in the negotiation. Caesar made answer, “ That 
the interest of the commonwealth had always been 
dearer to him than%fe ; and that, though he could not 
help being alarmed at the malice of his enemies, who had 
frustrated the good intentions of the Roman people in 
his favour, by cutting off six months from his command, 
and obliging him to return to Rome to sue for the con- 

k ItappeacB from a letter of Cicero to Atticus^ that, in relation to these gladia” 
tors, there were two different reports at different times : ** 1 was misinformed (flays 
he) ae to what 1 wrote to you, upoij the strength of Torquatus’s intelligence, with 
regard to Caesar’s gladiators at Capua : for Pompey has quartered them very judi- 
ciously among the inhabitants, two to each family. There were 50D0> and they 
threatened to break out. This was a measure greatly for the service of thrfpubUc/* 

Ad At#7. 14. I cannot think there could be 5000 gladiators in one school ; petv 
haps there may be an error in the number. 

,VOL. 2 K 
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Tetrof sulship, he had yet, for the sake of his country, patiently 
TM. submitted to this assault upon his honour. That his 
proposal of disbanding the armies, on both sides, which 
he had made in his letter to the senate, had been re- 
jected ; and that new levies were making all over Italy. 
That the two legions, which bad been taken from him 
under the pretence of the Parthian war, were still re- 
tained in the service of his enemies; and that the whole 
state was in arms. That all this aimed evidently at his 
destruction : but that, nevertheless, he was ready to 
{^ree to any proposal, and expose himself to any danger, 
for the sake of his country. Let Pompey [he continued] 
go to his government: let all the armies be disbanded; let 
every one throughout Italy lay down his arms : let every 
thing that particip.ite8 of terror and force be removed : 
let the elections of magistrates be made with perfect 
freedom : and let the republic be administered by the 
authority of the senate and people. And, the better to 
settle all these articles, and in order to corroborate them 
with an oath, let Pompey himself draw nearer, or suffer 
Csesar to approach him ; as all differences may most easily 
be determined by a conference.”' 

P P * Cicero, in a letter to Tiro, dated the 29th of J anuary, gives a quite different ac- 

countof Caesar’s proposals ,which is followed by Dr. Middleton : " Caesar i8re})orted 

Melin. offered us [feruntur condiiimes] the following conditions : in the first place, 

7, 5. that Pompey shall retire to his government of Spain ; in the next, that tlie army we 

have raised shall be disbonded, and our garrisons evacuated. Upon these terms he 
promised to deliver up the Farther Gaul into the hands of L. Domitius, and the 
JN^earer into those of Considius Nonianus ; the persons lowborn these provinces have 
been respectively allotted. Ho farther engages tOi|^ign his right of suing for the 
consulship in his absence, and is willing to return to liome in order to appear as a 
candidate in the regular form. We have accepted these propositions, provided he 
withdraws his forces from the several towns he has taken, that the senate may as- 
semble at Home in order to pass a decree for that purpose. If he should think pro- 
per to comply with this pro])Osal, there axe hopes of peace ; not indeed of a very ho- 
nourable one, as the terms axe imposed upon us : yet any thing is preferable to our 
present circumstances. But, if he should refuse to stand to his overtures, we are pre- 
pared for an engagement : but an engagement v^ich Caesar, after having incurred 
generad odium of retracting his own conditions, will scarce be able to sustain.” It is not 
at all probable that Caesar made the proposals here mentioned : because he would 
thereby have given himself up to his enemies. Cice'im, therefore, was either ill in- 
formed, or L. Crosar added to what Caesar had proposed : and this, aecordingto Dion 
Cassius, was really the case. The foliowing*extiacts from Cicero's letters to Atticus, 
concerning this whole negotiation, cannot, 1 think, be disagreeable to the reader, 
who may compare them with Caesar’s relation, to which I have given the preference : 

“ 1 saw L, Caesar at Minturnae on the 23d of January, in the mommg. This 
rope of sand, for 1 cannot call him a man, was charged with propositions so absurd, 
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L. Caesar and Roscius, havine: received this answer, vuror 

* O ^ RO M E 

departed for Capua, near which place they found Pom- ^ 


that I imagine Cnear designed them as a ridicule upon all negotiations, especially as 
he gave so important a commission to so inconsiderable a creature. I cannot ac> 
count for bis conduct any other 'way, unless (which may possibly he the case) this 
envoy has catched up some random expressions of Csesar, and converted them into 
a commission fot himself.'* Ad Att. 7. IS. Guthrie’s transl. It is plain, that L. 
Cesar did not explain his commission to Cicero on the 23d, as Cicero explained 
it six days after to Tiro, or Cicero would not have treated it with such contempt. 

** On the 23d, L. Cesar delivered Cesar’s proposals to Pompey, while be was 
at Theanum with the consuls. 7'he terms were approved of, on condition that he 
should withdraw his troops from all the places, not within his own government, that 
he had seised. If he could do that, it was agreed that we should return to Ilome, 
and that the senate should ratify the treaty. At present 1 am in hopes we shall have 
peace ; because Csesar thinks he has gone too far, and Pompey that bis army is too 
weak.” Ad Att. 7. 14. [dated the 25th.] 

'* Upon my arrival at Capua yesterday, being the 25fh of January, I had a meet- 
ing with the consuls and many others of the senate. All of them wished that Cs- 
sar would draw off his troops and stand to the terms he had proposed. Favonius 
was the only man who expressed his dislike of his imposing terms upon us ; but he 
was very little regarded in the meeting, for Cato himself would now rather comply 
than fight. He declares, however,' that he intends to he present in the senate, 
where, I am afraid, he will do great hurt. Wc have here great variety of opi- 

nions as to public matters. It is generally imagined that Ceesar will not stand to 
his proposals, which he is thought to have made to divert us from making the neces- 
sary preparations to oppose him in the field. For my own part, I am of opinion, 
that he will stand to them so far as to withdraw his troops from the towns not in his 
government. For he will have gained his ends, if he should be made consul, and 
the conclusion of this scene will be less guilty than its commencement. Butstill we 
must be under his buffet ; for we are scandalously unprovided both as to troops and 
money ; having left to his mercy not only the private property, but the public trea- 
sury of Rome.” Ibid. Ep. 15. [dated the 26th.] 

‘•We are now in great suspense concerning two points. The one is, howCmsar 
will prrx:ecd upon the answer which L. Cmsar was charged with to lay before him : 
the other is, how Pompey will act, who writes to me, that, in a few days, he will he 
at the head of an effective army, and gives me hopes that, when he arrives at Pice- 
num, wo shall be in a condition to return to Rome. He has with him Lahionus, who 
takes it for granted that Caesar’s army is hut weak, and his desertion has put our 
friend Pompey into high spirits.” Ibid. Ep. ffi, [dated the 29th.] 

•' JMow you doubtless know the answ'er which Pompey sent to Casar by L. Ctesar, 
and the letter be sent him by the same hand ; for they were written and delivered 
with a view of making them public. I have blamed rompey in ray own mind, as 
he himself has a very perspicuous style, for employing our friend Settius in drawing 
lip a writing of so great importance, especially as it is to he made public ; nor, to 
say the truth, did 1 ever see any thing more truly in the Settian style. But from 
Pompey’s letter it is plain that Cassar has been denied nothing; that he has obtained 
all, and more than he demanded : and, a.s he has obtained his demands, impudent as 
they are, he would he the worst of madmen, should he break off the accommodation. 
For whatrighthad he, or you, or any man, to say, I will do so and so, if Pompey will 
go to Spain, and if he will withdraw his troops from Italy? Yet oven this has been 
complied with, though I own the compliance does not now come with so gooda mce, 
after the government has been attaqjk^d and hostilities commenced, as it would have 
done before, when he demanded the dispensation with his absence while he stood fot 
the consulate. After all, I am apprehensive, that even these terms will not satisfy 
him. It was no good symptom that he continued his operations during the depenff- 
ance ofthe treaty which he committed to L. Caesar, and before he had any answer. 
At present he is said to* proceed more violently thaff ever.** Ibid. Ep. [dated 
February 2.] 4 

We hear that the city is wonderfully pleased with Pompey*s answer, and that it 
was approved of in an assembly ofthe people. 1 always thought it would ; and that 
Cassar would lose his interest, should he reject it. But, shoidd he accept it — alas ! 

2x2 
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roVe P®y consuls, and laid Caesar’s proposals before 

them. After deliberating upon the aflfair, they sent a 
■— -j— reply in writing by the same messengers, which informed 
eoatui- Caesar that he must quit Ariminum, return to Gaul, and 
disband his army ; which conditions being performed, 
Poinpey would go into Spain : and that, in the mean- 
time, till he gave security for the performance of what 
he had promised, neither Pomjiey nor the consuls would 
discontinue their levies. 

It was by no means, in the opinion of Caesar, a fair 
CoD). 1. 1. proposal, that he should be obliged to quit Ariminum 
and return to Gaul : whilst Pompey held provinces and 
legions that had not been legally allotted to him ; and 
that lie should dismiss his army, whilst Pompey was levy- 
ing troops, and only promised to go to his government 
without fixing a day : an evasion by which, was he to be 
found in Italy even at the expiration of Caesar’s consul- 
ship, he could not be charged with a breach of faith. 
His forbearing to appoint a time for a conference, and 
his declining to approach nearer, gave little reason to 
hope for a peace.” 

say you, 'which is the lesser evil ? This is a question I cannot answer, unless I 
knew in what forwardness our preparations are.” Ibid. Ep. 1 8. [dated Febuary 3.] 

I am really so far from having any thing to write, that 1 have withdrawn a letter 
which I was to have sent you, because it was so full of hopes for the best, founded 
upon my informations of the dispositions of the assembly of the people of Rome, 
and upon my own suggestions that Cssar would never reject the terms that were 
granted him, especially as they were proposed by himself. Meanwhile, on the 
morning of the 4th of February, I received letters from you, from Philotimus and 
Fumius, 'with one to the latter n-om Curio, ridiculing the whole of L. Ctesar's nego- 
tiation. We are indeed reduced to a desperate pass. — I am setting out for Capua, 
'where I can be better informed of Fompey’s situation.'' Ib. £p. 1 9. [dated Feb. 4. j 
** lliis juncture requires fewness of words. 1 despair of peace : we are unpro- 
vided for war. You cannot imagine two more despicable creatures than our con- 
suls. ^After coming, as I was ordered, to Capua, through a deluge of rain upon 
the 4th instant, in hopes of hearing and understanding our preparations, 1 have 
missed them here, and when they come they will come unprovided and unprepared. 
As to Pompey, he is said to be at Luceria to put himself at the head of some co- 
horts of Attius's legions, who are thought to be wavering,” Ibid. Ep. $0. [dated 
February 5.] * 

seems very evident (says the ingenious author of the life of Cicero), that 
Cssar bad no real thoughts of peace, by his paying no regard to Pompey's answer, 
and the trifling reasons which he gave for slighting it. The sending a m^sage so 
important by a person so insignificant as young L. Casar, looked (says Cicero) as 
if he had done it by way of contempt, or with a view to disclaim it, especially when, 
after oflfering conditions which were likely to be accepted, be would not sit still to 
wait an answer, but continued bis march with the same diligence, and in the same 
hostile manner as before.” Heis therefore of opinion, **tbatCssar had adoubleview 
ofifering these conditions ; for by Pompey’s rejecting them, as there was reason to 
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' T. Labienus, Caesar’s principal lieutenant in the Gallic 
war, who had not only eminently distinguished himself 

by his military exploits, but had raised an immense for 

tune, deserted his general about this time, and came over ronwi- 
to Pompey. This added a new life to his cause, and 
raised an expectation tliat many more would follow ther-^®- 
example. He was much caressed a^d carried about 
every where by Pompey, who promised himself great 

expect, from his known aversion to an;y treaty, he hoped to load him with the odium 
of the war ; or, by his embracing them, to slacken his preparations and retard his 
design of leaving Italy, whilst he himself, in the meantime, by following him wdth 
a celerity that amazed every body, might chance to come up with him, and give a 
decisive blow to the war ; from which he had nothing to apprehend, but its being 
drawn into length. * I now plainly see (says Cicero), tlmugh later indeed than 1 
could have wished, on account of the assurances given me by Balbus, that he aims 
at notliing else, nor has ever aimed at any thing from the beginning but Pompey’s 
life.’ ” Midd. p. 73. But this is the conclusion of a man whose mind was con- 
founded by continual disappointments (for indeed he was no prophet, as ho is com- 
monly supposed to have been), and disturbed by a thousand vain fears. Cicero 
apprehended also that (^fesar would prove a Phalaris, sack Rome, and commit all 
manner of cruelties. Such passionate ex])ressions are no authorities. Velleius 
Paterculus (1. 2. c. 60.) has, from the consideration of Cassar’s conduct, inferred 
just the contrary : “ At Ca?sar Domitio legionibusque Corfinii, qu® una cum eofue- 
rant, potitus, duce alii8c}uo, qui voluerant abixe ad i^ompeium, sine dilatione dimis- 
sis, pcrsecutus Brundisiurn, ita utapparerct,inalle, in tegris rebus el conditionibus, 
finire bellum, quam opprimere fugientes.” (Krause, p. 26S.) As to the argu- 

ments brought in proof of Cffisar’s insincerity, they are very weak. 1. C®sar’s 
reasons for paying no regard to Pompey’s answer are no ways trifling. If he had 
submitted to go back to his province, whilst Pompey remained in Italy to influence 
the public deliberations, bis cause was discredited, and he was evidently undone. 

Ho would have been obliged to submit to every thing imposed upon him by Pompey 
and his adherents, backed by the forces he would soon have had at hand. 2. Cssar’s 
message was given not only to L. Csesar, but also to the prsetor Roscius; and L. 

Cesar was employed for no other reason, than because he had brought a message 
from Pompey. 3 . It would have been folly in C^rsar, while his enemies were 
making preparations against him with the utmost diligence, to have suspended his 
military operations in a con juncture, when all depended upon expedition. And 1 
oppose to the authority of Dr. Middleton that of Matius, of whom Cicero gives this- 
charncter : (Ad Att. 9. 1 1.) Indeed I think him a discreet wise man, and he 
has besn always reckoned an adviser of peaceable measures,’* — “ As we had a 

f eat deal of conversation (says Cicero), I shewed him Csesar’s letter to me, and See ch. t. 

begged to know what he meant by his expressions of his wanting to be directed 
by my advice, interest, authority, and assistance, in all things. His answer was, 
that ne made no doubt Csesar applied to me for my assistance and interest iu 
bringing about an accommodation. He was very positive that Cassar's senti- 

ments were pacific, and promised to recommend the thing to him himself.” Velleius 
Paterculus, who, in general, is not unfavourable to Pompey and his cause, entirely 
condemns the PoAtpeians in this negotiation. After saying, ” Alterius ducis causa 
roelior videbatur ; alterius exat firrJior. Hie omnia spcciosa, illic valentia. Pom- 
peium senates auctoritas, Cssarem militum armavit fiducia: — vir antiquus et gra- 
vis Pompeii partes laudaret magis, prudens sequeretur Cssaris : et ilia gloriosa, 
h®c terribiliora duceret he adds, “ Nihil reUctum a Ciesare, quod servand® pacis 
causa tentari posset : nihil receptum a Poropeianis ; cum alter consul justo esset 
ferocior; Lentulusvero sal va rep. salvusesse non po&^et; M. autem Cato morien- 
dum ante, quam ullam conditionem civis accipiendam reip.contenderet: ut delude, 
spretis omnibus, qu® C®8ar postulaverat, tantummodo contentus cum, una legione 
tltulum retinere provinci®, privatus in urbem veairet, et se in petitione consulaf us 
suflPragiis pop. Rom. committeret, decrevere.” L. 2. c. 49, (Krause, pp 267. 
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T«t^of service from his fame and experience, and especial^ 
TO*, from his credit in Caesar’s army, and his knowledge of 
‘ ■ ■ his councils : but his account of things, like that of all 
^ai. deserters, was accommodated rather to please than to 
serve his new friends; representing the weakness of 
Caesar’s troops, their aversion to his present designs, the 
disaffection of tl^jp two Gauls, and disposition to revolt ; 
the contrary of all which was found to be true in the 
event : and as he came to them alone, without bringing 
with him any of those troops with which he had acquired 
his reputation, so his desertion had no other ef&ct than 
to ruin his own fortunes without doing any service to 
Pompey." Caesar behaved on this occasion with great 
magnanimity j he took v'ery little notice of his lieute- 
nant’s desertion, though the example might have been 
of dangerous consequence in the beginning of a war of 
this nature ; and sent after him all his equipage, and 
every thing he had left behind. 

There were now little hopes of an accommodation 


” Cicero thinks aloud in his letters to his friend Atticus, and it is entertaining 
to consider his various views of the same objects, and the shiftings of his mind. 
£p. 7, 12. ad Att. dated January 22. ** It is next to certain that Labienus has left 

Caesar. In that case, if he had gone to Rome, while the magistrates and the 
senate were there, he would have been of great use to our pxrty. It would have 
intimated that the best of Csesar’s friends had condemned him as a traitor to his 
country. I'he fact is indeed so, but, at the present juncture, it is of less use, be- 
cause our party cannot avail itself of it ; and 1 believe that labienus himself 
repents of what he has done. Yet, after all, there is a possibility that his leaving 
Cteaar is false ; we, however, depend upon it as a certainty.*' 

£p. Id. 1 look upon Labienus to be a hero. We have not for these many 
years had so noble an instance of Roman spirit. Had it no other effect, it has 
that of galling Cassar, but 1 am in hopes of seeing it productive of more solid con- 
sequences.** 


ibid. ** Labienus, whom 1 think a truly great man, came on the 22d instant to 
Theanum, where he had a conference with Pompey and the consuls. What the 
import and result of it was. 1 will write to you when I am better infonned.— — 
Labienus seems to have given us spirits.’* Yes, Pompey, encouraged by him, 
talked big, that he would soon be at the bead of an effective army ; that he would 
march into Picenum, and put things into such a posture that senate might 
safely return to Rome. * 

Ad Att. 8. 2. February 17. There is no dignity in Labienus,’* And thus the 
hero, the high-spirited Roman, sinks into a base deserter : 


“Fortis in armis 

Cssareis Labienus erat ; nunc transfuga vilis.*' Lucan. 5. 345. 


About the same time Piso, Cssar’s father-in-law, left the city : this step engages 
all Cicero’s affection to him, and raises his prophetic ipirit ; ** I am in love with 
Piso, and 1 can foresee the dislike he has argufied of his son-in-law’s conduct will 
^^make a great impression on the public.'* 
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between the two ambitious chiefs : matters were too fai* 
engaged, and their enmity too openly declared. Their ^ 7ofc 
reciprocal proposals, which were drawn up in writing and 
immediately published, were no more than manifestoes ““ut 
to justify their conduct. Pompey, whose chief reliance 
was on his troops in Spain, and the forces of the east, 
which were absolutely in his interest, resolved to hazard 
nothing in Italy, and, while he remained the!*e, his sole 
aim was to gain time. Caesar, on the contrary, who had 
nothing to depend on but his army, and the present fa- 
vourable dispositions of the people of Rome, was bent 
upon pushing his point, with all possible celerity. From 
Auximum, where we left him, he traversed the whole 
country of Picenutn,” as far as Cingulum, with only one 
legion. He was joyfully received in all ^rts by the in- 
habitants, who were dazzled undoubtedly by the splen- 
dour of his victories, and the reputation of his genero- 
sity : and they furnished his army with every thing 
necessary. Even Cingulum itself, a town founded by 
Labienus, and built at his own expense, sent deputies to com.i.i 
him with an offer of their submission and services ; and 
he demanded from it a certain number of soldiers, which 
were immediately sent to him. There he was joined 
by the twelfth legion, and, with this additional force, he 
continued his march to Asculum, of which Lentulus 
Spinther had taken possession, with ten cohorts. Len- 
tulus, on the first news of his approach, quitted the 
place, and, in his retreat, was almost entirely deserted 
by his men ; he joined, with the few that remained, Vi- 
bullius Rufus, whom Pompey had sent into Picenum, 
to encourage his followers in those parts. This com- 
mander, understanding the state of af&irs, and seeing 
himself unable to make head against Cassar, drew toge- 
ther, from the neighbouring provinces, as many of Pom- 

® Pioenum was reduced fafifore the 8th of February, for Cicero in a letter to Atti- 
uus of that dale, (7. 21.) writes, Pioenum is lost j nobody knows it but myself, by 
letters 1 liaro received from Oolabolla. 1 expect every moment to hear of Cesar's 
being in Apulia, and Pompey on shipboard.” 
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Yturof pey’s levies as he could meet with, and, among the rest, 

70*. six cohorts under the command of Ulcilles Hirrus, who 

B.C.48. • 

.i— — ‘ were flying from Camerinum, where they had been quar- 

MMuu tered ; and, having formed, out of all these, thirteen 
cohorts, he posted by great journeys to Corfinium, where 
Domitius had already got together twenty-two, well- 
disposed to Pompey’s cause. 

Pompey’s intention was not that those numerous co- 
horts should remain in Corfinium, and there become a 
prey to Caesar : he wrote the most pressing letters to 
L. Domitius to bring them to him ; and these, as their 
contents are both interesting and necessary for the un- 
derstanding of Pompey’s conduct, should not be omitted, 
I think, by any one who writes the history of these 
times. * 

CN. MAGNUS, PROCONSUL, TO DOMITICS, PROCONSUL. 

Ad. AM. “ I am surprised at my not hearing from you, and 
that all my public intelligence comes through other 
hands than yours. With forces so disunited as ours are, 
it is impossible for us to be a match for our enemies ; 
but, were they united, I am in hopes we may be yet the 
means of saving our country, and providing for our own 
safety. Therefore, as Vibullius wrote to me, on the Qth 
of February, that you were about to march from Corfi- 
niurn to join me with your army, I cannot comprehend 
why you have altered your resolution. The reason Vi- 
bullius intimated to me, viz. that you had intelligence of 
Cmsar’s march from Firmum to the castle of Truentum, 
was a trifling one: for, the quicker the enemy’s ad- 
vances were towards you, your dispatch ought to have 
been the greater to join me, before C»sar could have 
the means of either obstructing your march, or of cut- 
ting ofF my communication with you. I therefore, in 
the most earnest manner, entreat you again to take the 
very first opportunity of marching to*Luceria, before the 
troops which Caesar purposes to draw together can cut 
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off our communication with one another. Should any rwtof 
endeavour to persuade you to remain as a guard to their 704. 
properties, you cannot refuse to send me the cohorts -1- — 
which came from Picenum and Camcrinum, and which mmoi. 
have left behind them all their fortunes.” 

CN. MAGNUS, PROCONSUL, TO DOMITIUS, PROCONSUL. 

“ M. Calenius brought me a letter from you the l6th Ad ah. 
of February, informing me, that you intended to observe 
Caesar’s motions; and, should he point his march for 
me by the sea, that you would forthwith join me in 
Samnium ; but, .should he tarry about those parts, that 
you were resolved to check him, in case he should at- 
tempt to extend his quarters. 1 am sensible this reso- 
lution proceeds from your courage and magnanimity ; 
but we must be upon our guard, lest our being divided 
may give the enemy a superiority, as his army, which is 
already strong, is hourly increasing. It is inconsistent 
with your wisdom to have an eye only to the number of 
cohorts which Caesar at present commands against you, 
without reflecting upon the great force of cavalry and 
infantry which he will, in a very short time, assemble. 

The letter I received from Bussenius is an evidence that 
his str'ength will be much more considerable soon ; for 
he tells me, and his intelligence is confirmed by many 
oth^r correspondents, that Curio has drawn all the gar- 
risons out of Umbria and Tuscany, and is marching at 
their head to join Caesar. Now should all these troops 
join, and part of them be detached towards Alba, while 
part of them defile towards you, you must be shut up, as 
the enemy needs not fight you but upon his own terms: 
neither can you, singly, yi the face of such an enemy, 
send out foraging parties to maintain your numbers. I 
therefore again earnestly conjure you forthwith to march 
all your troops hither, the consuls Ixiving come to the 
same resolution. 

“ I ordered Metuscilius to acquaint you, how neces- 
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b^oVe care, that the two legions 

7 M. should not, without the Picentine cohorts, come in sight 

of Caesar’s quarters. You are, therefore, to give your- 

»»ui- self no concern, if you shall hear that I retreat upon Cae- 
sar's advancing against me. I must take care not to 
engage myself too far; for both the season of the year, 
and the dispositions' of my soldiers, render it impractica- 
ble for me to form a regular encampment ; nor would 
it be advisable for me to draw all our garrisons from the 
fortified places, lest I should be cut off from all retreat. 
I have, therefore, assembled no more than fourteen co- 
horts at Luceria. The consuls are either to join me 
with the troops they have drawn from the fortified 
places, or they are to go to Sicily. For we must either 
have an army strong enough to force our way through 
the enemy, or we must t&ke possession of such passes as 
they cannot force. Now both these expedients are im- 
practicable at this juncture, both because Caesar is mas- 
ter of a great part of Italy, and because our army is nei- 
ther so well provided, nor so numerous as his. We 
are, therefore, to be the more cautious in exposing the 
interests of the republic. I again conjure you instantly 
to join me with all your troops. We may yet restore 
the government, if we serve her in concert with one an- 
other; but, by being dissipated and disunited, we fhall 
become weak. Such are my sentiments. 

P. S. When I had finished this letter, Sica delivered 
to me your letter and commission, exhorting me to 
march towards Corfinium ; but that, I think, is what 1 
cannot venture to do, especially as I put no great trust in 
the fidelity of the legions I command.” 

• 

Pompey, who had become sensible of the impossibi- 
lity of defending Rome, and of his error in leaving the 
public money a prey to Csesar,” had sent, on the 7th of 


^ “ The leaving the public treasure at Rome a prejr to < V*Rar is censured more 
than once by Cicero^ as one of the bluiiderb of his friends : [See Ad Au« 7. 1'^. 15.] 
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February, the tribune C. Cassius to Capua with direc- hTm’e 
tions to the consuls to return to the city, which they b. c^ie. 
were to leave, after taking all the money out of the sa- 
cred treasury. But one of the consuls wrote back to »n>ui- 
Popipey, that he should first make himself master of ’’’ 
Picenum. The thing was now become impracticable: 

** Return to Rome (says Cicero), where is their convoy? Ad aw- 
Return from Rome, how shall they obtain leave ?” Not- ' * ’ 
withstanding this testimony of Cicero, our modern his- 
torians commonly suppose that Lentulus did venture to 
go to Rome, and that it was on this occasion, that, 
frightened by a false report of Caesar’s approach, he be- 
took himself to flight without waiting till the inner door 
was opened, which is also contrary to the express testi- 
mony of Ciesar. 

Caesar, having made himsetf master of Asculum, or- 
dered the soldiers who had deserted Lentulus to be 
sought after, and new levies to be made. He remained 
there but one day, to settle what related to provisions, 
and pursued his march to Corfinium. His advanced 
parties found five cohorts employed in breaking down a 
bridge three miles distant from the town, who instantly 
retired upon the first attack, and Caesar brought his 
legions under the very walls, where he pitched his 
camp. 

As this was the first place which dared to make head 
against Caesar, every tedy expected with impatience 
what would be the success of the enterprise. The Pom- 
peians,’’ both at Rome and in other parts of Italy, con- 

but it is a coremon case in civil dissensions, for the bonester aide through Ibo fear of 
discrediting their cause by an irregnlar act, to rain it by an unseasonable moderation. 

Tlie public money was kept in the temple ofSaturn, and the consuls contented tliem^ 
selves with carrying away the keys, fancying that the sanctity of the place would 
secure it from violence; especially when the greatest part of it was a fund of the 
sacred kind, set apart by the laws for occasions only of the last exigency, or the ter- 
ror of a Gallic invasion.” Dr. Middl. p. 104. Cicero says that be advised the car- 
rying away of this sacred treasure. [Ad Atl. 9. 2,] And it was all along the inten- 
tion of Pompey and the consuls so to do, and it would ^jave been done, bad not their 
fears deprived them of their senses. 

P ** A letter from Philotimns informed me on the 9lh of February, in the evening, 
that Domilius was at the head of a strung army, which had been joined by the co- 
horts from Pfcenom, under the ocmduct of J-ientulua and Theruus ) that Cssar was 
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T»rof ceived great hopes, and did not doubt but Pompey 
704 . would advance to the assistance of Domitius, to which 
L-Jfl he was earnestly pressed by that commander; who re- 
presented by letters, “ That it would be easy in that 
close country to shut up Caesar between two armies, and 
cut off all his provisions; and that, unless this course 
was followed, a great number of senators and Roman 
knights would be exposed to imminent danger.” He, 
at the same time, made preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence: he disposed engines all round the walls, appointed 
every one his particular post, and, to animate his men, 
promised every soldier four acres of land out of his 
own estate, and in proportion to every centurion and 
volunteer, 

ckj. d< CfEsar, who wa.? not without apprehensions of being 
chr.‘ attacked by Pompey, em^oyed the three first days after 
i.™‘ his sitting down before Corfinium in strongly fortifying 
his camp, and in procuring corn from the neighbouring 
towns. He did not, however, keep altogether within his 
intrenchments. Being informed that the people of Sul- 
mona, a town seven miles distant from Corfinium, de- 
sired to put themselves under his protection, but were 
hindered by Q. Lucretius, a senator, and Attius, a Pelig- 
nian, who held them in subjection with a garrison of 
seven cohorts ; he sent thither M. Antony with five co- 
horts, whose engines were no sooner descried from the 
walls, than the gates were thrown open, and the whole 
people in a body, both soldiers and townsmen, came out 
to congratulate Antony on his arrival. Lucretius and 

apprehensive his comra unication would be cut oflT, which could be easily efFeoled; 
and that the patriot party at Rorae had recovered their spirits, and that the rebels 
were in a manner thunderstruck. Though I am informed that this good news is little 
better than visionary; yet this letter from PhiUtimas has brongbtlo life M. liopidus, 

L. Torquatos, and the tribune C. Cassius, who are with me at Fonnioc. For my 
own part, 1 am afraid they are not so well founded as the accounts are of our being 
almost aurrouuded by tbe enemy, and that Pompey is retiring from Italy.” Ad Att. 

7. 23. 

At present I have a small gleam of hope, and it is chiefly occasioned by tbe letter 
which came from Home concerning L. Domitias and tbe Fioeotine cohorts. Every 
thing since has put on a more cheerful aspect, and nobody thinks of flying, as they 
intended. Cmsar^s threatening manifestoes are despised ; in short, our reports con* 
verning Domitius are'^good, those concerning Afranius stiU better.” Ibid. Ep. 26 . 
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Attius endeavoured to escape over the walls; but Attius vcaroi 
was taken. Antony returned the same day; and Caesar, to*. 
having joined the cohorts to his army, set Attius at — 
liberty. His army was now also'^considerably increased 
by the arrival of the eighth legion, with two-and-twenty 
cohorts of new levies, and about 300 horse from the 
king of Noricum. This obliged him to form a second 
camp on the other side of the town under the command 
of Curio, who had brought up these recruits, as Pom- 
pey had foreseen, and foretold to Domitius. He em- 
ployed the following days in drawing a line with re- 
doubts round the place ; which was nearly completed, 
when the me.ssengers that had been sent by Domitius to 
Pompey returned with this answer: 

CN. MAGNUS, PROCONSUL, TOtDOMITIUS, PROCONSUL. 

“ Your letter of the 17th of February came to my *‘*j*“- 
hands, advising me of Caesar’s having encamped before 
Coriinium. I foresaw and forewarned you of what has 
happened: that, as things now stand, he would not ven- 
ture to fight you ; and that he would draw together all 
his forces to coop you up, to obstruct the communication 
between you and me, and to prevent your joining the 
well-affectioned troops you command with my suspected 
legion. Your letter alarms me the more, because I 
cannot stake the whole fortune of the republic upon the 
loyalty of the troops that serve under me; nor am I 
yet joined by those the consuls have levied. I there- 
fore recommend it to you to do all you can, if it is now 
possible, to disengage yourself, and immediately to join 
me, before the enemy’s junction can be completed ; for 
our new recruits cannot iparch time enough to this ren- 
dezvous ; and, though they were already come up, you 
are sensible how little dependance there is on raw men, 
who are strangers to one another,* against a veteran 
army.” Pompey wrote at the same time the following 
letter to the consuls ; — 
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nnMB CN, MAGNUS, PROCONSUL, TO C. MARCELLOS AND L. LENTULUS, 

CONSULS. 

“ Being persuaded/that, while we remained scattered, 
CTMui. we could neither serve the republic, nor defend our- 
Ad Ati ^ wi^te to L. Domitius, that he should make all 

o- ‘3. haste to join me with his whole force ; and, if he had 
any apprehensions with regard to himself, that he should 
send me the nineteen cohorts, which were upon their 
march to join me from Picenum. It happened, as I 
dreaded, that Domitius was surrounded, without having 
with him forces sufficient fora regular encampment; my 
nineteen cohorts and his twelve being quartered in three 
different towns (for he had stationed some of them at 
Alba, and some at Sulmo); nor, indeed, could he escape 
should he attempt it. Now, you must know, that this 
accident gives me the greatest disquiet imaginable. At 
the same time that I earnestly desire to deliver so many 
illustrious Romans from the danger of being besieged, 
it is impossible for me to relieve them ; because I judge 
it unsafe to march the two legions I command here into 
those quarters ; and of those two legions I can bring 
together no more than fourteen cohorts; having thrown 
a garrison into Brundusium, and taken care of Canu- 
sium, which I did not think proper to leave without a 
sufficient force to defend it. 

“ As I was in hopes that our army would grow 
stronger, I charged Laelius with a request, if you thought 
proper, that one of you should repair to me, and that the 
other should go to Sicily with the troops you have 
raised at Capua or in its neighbourhood, and with the 
levies of Faustus; that Domitius should join them with 
his twelve cohorts; and that the rest of the troops 
should assemble at Brundusium, and be shipped over 
from thence to Dytrachium. Now, as things are cir- 
cumstanced, it is as much out of my power, as out of 
yours, to relieve Domitius, who cannot get off by the 
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mountains: and we are to take care that the enemy 
shall neither come up with those fourteen wavering co- 
horts, nor overtake me in my march. I therefore think 
proper, and I am joined in sentirflfents by Marcellus, and 
the other senators in this place, to march the troops 1 
have with me here to Brundusium. I therefore request 
you to make all possible dispatch to join me there, with 
as many troops as you can get together. My opinion 
is, that you give to the troops you have with you, the 
arms you proposed to send tome; and, if you have more 
than are requisite for that purpose, it will be of great 
service, if they can be conveyed in waggons to Brundu- 
sium. I beg that you will give our friends advice con- 
cerning that matter. I have sent to require the praetors, 

F. Lupus and C. Coponius, to join me, and to resign to 
you the command of their forces.”’ 

Domitius thought proper to dissemble the contents of 
the letter he had received from Pompey, and declared in com'. 1. 1. 
council, that this general of the republic would speedily 

In a letter from Cicero to Atticus, there is a short letter from Pompey to the 
consuls on this occasion, which was written before that which we have now tran- 
scribed: it runs thus: ** I received a letter from L. Domitius on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, of which I enclose you a copy. Now, though I had not written to you, I 
know you are sensible how important it is for the commonwealth, that, as soon as 
possible, tliere should be a general muster at one place of all our forces. There- 


tlid not doubt but the rendezvous was in order to march forwai'ds, is in great terror 
for the event on the meeting of the two armies. In the next letter he seems have 
penetrated into Pompey's design ; and, in the eighth, he reflects tlius on Fompoy'e 
conduct : Disgraceful and therefore miserable measure ! for such are my senti- 

ments, that what is disgraceful is the last, nay the only character of misery. He had 
fostered up Caesar's power ; of a sudden he begins to fear liim, he discourages all 
advances to an accommodation, he neglects all preparation for war, he abandons 
the city, his misconduct loses Picenum, he pins himself up in Apulia, he prepares 
to go to Greece, he forsakes us without bidding us adieu, and utter strangers to 
those mighty, those monstrous resolutions. Well, all at once a letter conies from 
Domitius to him, and another from him to tlie consuls. — Pompey retires to Brun- 
dusium.*’ [Cicero is often too severevipon his friend Pompey even in regard to his 
milibuy capacity : the letters above do not shew him to have been at this time so 
bewildered and out of his senses, as Cicero represents him in several of his epistles, 
for no other reason, perhaps, than because he did not think proper to make this 
timorous and talkative orator privy to his motions.] " Where or when are wo to 
emerge, headed as we are^by a general who knows so little ofhisjirofession, that he 
was a stranger to the important situation of Picenum ? his misconduct carries its 
condemnation upon its ownface.— — -Even at this time I amiguoiant of his designs, 
but am incessantly endeavouring to fish somewhat out of him by lettc|;8 : nothing can 
be more unmanly or unmeaning than the whole of his management.** Ad Att. 7. l.i. 
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ROME come to their assistance : and he exhorted his troops to 
^c'ia behave with courage, and to obey those orders which 
— — were necessary for providing every thing for a vigorous 
cop>ai. defence. But as hi^ooks and speech were found to 
disagree, and as he behaved not with his usual com-* 
posure and firmness, and was observed, contrary to his 
custom, to be much in conference with his friends, it was 
not possible to conceal the truth. In the evening of the 
same day, the soldiers discovered that they were not to 
receive any succour, and that their commander was me- 
ditating his escape ; and they began to mutiny, and by 
means of their under-officers to make known their 
thoughts to orte another. “ They were besieged (they 
said) by Caesar, who had already in a manner completed 
his works ; and their general Domitius, in whose pro- 
mises of assistance they had placed their chief hope, 
abandoning all concern for their saiety, was contriving to 
escape privately by flight: wherefore it was their busi- 
ness to look to their own preservation.” The Marsi, 
ignorant of the motive that prompted their companions 
to mutiny, at first opposed this resolution, and possessed 
themselves of the strongest part of the town ; and the 
dispute grew so warm that it almost came to be decided 
by the sword. But, as soon as they understood that Do- 
mitius was preparing for a private escape, they dropped 
their opposition, and joined in the sedition. The person 
of Domitius was then secured, and deputies were sent to 
Caesar, to inform him, “ that the town and the garrison 
* were ready to receive his orders.” 

Though Caesar was fully sensible of what great im- 
portance it was to get possession of the town imme- 
diately, and join so numerous a garrison to his own 
army, less by largesses, promises of speedy relief, or false 
reports, any change should be produced in the minds of 
the soldiers; yet fearing that, if he introduced his troops 
into it in the night, they would take that opportunity to 
plunder it, he sent back the deputies with thanks for 
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their prpfter, and delayed the taking possession of it till 
the next day. But he caused the walls and the gates to 
be watched with the greatest care : he disposed his men 
along the works, not at certain 4[istances, as usual, but count. 
in one continued range, so as to touch each other, and 
to form a circle ; and he ordered the military tribunes 
and officers of the cavalry to patrole about the'works, and 
not only to be upon their guard against sallies, but to 
take care to prevent the escape of any particular persons. 

Not a man in the camp closed his eyes that night : all 
were busy in executing the general’s orders, and in con- 
jecturing the fate of the Corfinians, of Domitius, Len- 
tulus, and the other illustrious Romans confined in the 
town. 

About the fourth watch of the night, Lentulus Spin- 
ther called from the wall to the guard, and desired to 
be conducted to Caesar. His request being granted, he 
came out of the town, attended by some of Homitius’s 
soldiers, who never left him till he was in Caesar's pre- 
sence : “ He begged Caesar to spare his life, and pardon 
the injuries he had done him, in consideration of 
their former friendship. He owned the many great fa- 
vours he had formerly received from him : that, by his 
interest, he had been elected into the college of priests, 
obtained the government of Spain, after the expiration 
of his prstorship, and that he had been assisted by him 
when he was candidate for the consulship.” Here Caesar, 
interrupting him, said, “ that he was not come out of 
the bounds of his province with an intent to injure any , 
one : but to repel the injuries done to him by his ene- 
mies; to rjcvenge the wrongs of the tribunes; and to 
restore the Roman people, who were oppressed by a small 
factiop of the nobles, to their liberty and privileges.” 
Lentulus, encouraged by this speech, asked leave to. re-^ 
turn into the town ; ** where (he said) the assumnedsi 
he had obtained of his own safety, would contribute hot 
a little to the consolation of others, some of whom 

vot. V* 2 P 
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were so terrified, that they were rcufy to take despends 
resokstions.” 

As soon as it was light, CsBaar ordered before htni aU 
the principal men. Ihese were L. DomitiDS, P. (saor* 
tulus Spiother, L. Viballius Rufus, Sextos QuinctiliiB 
Varus, quwstory and L. Rubrius » who ware of aenato- 
rian rank ; and Botmitios’s son, and several young men 
of quality, with some Roman knights, and a few decu- 
rions or senators of the neighbouring munieipd towns. 
Whai they appeared, he gave orders to secure them 
from the insults of the soldiery ; and, addressing them 
in a few words, he repa-oached them with their ammosity 
to him* which he said he had not deserved, and then set 
them all at liberty. He likewise restored to Domitios 
6,000,000 of sesterces, which that general had brought 
with him to Corfinium, and had deposited in the hands 
of the two treasurers of the town. As this was public 
money assigned by Pompey for the payment of bis 
forces, Csssar m^[ht justly have seized it ; hot, he says, 
he \V3S willing to shew himself generous as well as mer- 
ciful. He ordered Domitius’s soldiers to take the usual 
oath to him, and set out immediately for Apulia, in pur^ 
suit of Pompey ; who, having now lost, by the rashness 

Domitius, the half of his forces, and the only troops 
well-afieotioned to his cause, was under the necessity of 
retiring with all expedition, and of abandoning Italy to his 
rival.' 

. Meanwhile a notion universally prevailed among the 
Pompeians, of Csesars cruel and revengeful temper, 
from which horrible efiects were apprehended : Cicero 
hknaelf was strongly possespied with it, as appears from 

Gagjwv made binMelf master of CorfiaiDm 8. ka]« Mnr, ur the 

jear: aocordingto Usber^the Sltb of the Julian Deaetnber; bot really 
OB the of ihnBary. Gballaa, in a latter written ioCieero, while wiMihareh* 
ing from Corhniiim to Brundasiom, says : “ Look upon Caesar's troops, my feiaod^ 
mhd irfl me whether onhwouiil Hat fmbgine, by the giuety df their bbitDidifabdeA, ftlkil, 
^instead of having, foaght their way tbroogh the roughest and eoldesi cowittves |f 
haidett thby iidd bfthli regaling themselves id afl ttie delioaoiei of euie and 

nJenty ?'* — ** Qaid eel? Haao tibi noatii milites, ^ derisiimis et frigl4tMih^ joeH* 
teterrima hlemei helium ambalanddooDfeoerunt.malU orbionlatls esse pastivideisidr?” 
ftp. Fam. 8» 15. Helm. 7. 7. WeUke, p. Sid. ^ w 
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cnany of his letters; where he seems to tak.e it for 

^ , 11 0 U* K 

granted that he would be a second Phalaris, not a Pisia- ^ ^ 
tratus ; a bloody, not a gentle tyrant. This he inferred — — 
fhnn the violence of his past lifel! the nature of his pre- cshmi. 
sent Enterprise; and, above all, from the ditaracter of’'“^’ 
his friends and followers; who were, generally speak- 
ing, a needy, profligate, audacious crew; prepared for 
every thing that was desperate. It was affirmed like- 
wise with great confldence, he had openly declared, that 
he was now coming to revenge the deaths of Cn. Carbo, 

M. Brutus, and all the other Marian chiefs, whom Pom- 
pey, when acting under Sylla, had cruelly put to death 
for their opposition to the Syllan cause. His generous 
and magnanimous behaviour to his most inveterate ene- 
mies, taken at Corfinium, allayed all these vain suspi- 
cions and fears, and confirmed what he had always given 
out, that he sought nothing by the war, but the security 
of his person and dignity. The following letter to Op- 
piusand Balbus was published at that time, and expresses 
the motives of his conduct. 

C4j»AR TO OPPJUS ANJ> aAl.BUS. 

“ I am extremely glad at your expressing under your a** *“• 
hands, your great approbation of what has passed at* 
Corfinium : I will follow your advice with the greater 
pleasure, that it was always my own disposition to act 
with the utmost lenity, and to court an accommodation 
with Pompey. Let us try whether it be possible, by this 
means, to regain the afiections of mankind, and to make . 
our successes durable ; since others by cruelty fell into 
detestation ; and none of them, excepting Sylla, whom 
I don’t choose to imitatii, enjoined his suqoesses long ; 
let us shew the world a new method of conquering; and 
let clemency and muniflcence be ro^ only guards. ' 1 hove 
aji^y formed fome schemes ; and many more may )}e 
foKipEd, for effecting this. I desire you to tq^ 
thoughts to the same subject. 

2 f2 
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ROME ^ prisoner Cn. Magius, one of Pompey’s inas- 
works ; but, according to the plan I laid down, 
I instantly dismissed him. He is the second master of 
eoMui. the works who has fallen into my hands, and whom I 
have dismissed. If they want to shew their gratitude, 
they will exhort Pompey to prefer my friendship to that 
of those men, who have ever shewn themselves both his 
and my enemies ; and by whose practices the public is re 
duced to its present state.” 

This conduct gave a considerable turn to his affairs 
while th*e behaviour of Pompey, on the other hand, ap- 
peared every day more and more despicable. He fled 
perpetually before an enemy whom his pride and per- 
verseness were said to have driven to the necessity of 
taking arms ; and he was continually throwing out 
threats against tnose who did not follow him : before 
he set out from Brundusium, he talked of nothing hut 
proscriptions, and of acting in imitation of Sylla ; and 


Ad Att. ■ “ Are you not sensible (savs Cicero to Atticu8),what a discerning, wbat a vigi- 
H. 13 . lant, what a resolute commanaer the commonwealth has to do with P By heavens ! 
if he does not imbrue his hand in blood, or stretch it out in rapine, he will become 
the darling of those who dreaded him most. 1 have had a great deal of talk with our 
townsmen and a great deal with our country-gentlemen in these quarters : and, take 
my word for it, they have no concern but about Uieir lands, their farms, and their 
money. You see what a pass things are come to. They fear tlie man they trusted ; 
they love the man they feared. It is with anguish tliat I recollect the miscarriages 
and misconduct that have brought us to this.’’ 

Middl. From this first experiment of Caesar's clemency, Cicero took occasion to send him 
P' 81- a letter of compliment, and to thank him particularly for his generous treatment 
of Lentulus, who, when consul, had been the chief autlior of his restoration ; to 
which Csesar returned the following answer ; 

** You judge rightly of me, for am thoroughly known to you, that nothing isfar^ 
ther removed from me than cruelty ; and, as 1 have a great pleasure from the thing 
itself, so 1 rejoice and triumph to find my act approved by you : nor does it at all 
move me, that those, who were dismissedhy me, are said to be gone away to|renew the 
war against me : for 1 desire nothing more, than that 1 may always act like my- 
self ; &ey like themselves.* 1 wish that you would meet me at the city,tlmt I may 
use your counsel and assistance as 1 have hitherto done in all things. Nothing, 1 
assure you, is dearer, to me than Dolahella; 1 will owe this favour therefore to him. 
nor is it possible for him indeed to behave otherwise, such is his humanity , his good 
sense, and his afifection to me. Adieu!” Ad Att. 9. 16. 

* Domhios retired to his country-liouseat Cosa, in Tuscany ; and having manned 
some ships with hts own servants, set sail for Marseilles ; which he held for Pemphy^ 
Willi consent of the inhabitants, and defended it, as we shall soon see, against Cmsar. 
Ad Alt. 9. 6. Cmsar de Bell. Civ. lib. 2 , lieotnlaa went secretly to his hooseP at 
PuteoU; and after cotioealiog himself for some time, be joined Pompey. VibnUios 
Rofos went also to Pompey, who sent him into Spain, charged with orders to his Ilea- 
tenants there ; and Varus sailed for Africa. 
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his future conduct sufficiently answered these early pro- 
fessions. 

As soon as he got intelligence of the surrendry of -1-^’ 
Corfinium, he retreated from Luceria to Canusium, and wnwi- 
from thence to Brundusium.* Here he ordered all the 

CflCiS. (le 

* Pompey was now obliged to declare what he had never before owned, his de- com. k'I 
sign of quitting Italy, and carrying the war abroad ; he gave notice of it to Cicero, 
and wrote two letters to him at Formiic, to press him to come away directly ; but 
Cicero, already much out of humour with him, was disgusted still the more by his 
short and negligent manner of writing, upon an. occasion so important : the second 
of Fompey's letters, with Cicero’s answer, will explain the present state of their 
affairs, and Cicero's sentiments upon them. 

CN. POMPEIUS MAGNUS, PROCONSUE, TO M. CICKRO, FMeSUOll. 

•' If you are in good health, I rejoice : 1 read your letter with pleasure : for I 
perceived in it your ancient virtue by your concern for the common safety. The 
consuls are come to the army, which I had in Apulia ; 1 earnestly exhort you, by 
your singular and perpetual affection to the republic, to come also to us ; that, by 
our joint advice, we may give help and relief to the afflicted state. 1 would have 
you make the Appian Way your road, and come in all haste to Brundusium. Take 
care of your health.” Ad Alt. 8. 11. 

M. CZCEHO, EMPEROR, TO ON. MAGNUS, PROrCNSUL. 

When I sent that letter, which was delivered to you at Canusium, I had no 
suspicion of your crossing the sea for the service, of tlie republic, and was in great 
hopes that we should be able either to bring about an accomodation, which to me 
seemed the most useful, or to defend the republic with the greatest dignity in Italy. 

In the mean time, before my letter reached you, being informed of your resolution by . 
the instructions which you sent to the consuls, I did not wait till I could have a 
letter from you, but set out immediately towards you, with my brother, and our 
children, to Apulia. When we were come to Theaimm, your friend, C. Messius, 
and many others, told us, that Cmsar was in the road to tJapua, and would lodge 
that very night at ACsemia ; 1 was much disturbed al it ; because, if it was true, 1 
not only tookmy journey to be precluded, but myself also to be certainly a prisoner. 1 
went on, therefore, to Gales, with intent to stay there, till I could learn from iCsernia 
the certaiuty of my intelligence ; at Gales, there was brought to me a copy of the 
letter which you wrote to the consul Lentulus, with which you sent the copy also of 
onetbat'you had received from Domitius, dated the 18th of February, and signified 
that it was of great importance to the republic that all the troops should be drawn 
together, as soon as possible, to one place ; yet so as to leave a sufficient garrison 
in Capua. Upon reading these letters, I was of the same o(>inion with all the rest, 
that you were resolved to march to Corfinium with all your forces ; wbitlier, when 
Ctesar lay before the town, 1 thought it impossible for me to come. While this 
afiair was in the utmost expectation, we were informed at one and the same time 
both of what had happened at Corfinium, and that you were actually marching to* 
wards Brundusium ; and, when 1 and my brother resolved, without hesitation, to 
follow you thither, were advertised by many, who came from Samnium and Apulia, 
to take care that we did not fall into CsBsar's hands ; for that he was upon his 
inarch to the same places where our road lay, and would reach them sooner than we 
could possibly do. This being the case, it did not seem advisable to me, or my 
brother, or any of our friends, to run the risk of hurting, not only ourselves, but the 
republic, by our rashness : especially when we could not doubt, but that, if the 
iourney had been safe to us, we should not then be able to overtake ^a. In the 
meanwhile 1 received your letter, dated from Canusium, the iilst of February, in 
which you exhort me to come in all haste to Brundusium ; but, as I did not receive 
it till the 29th, 1 made no question but that you v^ere already arrived at Brundu- 
Siam ; and all that road seemed wholly shut up to us, and we ourselves as surely 
intercepted as those who were taken at Corfinium : for we did not reckon them only 
to be prisoners, who were actually fallen into the enemy’s bands, but those too not 
less so, who happen to be enclosed within the quarters and garrisons of their adver- 
saries, Since this is our case. I heaxtily wish, in the first place, that 1 bad alway.; 
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.'Tcwortiew levies to joth him; and, arming 3<x> and 
* shepherds, he furnished them with horses. The prfctori 
L. Manlius, in his retreat from Alba, lYith sik cohorts, 
wttsui. the preetor Rutiltus Lupus, from Teiracina* with 
•’’■p- Uiree, perceiving Caesar’s cavalry at a distance, com- 
manded by Bivius Curius, were extremely disconcerted ; 
and, while they meditated what step to lake, th'eif s6l- 
diers deserted them and joined the troops Under the 
conduct of Curius. Several other parties, flying difier- 
ent ways, fell in, some with Caesar’s foot, others With 

been with you, as 1 then told you, when 1 relinquished the command of Capua, 
which I did not tlo for the sake of avoiding trouble, but because 1 saw the town 
could Hot beheld without an army, and was unwilling that the same accident should 
happen tome, which, to my sorrow, has happened to some of Our bravest citizens 
at CorHnium ; but, since it has not been my lot to be with you, I wish that I had 
been made privy to your councils ; for 1 could not possibly suspect, and should 
sooner have believed any thiog, than that, for the good of the republic, under such 
a leader as you, we shoHlL. not be able to stand our ground in UHly ; nor do 1 now 
blame your conduct, but lament the fate of the republic $ and, though 1 cannot cOm> 
prebend what it isurhichyou have followed, yet 1 rjoi not the less pt^rSnaded that 
you have done nothing but with the greatest reason. Y'ou remember, I belietre, that 
my opinion always was, first, to preserve peace, even on bad conditioiis : thenabotit 
leaving the city ; for as to Italy, you never intimated a tittle tO me about it ; but I 
do not take upon myself to think that my advice ought to have been followed : I fol* 
lowed yours ; nor mat for the sake of &e republic, of which 1 demair^, and which 
is now overturned, so as not to be raisetl up again without a civu and most pemi^ 
cious war. 1 sought you ; desired to be wi£ you ; nor will 1 omit the first op- 
portunity which ofiers of effecting it. 1 easily perceived, through all this affair, 
that I did not satisfy those who are fond Of figuting : for f made no senile to awn^ 
that T wished for nothing so much as peace; not nut that 1 had the same appre- 
hensions from it as they ; but I thought them more tolerable thana civil war : then, 
after the war was begun, when 1 saw that conditionB of peace were offered to you, 
and a full and honourable answer given to them, I began to weigh and deliberate 
well upon my own conduct, which, considering your kindness to me, I fancied that 
I should easily explain to your satisfaction ; 1 recollected that 1 was the only man 
who, for the graatest services to the public, had suffered a moat wretched and omd 
punishment ; that I was the only one, who, if I offended him, to whom, at the ve» 
time when we were in arms against him, a second consulship and most splendid 
triumph were offered, should be involved again in all the same Btrugglee ; so that 
my person seemed to stand always exposed as a public mark to fhe insults of pn»^ 
filiate citizens ; nor did 1 suspect any of these things till 1 was openly threatmmd 
with them : nor was I so much afraid of them, if they Were really to bmal me, nal 
judged it prudent to decline them, if dteyeould honestly be avoMed. You see, da 
short, the state of my conduct while we had any hopes of peace ; what has since 
happened deprived me of all power to do any oting : but to those whom 1 do not 
please X can easily answer, that 1 never was more a friend to C. Casiar than they> 
nor they ever better friends to riie republic thanfiiysetf ; the Only difference between 
me and them is, that as they are excellent citiss&s,SEndl not far removed from that 
character, it was my advice to proceed by way of treaty ,*which t understood to be 
appicyvedalBObyyou; theirs by ways of arms: and, since this xnethedhuaprevatled, 
it shall be tny care to behave myself so, that the republic may Uok WSai^ in tUe the 
spirit of a true citizen, nor you of a frimid. Adieu.’* Ad Att. fi* 11. the eiipos* 
'tmations in the latter part of this letter were certainly useless, tiii£rieirdly,and ill** 
toed. His excuses in first wart were all false ; Ibr be wwns to Atririss, that; 
in tnith, he was wilting to consider a little longer wtal WaS right and fit for him 
teto--'d. rjf. 
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iM caralrf. On. Magtas, of Cremona, Pompey’s master 
]f ithe werks, or <ohtef engineer, being taken in his way to*. 
».£ruiidosiuin, was iirought to Caeair, who se!nt him 
tadt to Pompey with this message : “ That, as he had 
%9t yet obtained an inter\new, his design was to come 
to Brundusium, there to confer with him in relation to 
die oonuBon safety ; :becau8e they soon would be able 
bo dispatch, in a personal treaty, what, if managed by 
the intervention of others, might run into a tedious ne~ 
^iatioD.” It appears, hy a letter of Cmsar to Oppius," 
j;bat Pompey sent back Magiu6,.as soon as Caesar arrived 
before Brnnduskim, wkh some proposals which we know 
nothing of; nor of those in return which were then 
made by Csesar. Young Balbus was sent also after the 
consul Lentulus, to endeavour to engage him to stay in 
Italy, and to return to the cHy, by the offer of every 
thing that could tempt him and Cicero seems to think 
that Lentulus might have complied with the invitation, 
if Balbus aud he had •met ; but the consul had sailed 
before Balbus could come up with him. 

In fine, Caesar was so bent upon an accommodation, *« 
uidt -seeing Magius’’ did not return to him, as he ex* com. i.t. 

n « On the 9th of March, I arrived at BrunduBium, and have invested it. Pom- 
|)fiy iB within the^place. He -sent Magiue to me, to treat Of peace. 1 answered ham 
as 1 thought proper. 1 was willing you should be instantly informed of this. When 
tiihaillhave any prospect of nn accommadation, 1 will let you know without loss of 
time.’* Ad Att. 9. IS. I have no co|^ (says Cicero) of the proposals you ask 
%t, neitt by Ctesar to the consuls and to l^ompey : while I was upon the road, 1 sent 
those brought by i^lgypta ; thy which, 1 suppose, youmiay gather the eul^ttmoe 
oT the others.** Ad Att. 9. 15. 

* ,M. Grevier,f(vol. IS. p.:25S.) taking itfor granted tbsttCmsarmeans toaayin 
this place thatMagius was never sent to him by Pompey, makes a very severe and 
liaity^reSoction’iiponliiB veracity. ** Cesar*’ [to use the words of this historian] 

** says, in his Commentaries, that Magius brought him hack nosmswer from Pom* 

|)ey ; but we have a letter from Caesar to Oppius and Balbus, which proves the con- 
Ixaigy. * iPompey (aays^he) hasisent Maems tom, with oveltiivaa of peace, lUdl 
X have answered aim what 1 thought proper. ’ It is difficult to reconcile these con- 
l»adi€d;Otta,''bt]t by ouppotiag ihny Ctssar has not’boemscrUpUloa^ly faithffiU as to 
factsan his Commentaries ; particularly in what regards the civil war. Asinius 
who aceoo^panied bim^in several expeditions, expressly accused him of it. 

So that this great man, this generous, eloeafed soul, disdaiiuM not to.dishonour 
lifansolf by falsehood, and to suppress the truth in cl wofk destined for posterity.” 

The letter cited by M. Crevier, and which is copieef above, proves that Cassar ex- 
padtedMai^m«gaii&. iHis first inwsage by^him, when taken yoisoaer. was only in 
gmieraHemts, ftemnd miiiiwrvi^ ; ho ssade no ]imps«ats. Gmsar has ttog- 
Teeled to nwntioii fifagkisls' firsi'vakit ; or, perhaps, as in many other planes of his 
Commentaries, there are some Imes waiitmg* 
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^«]|j®^pected, he dispatched Oaninius Rebilus, one of his lien- 
' rot- tenants, a relation and intimate friend of Scribonius 

Libo, to confer with him on the subject. His orders 

coafui- were to exhort Libo, in the most earnest manner, to 
procure an interview between him and Pompey : to rei 
present to him that, by this means, peace might be 
concluded upon reasonable terms ; and that the honour 
of it would redound to him by whose mediation both 
parties should be prevailed with to lay down their arms. 
Libo, after conferring with Oaninius, waited on Pompey, 
and returned with this answer : “ That the consuls were 
absent, without whom Pompey had no power to treat 
of an accommodation.” Pompey's aversion to ail ne* 
gotiations was known to his party and, lest the con- 
suls should engage in one against his will, he was all 
along very desirous of sending them out of Italy. 
c»5.d« Caesar sat down, on the 0th of March, before Brun- 
Com. 1 . 1 ! dusium, with six legions ; three of which were composed 
of veteran soldiers, and the rest of new levies drawn to- 
gether upon his march. He had sent Domitius’s troops 
directly from Oorfinium towards Sicily, not caring' to 
bring them near Pompey’s quarters. The consuls had 
sailed on the 4th with thirty cohorts, and there were 
still twenty in the town with Pompey. Nor was it cer- 
tainly known whether he continued there for want of 
shipping to transport his froops, or with the design to 
keep possession of Brundusium, that he might be master 
of the whole Adriatic sea, the farthest parts of Italy, 
and the country of Greece, in order to make war on 
both sides the gulf. Caesar, having lost all hopes of 
an accommodation, and fearing that it was his intention 
to keep footing in Italy, resolved to push the war with 
vigour, and to deprive him of the advantages he might 
reap from the port of Brundusium. The following 

y Your last letter is dated the let of March ; and in it you wish for an inter- 
view» and do not despair of an accommodation between Caesar and Pompey ; but, 
in my present way of thinking, 1 cannot believe that there will be any interview i 
or, if there is, that Pompey will agree to any terms.” Ad Att. 8. 15. 
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works were contrived by him for this purpose. Hecaro 
ried on a mole on each side of the haven where the eii> 
trance was narrowest, and the water shallow. But as — ^ 
this undertaking could not be carried quite across the comui- 
port, by reason of the great depth of the sea, he pre- 
pared double floats of timber, thirty feet square, which 
were each secured by four anchors, to enable them to 
resist the fury of the waves. These, which were to ex- 
tend all the way between the two moles, were covered 
over with earth and fascines, that the soldiers might pass 
and repass with ease, and have Arm footing to defend 
them. The front and sides were armed with a parapet 
of hurdles ; and every fourth float had a tower of two 
stories, the better to keep the enemy’s ships at a dis- 
tance, and to guard the work from Are and the shocks 
of vessels. . 

Against these preparations Pompey made use of se- 
veral large ships, upon which he raised turrets three 
stories high ; and, having Ailed them with engines and 
darts, he let them loose upon Ciesars floats in order^to 
break through the staccado, and interrupt the progress 
of the works. Thus daily skirmishes happened with 
darts, arrows, and slings, at a distance ; and Cssar hall 
spent nine days in these works, and had half Anished 
the staccado, when the ships employed in the Arst em- 
barkation were sent back by the consuls. Pompey, 
either alarmed at Caesar’s works, or because from the 
Arst he had resolved to abandon Italy, immediately pre- 
pared to carry off the rest of his forces : and, the better 
to secure his retreat, and to hinder the enemy from 
breaking into the town during the embarkation, be 
walled up the gates, barricaded the streets, or cut ditches 
across them, which he Ailed with pointed stakes, and 
covered with hurdles and earth. The two streets which 
led to the port, and which he left dpen for the passage 
of his men, were fortiAed with a double pallisado of very 
strong well-sharpened stakes. After these precautions, 
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ordered the fsoMiers to embaih in 8iieQce» iutving 
fM. ^ced 04 the walls and towers some eeleot archers and 
lingers, who were to wait till all the troops hwd got 
^^.ahoard ; and were then, npon a signal giveoy to r^ire 
to some small ships that waited for them at a convenient 
distance. 

Ihe inhalntants of Brundnsium, dissatisfied with Foxn- 
peyh soldiers, end provoked hy the datni^e done to their 
town by his woHcs, foimd me&as to give notice to Oee- 
sar ci’ibis departure, from the 4!ops of their houses. He 
immediately upon this intelligence, ordered scaling- 
ladders 4o be prepared, and the soldiers to repair to 
thein arms, that he might not lose any opportunity of 
HDting. PcMipey weighed anchor, a little before night, 
and gave the ngnal for recalling the soldiers that were 
upon the walls, who retired with all possible expedition 
to the ships pr^mred for them. At the same time the 
soaling^dders were applied to the walls, and Caesars 
tvopps entered the town : but, being informed by the 
l^ndusians of the snares and ditches provided for them 
li^ the enemy) Ih^ were obliged to t^ea circuit ; which 
gcve P<M»pe^ time enough to put to sea. Two trans- 
ftePts cmly, limpeded by Cssar’s mole, were taken with 
the troops on board. 

Thus Pmnpey, on the 17 th of March, abandoned all 
Italy to his rival It is the opinimi of many, diat ihe 
saw from the beginning that he ^lould be reduced to this 
niBcessity $ but had kept the secret to himself, and had 
Immouted his party 4n the oontnrry notiein, often bilking 
big to keep up their spirits. In this view, after the de- 
sertion cd'ltabienus, he wrote to Ckero, “ i^et in a fisw 
ih^rs he wocdd have a firm aviqy, wi^ which he would 
aKrchs^inst>G8esar into 'Futenum:; so that the senate 
flD^t ibave an iopportunity of iretovning to the mty.” 
Ckfteo may be quoted as of this opinion. In a letter to 
Ad. All. Atficos, he writes to 'the following purpcse : ^'Fompc^ 
and Caesar ape rivahhi powm>~ — Fompfey did not 
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ddrt Rome beause it uhtenibto) war Itidy bdcaute 
he 'wki^ driven <dtjt 6 f it ; it had all iiMig; hcten Ids in*- m. 
tefftton td move earth aed ses^ to rouse barburous tao^ 
n&tdhs, to ihtrodiKte the troojft of barfeupoas 
ifttO Italy, sod* to levy numeroOiS armies. He has many 
to second him in what he has long thirsted for, a species 
of Sy Ha’s tyranny.’* But CScero writes not always to his 
frieshd his real sentiments^ he says and unsays ; he is 
now all love, and the moment after all indignation. He 
begins the tenth letter of the ninth book with drese 
words : “ I have nothing to write to 3 ^ 00 ; because, 
since I answered yonrs, the day before yesterday, I have 
had no fresh intelligence. But as ftetthtg not only 
keej|$3 me ftom sleeping, hut gives me the greatest pain 
while I am awake ; 1 set myself down to scribble some- 
what or other, in which I have no manner of meaning, 
hot to 'converse as it were with you, who are my only 
comfort.” And I do not perceive any thing in the his- 
tory of the cbtameneenrent of this war, b»rt what Con- 
vinces tne that Pompey thought himself capubJe 0 
defending Italy ; in which opinion he was Certainly ■cott'- 
firnaed by Labiehus, vdto wOuM never have (psitted 
Cassar, if he had thought oftierwisfr. He gave the* 
atrongeat assurances to his party before the rupture, 
that Cassar would never dare to proceed in a Itostile 
manner ; and that, if he was mad enough to do So, he 
held him in the utmost contempt. He had provided 
himself with two legions of veteran troops, wnd orderal! 
levies ’all over Italy su’ffkfent to form eight Other legiona*: 
and he Sent his officers with Irxfops to Stop <}«sa/s 
progress. But he WWs gready disappointed in every 
thing he relied upon, and*his spirits were stink by these 
disappointments. The Sudden panic that seieed the 
town oh the first news of'Cmsar’s w^rch, and tnadetbe 
two consuls and all the senators of Pbmpey’s fisritionf Ry 
Oitt ofh, put a sloptoall leviesthere. In the sdttffiterri 
parts, on whose afteclion Pofnpey depended So 'muOh, 
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ROME levies went on but slowly ; the people shewed a 
70 *. great backwardness to enlist. The northen parts shewed 
themselves, contraiy to his expectation, to be in Caesar’s 
interest, and surrendered to him upon the first summons : 
even many tpwns declared for him before they were 
summoned. The Pompeian commanders were deserted 
every where by their troops, which inspired Pompey 
with a just diffidence of the two legions that had been 
taken from Caesar ; and which constituted, in reality, 
his chief strength. Lastly, Caesar’s astonishing celerity 
baffied all his attempts to preserve Italy : for, from his 
setting out at Ravenna with one legion, though he was 
forced to take in all the great towns on his road, and 
spent seven days before Corfinium, and nine before 
Brundusium ; yet in two months he marched the whole 
length of Italy, entered Brundusium with six legions, 
and was master of four more at least in different parts 
of the country. 

Middi. A very ingenious and justly-admired writer, to whose 
[^rformance we are much indebted, but to whose opi- 
nions we are not always disposed to subscribe, speaks 
in the following manner of Caesar’s enterprise : “ If we 
consider the famous passage of the Rubicon, abstract- 
edly from the event, it seems to have been so hazardous 
and desperate, that Pompey might reasonably contemn 
the thought of it, as of an attempt too rash for any 
prudent roan to venture upon. If Caesar’s view indeed 
had been to possess himself only of Italy, there could 
have been no difficulty in it : his army was undoubtedly 
the best which was then in the world ; flushed with vic- 
tory, animated with zeal for the person of their general, 
and an overmatch for any which could be brought against 
it into the field : but this single army was all that he had 
to trust to : he had no resource ; the loss of one battle 
was certain ruin to him : and yet he must necessarily 
run the risk of many before he could gain his end : for 
the whole empire was armed against him ; every pro-. 
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vince offered a fresh enemy, and a fresh field of 

where he was like to be exposed to the same danger as 

on the plains of Pharsalia. But, above all, his enemies — 

^ • 11 1 . 
were masters of the sea, so that he could not transport con«t. 

his forces abroad without the hazard of l^eir being de- 
stroyed by a superior ffeet, or of being starved at land 
by the difficulty of conveying supplies and provisions to 
them: Pompey relied chiefly on this single circumstance, 
and was persuaded that if must necessarily determine 
the war in his favour : so that it seems surprising how 
such a superiority of advantage, in the hands of so great 
a commander, could possibly fail of success ; and we 
must admire rather the fortune, than the conduct of 
Csesar, for carrying himself safe through all these diffi- 
culties to the possession of the empire.” 

But it must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
a certain destruction would have attended Caesar, if he 
had submitted to the decree made against him by the 
senate. He would thereby have been disarmed at once, 
and reduced to the condition of a private citizen : and 
Pompey, with all the power of the state in his hands, 
would easily have disappointed him of the consulship. 

He intended, it is certain, to do so, and even to bring 
him to trial, as Cato and others were continually threat- 
ening him : and, of this last circumstance, Caesar, ac- suct. i> 
cording to Suetonius, was really apprehensive. “ He 
engaged in the war (says that historian), because he 
was afraid of being called to an account for what he had 
done in his first consulship, contrary to the religion, the 
laws, and the authority of the tribunes: for Cato often 
declared, and with an oath too, that he would impeach 
him as soon as he disbanded his army : and it was com- 
monly talked, that, if he returned a private person, he 
would, like Milo, be tried with a guard to attend the 
court. This circumstance Asinius PoHio has confirmed,, 
when he says that Caesar, upon viewing his enemies 
slaughtered and put to flight upon the plains of Phat'* 
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apoke these words : * Thejr would have It sea:' I 
Cains Gassar, who have perfiamoied sueh great thingSii 
— musk have undergone a sentence of oondemnatipnt hnd 
# not desired the assistance of my army/ ” 

If it was SQ evident [as Dr, Middleton will have it] 
that Pompey could not defend Italy> this threw at once 
an immense power into Caesar’s hands, and put hia!i in 
possession of the fortunes of all his enemies : which eon* 
sideration he might think sufficient to induce them npt 
to pursne their scheme of depriving him of hia govern'^ 
ment $ and it certainly would have had this if 

Pomp^ had not deceived the senate by assuring them 
that he bad an army sufficient to defend the city. This is 
very plain from the many reproaches which were thrown 
on Pompey, when things went contrary to the general 
expectation. 

Caesar, with an army of martial and experienced sol- 
diers, and possessed of Italy, Gaul, and the adjacent 
islands, was an overmatch for the rest of the world. For 
what was the fighting world? Truly, six legions of 
veterans in Spain, and an army of new levies out of 
Italy and the oriental provinces, with two legions tliat 
had served under Caesar, and three more dispersed in 
Asia. But Csssar, it is said, must run the risk of many 
battles, all the empire was armed, and every province 
(^red a fresh field of action : this, however, was not 
tiie case: it was, on the contrary, most evident from 
the beginning, that one general engagement would de^ 
cide the fate of the two chiefs ; ^nd , with regard to the 
provinces, it must be observed, that they were quite 
indifilerent in the quarrel, and could not stop, if they 
intended it, the pre^ess of the.Qonqueror. 

In fine, Cicero does notelwaj^ represent Cwssr’s en* 
teipriseas a kind of madness. Here is his aocount to 
his friend Alticus : *M perceive Caesar to be very strang 
in infiuBtry, . in cavalry, in - sUpping, and in mixiHary 
Gouh : whose nnmhm Matins, 1 believe, exaggerated,; 
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when he said th^ had offered to maintain for him, 
their own expensOr 1O,0O& fixrt, wad ^OCXX horse, 
supposing' this to be a Taunt, yet it is cwrtain that he is 
very strcMOg'; and he wiU not, like Pompey, be obliged 
to maintain his forces cqxm extraordinaiy imposts i for 
he will have the riches of ali Rome at bis command : 
and add to this Gsesar s enterprising spirit, and the weak- 
ness of our patriots, who are grieved at war for no other 
reason, than because they have incurred Cassar’s resent- 
ment.— Cwsar, however, has been more moderate than 
he appeared to be at setting out, and the common peo- 
ple have lost the great 'affection they had for Pompey, 
and seem fond of him. The situation, therefore, of 
Csesar is such, that, supposing he cannot conquer, yet 
I cannot see how he can be conquered.— — 1 do notun- 
derstand whom you call patriots: J. know of none: 1 
mean I know of no order of men deserving that appel- 
lation : take them man by man, they are very worthy 
gentlemen: but, in civil dissensions, we are to look for 
patriotism in the constituent members of the body poli- 
tic. Do you look for it in the senate ? Let me ask you 
by whom were the provinces left without governors ?— 
Do you look for patriotism among the farmers of the 
revenue } Alas ! they were never steady, and now they 
are entirely devoted to Caesar. Do you look for it in 
our trading, or in our landed interest ? They are fondest 
of peace. Can you imagine that they have any terrible 
apprdiensions of living under a monarchy ; they, to 
whom all forms of gorernment are indifferent, provided 

they enjoy their ease ? When his stream of power 

was weak, it might have been easily 8tof>ped. But now 
he is master of eleven lemons [of veterans] and as much 
cavalry as he pleases to draw into the field. Think upon 
the towns beyond the Po, the mob of Rome, upcm so 
greats majority of the tribunes, updn a profligate rising 
generation, upon a general, with such sagacity to’cn^- 
trive, and such boldness to exeeute. 
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YwoT ** It was with reluctance 1 undertook that comitiission 
Sit Capua; not that 1 would have declined it, had we been 
acting upon any concert : but I could see no declared, 
sincere concern for their country in any of our public 
bodies ; nor in reality among private persons. Our pa- 

8. 3. ' triots were without spirit and activity, as usual, and as I 
had foreseen ; while the mob discovered a manifest bias 
to Caesar ; and most of them were fond of a change.” 
These extracts from Cicero seem to contain a very na- 
tural and true description of the times ; and this de- 
scription leads us to consider the justice of Pompey’s or 

Middi. Caesar's cause. The ingenious "author above-cited has 

Ad Att. given his decision on this head, in the following passage 
from Cicero; which we must beg leave to accompany 
with our remarks. , “ You have held [Cicero had been 
speaking of Caesarj your government ten years, not 
granted to you by the senate, but extorted by violence 
and faction : [Was not this the case with every other 
grant at this time? Was the Gabinian, or the Manilian, 
or the Messian law, more legally preferred ? The go- 
vernment of Gaul was given to C»sar by a law of the. 
people, which the senate thought fit to confirm by a de- 
cree of their own] the full term is expired, not of the 
law, but of your licentious will : but allow it to be a law ; 
[Cicero allowed it to have been such, and voted for it ; 
and he himself engaged Coelius to propose, in favour of 
Caesar, another bill to dispense with his presence in suing 
for the consulate during the continuance of the law in 
question] it is now decreed, that^u must have a suc- 
cessor : [By whom ? By the people ? No : By decree of 
the senate ? No : for the tribunes interposed : By a vote 
of the senate ? Yes : but of the senate awed illegally by 
the power of Pompey] you refuse ; and say, have some re- 
gard to me : do you first shew your regard to us : will you 
pretend to keep an army longer than the people ordered, 
and contrary to the will of the senate ?” To this pas- 
sage from Cicero Dr. Middleton has added : But C«- 
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sar’s strength lay not in the goodness of his cause, but 

of his troops : The flight of the tribunes gave him a 

plausible handle to begin, and seemed to sanctify his at- — 
tempt : but his real motive, says Plutarch [in Ant.] was comau 
the same that animated Cyrus and Alexander before 
him to disturb the peace of mankind : the unquenchable 
thirst of empire, and the wild ambition of being the 
greatest man in the world ; which was not possible, till 
Pompey was first destroyed.” 

In this state of the merit of Ciesar’s cause, we have 
two assertions which require a particular consideration. 

It is affirmed, that the full teim appointed for Caesar’s 
government of Gaul was expired ; and that he continued 
to hold his province against law in defiance of the senate 
and of the people of Rome: and Dr. Middleton has said, v.*s. 
in another place, that the 1st of March of the year 703 
was the term prescribed to it by law. Secondly, Caesar 
is condemned as guilty of an impudent and treacherous 
behaviour in not obeying the orders of the senate. 

Now, as to the first point, Dr. Middleton is certainly i,. 
mistaken, and contradicts Cicero himself, when he sup- 
poses that Caesar’s government was to last but eight 
years, and ended on the 1st of March, 703. Dio Cas- 
sius indeed says, that Caesar’s government was only pro- 
longed to him for three years ; but he is in this contra- 
dicted by every other historian, and by indubitable facts. 
Caesar, in his harangue to his soldiers at Ravenna, tells 
them, that they had sq^fied under him for nine years ; 
and it appears by what he mentions soon afterward, that, 
beyond the period fixed by the decree of the senate for 
disbanding his forces, there wanted six months to com- 
plete the time allotted to him by Jaw. The complaints 
of the tribunes of the people against the senate, for pre- 
tending to abrogate a law of the people, were evidently 
grounded upon this supposition. What could mean the 
privilege granted him in the year 701 , when Pompey 
was sole consul, of suing for the consulship in his ab- 

2 G 


vot. V. 
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uom’e seoce, if his government was to expire before he could 
Bc”« present himself as a candiifete? And it would 

have expired, if it had not been decennial. In fine, Ci- 

coptui. cero owns, in other places, that Csesar had law on his 
side : “ Yet, such is the general we are either to en- 
counter, or we are to gratify him in what he can already 
claim by law." And Monsieur I’Abbe Mongault has 
thus remarked on the passage of Cicero cited above : 
“ Cicero writes here in the Pompeian style, or he means 
only that Caesar’s government would nearly expire about 
the time of the elections of the next consuls ; and that, 
therefore, he might well consent to leave it, in order to 
come and stand candidate in person, as was required of 
him : or, perhaps, Pompey’s faction began to reckon the 
years of Casar’s government, from the very moment 
that the law was passed at Rome, allotting that province 
to him ; but the general and legal method was to reckon 
from the day in which the governor entered his pro- 
vince.” 

As to the second point, I shall not interpose my judg- 
ment : the reader, who has had the whole evidence laid 
impartially before him, will, probably, have determined 
for himself. I shall, however, beg leave to insert a pa- 
ragraph or two from the spirited performance of our late 
poet laureat. 

The cha- “ After several difficulties, doubts, debates, and poli- 
«d "on- fical schemes, to make bad matters worse, at last the se- 
ckero' nate, without any notice taken ^f the people’s right to 
dewd" confirm or reject it, came to this bold resolution, that 
Caesar should dismiss his army by a certain day, or be de- 
enemy, &c. Does not the very menace in this 
di'etof"* imply a doubt or apprehension of its not being 
p. m obeyed ? and whence could that doubt come, but from a 
consciousness of their severity in taking his command 
from Caesar, before the time of its legal duration was 
expired ? Was this a treatment that the high spirit of 
Caesar could comply with or quietly bear ? Or, indeed, 
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if he would have borne it, where, at that time, was the Year of 
policy of it ? What good was the senate or the public to*. 
to reap by it ? Would they have less reason to be afraid 
of Pompey’s power, because Pompey then must have had 
less reason to be afraid of Caesar ? while they were both 
rivals, they could be but candidates for empire; but, 
when one of them was destroyed, the other of course 
became equal to their master duly elected. Could they 
then imagine that Caesar, whose strength (says Dr. Mid- 
dleton) lay not in the goodness of his cause, but of his 
troops, would choose to come from the head of them 
merely to humble himself into a private innocent man, 
and to depend upon the favour of Pompey for his future 
preferment ? Or, if this was really what their wisdom 
proposed by their sage and sober vote, why, at least, 
when they knew Caosar was so formidable in the field, 
would they not previously choose to soften him into 
obedience, by giving him a reasonable hope that some 
such great and gracious honour should be secured to 
him ? But, perhaps, the neglect of this civility might be 
owing to the sic volo of Pompey, whose disregard of 
Caesar might not as yet have given them his orders to 
make him any such proposal ; his orders, I call them, 
because, whatever at this time was proposed in the se- 
nate went but very slowly forward, that had not an eye 
to the interest or good-liking of Pompey. It would be, 
therefore, the greatest absurdity, to suppose so rash and 
enterprising a vote could have come from them ex mero 
motu, as the free and voluntary act of their own pious 
care of the public. No, had that been their case, had 
they been their own masters, it can admit of no doubt 
but that Pompey, as well .as Caesar, would have had the 
same disbanding vote passesd upon him too. But, Cae- 
sar being then abroad and Pompey at ,home, they na- 
turally chose to be most afraid of the dwiger that was 
nrarest to them.” 

Cicero, we may remember, in the account he gives of 

2 6 2 
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ROME 1^*8 interview with Pompey, tells us, that, as to public 
ii.’c-V affairs, Pompey talked in such a strain, as if a war was 
~ — inevitable, without giving the least hopes of an accom- 
ion»ui. modation. 

Cibber ** While such [continues our laureat] was the dispo- 
p. i8«.’ sition of Pompey ’s mind, we can be no longer in doubt 
from whence came this peremptory vote upon Caesar. 

“Thus the governgient dejure having utterly lost 
its power, the only debatable question now was, whether 
Pompey or Caesar should be the sole governor de facto. 
A melancholy election for liberty ! Nor had it a better 
appearance to Cicero, who tells us, that which side 
soever got the better, the war must necessarily end in 
tyranny : the only difference was that, if their enemies 
conquered, they should be proscribed ; if their friends, 
be slaves. 

“ This being the most equal light that the cause of 
Pompey or of Caesar can stand in, we must either sup- 
pose, that had Caesar, in obedience to the senate, dis- 
banded his army, the public liberty would have been of 
course restored ; or that, if it would not (as there is not 
the most distant pretence to say it would), it then must 
follow, that whether Pompey or Caesar had prevailed, it 
could have wrought no different consequence to the 
Roman liberty ; the ruin of which, under the sole domi- 
nion of either, must (as Cicero confesses) have been 
equally inevitable: let this be granted, and neither the 
virtue, nor the critical learning of posterity, will ever 
think this cause a disputable point, or give the least pre- 
ference to the pretensions of either of these celebrated 
competitors. It is true, they may tell us, that Pompey 
had the fairer appearance in the senate’s support. Yes, 
but in nothing more than appearance; not by their free 
and independent choice, but by the palpable terror of his 
arms; nor fro^n their opinion of his better intentions to 
the public, than they conceived of Cmsar’s ; but the 
plain truth is, that in this situation, they rather chose to 
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let Porripey’s orders seem to be their own, than that any 
thing should appear to be transacted without their au - 70*. 
thority. If Csesar then was not so tame as the senate ■ ■■ ’ — 
in yielding up his liberty, or refused to obey the mandate J^ui- 
of an intimidated authority ; rather choosing, if he could 
not live like a Roman, to die like Caesar ; will this stand 
in no excuse for him ? or, will it be too partially favour- 
able, should we call his slighting such a senate an almost 
laudable ambition ? for never surely can it be urged, 
that Caesar’s disobeying them was a more criminal in- 
fringement of the public liberty than was Pompey’s keep- 
ing them in fear of him. And yet, again, if the pre- 
sumption of either their disobeying or commanding could 
be mitigated by appearances, Caesar, by his offering to 
lay down his arms, provided Pompey might be under the 
same obligation at the same time, made an advancement 
to the patriot, which Pompey had not virtue enough to 
dissemble. And though it may have been objected, that 
this compliance of Caesar was all but grimace, without 
the least intention of his making it good ; yet as this is 
but an imaginary charge, it ought at least to have been 
brought to a proof before Caesar could be justly con- 
demned upon it. But Pompey’s absolutely, and without 
hesitation, refusing the proposal, was an open declara- 
tion, that no peaceable terms should prevail upon him 
to part with a grain of his power. While Pompey, 
therefore, lies under this imputation, he stands in a less 
favourable light, or was, rather, a more notorious of- 
fender than Caesar.” 
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Ccesar, after settling ererj thing in the south of Italy, and taking measures to secure 
$icily and Sardinia, sets outs fur Rome. In his way be has a oonfereDce with Ci- 
cero, who soon after retires to Pompey’s camp. At Rome he seizes the public 
treasures, and, finding the senate unwilling to act any part, be takes upon himself 
the public administration. After a stay of six or seven days, he sets out for Spain. 

ROME CiESAB was very sensible, that, to put a speedy end to 
b.’cI'm. could follow was to pass the 

sea immediately, and endeavour to come up with Pom- 
consui- pey and the consuls in their present defenceless state, 
before they could draw the transmarine forces together. 
But the execution of this design was at present abso- 
lutely impracticable ; for ail the ships had been car- 
ried off the coast ; and to gather others from picenum, 
Sicily, and the coasts of Gaul, was a tedious business, 
and in the winter season subject to great uncertainty. 
Dreading, therefore, this delay and loss of time, he de- 
termined to go to Spain, whither also a very interesting 
consideration called him. It appeared of dangerous con- 
sequence to sutler a veteran army to strengthen them- 
selves in his rival’s interest by new levies of horse and 
foot, and to prepare a sure resource for their general, 
when driven out of Greece and Asia : and he could 
never have a more favourable opportunity of conquer- 
ing Spain, and the legions there, than when Pompey 
was at such a distance from them, and unable to give 
them any assistance. He resolved therefore upon this 
expedition, saying, he would go first to 6nd an army 
without a general, and then return to a general without 
an army. It is commonly supposed, that Pompey com- 
mitted a capital error in not going to Spain, and in neg- 
lecting to put himself at the head of the best troops he 
had, in a country devoted to his interest, and commo- 
dious for the operations of his naval force ; and Cicero 
is cited, as being so much of this opinion, that, when he 
first heard of Pompey’s resolution to go to Greece, he 
called it monstrous. But, it is to be considered, that 
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Pompey had at this time no fleet in readiness ; and, if yt.ri.f 
he had sailed for Spain directly, he would not have had 
influence enough in the east to have raised the fleets 
and armies, which, by his presence there, he was enabled 
to collect. Cajsar would have been beforehand with him ; 
andj by transporting a few legions into Greece, would 
have awed all the states of the east, who were most of 
them very indifferent about this quarrel : „and Pompey, 
in the meantime, would have been cooped up in Spain, 
and precluded from every province of the empire be- 
sides Africa. 

Caesar, before he left Brundusium, sent orders to all Ccesar d« 

,1 • • 1 . 1 1 Bell. Civ. 

me municipal towns upon the several coasts to assemble coin.i.i. 
all the vessels they could, and send them to that port : 
and, knowing of what importance it was to his credit, 
that Italy should be abundantly supplied With provisions, 
which Pompey was determined to cut oft* by every pos- 
sible method,* he immediately dispatched Valerius, one 
of his lieutenants, into Sardinia, with one legion ; and 
Curio into Sicily with three ; commanding him, as soon a^-au. 
as he had mastered this island, to pass over into Africa. * ** 
Then, having put his legions into winter-quarters in the 
towns along the coast, at Brundusium, Tarentum, Si- 
pontum, and other places, in such a manner as to lock 
up all the passages by sea, and having ordered levies ii>- »9. 
over the whole country, he set out for Rome. 

In the midst of his military operations, he had neg- 
lected no means of gaining over to his party all those 
who were not his avowed enemies. As soon as he was ib.r.iT. 
informed that the senators ha(f left Rome, he wrote to 
many of them to return, and desired Trebatius to write 

* (Ad All. 9. 9.) I perceive a^osl deslrucUve war ready lo break ont, wliioli 
Pompey will begio bj faiiiisbiiif^ llaiy ; and yet I mourn for not taking pari in this 
war ; a war ! so detestable, that Ihoagh there is nothing more unnatural than not to 
assist our parents, yet have the leaders of it taken tbeir measures for faniisliing the 
most venerable, the roost sacred of all parents, I mean tlu^r country. My apprehen- 
sions are not founded upon conjecture, but nponwhat 1 bate heard from tbemselvea. 

This fleet that is gathering from Alexandria, Colchis, Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, Cyprus, 

Pam^hylia, Lyoia, Rhodes, Chios, Byaautium, Loahos, Miletus, Smyrna, and Coos, 
is designed to intercept the piovisions of Italy, and to seixe the ooa.sts of the corn 
countries.” 
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to Ciceroy to.beg of him not to absent himself from the 
city ; andi after Cicero had left it, he employed all their 
common friends to use their endeavours to* induce him 
to imitate the conduct of some other consulars, who had 
determined to preserve a neutrality. Cicero, upon these 
applications, keeping at a distance from Pompey, Caesar 
imagined they had made an impression upon him ; and 
he began to attempt another point with him, viz. to 
persuade him to come back to Rome, and assist in the 
councils of the senate, which he designed to summon 
at his return from following Pompey. With this view, 
in the hurry of his march towards Brundusium, Caesar 
sent him the following letter. 

C^SAR, EMPEROR, TO CICERO. EMPEROR. 

“ When I had but just time to see our friend Fur- 
nius, nor could conveniently speak with, or hear him, 
was in haste, and on my march, having sent the legions 
before me ; yet I could not pass by without writing, and 
sending him to you with my thanks : though I have 
often paid this duty before, and seem likely to pay it 
oftener, you deserve it so well of me. I desire of you, 
in a special manner, that, as I hope to be in the city 
shortly, I may see you there, and have the benefit of 
your advice, your interest, your authority, your assist- 
ance in all things. But to return to the point : you 
will pardon the haste and brevity of my letter, and learn 
the rest from Furnius.” To this very polite letter Cicero 

made the following answer. 

* 

CICERO, EMPEROR, TO CiESAR, EMPEROR. 

“ Upon reading your letter, ^delivered to me by Fur- 
nius, in which you pressed me to (x>me to the city, I did 
not so much wonder at what you there intimated, of 
your desire to use my advice and authority, but was at 
a loss to find out what you meant by my interest and 
assistance : ‘yet I flattered myself into a persuasion, that. 
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out of your admirable and singular wisdotn, you were Y»r of 
desirous to enter into some measures for establishing the tm. 
peace and concord of the city ; and in that case I looked 
upon my temper and character as fit enough to be em- 
ployed in such a deliberation. If the case be so, and 
you have any concern for the safety of our friend Pom- 
pey, and of reconciling him to yourself, and to the re- 
public, you will certainly find no man more proper for 
such a work than I am, who, from the very first, have 
always been the adviser of peace both to him and the 
senate ; and, since this recourse to arms, have not med- 
dled with any part of the war, but thought you to be# 
really injured by it, while your enemies and enviers were 
attemp^g to deprive you of those honours which the 
Roman people had granted you. But as at that time I 
was not only a favourer of your dignityj but an encou- 
rager also of others to assist you in it ; so how the dig- 
nity of Pompey greatly affects me ; for many years ago 
I made choice of you two, with whom to cultivate a par- 
ticular friendship, and to be, as I now am, most strictly 
united. Wherefore I desire of you, or rather beg and 
implore with all my prayers, that, in the hurry of your 
cares, you would indulge a moment to this thought, how 
by your generosity I may be permitted to shew myself 
an honest, grateful, pious man, in remembering an act 
of the greatest kindness to me. If this related only to 
myself, I should hope still to obtain it from you : but it 
concerns, I think, both your honour and the republic, 
that by your means I should be allowed to continue in 
a situation the best adapted to promote the peace of you 
two, as well as the general concord of all the citizens. 
After I had sent my thanks to you before on the account 
of Lentulus, for giving safety to him who had given it 
to me; yet, upon reading his lettei;, in which he ex- 
presses the most grateful sense of your liberality, I took 
myself to have received the same grace from ^ou, which 
he had done : towards whom, if by this you perceive roe 
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Ywrof to be gratefa!, let it be your care, I beseech you, that I 
may be so too towards Pompey.”* 

* (Middleton, p. 92. ) Cicero was censnred for some passa^s of this letter, which 
40Sd Caesar took care to make public, viz. the compliment on Cajsar's admirable wisdom ; 
cousal- tUtd, above all, the acknowledgment of his being injured by his adversaries in the 
ship, present war : in excuse of which he says ; (Ad Att. 8, 9.) ** that he was not son^ 
for the publication of it, for he himself had given several copies of it ; and, consi- 
dering what had since happened, was pleased to have it known to the world how 
much he had always been inclined to peace; and that, in urging Caesar to save his 
country, he thought it his business to use such expressions as were the most likely 
to gain authority with him, without feanng to be thought guilty of flattery, in urging 
him to an act for which he would gladly have thrown himself even at his feet.’* 

He received another letter on the same subject, and about the same time, written 
jointly by Balbus and Oppius, two of Caisar’s chief confidants : “The advice, not 
only of little men, such as we are, but even of the greatest, is generally weighed, 
not by the intention of the giver, but the event ; yet, relying on your humanity, we 
will give you what we take to be the best in the case about which you wrote to us ; 
.which, though it should not be found prudent, yet certainly flows from the utmost 
^fidelity and affection to you. If we did not know from Caesar himself, that, as soon 
as he comes to Home, lie will do what in our judgment we think he ought to do, 
treat about a reconciliation between liim and Pompey , we should give over exhorting 
you to come and take a part in those deliberations ; tliat, by your hel|b who have 
a strict friendship with them both, the whole affair may be settled wi3i ease and 
dignity : or if, on the contraiy.we believed that Caisar would not do it, and knew 
that he was resolved upon a war with Pompey, we should never try to persuade you 
to take arms against a man to whom you have the greatest obligations, in the same 
manner as we have always entreated you, not to fight against Cassar. But since, at 
present, we can only guess, rather than know, what Cassar will do, we have nothing 
to offer but this, tliat it does not seem agreeable to your dignity, or your fidelity, so 
well known to all, when you are intimate with them both, to take anns against 
cither; and this w'e doubt not but C®sar, according to his humanity, will highly ap- 
prove : yot, if you judge proper, we will write to him, to let us know what he will 
really do about it ; and, if he returns us an answer, we will presently send you no- 
tice what we think of it, and give you our word, that we will advise only, what we 
take to be most suitable to your houour, not to Cesar's views : and are persuaded 
that Caesar, out of bis indulgence to his friends, will be pleased with it.” Ad Att, 
9, 8. — This joint letter was followed by a separate one from Balbus : “ Imme- 
diately after I had sent the common letter from Oppius and myself, I received one 
from C’aasar, of which I have sent you a copy ; whence you will perceive how de- 
sirous he is of peace, and t<> be reconciled w'xth Pompey, and how far removed from 
all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an extreme joy, as it certainly ought to do, to 
see him in these sentiments. As to yourself, your fidelity, and your piety, J am 
entirely of tho same mind, my dear Cicero, with you, that you cannot, consistently 
with your character and duty , bear arras against a man, to whom you declare your- 
self so greatly obliged : that Ca'sar will approve this resolution, 1 certainly know 
from bis singular humanity ; and that you will perfectly satisfy him, hy taking no 
part in the war against him, nor joining yourself to his adversaries ; this he will 
think sufficient, not only from you, a person of such dignity and splendour, but has 
allowed it even to me, not to be found in that camp, which is likely to be formed 
against Lentulus and Pompey, from whom 1 have received the greatest obligations : 
it WAS enough, he said, if I performedmy part to him in the city and the gown, which 
I might perform also to them, if I thought fit ; wherefore I now manage all Len- 
tulus’s affairs at Home, and discharge my duty ,« my fidelity, my piety to them both : 
yet, in triith, T do not take the hopes of an accommodation, thought now so low, to 
be quite desperate, since Cassar is in th^t mind in which we ought to wish him : 
one thing would please me, if you thought it proper, that you would write to him, 
and desire a guard from him, as you did from Pompey, at the time of Milo’s trial, 
with my approbation ; 1 will undertake for him, if 1 rightly know Ctesar, that he 
will sooner pay a regard to your dignity, than to his own interest. How prudently 
I write these things, I know not ; but diis 1 certainly know, that, whatever I write, 

T write out of s^ingular love and affection to you ; for, (let me die, so as Csssax 
^ may but live) if I have not so great an esteem for you, that few arc are equally 
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In his way to Rome, Csesar had a conference with 
Cicero, at Formise, on the 2Qth of March ; of which 7 m. 

' ' B C» 48 

the latter gives the following account to his friend At* 
ticus. “ My discourse with him (says he), was such as ctmoi- 
would rather make him think well of me than thank me. 

I stood firm in refusing to go to Rome; but was de- 
ceived in expecting to find him easy ; for I never saw 
any one less so : he was condemned, he said, by my 
judgment ; and, if I did not come, others would be the 
more backward : I told him that their case was very dif- 
ferent from mine. After many things said on both sides, 
he bade me come, however, and try to make peace :« 

‘ Shall I do it (says I), in my own way ?’ ‘Do you ima- 
gine (relied he), that I will prescribe to you ?’ ‘ I will 
move the senate then (says I), for a decree against your 
going to Spain, or transporting your troops into Greece, 
and say a great deal besides in bewailing the case of 
Pompey.’ ‘ I will not allow (replied he), such things to 
be said.’ ‘ So I thought (says I), and for that reason 
will not come; because I must either say them, and 
many more, which 1 cannot help saying, if I am there, 
or not come at all.’ The result was, that, to shift off 
the discourse, he wished me to consider of it ; which I 
could not refuse to do, and so we parted. ] am per- 
suaded, that he is not pleased with me ; but I am pleased 
with myself ; which I have not been before of a long 
time. As for the rest, good gods, what a crew he has 

with him ! What a hellish band, as you call them I** 

What a deplorable affair ! What desperate troops ! What 
a lamentable thing, to see Servius’s son, and Titinius’s, 

dear to me. When you have taken any resolution in this affair, 1 wish that yon 
would let me know it, for 1 am exceedingly solicitous that you should discharge 
your duty to them both, which in fcuth I am confident you will discharge.*’ I)r. 
Middleton is of opinion, that the offer of a guard was insinuated to deprive him of 
the liberty of retiring ; but, considering Ctesar’s most generous behaviour, even to 
his enemies, this suspicion seems to be entirely groundless. 

“ There was 'a time [says Cibber, p. 192.] when diese followers of Caesar were 
all heroes with Cicero, they being still the same ragamuffins that had done glorious 
business abroad for the republic imder the same command of Caisar, and did as ef- 
fectually (valiant rascals as they were) as if they had been all saints or patriots.” 

Has not the illustrious consul, who saved Rome, condescended to sing their exploits 
in Greek verse? 
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Vcai of with many more of their rank in that camp, which be- 
sieged Pompey ! He has six legions; wakes at all hours ; 
J-! — fears nothing ; I see no end of this calamity. His de- 
MBwf- claration at the last, which I had almost forgot, was 
"'•'p- odious; that, if he was not permitted to use my advice, 
he would use such as he could get from others, and pur- 
sue all measures that were for his service.” 

Cicero fancied to himself, that Caesar deemed his pre- 
sence in the city as of the greatest importance to his 
cause, and meant to get a decision from him, that, in 
the;,absence of the consuls, the assembly for the elections 
of the new magistrates might be held by a praetor : but 
Caesar, it is probable, did not think his presence of so 
much use, and certainly never intended to force him 
into a compliance, but to win him by address, and the 
counsels of his friends. 

widdi. While Caesar was on the road to Rome, young Quin- 
Ad”tt. tus Cicero, the nephew, a fiery, giddy youth, privately 
10.^4. ^j.Qte fQ jjjjjj tQ offer his service, with a promise of some 
information concerning his uncle ; upon which, being 
sent for, and admitted to an audience, he assured Caesar, 
that his uncle was utterly disaffected to all his measures, 
and determined to leave Italy and go to Pompey. The 
boy was tempted to this rashness by the hopes of a con- 
siderable present, and gave much uneasiness by it both 
to the father and the uncle, who had reason to fear some 
ill consequence from it ; but Caesar, desirous to divert 
Cicero from declaring against him, and to quiet the ap- 
prehensions which he might entertain for what was past, 
took occasion to signify to him, in a kind letter from 
Rome, that he retained no resentment of his refusal to 
come to the city, though Volcatius Tullus and Servius 
Sulpicius [two consular senators] had complained that 
he had not shewn the same indulgence to them. And 
Curio told him, a few days after, that, when Dolabella 
was earnestly solicitous that he should come to Rome, 
Cajsar, in an answer, returned him many thanks, and 
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told him, that he was not only .satisfied, but pleased, at ^ 
his not coming. He assured him also that Caesar would 
have made no difficulty in granting him the favour he — 
had granted to Philippus, that of remaining neuter : that »nai. 
he might act as if the thing was agreed on with Caesar 
himself; and that he would write to him, that matters 
were so settled between them : he added, that, if he 
pleased, he might leave Italy, and pass through Sicily to 
go into Greece. Yet Cicero’s behaviour and residence 
in those villas of his, which were nearest to the sea, gave 
rise to a general report, that he was waiting only for a 
wind to carry him over to Pompey ; upon which, Caesar 
sent him another pressing letter to try, if possible, to 
dissuade him from that step. 

CiESAR, EMPEROR, TO CICERO, EMPEROR. 

“Though I never imagined that you would do any AdAt». 
thing rashly or imprudently ; yet moved by common re- 
port, I thought proper to write to you, and beg of you, 
by our mutual affection, that you would not run to a 
declining cause, whither you did not think, fit to go while 
it stood firm. For you will do the greatest injury to 
our friendship, and consult but ill for yourself, if you do 
not follow where fortune calls : for all things seem to 
have succeeded most prosperously for us, most unfor- 
tunately for them : nor will you be thought to have fol- 
lowed the cause (since that was the same, when you 
chose to withdraw yourself from their councils), but to 
have condemned some act of mine ; than which you 
could do nothing that could affect me more sensibly, and 
what I beg, by the rights of our friendship, that you 
would not do- Lastly, what is more agreeable to the 
character of an honest, quiet man, and good citizen, 
than to retire froin civil broils ? from, which some, who 
would gladly have done it, have been deterred by an 
apprehension of danger: but you, after a full testimony 
of my life, and trial of my friendship, will find nothing 
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%iore safe or reputable, than to keep yourself clear from 
all this contention. The l6th of April, on the road.” 


Antony, also, whom Caesar left to guard Italy in his 
absence, wrote to him to the same purpose, and on the 
same day. 

ANTONIUS, TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE AND PROPRjETOR, TO 
CICERO, EHPEROR. 

“ If I had not a great esteem for you, and much 
greater indeed than you imagine, I should not be con> 
cerned at the report which is spread of you, especially 
when I take it to be false. But, out of the excess of my 
affection, I cannot dissemble, that even a report, though 
false, makes some impression on me. I cannot believe 
that you are preparing to cross the sea, when you have 
such a value for Dolabella, and your daughter Tullia, 
that excellent woman, and are so much valued by us 
all, to whom, in truth, your dignity and honour are 
almost dearer than to yourself : yet I did not think it 
the part of a friend not to be moved by the discourse 
even of ill-designing men, and wrote this with the greater 
inclination, as 1 take my part to be the more difficult on 
the account of our late coldness, occasioned rather by 
my jealousy than any injury from you. For I desire you 
to assure yourself, that nobody is dearer to me than you, 
excepting my Caesar, and that I know also that Caesar 
reckons M. Cicero in the first class of his friends. 
Wherefore, I beg of you, my Cicero, that you will keep 
yourself free and undetermined, and despise the fidelity 
of that man who first did you an injury, that he might 
afterward do you a kindness ;• nor fly from him, who, 
though he should not love you, which is impossible, yet 
will always desire to see you in safety and splendour. 1 
have sent Calpurnius to you with this, the most intimate 
of my friends^ that you might perceive the great concern 
which I have for your life and dignity.” 
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Genius also wrote to him on the same subject ; biH 
findkig, by some hints in Cicero’s answer, that he was 7o*- 
actually preparing to run away to Pompey, he sent him ■ ' ■ 

a second letter, in a most pathetic, or, as Cicero calls it, M'itui. 
lamentable strain, in hopes to work upon him by alarm- 
uig all his rears. io.9. 


COSLIUS TO GICBRO. 

“ Being in a consternation at your letter, by which 
you shew that you are meditating nothing but what is 
dismal, yet neither tell me directly what it is, nor wholly 
hide it from me, I presently wrote this to you. By all 
your fortunes, Cicero, by your children, I beg and be- 
seech you not to take any step injurious to your safety : 
for I call the gods and men and our friendship to witness, 
that what I have told, and forewarned you of, was not 
any vain conceit of my own, but after 1 had . talked with 
Cmsar, and understood from him, how he resolved to act 
after his victory, I informed you of what I had learned. 
If you imagine that his conduct will be always the same, 
in dismissing his enemies and offering conditions, you 
are mistaken : he thinks and even talks of nothing but 
what is fierce and severe,' and is gone away much out of 
humour with the senate, and thoroughly provoked with 
the opposition which he has met with, nor will there be 
any room for mercy. Wherefore, if you yourself, yow 
only son, your house, your remaining hopes, be dear to 
you : if I, if the worthy man, your son-in-law, have any 
weight with you ; you should not desire to overturn our 
fortunes, and force us to haste or to relinquish that cause 
in which our safety consists, or to entertain an impious 
wish against yours. Lastly, reflect on this, that you 
have already given all the offence which you can give, 
by staying so long behind ; and now to declare against 

c ll is evideol that Coelius writss thos to frighten Cioero» whom he knew to be a 
Gorio told him also, in his waj to Sicily, that Ciesar’s clemenoy flowed 
not from his natural disposition, bat beoause he thought it popular; and that, if be 
OQ 06 lost the aflTeotions of the people, he would be cruel. Ad Alt. 10. 4* 
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K o !b' E ^ conqueror, whom you would not offend, while his 
B o« cause was doubtful, and to fly after those who run away, 
^ — with whom you would not join while they were in acon- 
conaai. ditioo to resist, is the utmost folly. Take care that, 
while you are ashamed not to approve yourself one of 
the best citizens, you be not too hasty in determining 
what is the best. But, if I cannot wholly prevail with 
you, yet wait at least till you know how we succeed in 
Spain, which, I now tell you, will be ours as soon as 
Caesar comes thither. What hopes they may have when 
Spain is lost, I know not ; and what your view can be in 
acceding to a desperate cause, by my faith I cannot And 
out. As to the thing, which you discover to me by your 
silence about it, Caesar has been informed of it ; and, 
. after the first salutation, told me presently what he had 
heard of you : I denied that I knew any thing of the 
matter, but begged of him to write to you in a manner 
the most effectual to make you stay. He carries me with 

him into Spain ; if he did not, I would run away to you, 
wherever you are, before I came to Rome, to dispute 
this point with you in person, and hold you fast even by 
force. Consider, Cicero, again and again, that you do 
not utterly ruin both you and yours ; that you do not 
knowingly and wilfully throw yourself into difficulties, 
whence you see no way to extricate yourself. But, if 
either the reproaches of the better sort touch you, or 
you cannot bear the insolence and haughtiness of a cer- 
tain set of men, I would advise you to choose some place 
remote from the war, till these contests be over, which 
will soon be decided : if you do this, I shall think that 
you have done wisely, and you will not offend Caesar. 

^ The coiiolasioD, the partial conclusioo of Dr. Middleton, p. 106, from these let- 
ters, is as follows ; ** these letters gWe os the most sensible proof of the high esteem 
and credit in which Cicero flonrished at this time in Rome : when in a contest for 
empire, which force alone was to decide, we see the chiefa on both sidea so solici- 
tous to gain a man to their party, who had no peculiar skill in arms, or talents for 
war; but his name and authority was the acqaisition which they sought; since, what- 
ever was the fate of their arms, tlie world, they knew, would judge better of the 
cause which Cicero espoused. The same letters will oonf^ute, likewise, in a great mea- 
sure, the common opinion of bis want of resolution in all cases of difficulty, since no 
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^ jj^maa could shew a greater than he did on the present occasion, when, against the 

importunities of his friends, and all the invitations of a successful power, he chose to consul- 
follow the cause which he thought the best, though he knew it to be the weakest.*’ ship. 

The same elegant panegyrist of Cicero has laid open, in the following manner, 
the motives of his conduct at this time. P. 109, llO. 113. From the time of his 
leaving the city, together with Pompey and the senate, there passed not a single 
day in which he did not write one or more letters to Atiicus, the only friend whom 
he trusted with the secret of his thoughts. From these letters it appears, that the 
sum of Atticus's advice to him agreed entirely with his own sentiments, that, if 
Pompey remained in Italy, he ought to join with him ; if not, should stay behind, 
and expect what fresh accidentr might produce. This was wliat Cicero had hitherto 
followed ; and as to his future conduct, though he seems sometimes to be a little 
wavering and irresolute, yet the result of his deliberations constantly turned in fa- 
vour of Pompey. His personal aflcction for the man, preference for his cause, the 
reproaches of the better sort, who began to censure his tardiness, and, above all, 
his gratitude for favours received, which had ever the greatest weight with him, 
made him resolve at all adventures to run after him ; and tliougli he was displeased 
with his management of the war, and witliout any hopes of ids success ; tliongh 
he knew him before to be no politician, and now perceived him, he says, to be no 
general ; yet, with all his faults, he could not endure the thoughts of deserting him, 

nor hardly forgive himself for staying so long behind him. What held him still 

awhile longer, was the tears of his family, and the remonstrances of his daughter 
Tullia, who entreated him to wait only the issue of the Spanish war, au(f urged it 

as the advice of Atticus. Pursuing at last the result of all his deliberations, 

and preferring the consideration of duty to that of his safety, he embarked to fol- 
low Pompey on the 1 1th of June.” 

Mr. Melmotfa has given a quite diiTerent, and, 1 think, a true account of Cicero’s Cir. Lett, 
motives. He thinks that his conduct, during this important crisis, evidently shews 7- 17^ 
the strength and measure of his patriotism : “ U pon the news that Caesar was march- 
ing into Italy, Pompey was appointed general in chief of the republican forces : and 
the principal magistrates, together with those who were invested with proconsular 
power, were distributed into diflerent cantons In Italy, in order to raise troops for 
the defence of the common cause. Cicero had his particular di.‘%trict assigned him 
among the rest; but, instead of executing this important commission with spirit 
and vigour, he remained altogether inactive at his several villiis in that part of 
Italy. And this he signified to Ctnsar, by means of ilielr common friend Trcbati us ; 
who had written to him in Cssar’s name, in order to prevail with him to return to 
Rome : * 1 answered Trebatius, that what he required of me was impracticable at 
this juncture : but that I lived in my own farms, and did not concern myself in the 
new levies of troops, or any public business.* Ad Att, 7.37. Pompey, in the 
mean time [a moutli after] was pressing Cicero to join him : but he excused himself 
by representing, that, while he was actually on the road for that purpose, he was 
informed that he could not proceed without the danger of bciug intercepted by 
Cffisar’s troops. Epist. 2. Cic. ad Pomp, apud Epist. ad Att, 8. Cicero, however, 
is so ingenuous as to acknowledge, in the same letter to Pompey, that, so long as 
there were hopes that the negotiations for a peace would be attended witli success, 
he thought it a justifiable piece of prudence not to be too active in forwarding the 
preparations that were carrying on againstCaesar, remembering, he says, how much 
he had formerly suffered from the resentment of the latter m die affair of lijs exile. 

' ' This was explaining at once the true principle of his whole conduct : and he avows 
it more expressly in a letter to Atticus : ‘ Then say you, why did not you go be- 
yond seas with Pompey I I tell you, il was out of my p«)wer to do it : and I refer 
3 roa to the days and dates of our letters. At the same^ time 1 will frankly confess, 
what I might have easily conceived ; I was, perhaps, in the wrong, in laying too 
great a stress upon a certain circumstance, in which 1 was deceived. 1 have flat- 
tered myself with the hopes of an accommodation : sl^ould that happen, I was 
unwilling to have Ca*sar for my enemy, when he was reconciled with Pompey. I 
was sensible that they were still the same men : and it was this that occasioned 
my indecision.* Ad Att. 10.8. Pompey, however, had no sooner set sail for 
GreecO, than Cicero was struck with the consciousness of his having acted an un- 
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Hoping letter to Coelius, which is written with particular 

«*>» CICERO TO MARCUS CffiLIUS. 

COQlut- 

“ I shouUl have been extremely affected by your let- 
ter, if reason had not banished from my heart all its 

Mtta. disquietudes, and despair of seeing better days had not 
long since hardened it against every new impression of 
grief; yet, strong as I must acknowledge my despond- 
ency to be, I am not sensible, however, that I said any 
thing in my last, which could justly raise the suspicion 
you have conceived. What more did my letter contain 
than general expressions of dissatisfaction at the sad 
prospect of our affairs? A prospect, which cannot, surely, 
suggest to your own mind less gloomy apprehensions 
than it presents to mine. For 1 am too well persuaded 
of the force of your penetration to imagine, that my 


worthy part : * Hitlierto I was vexed and uneasy, because unable to come to any 
resolution* But, now that Pompey and the consuls have left Italy, it is no longer 

vexation and grief, it is .anguish and distraction. 1 am not, believe me, in my 

flenses, so overwhelmed am I with the infamy, 1 think, I have incurred/ Ad Alt. 
9. 6. After several deliberations, therefore, he was determined, he tells Atticus, 
to follow Pompey, without waiting for the event of Ciesar’s arms in Spain. Ad 
Att. 9* 19. 10. 8. This resolution, nevertheless, soon gave way to a second : for, 
having received some accounts which contradicted a former report that had been 
spread concerning tho advantageous posture of Pomjiey’s afiairs, Cicero renounced 
his intention of joining him, and now purposed to stand neuter. Ad Att. 10. 9. But 
^ new turn in favour of Pompey seems to have brought Cicero back to his former 
scheme. For, in a subsequent letter to Atticus, wherein ho mentions some reasons 
to believe that Pompey’s aflfairs went well in Spain, and takes notice, likewise, of 
some disgust, which the populace OKpressed towards Caesar in the theatre ; we find 
him resuming his design of openly uniting with Pompey. And accordingly, he re- 
solved to join those who were maintaining Pompey’s cause in Sicily. Ad Att. 10. 
12. It does not appear, by any of his letters, upon what motive he afterward cx- 
'changed his plan, for that of sailing directly to Pompey’s camp in Greece : which, 
after various debates with himself, he, at length, executed. There is a passage, 
'howeyer, in Caesar s Commentaries, whicli, perhaps, will render it piobable, that 
the news which, about this time, was confidently spread at Rome, that Caesnr's 
army had been almost totally defeated in Spain, was the determining reason that 
sent Cicero to Pompey. The fact was, that Afranius and PetreiTiB had raned, 
some advantages over Caesar : but, as they magnified them,in their letters to Rome, 
much beyond the truth, several persons of note, who had hitherto been fluctuating 
in their resolutions, thought it was high tifhe to declare themselves, and went off 
immediately to Pompey.” De Bel). Civ. 1. 55. Cicero very well knew from the 
beginning, which was the most honourable part for a man of his political principles 
to act under his connexions with the chiefs of the aristocracy, and bis formal en- 
gagements to Pompey ; but tlio prudential part was not so clear a point. He 
dreaded Cesar's resentment, but he was still more afraid of the resentment of 
Pompey : ** 1 find 1 am either way in danger ; from the one party in not doing my 
duty, and from the other by doing it ; and so distracted are public affairs, that 1 
can steer no course but wbat is fidl of perils.” 
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judgment can discover consequences which lie concealedlrMr^ 
from yours. But lam surprised that you» who ought 704. 
to know me perfectly well, should believe me capable of — 
acting with so little policy as to abandon a rising for- ^uhi. 
tune, for one in its decline, at least, if not utterly fallen; 
or so variable, as not only to destroy at once all the in- 
terest I have established with Caesar, but to deviate even 
from myself, by engaging at last in a civil war, which 
it has hitherto been my determined maxim to avoid. 
Where then did you discover those unhappy resolutions 
you impute to me ? Perhaps you collected them from 
what I said of secluding myself in some sequestered soli- 
tude. And, indeed, you are sensible how ill I can sub- 
mit, I do not say to endure, but even to be a witness 
of the insolences of the successful party : a sentimrat, 
my friend, which once, I am sure, was yours ho less 
than mine. But in vain would I retire, whilst 1 pre- 
serve the title with whicii 1 am at present distinguislied 
[of imperator], and bear about this embarrassing parade 
of lictors. Were I eased of this troublesome honour, 
there is no part of Italy so obscure, in which I should 
not be well contented to hide myself. Yet these, my 
laurels, unwelcome as they are to myself, are the object 
both of the envy and the raillery of my malevolent ene- 
roies.‘ Nevertheless, under all these temptations of with- 
drawing from so disgusting a scene, 1 never once enter- 
tained a thought of leaving Italy without the previous 
approbation of yourself and some others. But you know 
the situation of my several villas : and as it is among 
these that I am obliged to divide my time, that I may 
not incommode my friends ; the preference I g^ve to 

those which stand on the sea-coast has raised a suspicion 

• 

* Cicero, undoubtedly, gave upon this occasion but too much colour tq the cen- 
sure of bis enemies : for it coidd not but have a very strange appearanccj that be 
^ould preserve the thoughts of a triumph, at a time w^ien fais country wa^ bleeding 
with a civil war. But as he was extremely ambitious of this honour, be wap greatly 
unwiUuig to renounce it ; still flattering himself, perhaps, that some accommoda- 
tion between Cssar and Pompey would afford him an opportunity of enjoying what 
he 80 strongly desired. Melmoth. 


2 H 2 
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aoM I am meditating a flight into Greece. If peace, in- 

B deed, were to be found in that country, I should not 
— perhaps be unwilling to undertake the voyage : but to 

TOMou enter upon it, in order to engage in a war, would be al- 
together inconsistent, surely, with my principles and 
character ; especially, as it would be taking up arms not 
only against a man who I hope is perfectly well satisfied 
with my conduct, but in favour of one whom it is now 
impossible I should ever render so. In a word, as I 
made no secret to you, when you met me at my Cuman 
villa, of the conversation which had passed between Am- 
pius and myself, you could not be at a loss to guess my 
sentiments upon this head : and, indeed, you plainly saw 
how utterly averse I was to the scheme of Pompey’s de- 
serting Rome. Did I not then affirm, that there was 
nothing I would not suffer, rather than be reduced to 
follow the civil war beyond the limits of Italy ? And has 
any event since happened, that could give me just rea- 
son of changing my sentiments ? On the contrary, has 
not every circumstance concurred to fix me in them 
Be assured (and I am well persuaded ’tis what you 
already believe), that the single aim of my actions, in 
these our public calamities, has been to convince the 
world, that my great and earnest desire was to preserve 
the peace of our country; and, when this would no 
longer be hoped, that there was nothing I wished more 
than to avoid taking any part in the civil war. And I 
shall never, I trust, have reason to repent of firmly 
persevering in these sentiments. It was the frequent 
boast, I remember, of my friend Hortensius, that he 

^ NotwUhstaodinj; Cicero'o fttrong assertions, (bat he had no thoughts of joining 
Pompey, he bed actosllj determined to do so a few days before he received the pre> 
ceding letter from Ccelius; as appear.^ by an epistle to Atticus, wherein he expressly 
tells him, that be was only waiting for a fair wind. But, before he wrote the present 
letter, be had received some news not altogether favourable to Ponipey*s party : in 
consequence of which, he renounced his former design, and was now determined 
(though be does not think proper to own it in Ibis) to retire to Malta, as a neutral 
ialand. This resolution, however, be soon afterward rejected, and resumes his first 
inteations of following Pompey into Greece. And this scheme he at length executed. 
Ad Att, 1C, 8, 9, 
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had never taken up arms in any of our civil dissensions.'^wj^o^ 
But I may glory in the same honest neutrality, with a ^ 
much better grace : as that of Hortensius was suspected — 
to have arisen from the timidity of his temper; whereas 
mine, I think, cannot be imputed to any motive of that 
unworthy kind. [Cicero seems to have been sensible 
that Coelius intended to frighten him into a neutrality.] 

Nor am I in the least terrified by those considerations, 
with which you so faithfully and affectionately endeavour 
to alarm my fears. The truth of it is, there is no cala- 
mity so severe, to which we are not all of us, it should 
seem, in this universal anarchy and confusion, equally 
and unavoidably exposed. But if I could have averted 
this dreadful storm from the republic, at the expense of 
my own private and domestic enjoyments, even of those, 
my friend, which you so emphatically recommend to my 
care, I should most willingly have made the sacrifice. 

As to my son (who I rejoice to find has a share in your 
concern, 1 should leave him a sufficient patrimonynn that • 
honour with which my name will be remembered, so 
long as the republic shall subsist : and, if it be destroyed, 

I shall have the consolation at least to reflect, that he 
"will suffer nothing more than must be the common lot 
of every Roman. With regard to that dear and ex- 
cellent young man, my son-in-law, whose welfare you 
entreat me to consider; can you once doubt, knowing, 
as you perfectly do, the tenderness I bear, not only for 
him, but for Tullia, that I am infinitely anxious upon 
his account? I am the more so, indeed, as it was my 
single consolation, amidst these general distractions, that 
they might possibly prove a means of protecting him 
from those inconveniences in which his too generous 
spirit had involved him.® How much he suffered from 

It should seem, hjr this passage, that Dolabella, who bad contracted very con- 
aiderable debts, was at this time under some difficulties from his creditors: from 
whom Cicero flattered himself that Ctesar’s power would have protected him. Some 
commentators, however, instead of liberalHate, adopted in this translation, read liber- 
tate: and suppose that Cicero alludes to the prosecution in which Dolabella bad4»een 
engaged against Appius. But, whichever be the true word, the sentiment is observ- 
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^”m*e during the time he continued in Rome, as well as 
fi ^ 4 B little that circumstance was to my credit, ate points 

which I choose to leave to your own inquiry. 

consul* ** Aflairs in Spain, I doubt not, will terminate in the 
manner you mention. But I neither wait the event of 
them, in order to determine my conduct,’’ nor am I act- 
ing in any other respect with the least artifice. If the 
republic should be preserved, I shall certainly hold my 
rank in it; but, if it should be subverted, you yourself,' 
I dare say, will join me in my intended solitude. But 
this latter supposition is, perhaps, the vain and ground- 
less surmise of a disturbed imagination; and afiairs, 
after all, may take a happier turn than 1 am apt to pre- 
sage. I remember the despondency which prevailed in 
my earliest days amongst our patriots of more advanced 
years possibly my present apprehensions may be of the 
same cast, and no other than the effect of a common 
weakness incident to old age. Heaven grant they may 
prove "So! And yet you have heard, I suppose, that a 
robe of magistracy is in the looms for Oppius; and that 
Curtius has hopes of being invested with the double- 
died purple : but the principal workman, it seems, some- 
what delays him. I throw in this little pleasantry, to let 
you see I can smile in the midst of my indignation. 

“ Let me advise you to enter into the affair, which X 
formerly mentioned concerning Dolabella, with the same 
warmth as if it were your own. I have only to add, 
:hat yon may depend upon it 1 shall take no hasty or 
nconsiderate measures. But, to whatever part of the 
world I may direct my course, I entreat you to protect 

kble. For, surely jt was utterly unworthy of Cicero to firM) the least constrlalion, 
midst the calamities of his counlrj, in the hope that they nn'glit prove a screen to 
dolabella, elUier from the justice of his creditors, or the malice of liis enemies, 
delmoth. 

The contrary of this was Uie truth : for Cicero was at this time determined to 
vait the event of Caesar's expedition against the lieutenants of Pompey in Spain, 
liid for this purpose be bad tlioagbts of retiring tu Malta : ** Melilnm, opinor, ca- 
^ssamus (says he to Atticos) dura, quid in Hispania.** Ad Ait. 10. 9. Melm* 

‘ This alludes to the contentions between Sylla and Marius: which, notwitbstand- 
probability of their lerminatiug in the total subversion of the ounstitntion, 
ihe republic, however, survived. Mclm. 
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both me and mine, agreeably to your honour and 

our mutual friendship. Farewell.” B.^k 

40.Sd 

Cicero tarried about two months in Italy, after Cae- conwu 
Kir’s departure, under continual perplexities, whether to 
stay or to go; to wait the issue of the Spanish war, or 
to depart before it; whether to sail to Sicily first, or to 
Malta, or to Pompey’s camp. lie resolved, at last, to 
cross the sea to Pompey ; yet, knowing all his motions 
to be narrowly watched, took pains to conceal his in- 
tention, ’especially from Antony, who resided at this 
time in his neighbourhood, and kept a strict eye upon 
him. He sent him word, therefore, by letter, that he 
had no design against Cassar; that he remembered hisfjJ^^”' 
friendship, and his son-in-law Dolabella; that, if he had 
other thoughts, he could easily have been with Pompey ; 
that his chief reason for retiring was to avoid the un- 
easiness of appearing in public with the formality of his 
lictors. But Antony (who saw through his finesse) 
wrote him a surly answer ; which Cicero calls a laconic 
mandate, and sent a copy of it to Atticus, to let him 

see, he says, how tyrannically it was drawn. “ How 

sincere is your way of acting ? for he, who has a mind 
to stand neuter, stays at home ; he, who goes abroad, 
seems to pass a judgment on the one side or the other. 

But it does not belong to me to determine, whether a 
man may go abroad or not. Csesar has imposed this 
task upon me, not to suffer any man to go out of Italy. 
Wherefore it signifies nothing to me to approve, your 
resolution, if I have no power to indulge you in it. I 
would have you write to Caesar, and ask that favour of 
him : I do not doubt but you will obtain it, especially 
since you promise to refain a regard for our friendship.” 

Antony, after this letter, he tells us, never came to foa1!w. 
see him, but sent an excuse, that he was ashamed to do 
it, because he took him to be angry with him, giving 
him to understand, at the same time, by Trebatius, that 
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he had special orders to observe his motions.'* In these 
circumstances^ while he was preparing all things for his 
voyage, and waiting only for a fair wind, he removed 
from his Cuman to his Pompeian villa beyond Naples, 
which, not being so commodious for an embarkment, 
would help to lessen the suspicion of his intended flight.' 
He at last stole away on the 1 1th of June,'" with his 
son, his brother, and nephew, and arrived safely at Dyr- 
rachium." 

^ CierrOy in his ielters to Alticu.f, vents hia spleen against Antonj* He thus de- 
seri bos Ills nsaai equipage in travelling about I lalyr : ** He carries wifh him in an 
open chaise the fumed octrcs.s C^'tberis; bis wife follows in a second, with seven 
Other close litters full of his whores and bo>s. 8ee b^ wbat base hands we fall; and 
doubt, if jOQ can, whether Gsesar, let him come vanquished or victorious, will not 
make cruel work among us at his return.'’ Among Antony’s other extravagances, he 
bad the insolence to appear sometimes in public, with his mistress Cyllicris, in a 
chariot drawn by lions. But Cicero itells his friend lliat, tliongb the beasts were 
fierce, the ma.ster hfmself was very tame. Pliny gravely reflects on this frolic, and 
speaks of it as a designed insult on the Roman people, as if, by the emblem of lions, 
Antony intended to give them to understand, that tlio fiercest spirits of them would 
be forced to submit to the yoke. Plutarch also ineipions it, but both uf them place 
it after the battle of Pliarsalia, though it is evident, from Cicero’s letters, that it hap- 
pened long before. Ad Att. 10. 10. 13. Midd). p. 107. 

* Cicero, ad Alt. 10. 12. writes: ** I often propose to myself the example of Cos- 
iius Caldus.” [A consular man of the Marian faction, who raised troops for Marins, 
when at war with Sylla, and was killed in the attempt to support him.'] " Could 1 

find an occasion of imitating him, 1 would not lot it slip. 1 perceive the legions, 

which Cassar raised in Italy, are very ill aflected to him. But he has not a greater 
foe than be is to himself. You rightly fear bis abandoning himself to all excesses, 
which he certainly will, if he grows desperate. This is the reason why I ought to 
attempt something in the spirit of a Coeliu!*, but, I hope, with better success.” And, 
in £p. 15* be says: ** The opportunity for executing my project of imitating Ccelias 
ripens everyday: if a standard was erected, numbers would flock to it.” Now, 
while lie was at bis Pompeian villa, bis friend Ninnius brought him a message from 
the officers of the three cohorts, which were in garrison at Pompeii, to beg leave to 
wait upon him the day following, in order to deliver their troops and the town into 
his bands; but, instead of listening to the overture, he slipped away the next morn- 
ing, before day, to avoid seeing them. ** 1 reflected (says he) on the fate of Coelios." 
£|^16. ** 1 do not blame (says Abbd Mongaiilt) his circumspection; but why does 
he ooasl so much of bis prowess?” 

According to Usher’s computation on the first of April, or thereabout, of the Ju- 
lian year. Now, if Cicero set out so early in the year, it is nut possible that he 
sbouldidiave heard any thing of the ailairs of Spain, as he certainly did ; for it was 
about harvest-time, when (Vsar forced Pompey’s lieuienauth to capitulate ; and he 
reduced them to this extremity in forty days, so that lio had scarce got into Spain by 
the month of April of the Julian year. According to our calculation, he sailed about 
the 15tb of May. In a letter dated the Kith of May of the Roman style, ad Att. 10. 
17. be writes: ** Nunc quidein asquinuctium nos moratur, quod valde pertarbatum 
erat.” Abbe Afongauh and Mr. Guthrie, deceive^ by our learned primate, have trans- 
lated these lines in this sense ; ** 1 wait for the equinox, the season of which is now in 
great confusion.” But it is plain that the equinox was passed ; “ quod perturbatum 
erat;” — The equinox, which has been very tempestuous, stops roe.” In the next 
letter, dated the lOth of May, he says be is detained by the dead calms more than 
by the guards that watch him: ** Me mirUjce tranquillitates adhuc tenuerunt.” This 
desoriptiim of storms and subsequent calms agrees very well with the month of 
April, in which, according to our compulalioD, these letters were written, oiicfon the 
l^d, the other on tlio 25th. 

“ W’c have no account of the manner and circumstances of bis voyage, nr by what 


Middl. 
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To make some amends for his past behaviour, and roue 
gain the greater authority with his party, he furnished 
Pompey, who was in great want of money, with a large 
sum out of his own stock, for the public service. But 
he met with nothing but disgust: he was reproached 
by some for coming so late ; and Cato blamed him for 
coming to them at all, and deserting that neutral post, 
which might have given him the better opportunity of 
bringing about an accommodation. Pompey gave him 
no employment ; and his counsels were slighted as ti- 
morous and cowardly; so that he soon repented of 
having embarked in the war, contrary to the advice of 
his best friends. In this disagreeable situation he re- 
sumed his usual way of railleryf and, what he could not 
dissuade by his authority, endeavoured to make ridi- 
culous by his jests. By this conduct he is said to have 
provoked Pompey so far, that he told him, “ I wish you 
would go over to the other side, that you may begin to 
fear us and it gave occasion afterward to Antony, in 
a speech to the senate, to censure the levity of his be- 
haviour in the calamity of a civil war, and to reflect not 
only upon his fears, but the unseasonableness also of his 
jokes.” Having paid this attention to the greatest civil 
character of his time, let us return to Csesar, whom we 
left in his progress to Rome. 

Caesar, so vigorous in action, so temperate in victory, Ad au. 
was now become the object of public admiration all ov^®' 
Italy. The municipal towns in the southern parts, who, 
the year before, had put up prayers for Pompey ’s re- 

course he steered towards D^'rracliium : for, after his leaving Italj, all his cone- 
spomleuco with it wa.s in a gieal measure cut oir» so that, from June, in wltJch he 
Bailed, we find an intermission of about nine months in the series of his letters, and 
notmore than four of them written to ^tiicus during the continuance of the war. Ad 
Alt. 11. I— 4. 

o Some of Cicero’s savings on this occasion are preserved by different writers. 

When pompey put him in mind of his coining so late to them : ** How can 1 come 
late (said be), when I ffud nothing in readiness among yo^ And upon Pompey's 
asking him sarcastically, where his son>iii-law Dolabella was ; ** He is with your 
father-in-law replied he. To a person newly arrived from Italy, and informing 
them of a strong report at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up by Caisar; ** And 
you sailed hither therefore (said he), that you might see it with your own eyes.” 

Vid. Macrob. Sat. ^, 3 . Pint, in Cic. Middl. p. 116. 
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roVe covery, were now as earnest to shew their zeal for his 
B.c** every where received congratulations on 

-his success. The people flocked to Rome, not only 

eon>ai. those whom particular favours had attached to his person, 
but those also, who, guided by their interest, thought, 
with Coelius, that in civil contentions, when it came to 
arms, the stronger side was the best, because the safest. 
F,p^ F«ni. Several also of the nobles, of the honest, were more 
complaisant than Cicero ; and did not think it advis- 
able to disregard Csesar's solicitations: among these 
, were Servius Sulpicius, Volcatius Tullus, and M. Le- 
pidus. The city neither wanted a senate, nor its ma- 
gistrates, except the consuls : the praetors administered 
justice as usual; and thte aediles were making prepara- 
tions for the public games. M. Antony and Q. Cassius, 
two tribunes of the people, the most zealous in Caesar’s 

Dio. 1. IS. interest, convoked, on his arrival, the senate in the su- 
burbs, that he might be present without the infringe- 
ment of the laws. 

ccs.de In his harangue to the house, after complaining of 

Bell. Civ. , . , . , , ? . , . , , I , , ® 

oom.i 1. the injuries of his enemies, he said, “that he had never 
affected extraordinary and illegal honours,’’ but waited 
patiently the time prescribed by the laws to solicit for a 
second consulship. That the people, with the concur- 
rence of the whole college of tribunes, had allowed him 
to stand candidate, though absent, and that even in the 
Bonsulship of Pompey ; who might have prevented the 
passing of the decree, if he had disapproved of it ; and 
who could now have no good reason to oppose it. That 
he had given proof of his moderation, by having volun- 
tarily proposed, that both parties should lay down their 

P Pompey bad been liabitualcd to them from bis youlb, and made haughty and in- 
solent by them : he would bear no equal, and Caesar did not tbink himself obliged to 
uoknowledge him for his superior : 

" Nccquemquam jam ferre potest Cscsarve priorem, 

Pompeiusve parem.” Lucan. 

Sure then Cmsar comes nearer to the oommonwealth’s man than Pompey. Pom- 
pey*b no equal has a visible tincture of offensive ambition ; while Cirsar’s no superior, 
at most, aspires but to a share in commanding.'* Cibber, p. 11)3. 
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arniB ; a measure which would have divested him of his 

ROME 

government and command. That the malice of his 704. 
enemies was such^ that they sought to impose terms — 
upon him, to which they would not submit themselves y cdoflul- 
choosing rather to involve the state in a civil war, than 
to part with their armies and provinces. That he had 
been injured] by having two of his legions taken away 
from him, and that the violation of the authority of the 
tribunes was oppressive and insolent. That he had fre- 
quently made offers of peace, and had often desired an 
interview ; and that all his efforts for an accommoda- 
tion and the public good had been ineffectual.” Upon 
all these accounts, he requested and conjured the senate 
to take the republic under their protection, ajid to assist 
him to govern it : and if they declined, he said, through 
fear, this important charge, he would take it wholly upon 
himself. He then proposed to send deputies to Pom 
pey to treat of an accommodation. “ Nor was he moved 
(he told them; by a reflection which Pompey had made 
lately in the house, that to send deputies was to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of him to whom they were sent, 
and a mark of timidity in the sender. This (he said) 
was a low way of thinking ; and, in the same manner 
as he had endeavoured at a superiority in action, be 
would also strive at a superiority in justice and equity.” 

This proposal of a deputation was generally applauded ; 
but no one was found who would undertake the officd^: 
and three days were spent in debates and excuses upon 
this point. For Pompey had declared, before his de- 
parture, that he should look upon those who stayed be- 
hind in Rome equally guilty with those who were in 
Cmsar’s camp.'' 

B 

n Circro himself was not very forward to nndortake the task of peace-making ; . . ... 
and others might very well be backward : he writes thns to Alticas : Bui if Ctesar g » 
does not leave me at liberty to stand neater, you advise me to declare myself pab- 
licly a mediator for an aojiummodation. No danger slKiil deter me from that : for, 
surrounded as 1 am wilh dangers act how I will, wiiy not expose myself to that which 
win do me the most honour P But I am afraid lest this should gall Pompey, and 
engage him to give me a very bad reception. For oar friend affects strangely the 
domination of Sylla. 1 know what I say, and he has never made less a secret or any 
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ROME writes, that, having also assembled the people 

without the city, he harangued in the same strain, and 
— promised to keep up plenty in Rome, by sending corn 
from Sicily and Sardinia, and to make a donative 
of 300 sesterces* to each of the poorer citizens; 

p"i6o. and that, in consequence of these pacific speeches, the 

sAol"!* Romans resumed the appearance of peace, which they 
had put off from the taking of Rimini ; but were far 
from being easy. The great number of Caesar’s soldiers 
in the city ; the little confidence to be put in a language 
which the circumstances of afi^irs might dictate ; and 
the examples of Marius and Sylla, who had made as fair 
promises at first; all contributed to excite the anxiety 
and terror of the more deliberate and thoughtful. 

Caesar, finding that the senate was backward to take 
any resolution, and that his enemies had engaged Me- 
tellus, one of the tribunes, to oppose his designs, was 
not willing to waste his time to no purpose ; and he 
resolved not to commit the same error his enemies had 
been guilty of, in leaving behind them the public money. 
He therefore ordered the treasury to be broke open, and 
seized the money for his own use. Metellus had the 
boldness to attempt to obstruct him in this measure; 
and Caesar is said to have treated him with unusual 
roughness ; telling him, that it was in vain to talk of 
laws in the midst of arms ; and that he was master, not 
only of the money, but of the lives of all those whom he 
had conquered. The tribune, not being intimidated by 
these terrible words, and persisting in his opposition 
with the applause of some that were present, Caesar 

thing in his life, than he does of this. If such, say you, are his dispositions, would 
you follow him.^ Believe tnc, my friend, I follow him for the kindnesses be has 
done me, not as he is the head of a parly. T befriend him as 1 did Milo, as I did 
. ■■■—>. Ttien, say 3'ou, you disapprove of his cause. No, it is an excellent one : 
bu^ remember what f say ; he and his party will act scandalously, lliey wifi en> 
deavoor to starve Uonie and Italy, then plunder and burn their country, and seize 

the properties of monied men. If Pompey prevails, wc will not leave in Italy one 

stone upon another.” And Att. 9, 10. he says, ** What throatenings against our free 
towns, against some of our patriots in particular, and against all those who stayed 
behind ! How frequent was that saying in Pompey’s mouth, • Could Sylla do such 
a thing, and cannot 1 do ilV” 
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threatened to kill him, adding, “ Young man, consider 
it is harder for me to say it than to do it.” Some people, 
says Plutarch, yet ventured to represent, that there was — 
in the treasury a sacred fund, not to be employed but comui- 
under the terror of a Gallic invasion : “ I have entirely 
removed that scruple (replied Caesar) by subduing the 
Gauls.” He found there, according to Pliny’s com- 
putation, 25,000 bars of gold, 35,000 of silver, and 

r j. 1 About 

40 , 000,000 of sesterces.' 3'2«,916^. 

Caesar left the city immediately after this necessary but 
unpopular step, and, as Curio told Cicero, much disturbed 
to see the people disgusted with it. He had resolved to 
speak to them before he set out, but he durst not ven. 
ture upon it for fear of some affront ; and hurried away 
much discomposed, having made a stay of only six or 
seven days. 


CHAP. IV. 

The redaction of Sardinia bj Valerius, of Sicily by Carlo, and of Spain by Cmsnr. 

CjEsab, before he set out for Spain, committed the care 
of the city to the praetor L. .^milius Lepidus, who was 
afterward triumvir with Antony and Octavius : he ap- 
pointed Antony to command the forces in Italy, named 
his brother C. Antonius to the government of Illyricum, 
and Licinius Crassus to that of Cisalpine Gaul. He 
also gave orders for the speedy fitting out of two fleets, 
the one to guard the coasts of the Adriatic, of which he 
made Dolabella admiral ; the other, under the direction 
of Q. Hortensius," the son of the famous orator of that 

r Pliny has also related, lib. 3. 3. that Caesar took oat of the treasury 1.^00 poands 
of laser of Gyrene, a drug of great value among the ancients, and much esteemed 
by them, not only for medicinal use, but for sauce. This drug is, however, accord- oeoffroi 
ing to the opinion of an author ranch to be depended on in these matters, what we 
now call assafoBtida, the taste and smell of which are scarce to be borne. The Med.t.e. 
orientals are to this day very fond of it. Crevier. f . , - , , , , P* 

• Young Horlensios had been disinherited by his father, who left his great wealth 
to bis wife Marcia. This lady had been married before to Cato, by whom she had 
several children j and was actually with child when he consented to let his friend 
have her. When she was a rich widow, Cato took her bock again . which gave. 
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Ko M*E Home, was to protect those of the Tujscan sea. He set 
B.cl^. liberty, at the same time, the unfortunate Aristobulus, 
— — formerly king of the Jews, and sent him to Judea, to 
coniBi. raise commotions there, and give disturbance to Scipio, 
who was gone to his province of Syria, to gather forces 
and money for Pompey. 

Valerius and Curio had been appointed at Brundusium 
to pass over into Sardinia and Sicily; and they now set 
out with Caesar for the execution of his orders, in which 
they met with no opposition. The inhabitants of Calla- 
ris, now Cagliari, tlie principal town in Sardinia, no 
sooner heard of Valerius’s commission, than they drove 
out Cotta, who commanded there for Pompey, and who, 
finding the whole island in Caesar’s interest, fled preci- 
pitately into Africa. 

Cato had been sent into Sicily by Pompey some weeks 
before he left Italy. On his arrival there, he applied 
himself witli great diligence to gather forces for both the 
sea and land service. He rehtted old ships and caused 
new ones to be built, and he ordered the several states 
of the island to furnish him with levies of horse and 
foot. He also sent his officers to raise troops in Luca- 
cw. d« nia, and the country of the Brutii. But, perceiving that 
ciT.‘ he was not to be supported by Pompey, and must trust 
entirely to his own strength, he did not think it expe- 
dient to defend his province : and, calling his officers 
together, he complained of Pompey, who, without any 
previous preparations, had involved the commonwealth 
in an unnecessary war ; and who, when questioned by 
himself and others, in the senate, had assured them 
that he was in readiness to sustain it. Having declared, 
in this manner, his sentiments, he quitted the island on 

says Plalarch, in Cat. an occasion to Cicsar to reproach him with covetonsness and 
mercenary views. ** For (said he) if be wanted a wife, why did he part with her ? 
and, if he did not, why did he take her again? Unless lie gave her only as a bait 
to Hortensitts^ and lent her when she was young, to have her again when she lyas 
rich/’ This behaviour of Cato did not inspire the young mau with any zeal for his 
and Pompey's cause ; and though the father was a pillar of the aristocratioal faction, 
it is no wonder to see the son employed on the popular side. 
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the approach of ||,^urio. Cicero was much scandalized 
at this conduct, being persuaded that he might have ^ w 
held his possession without difficulty, and that all honest 
men would have flocked to him, especially when Pom ** consul' 
pey’s fleet was so near to support him. “ I wish (says 
he) that Cotta may hold out Sardinia, as it is said he *• . 
will ; for, if so, how base will Cato’s behaviour appear !” 

And he cites Curio as being of this opinion, who, he 
says, confessed, that, if Pompey’s fleet had appeared upon 
the coast and begun to act, he would himself have run 
away the first.* 

Caesar, on his arrival in Gaul, was informed that caes. dc 
Pompey had sent Vibullius Rufus into Spain ; who, not c'».' 
many days before, had been taken prisoner at Corfinium, I'T’ 
and had been set at liberty ; that L. Domitius, named 
by the senate to the government of Gaul, was expected 
at Marseilles ; and that, to prepare the way for his re- 
ception, the Massilian deputies in Rome, young men of 
the first quality, had been sent home by Pompey, before 
he left the city ; and had been exhorted by him to re- 
main in their ancient attachment and fidelity to the se- 
nate, and not to suffer the memory of his past services 
to their country to be blotted out by those they had since 
received from Caesar. The inhabitants of Marseilles, in 
consequence of these remonstrances, had determined to 
shut their gates against Caesar, and called to their aid 
the Albici, a barbarous people, who had long been under 
their protection, and inhabited the adjoining mountains. 

They laid in stores of provisions, set up workshops for 
the making of arms, refitted their navy, repaired their 

^ Plutarch in Cat. and Appian de Bell. Civ. 1. relate, that Asinius Pollio, bay- 
ing brought over aome troops to Messina befure Curio's arrival, Cato sent to him 
to inquire, by whose aulbority, wlit^lier of the senate or the people, he had landed 
in his province : that Pollio an.swered, it was by the anthoritj of him who was 
master in Tial}’: that Cato at the same lime, being informed that Pompey had 
really sailed for Dyrrachium. said he could easily drive Pollio out of Sicily ; but, 
as greater forces were coining to join him, be would not^tiigage the island in a war; 
and after complaining, not of Pompey, ns Caesar relates, but of the gods, who gave 
Pompey aucceKS in every foolish and dishonest enterprise, and now abandoned him 
when he was defending his country, he advised the people of Syracuse to submit to 
Curio, and provide for their own safety. 
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70*. in a state of defence. 

— — — ' The government of the city was aristocratical, the 

whole power being in the hands of a senate, consisting 
of 600 nobles, who held their places for life : but out of 
^Strabo, number there was formed a council of fifteen for the 
execution of the laws and dispatch of business. Caesar 
sent for these, and exhorted them to follow the example 
and authority of all Italy, which was now in his interest, 
rather than the will of one particular person and his ad- 
herents. The counsellors, returning into the city, as- 
sembled the senate on this important occasion, which 
sent back the following answer: “ That they saw that the 
Romans were divided into two parties, and that it did 
not belong to them to decide the quarrel. That at the 
head of these parties were Pompey and Caesar, both pa- 
trons of their city ; the first having added to its domi- 
nion the country of the Volcae-Arccomici and Helvii ; 
the other that of the Salyae ; and that, as they were 
equally indebted to both, it did not become them to as- 
sist the one against the other ; but to remain in a state 
of neutrality, and to grant to neither an admittance into 
their town or port.” 

This answer had just been given, when Domitius ar- 
rive at Marseilles, with a fleet of seven galleys, which 
he had manned with the slaves, freedmen, and peasants, 
who belonged to his lands in Tuscany. He was re- 
ceived, however, into the town, was appointed its go- 
vernor, and charged with the administration of the war ; 
and by his order the Massilian fleet was sent out imme- 
diately to sail along the coasts, that it might seize and 
bring in all the merchant- vessels it could find, in order 
that they might be made fit for service, or taken to 
pieces to repair others. Caesar was incensed at these 
proceedings, and, being sensible of the consequence of 
leaving behind him in the interest of his enemies a city 
which was the key of Gaul, he resolved to lay siege to it 
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directly both by sea and land. He appointed three vc-rof 
legions lor this purpose, and at the same time that he m. 
prepared towers and other works for the approaches by — ' 
land, he had twelve galleys built at Arles; which, being ^uu 
completed and brought down the Rhone to Marseilles *’**'’’ 
in thirty days, he gave the command of them to Deci- 
mus Brutus, and charged C. Trebonius with the conduct 
of the siege. 

The employment Caesar found so unexpectedly at 
Marseilles delayed not his Spanish expedition. While 
preparations were making for the siege, he sent C. Fa- 
bius, with three legions that were quartered near Nar- 
bonne, to take possession of the passes of the Pyrenees, 
which were guarded by a party of Afranius’s troops : 
and this commander, having forced these, advanced by 
long marches towards the main army. Pompey had 
three lieutenants in Spain, Afranius, Petreius, and Varro ; 
the first of these was at the head of three legions in the 
Nearer Spain : the other two, reckoning their new levies, 
had each two legions. Petreius commanded from the 
Castilian Forest to the Anas : Varro from the Anas quite 
through Lusitania and the territories of the Vettones. 

These lieutenants, upon the arrival of Vibullius Rufus, 
had consulted together, and agreed, that Petreius should 
join Afranius with his two legions, and that Varro should 
remain in Farther Spain and secure that province. 

They raised with all diligence eighty cohorts among the 
Spaniards, and 5,000 horse; and determined to make 
Ilerda the seat of the war, on account of its convenient Leri<u. 
situation, upon a rising ground, twenty miles from the 
Iberus, between the rivers Sicoris and Cinga. s«*rt. 

Caesar sent after Fabius what other legions he had in 
Gaul not -employed at the siege of Marseilles ; which 
could not be more than two, unlesp he brought from 
Italy the three with which he had made himself master 
of it. To these legions he added 6,000 auxiliary foot, 
and 3,000 horse, who had served under him in all his 

yoi.. V. 3 t 
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former wars ; and he was now furnished with as many 
more. For, having heard that Pompey was coming 
with his whole force through Mauritania into Spain $" 
he sent circular letters to all the Gallic states, inviting 
by name those of the most known and approved valour, 
and, in particular, a select body of mountaineers from 
Aquitania, where it borders upon the Roman province. 
And to assure himself the better of the fidelity of both 
officers and soldiers in his army, he borrowed sums of 
money of all his tribunes and centurions ; which he dis- 
tributed among the soldiers ; by that means engaging 
his officers by their own interest, and the soldiers by his 
liberality. He soon followed himself, with QOO horse, 
which he had kept for a body-guard. 

Fabius, before Caesar’s arrival, had left nothing unat- 
tempted for gaining the country round about to his party 
by his letters and ambassadors. He had already laid two 
bridges over the Sicoris, four miles distant from each 
other, for the convenience of foraging, having consumed 
all the pasture on his side of the river. Pompey’s ge- 
nerals did the same, and with the same view ; which oc- 
casioned frequent skirmishes between the horse. It 
happened, one day, that two of Fabius’s legions, going 
out to guard the foragers, according to custom, had 
passed the river, and, the carriages and cavalry endea- 
vouring to* follow after, -the bridge broke down on a 
sudden, and prevented them from joining the foot. 
This Afranius and Petreius perceiving, by the hurdles 
and other materials that came swimming down with the 
stream, immediately detached four legions, with all their 
cavalry, to attack the two legions. L. Plancus, who 
commanded the foraging guard, seized a rising ground, 
and, forming bis men in two divisions, posted them back 
to back, and so made a double front to prevent their 
being surrounded by the enemy’s horse. By diis dispo- 

It wu r«pored at tliia time in lialj, that Pamper, at the head of a great arny» 
had passed tbroogh llljrria into Germnny t and tbU newe^ saja Cicero, in grounded 
ti|ion mduputahie anlborify. Ad Att. 10. 9. 
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sition, though inferior in number, he was enabled to 
sustain the furious charge of the Pompeian legions and ^ 
cavalry, till the colours of two legions, which Fabius-i-l— ' 
sent over by the farther bridge to the assistance of his mn»i. 
party, were descried at a distance. Their approach put 
an end to the engagement, and both armies returned to 
their several camps. 

Two days after this engagement, Caesar arrived in the 
camp and he ordered the bridge that had broke down 
to be instantly repaired. The next day he took a view 
of the country, and, leaving six cohorts to guard the 
bridge and the camp, he marched with the rest of his 
forces in three lines to Ilerda, and stopped near Afra* 
nius’s camp, where he remained under arms, and offered 
him battle on an even ground. Afranius drew out his 
troops and formed them half way down the hill. Caesar, 
finding that he declined an engagement upon equal 
terms, resolved to encamp within 400 paces of the foot 
of the mountain ; and, to hinder his troops from being 
alarmed or interrupted in their works by sudden incur- 
sions from the enemy, he ordered the soldiers of the 
third line, while those of the first and second continued 
in order of battle, to cut a ditch fifteen feet broad behind 
them, without throwing up a rampart, which would have 
been perceived by the enemy. Thus the front of his 
camp was secured by a ditch, before Afranius had the 
least suspicion of his design to encamp so near him. In 
the evening he made the legions file off by the two ends 
of the ditch, and brought them behind it, where he 
passed the whole night under arms. The day after, he 
carried his intrenchments quite round the camp : antk 
because materials for a rampart must have been fetdhed 
from a great distance, he contented himself for the pre- 
sent with a naked ditch ; allotting a^legion to each side 
of the camp, and keeping the rest of the troops und^ 

Citssfr arrived at Marhellle!* before the f»nd of tbe monlli of^^prll : (Ad Att. 10. 

10.) and he Beams lo hare reathed bis sirtny in Spain before the end of the monili of 
May, 
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TTwrof arms to cover those employed in the works. The Pom- 

R o m s * * 

TM.' peian generals came down with their troops as far as the 

bottom of the mountain, and threatened to give battle. 
rtMtii. But Caesar, trusting to the three legions under arms, and 
•hip. defence of his ditch, did not call off his workmen ; 
and Afranius, not venturing to come farther into the 
plain, after a short stay, wheeled off with his men. The 
third day, Caesar added a rampart to his fortifications, 
and sent orders to the cohorts he had left behind to de- 
camp, and come up to him. 

Cm. d* • Between the city of Ilerda and the hill, where Petreius 
Com. i.i. and Afranius were encamped, there was a plain of about 
300 paces ; in the midst of which was a rising ground : 
and Caesar perceived, that, by the means of this post, it 
would be easy for him to deprive the enemy of the con- 
veniency of their bridge, and their communication with 
the city, from whence they furnished themselves with all 
their subsistence. In order to get possession of it, he 
drew out three legions, and, having formed them, in 
order of battle, commanded the foremost of them to run 
before and gain the place. Afranius, seeing his design, 
dispatched, by a nearer way, the cohorts that were upon 
guard to the same eminence. The fight was sharply 
maintained on both sides ; but Afranius's men, who first 
got possession, obliged those of Caesar to give ground j 
and, being reinforced by fresh supplies, put them at last 
to the rout, and forced them to fly for shelter to the le- 
gions. Caesar ascribes the advantage which Afranius’s 
troops had over his on this occasion to their manner of 
■fighting. It was .their method to come forw|ird Iniskly 
against, an enemy, and boldly possess themselves of some 
post; neither taking care to preserve their ranks, nor 
holding it necessary to fight in a close compact body; 
and, if they found themselves hard pressed, they thoc^ht 
it no dishonour to retire. In these particulars they fol'- 
lowed the example of the Lusitani and the other bar- 
barous nations of Spain. This manner of fighting, as it 
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was new and unexpected, disordered Csesar’s men, who, T««r or 
seeing the .enemy come forward without regard to order, 
were apprehensive of being surrounded, while they were 
obliged to maintain their ranks, and not to abandon 
their ensigns. 

Caesar, contrary to his expectation, finding the con- 
sternation like to spread through the whole army, en- 
couraged his men, and, leading on himself the ninth le- 
gion to the assistance of those that fled, he soon put a 
stop to the vigorous and insulting pursuit of the enemy, 
obliged them in their turn to give way, and pursued 
them to the very walls of Herds. But the soldiers, 
elated with success, and eager to repair the loss they liad 
sustained, followed the runaways, with so much impe- 
tuosity, that they were drawn into a disadvantageous 
place, and found themselves directly under the hill where 
the town stood ; whence, when they endeavoured to re- 
tire, the enemy, facing about, charged them vigorously 
from the higher ground. The hill was rough and steep 
on each side, and the spot where they stood was so 
narrow, that only three cohorts could be drawn up in 
front, which could be neither reinforced in flank nor 
protected by the cavalry. The enemy’s forces increased 
every moment, fresh cohorts being sent from the camp 
through the town, to relieve those that were fatigued : 
and Caesar was obliged to detach also small parties to 
maintain the battle, and bring off the wounded. 

The fight had lasted five hours, without intermission, 
when Caesar’s men, pressed by the multitude of the 
enemy, ^d having spent their darts, attacked the co- 
horts on the hill sword in hand, and, bearing down a 
few, obliged the rest to betake themselves to flight. 

The pursuit was continued to the very walls of llerda, 
and, a part of the enemy taking shelter within the town, 
Caesar’s men had am opportunity of making good thdr 
retreat. At the same time the cavalry found means to 
gain the summit of the mountain, and, riding between 
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’•"“'both armies, hindered the enemy from harassing the 

B,^8. Thus the engagement was attended with varbus 
turns of fortune; and both sides, of consequence, laid 

connii. claim to the victory : Caesar’s soldiers, because they had 
bravely maintained themselves for five hours in a disad* 
vantageous post, and had, at last, driven the enemy into 
the town ; and Afranius’s soldiers, because they had kept 
possession of the hill which had occasioned the battle. 
The loss on both sides was but inconsiderable for so long 
-and so fierce a contention. Caesar lost the first centu- 
rion of the hastati of the fourteenth legion, with about 
seventy men: and above 6oo were wounded. On 
the other side were slain five centurions and above 200 
soldiers. Afranius, made sensible of the great import- 
ance of the disputed post, caused the place to be forti- 
fied, and placed in it a strong garrison for its defence. 

This engagement was followed, two days after, by an 
accident, which brought Caesar’s whole army into the 
greatest distress and danger. A violent storm of rain, 
and the melted snow from the mountains, made the Si- 
ooris overflow its banks, and break down, in the same 
day, the two bridges which Fabius had erected over it. 
Thus Caesar found himself shut up in a compass of 
thirty miles, between two rivers, neither of which was 
fordable. The states that had declared for him could 
supply him with no provisions : the troops sent beyond 
the river to forage could not return to the camp ; and 
the convoys he expected from Gaul and Italy could not 
get to him. It was almost harvest-time, and for that 
reason corn was become very scarce, and th§ more so, 
as Afranius had carried great quantities of it into Ilerda, 
and the rest had been consumnd by Caesar’s troops. 
The cattle, which were the next resource in the present 
want, had been removed to a distance by the neigh- 
bouring nations, upon the breaking out of the war. 
The parties sent out to get provisions in the country 
that lay behind the camp, were perpetually harassed by 
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the Spanish in&ntry, who, being accustomed to pass 
the rivers on blown-up skins, pursued them every 
where. — 

Cassar endeavoured to repair his bridges, but to no comui. 
purpose : the river was deep and rapid, and the enemy, 
stationed along the opposite bank, showered their darts 
upon the spot where the men attempted to work. While 
things were in this posture, a large convoy from Gaul 
arrived on the other bank of the river, at some distance 
above Caesar’s camp. It consisted of archers from the 
Rutheni, some Gallic horse, with many carts, and much 
baggage, and about 6,000 men of all sorts, with their 
domestics and slaves, who, being apprehensive of no 
danger, kept no order or discipline in their march. 

There were, likewise, along with it many young noble- 
men, senators’ sons, and Roman knights, with the depu- 
ties from the states of Gaul, and some of Caesar’s lieute- 
nants. Afranius, apprized of their arrival, set out in the 
night with three legions and all his cavalry : and, send- 
ing the horse before, attacked them, when they least ex- 
pected it. The Gallic squadrons, forming themselves 
with great expedition, began the fight ; and, though few 
in number, comparatively with the enemy, maintained 
their ground, and gave the rest of the convoy time to 
repair to the neighbouring mountains; whither they 
also retreated, as soon as they saw the legions advancing 
towards them. They lost only 200 archers, a few 
troopers, and some servants and baggage. 

This event served to enhance the price of provisions : 
a calamity inseparable from present scarcity, and the 
prospect of future want. Corn was sold at fifty denarii About 
a bushel : the soldiers began to lose their strength, and, 
the evil increasing evet^ moment, Csesar dismissed all 
the useless mouths. Afranius, on the contrary, abounded 
in all things: -he bad large magazines of com, was 
continually receiving fresh supplies, and had plenty of 
forage. 
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Year of I'bese circumstances were greatly cKaggeraied by 

Afranius and Petreius in their letters to Home, where 
most people concluding, that the war was almost at an 
end, made public congratulations to the relations of the 

»'”p- txvo generals on their great success. Many also of the 
nobility left Italy in order to join Pompey ; some to carry 
the first accounts of this grateful news, others that they 
might not be so late as to subject themselves to the re- 
proach of having waited for the event of things. Among 
the re&t, Servius Sulpiciusand C. Marcellus probably put 
to sea on this occasion, and, perhaps, Cicero himself ; 
for intelligence of the battle of llerda, and of Caesar’s 
distress, might very well have reached him before the 
1 1th of June. 

The joy of Pompey ’s party was but short. Caesar, 
seeing no possibility of repairing the bridges, gave orders 
for the building some of that sort of vessels, the use 
whereof he had learned in his British expedition. The 
keel and ribs of these boats were of light wood, and the 
rest of osier covered over with leather. When he had 
got a sufiicient number, he sent them by night in wag- 
gons to a place twenty-two miles distant from his camp. 
There having embarked a good number of his soldiers, 
and carried them over the river, he took possession of a 
hill on the other side ; threw up a fortification, and posted 
a legion in it before the enemy thought of obstructing 
him ; and here, in two days’ time, he laid a bridge over 
the Sicoris, by which means he recovered his foragers, 
secured the convoy, and opened a passage for future 
supplies. 

The change of fortune was sudden and great. Caesar 
being much superior in cavalry, the enemy was now re- 
duced to confine their foraging* within the neighbour- 
hood of their camp ; and to detach parties for that pur- 
pose in the night. Six considerable states^ also declared 

If The Oeconscs, Celagorritani, Tarraconenses, Jacetani, Ausrtarii, and lUorga- 
Tonenses. 
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themselves in his favour, and agreed to furnish him rt»«( 
with provisions. A cohort composed from one of them, * 
.which served under Afranius, deserted to him upon hear- 
ing the resolution of their countrymen. The other 
provinces more distant, seeing the rumour industriously 
spread of Pompey’s march through Mauritania quite 
extinguished, renounced also their engagements With 
Afranius, and besought Cajsar’s friendship. 

The bridge over the Sicoris was twenty-two miles from 
the camp, which obliged the cavalry to take this corni- 
pass, when they went to forage; and Caesar, to remedy 
this inconveniency, undertook to make the river ford- 
able by turning its water into canals, thirty feet deep. 
When the work was almost completed, Petreius and 
Afranius, perceiving that they would be soon cut off 
from their provisions by a cavalry so superior to their 
own, took the resolution to carry the war into Celti- 
beria, a province where Pompey’s fame was great, and 
where they expected to make new levies of horse and 
foot. They proposed by taking possession of some 
strong post to protract the war till winter. In order to 
execute this plan, they got together all the boats they 
could on the Iberus, and carried them to Octogesa, a 
town upon that river, about twenty miles from their 
camp. There they caused abridge of boats to be made; 
and, having sent two legions over the Sicoris to fortify 
a camp with a rampart of twelve feet, they prepared to 
follow with the rest of their army. 

Caesar, informed of this motion by his scouts, la- 
boured day and night at his drains, and lowered the 
water in the Sicoris to that degree that the cavalry could 
pass without difficulty ; but it still took the infantry up 
to the shoulders, a deptli, which, joined to the rapidity 
of the stream, seemed to render it impassable to them. 

On the other Side, Afranius, seeiiig Caesar’s works in 
such forwardness, and having notice that the bridge over 
the Iberus was perfected, lost no time, but, leaving two 
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auxiliaiy cohorts in llerda, he crossed tlw Sicoris with 
704. all" his forces, and joined the two lenons he had sent 
- ' before. Ceesar had no means of stopping their march, 
n»ui. but by harassing them with his cavalry ; for he could not 
send his foot soon enough over his bridge, the distance 
was so great. 

He ordered, therefore, his horse to pass the river, and 
they soon came up with Afranius, who had decamped at 
midnight. At break of day their motions were easily 
descried from the hills near the camp. They pressed 
extremely the enemy’s rear, disordered their ranks, and 
obliged them to halt: then the cohorts facing about 
forced the cavalry to give ground ; who, as soon as they 
began to march, renewed the attack. At this sight 
the legionary soldiers, running up and down the camp, 
loudly complained, that the enemy would escape, and 
that the war would be unnecessarily protracted ; and 
they desired their officers to assure Caesar, that they 
feared neither danger nor fatigue, and were ready to 
pass the river as the horse had done. Caesar, moved by 
their alacrity, though he saw some danger in exposing 
his army in a deep and rapid stream, yet resolved to 
make a trial of the passage. Having first drawn from 
every company such as were weak of body, he left them 
with one legion to guard the camp. Then disposing a 
double line of cavalry above and below the ford, he car- 
ried over all his soldiers without the loss of one man. 
Those, who were borne dowiY by the violence of the 
current, were saved by the horse below them. Cmsar 
began the pursuit without delay, marching in three 
lines ; and such was the ardour of the soldiers, that, 
though they were forced to go six miles about, and had 
lost a great deal of time in passing th# river, they came 
up with the enemy at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Afranius and Petreius, intimidated by an aj^roach so 
sudden and unexpected, halted on an eminence, and 
put their troops in order of battle. Cmsar kept his in 
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the .plain j being unwilling to hazard an action till his 
army had recovered their fatigue. But, the moment 
that the two generals began again to move on, he fol- — ~ 
lowed : and thus forced them to encamp much sooner ^uu 
than they intended. They took up their quarters in a 
range of mountains to avoid the insults of the cavalry : 
and, having placed parties in all the passes to stop Cae- 
sar’s progress, hoped by this means to get off safe to 
the Iberus. This, says Caesar, was their great object, 
and what, above all things, they should have endea- 
voured to effect : but, being fatigued by a long march, 
and their continual skirmishes with the horse, they im- 
prudently deferred it till the next day. Caesar likewise 
encamped on a hill not far from them. 

About midnight, however, Caesar’s cavalry, having 
picked up some soldiers of the enemy, who had ven- 
tured too far from the camp in quest of water, were in- 
formed by them that Pompey’s lieutenants had altered 
their resolution, and were decamping in deep silence. 
Immediately he ordered the alarm to be sounded, and 
the signal given for marching : which engaged the ene- 
my to delay their retreat, as they would have had greatly 
the disadvantage in a nocturnal march, both on account 
of their heavy baggage, and the superiority of Csesar’s 
cavalry. Next day, Petreius went out with a party of 
horse to take a view of the country : and Decidius Saxa'' 
was detached by Cassar with a squadron for the same 
purpose. Both made the like report, in their several 
camps, that the country for five miles together was level 
and open, but after that rough and mountainous ; and 
that whichever army first got possession of the defiles 
might easily prevent the other from approaching. 

Afranius andIPetreius called a council of war to debate 
whether they should depart that night, or wait till the 

^ This Decidias Saxa ivas afterward advanoed by Cfesar to bo tribune of the 
^)eoplc, at which Cicero was much scandalized. In bis thirteenth Philippic h^ Mys» 

flow can 1 omit this Decidius Saxa, a man brong^bt from the farthest eed of the 
^arId j whom wc sec tribune t>f the people, before wc ever saw him a citizen.*' 
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ROME The greater number were for setting out in 

in hopes of reaching the defiles before Csesar 
■ - ■■ ' ■■ could have notice of their departure. Others argued 
conrei. against the possibility of decamping privately : they men* 
tioned “ the alarm given in Caesar's camp the night 
before ; and observed, that the enemy’s cavalry were 
continually patrolling in the night, and had beset all the 
ways and passes ; that a nocturnal engagement was to 
be avoided, because in a civil war the soldiers were more 
apt to listen to their fears, than to the obligations of the 
military oath ; that shame, and the presence of the tri- 
bunes and centurions, the great instruments of obe- 
dience and military duty, could have their proper effect 
only in the light ; and that therefore they should make 
their attempt by t!ay ; in which case, if they received a 
disaster, or small loss, yet the bulk of the army would 
escape, and be able to possess themselves of the post in 
question.” These reasons prevailed, and it was resolved 
to set out the next morning by break of day. 

But Caesar got the start of them, and marched with 
his legions as soon as it was light, taking a considerable 
circuit, and following no particular route : for the direct 
way to the Iberus by Octogesa lay through the enemy’s 
camp. He was obliged therefore to lead his men through 
deep valleys, and over steep rocks, which they could not 
climb, but by disencumbering themselves of their arms, 
and returning them afterward to one another. The 
soldiers, however, in the hopes of putting speedily a pe- 
riod to their labours, went on joyfully. As in this march 
Caesar's army seemed to turn their backs, and pursued 
at first an opposite course, Afranius's soldiers, elated 
with this appearance, came forth from their camp, and 
insulted them on their supposed fligNi imagining that 
the want of provisions forced them to return to Ilerda. 
Their generals applauded themselves upon the resolution 
they had taken of not decamping in the night; and were 
confirmed in the notion of Caesar’s retreat, when they 
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ww that he had neither baggage nor carriages, which ^ g 
made them conclude that the scarcity must be exceeding ^ 
great. But when they perceived his men soon after — 
turn to the right, and that his advanced guard had al - consul' 
ready gained the ground beyond their camp, all imme- 
diately ran to arms, and, leaving a few cohorts to guard 
the baggage, they sallied out in a body, pursuing their 
way directly to the Iberus. 

All depended now upon dispatch. The difficulty of 
the ways was a great hinderance to Ceesar's troops ; but 
his cavalry in return greatly incommoded the soldiers of 
Afranius; who, though he should succeed in getting 
first to the defiles, was yet certain of losing his baggage, 
and the cohorts which were left to guard it in'the camp. 

But Csesar outmarched him, such was the vigour and 
alacrity of his men ; and, having got into the plain be- 
yond the rocks, formed his legions in order of battle. 

The two generals, perceiving the enemy’s infantry in 
front, and being attacked by his cavalry in their rear, 
halted upon a rising ground, from whence they detached 
four Spanish cohorts to take possession of the highest 
mountain that appeared in sight ; thinking to open to 
themselves a way over the hills to Octogesa. The Spa- 
niards, wheeling obliquely to take possession of the 
place, w’ere perceived by Caesar’s cavalry, who, charging 
them furiously, broke them at the first onset, and sur- 
rounded and cut them to pieces in the view of both 
armies. 

CsBsar had now a most favourable opportunity of 
giving his enemy a total overthrow; and he was sensible 
they could make but a faint resistance under their pre- 
sent consternation, surrounded on all sides as they were 
by his cavalry, add obliged to fight on an open and even 
ground. His officers, gathering round him, earnestly 
begged, that he would not delay the engagement : they 
represented, “ that the soldiers were eager for a battle, 
and that Afranius’s army had given many marks of fear; 
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R o M K neither dared to support their own det^«i 

bTw ®o™® down the hill : and they had broughi " 

their ensigns into one place, where they crowded 
roMui- confusedly round them, without observing rank or 
order.” They added, “ that, if he thought the enemy 
too advantageously posted, he would soon have an 
opportunity of attacking them in another place more 
favourable, the want of water laying them under a ne- 
cessity of changing their camp.” But Caesar having 
cut them off from all provisions, was confident that he 
had it now in his power to reduce them without blood- 
shed : and he thought it better to gain the victory by 
his conduct, than by the force of arms. He therefore 
retired to a small distance, to give Afranius an oppor- 
tunity to regain his camp : and then, placing troops in 
the mountains to guard all the passages to the Iberus, 
he lodged himself as near as he could to the enemy. 

The next day, while Pompey’s lieutenants were in 
council debating what measures they should follow, 
whether to return to Ilerda, or march to Tarraco, no- 
tice was given them, that Caesar's cavalry had fallen 
upon the parties sent out in quest of water, and pressed 
them hard. Upon this intelligence, which called for all 
their attention, they immediately formed several corps 
of horse and foot intermixed with legionaiy cohorts, 
and began to throw up a rampart from the camp to the 
place where they watered. Afranius and Petreius di- 
vided this work between them, and went in person to 
direct it. 

In the meantime, the soldiers of the two armies had 
an opportunity of conferring together ; and those who 
belonged to Afranius and Petreius thanked Csesar’s 
troops for the generosity they had shewed in sparing 
them the day before, and testified their concern at being 
obliged to fight with their countrymen and relations. 
They then inquired, if they could trust to Caesar’s cle- 
mency, and even promised to join him, if the lives of 
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Pi^trieius and Afranius were granted them : and they 
sent some of their principal ofKcersto treat with Caesar. 
These preliminaries being settled, the soldiers of both 
armies went to one another’s tents, and a great number 
of centurions and military tribunes came to pay their 
court to Caesar, and to beg his protection. The Spa- 
nish chiefs, who had been summoned to attend upon 
Afranius, and were detained in the camp as hostages, 
followed their example. Things were carried to such 
a length, that Afranius’s son, a young man, treated 
with Caesar, by the mediation of Sulpicius, for his own 
and his father’s preservation. The joy was general; 
the Afranians thought themselves happy to have escaped 
such imminent danger; and the Caesarians to have 
brought to a happy conclusion so important an enter- 
prise without striking a blow. Caesar, in the judgment 
of all, was upon the point of reaping the fruits of his 
clemency, and all unanimously applauded his late con* 
duct. 

Afranius, informed of what was transacting, quitted 
the work he was engaged in, and returned to the camp, 
not at all disturbed, and prepared for all events; but 
Petreius discovered a very different spirit. He armed 
his slaves, and joining to them a prsetorian cohort and 
some Spanish cavalry, he flew to the rampart, and broke 
off the conferences of the soldiers, drove Caesar’s men 
out of the camp, and put all of them he could find to the 
sword. Those of them who had an opportunity to rally, 
wrapping their cloaks round their left arms, drew their 
swords ; and, trusting to the nearness of their camp, de- 
fended themselves till they gradually retreated to the 
advanced guard, who screened them, from any farther 
pursuit. 

Then Petreius went through the whole camp, beg- 
ging the troops, with tears in his e^cs, to have pity on 
him and on Pompey their general, and not to deliver 
them up to the cruel vengeance of their enemies. The 
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Year of soldiers followed him to the head-quarters ; and 
"w. he proposed to them to bind themsej^ves by a new oath, 
!!l-— not to abandon their commanders, nor to act separately, 
but with concert and unanimity for the public good. He 
himself took the oath first, then tendered it to Afranius, 
then to the military tribunes and centurions ; and, lastly, 
to all the companies of the army. At the same time an 
order was issued, that all who had any of Caesar's troops 
in their tents should produce them, in order that they 
might be put to death in the sight of the whole army. 
A few obeyed; but the greatest part, detesting this 
bloody decree, carefully concealed those who were under 
their protection, and procured them means to escape in 
the night. However, the terror impressed upon them 
by their generals, the severity shewn in punishing, and 
the new oath they had been obliged to take, defeated, 
for the present, all hopes of a surrender, and reduced 
the war to its former state. Caesar, on his side, ordered 
diligent search to be made after the Afranians who had 
remained in his camp, and carefully sent them back. 
Some officers chose to stay with him ; and these be 
afterward treated with great distinction, promoting th n 
to higher ranks, and honouring such of them as wc. 
Roman knights with the office of military tribune. 

The army of Afranius had now no forage, and could not 
water but with much difficulty. The legionary soldiers, 
who had been ordered to take with them two-and-twenty 
days’ provision, had some corn remaining : but the 
Spanish infantry and auxiliary troops had none: and, 
having no opportunity of supplying themselves, they 
deserted in great numbers to Caesar. In this extremity, 
the expedient of returning to Ilerda appeared the safest, 
as they had still some provisions in that city ; and there 
they proposed to consult concerning the future manage* 
ment of the war. Tarraco was at a greater distance, and 
they would of consequence be exposed to greater ha- 
zards in the way. This resolution being taken, they de- 
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; and Caesar followed, sending his cavalry be- roVb 
for^, which perpetually harassed the rear of the enemy. B.a«8. 
The manner of fighting was thus : some light-armed 
cohorts formed the rear-guard of Afranius’s army ; and 
these, where the ground was even, halted from time to 
time, and made head against the cavalry. When they 
fell in with an eminence, the very nature of the g^round 
furnished them with the means of defending themselves ; 
because those who were foremost could protect those 
who followed. When they came, however, to a de- 
scent, the van could give no assistance to the rear, and 
the cavalry annoyed them with their darts. To avoid 
this inconveniency, the legions halted, and, driving back 
the cavalry a good way, ran down the hill precipitately, 
and traversed the valley until they came to the opposite 
eminence. Their cavalry, which should have been of 
great use in this retreat, and of which they had a con- 
siderable number, were so terrified by their ill success in 
former engagements, that they had been placed in the 
midst of the army, in order to be defended by the in- 
fantry ; and, if any of them dared to straggle out of 
tht -’tuation- they were immediately taken by Caesar’s 
h<. ‘■-e 

.'unng these perpetual skirmishes, in which the Afra- 
nians were o'ten obliged to stop to disengage the rear, 
their march could not but be very slow. After ad- 
vancing four miles, finding themselves hard pressed by 
the cavalry, they halted on an eminence, and drew a line 
before them, as if they meant to encamp ; but did not 
unload their baggage : and when they saw that Caesar 
had marked out his camp, pitched his t^nts, and sent 
his cavalry to forage, they suddenly, towards noon, re- 
sumed their march, hoping to be rid of the cavalry for 
some time. Caesar, leaving a few cohorts to guard HlS 
baggage, followed with his legions, and sent orders for 
his cavalry to return with all speed. The cavalry ob- 
served his orders, and, coming up with the enemy be- 
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fore the dose of day, fell upon their rear with such ioiit- 
’c*48 almost put to the rout. A grteat 

• number of soldiers, and some centurions, lost their U-ves. 

»Mui- At the same time Cmsar appearing with his whole army, 
the enemy were threatened with a total overthrow, as 
they could neither continue their march, nor look out 
for a proper place for a camp. They were forced to halt 
in a very disadvantageous ground, and at a distance from 
water. Ctesar, constant in his purpose, did not offer to 
attack them, but kept all his troops under arms to be in 
readiness to pursue, if they should attempt to escape 
either in the day or night. Pompey’s lieutenants, sen- 
sible of the disadvantage of their situation, employed 
the whole night in throwing up intrcnchments, and in 
disposing their atmp with an opposite front to Ceesar’s 
army. The next day they continued at their works, and 
laboured from sunrise to the evening. But the farther 
they extended their lines in order to better their posi- 
tion, the farther they removed from water ; and thus, 
to avoid one inconveniency, they fell into a greater. 
Caesar, who wanted to oblige them to capitulate by re- 
ducing them to extreme necessity, drew lines round 
their camp ; and by this method he offered an obstruc- 
tion to any sallies or eruptions which they might make. 
The scarcity of forage, and the view of performing their 
march with the greater expedition, soon induced them 
to kill all the beasts of burden which they could not 
feed ; and two days were wasted in forming and exe- 
cuting this resolution. But, on the third, Afranius and 
Petreius, seeing Caesar’s works very much advanced, and 
being apprehensive of the consequences, drew all their 
forces out of the camp, and formed them in order of 
battle. Caesar, aware of the hurt it might do his repu- 
tltion, if, contrary to the inclination of his troops, and 
the general expectation, he still continued to decline an 
engagement, called in his workmen, assembled his ca- 
valry, and put his army in a condition to receive them. 
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He resolved, however, to remain upon the defensive; rurer 

^ A O IH C 

and the rather, because the distance between the two rot. 
camps was so small, being only 2000 feet, that, should 
he put the enemy to the rout, he could not flatter him- 
self with the hopes of a complete victory. 

Afranius’s troops were ranged in a double line, con- 
sisting of five legions : the Spanish cohorts, which used 
to be stationed in the wings, formed the body of reserve. 
Caesar’s legions were drawn up in three lines: the first 
consisted of twenty cohorts, four out of each of his le- 
gions; the second of fifteen cohorts, three out of each 
legion ; and the third of the same number. The archers 
and slingers were disposed in the middle, and the ca- 
valry in the two wings. The array being drawn up in 
this manner, each general kept firm to his resolution ; 
Caesar, not to engage unless forced to it ; and Afranius 
to prevent the progress of Caesar’s works. In this pos- 
ture they continued till sunset, when both armies re- 
turned to their several camps. The next day Caesar pro- 
posed to finish his lines ; and Pompey’s lieutenants en- 
deavoured to find a fordable place in the Sicoris ; but 
Caesar had taken his measures against this attempt, and 
had sent his light-armed Germans with part of his ca- 
valry over the river, and posted bodies of troops along 
the banks at a small distance from one another. 

The two generals, having now no hope left, and be- 
ing in want of wood, water, and corn, they demanded a 
parley, and begged that it might be in some place out 
of the sight of the soldiers. Caesar consented to an in- 
terview, but the latter part of their request was denied 
them : and Afranius, having first given his son for an 
hostage, met Caesar in the presence of both armies. He 
addressed them to this effect, with all possible marks pf 
.submission : That it was no just matter to blarl^, 

either in him or his soldiers, to have preserved their 
fidelity to their general, Pompey ; but that they had now 
sufficiently acquitted themselves of their duty, and suf- 

2 K 2 
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Year of ferod eHouffh in his cause by the want of all kinds of 

U O M £ ^ 

7M. necessaries : that^ like wild beasts caught in a toil, they 
were deprived of the most common enjoyments ; having 

““ill their bodies oppressed with want, and their minds over- 
whelmed with ignominy; and that therefore they ac- 
knowledged themselves to be vanquished, and besought 
and conjured him not to make a rigorous use of his vic- 
tory, but to spare the lives of his unhappy countrymen.” 
Caesar replied, “ That Afranius, of all men, had the least 
reason to complain of his present unfortunate situation, 
and the least pretensions to any favour ; for that every 
one else had performed their duty ; he himself, in de- 
clining to attack his army, though favoured by the ad- 
vantages of time and place, in order that the way might 
be open to an accommodation ; his army, in returning 
unhurt the men that were in their power, after injuries 
received, and the massacre of their comrades : and even 
Afranius’s own troops, in endeavouring to conclude a 
peace whereon the common safety depended. That 
thus, when all orders had shewn an inclination to treat, 
Afranius and Petreius alone had opposed the steps to an 
accommodation ; refusing an interview, and barbarously 
murdering those whom the faith of a conference had 
enticed into their camp. That it had therefore happened 
to them, as it often happens to men of obstinacy and 
arrogance : and they were forced to have recourse to 
prayers, aod earnestly to solicit the same terms which 
they had rejected with scorn. That he would not, how- 
ever, take advantage of their present submission, or the 
favourable circumstances he was in, to insist upon any 
thing tending to the increase of his power : and that he 
only requested they would disband those troops which 
h]|id been so long kept on fool against him : fof, with 
what other view (he said) had six legions been sent into 
Spain ; a seventh levied there ; so many powerful navies 
equipped ; and so many able and experienced officers 
sent over ? That such mighty preparations could not be 
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meant against Spain, or to supply the want of a province, 
Avhich, having enjoyed a long peace, had no occasion for to*. 
such extraordinary forces : that their real end was his ‘ 
destruction ; to effect which, a new species of power had 
been introduced into the commonwealth ; and that, on 
this account, the same man had been appointed to com- 
mand in Italy at the gates of Rome, and to hold for so 
many years, though absent, the government of the two 
most potent provinces of the republic. That, for this 
reason alone, the magistrates had been stripped of their 
prerogatives, the consuls and prsetors not being suffered, 
as had been always the custom, to take the different pro- 
vinces at the expiration of their offices ; and particular 
governors were appointed by the choice and management 
of a faction. That, for this reason alone, he had been 
denied that justice which had never been refused to any 
general before him ; and was not allowed to disband his 
army, and to return home with honour ; or, at least, 
without ignominy, after having successfully served the 
public. That all these injuries he had hitherto borne, 
and still resolved to bear with patience ; that it was not 
now his design to take from Afranius his soldiers, and 
to enlist them in his own service, which it would be easy 
for him to do ; and that he only meant to prevent their 
being employed against him. That, therefore, Afranius 
must quit Spain, and disband his forces ; that this was 
his determined resolution : and that these were the only 
terms of peace he would grant.” 

These conditions were very agreeable to Afranius's 
soldiers : who, instead of being punished, as they feared, 
were, in some part, rewarded by the discharge procured 
them. They plainly shewed their satisfaction : for, while 
the place and time of their dismission were under debate 
between Csesar and Afranius, they , signified by their 
gestures and cries from the rampart, that they desired 
to be immediately disbanded. After some discussion, it 
was determined that those who had houses and posses^ 
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K(^°E sions in Spain should be discharged upon the spot, and 
T04. the rest, when they arrived at the Varus,* a river between 
-1-' Gaul and Italy. And Caesar declared, that no person 
MMBi- should be injured or forced into his service: and that all 
• Tu'evar thing during the war should be 

indemnified. He also engaged to furnish them with 
com till they got to the Varus. By this generous beha- 
viour, he acquired the confidence of Pompey’s army to 
such a degree, that he became the arbiter of all their dis- 
putes, either among themselves, or with their com- 
manders : and when they were ready to mutiny about 
their pay, which Petreius and Afranius affirmed not to be 
yet due, the matter was referred to him, and he deter - 
mined it to the equal satisfaction of both parties. One 
third of the army was disbanded during the two days 
they Continued in their camp : the rest set out for the 
Varus, two of Caesar’s legions marching before, and the 
others following after, and encamping near them. Q. 
Fusius Calenus, one of Caesar’s lieutenants, presided over 
the march ; and, when he arrived at the Varus, dis- 
banded them ; but the greatest part of them came over 
voluntarily to Caesar : the two generals went to find out 
Pompey. 

ca..d« Thus did Caesar, within forty days from his arrival in 
colnal.' Spain, with five legions, and some auxiliary Gauls, re- 
duce an army of five legions of veterans, eighty cohorts 
of Spaniards, and 5000 horse : and now many reasons 
called upon him to return into Italy; but he did not 
think it advisable to leave Spain, till he had subjected 
the whole country to his obedience. M. Varro com- 
manded two legions in Farther Spain, to which he had 
added thirty auxiliary cohorts » and he had formed great 
magaEtnes of cotn, not only for his own use, but with a 
view also of supplying Marseilles, and the army under 
The peo. Afranius and Petreius. The Gaditani had been ordered 

pie of 

Cadiz, to furnish him with ten ships of war, and more had been 
hwiiie. built at HispaliS. He had put all his provisions into 
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Gades,* and had conveyed thither all the money and or- 
naments which he had found in the temple of Hercules : 
and, to guard this town, he gave it a garrison of six co- 
horts, under the command of C. Gallonius, a Roman r'ok»ui- 
knight. This commander had spoken upon every occa- 
sion with contempt of Cajsar’s forces, and had frequently 
declared from his tribunal, that Caesar had been^worsted, 
and that his soldiers had gone over to Afranius. By 
these arts, he had struck such a terror into the Roman 
citizens who resided in his province, that he engaged 
them to promise him 100,000 sesterces, 20,000 weight 
of silver, with 120,000 bushels of wheat. The states 
well affected to Cmsar he loaded with heavy impositions, 
and quartered soldiers upon them : he harassed private 
men whom he thought averse to his cause with arbitrary 
judgments : he confiscated the estates of many, whom 
he accused of having spoken against what he called the 
commonwealth : and he obliged the whole province to 
take an oath of fidelity to himself and Pompey. Caisar, 
who seems to give an account of this general's behaviour 
with a particular resentment, tells us, that in the begin- 
ning of the civil war, while his affairs went on success- 
fully in Italy, Varro* had affected to speak of him with 
great regard, and in a most friendly manner, saying, 

“ That, indeed, he w’as under particular obligations to 
Pompey, who had made him his lieutenant, but at the 
same time was greatly indebted to Csesar : that he was 
not ignorant of the duty of an officer employed by his 
general in an office of trust ; but that he likewise knew 
his own weakness, and the attachment of the whole pro- 
vince to Caesar.” When he understood, however, that 
Caesar was stopped by^ the siege of Marseilles ; that 
Afranius and Petreius had executed the junction of their 
troops, which they had considerably increased ; and that 
all Hither Spain had unanimously declared to support 

a [Ic was prulmbljr the Unrntd Varro, who had alsti i^uryid under Tompoy in llic 
war Against flic pirates. 
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ROME changed his behaviour and speech. Varro, 

^7M. therefore, having committed so many acts of hostility, 
resolved to persist in his measures, and prepare for war: 
and, being sensible that the whole province was in Cse- 
sar’s interest, he determined to shut himself up in Gades, 
where all his provisions and shipping lay ; hoping, by 
the strength of the town, which is an island surrounded 
by the sea, and with the help of his fleet, to draw out the 
war into length. 

Ceesar sent against him Q. Cassius, tribune of the 
people, with two legions : and he himself set out by great 

Cordova, journeys at the head of 6oo horse, for Corduba, whither 
he summoned the magistrates of the different states. All 
obeyed : every city sent its deputies, nor was there a 
Roman citizen cf any note who did not repair to him. 
The senate of Corduba shut their gates against Varro, 
stationed guards, and centinels along the walls, and de- 
tained two cohorts, called Colonicse, which were acci- 
dentally marching that way, that they might serve to 
protect the town. At the same time, the people of 
Carmona drove out of their city, which is the most con- 
siderable in the whole province, three cohorts which 
Varro had left there, and shut their gates against them. 

The apparent affection of the province for Caesar de- 
termined Varro to make all possible dispatch to reach 
Gades before his march could be intercepted. But he 
had advanced but a little way, when he received letters, 
informing him, “ That, as soon as Caesar’s edict was 
known, the principal men of the town had conspired 
with the tribunes of the garrison to drive out Gallonius, 
and deliver up the city and island to Caesar ; that, this 
agreement being made, they had warned Gallonius to 
retire of his own accord ; threatening, if he refused to 
comply voluntarily, to force him to it : and that this 
commander, terrified by so general a revolt, had thought 
proper to leave Gades.” Upon this intelligence, one of 
the legions, called Vernacula, took up their ensigns in 
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Varro’s presence, quitted the camp, and inarched directly Y«.r<rf 
to Hispalis, where they sat down in the market-place, to*. 
without committing the least act of violence ; a circum- ' 
stance which so wrought upon the Roman citizens re- 
siding in the town, that every one was desirous of accom- 
modating them in their houses. Varro, astonished and 
confounded at these proceedings, turned back with de- 
sign to reach Italics, but was informed that its gates were 
shut. At last, finding himself surrounded on all sides, 
and the ways everywhere beset, he wrote to Csesar, that 
he was ready to resign the legion under his command 
to whomsoever he would appoint to receive it. Caesar 
sent Sextus Caesar to take the command : and Varro, 
having delivered up the legion accordingly, came to him 
at Corduba : where, after giving an account of the state 
of the province, he faithfully resigned all the public 
money he had in his hands, and informed him of the 
quantity of corn and shipping he had prepared. 

Caesar, in the assembly of the states at Corduba, hav- 
ing returned thanks to all those who had declared in his 
favour, remitted the tribute imposed by Varro upon the 
Roman citizens ; restored their estates to those who had 
been deprived of them for speaking freely their thoughts ; 
distributed rewards to a great many in public and pri- 
vate ; gave all hopes to receive the like favours here- 
after ; and, after a stay of two days, went to Gades ; 
where he restored to the temple of Hercules all the 
treasures and ornaments it had been spoiled of, and soon 
after procured this city the freedom of Rome. And, 
having committed the government of the province to Q. 
Cassius, with the command of four legions, he embarked 
for Terraco, on board the fleet which Varro had obliged 
the Gaditani to equip. There he found the deputies of 
all Nether Spain ; and having, in like manner as at Cor- 
duba, thanked and rewarded them, both publicly and 
privately, he went by land to Narbonne, and so to the 
siege of Marseilles. 
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Tiie siege^of Marseilles. Caius Antoiiius and Dolabella^ Cursar’s lieulenants in lll^- 
rlcum, are flefeated by M. Octavius and Scribonios Ltbo. Curio’s unTortunate ex- 
pedition into Africa. 

Yearof While Cassaf wrs employed in reducing Spain, C.Tre- 
704. bonius and D. Brutus had carried on the siege of Mar- 
seilles with great vigour ; and the inhabitants bad bravely 
defended themselves. The town of Marseilles was for- 
ship. jnerly washed by the sea on three sides ; it could be ap- 
B^iKav. proached by land only on the fourth ; and the citadel, 
com.i. 1. jjgjjjg ygfy strong by nature, because of a deep valley that 
ran before it, required a long and difficult siege.'* It 
was of great importance to the besieged to command the 
sea ; and, to beat off Brutus’s fleet, they equipped seven- 
teen galleys. To these they addt'd a great number of 
smaller vessels, filled with archers and the mountaineers 
whom they had engaged in their service ; and on board 
of which, Domitius put also his own domestics whom he 
had brought with him from Italy. With this force they 
sailed out to give battle to Brutus, who lay at anchor at 
an island over-against the town. His fleet was much 
inferior to that of the Massilians in the number of ships; 
but Csesar had manned it with his best soldiers, chosen 
out of all the legions, and headed by centurions of dis- 
tinguished bravery ; and he had provided it with hooks 
and grappling irons, and offensive weapons of all sorts. 
Upon the first notice of the approach of the enemy, 
Brutus stood out to sea. The conflict was sharp and 
vigorous; for the mountaineers, a hardy race, habituated 
to arms, and trained up to war, yielded little in point of 
valour to the Romans. Domitius’s vassals were ani- 
mated with the hopes of liberty ; and, fighting under the 
eye of their master, behaved gallantly. The townsmen 

Trofii this description it appears, says M. D’Anvillci that the town did not then 
sUiid opoo tbe sumo extent of ground as now : il only covered u triangle formed on 
one side by ilic port, and on the other by the coast of the great sea : whereas now il 
is built round the port. Notice do I’Ancicnne Gau), p. 
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confided in the nimbleness of their ships and the skill 
their pilots, and employed all their art to elude the shock 
of Brutus’s vessels, and to baffle all their attempts. The 
enemy extended their line of battle in order to surround coami- 
his fleet, or attack his ships singly with a number of*'"'’’ 
theirs, or in running alongside, to sweep away a range 
of oars. When they were compelled to come to a 
closer engagement, they relied wholly on the bravery of 
their mountaineers and the Italian peasants. Brutus’s 
fleet was but indiflferently provided with rowers and 
pilots, who had been hastily taken out of some mer- 
chant-ships, and knew not so much as the names of the 
tackle. They were incommoded too by the weight and 
lumpishness of their vessels, which, being built with too 
much expedition and of unseasoned timber, were not so 
ready at tacking about. When an opportunity, however, 
offered of coming to close fight, they would boldly get 
between two of the enemy’s ships ; and grappling them 
with their hooks, charge them on each side, board them, 
and cut to pieces the mountaineers and peasants who 
defended them. In this manner, they sunk part of the 
Massilian vessels, took some, with all the men on board, 
and drove the rest into the haven. 

This loss was repaired with all possible expedition. C”. de^ 
The Massilians drew out of their docks, and rigged as coiii.1.2.' 
many old ships as they had lost ; they also prepared a 
number of fishing barks, which they filled with archers 
and engines ; and thus they were in readiness to sail 
upon the first occasion. Pompey, who was sensible of 
what importance it was to keep Caesar employed in these 
parts, sent L. Nasidius to the succour of Marseilles, with 
a fleet of sixteen ships, ^me of which were very strong, 
and armed with beaks of brass. This fleet passed the 
straits of Sicily unknown to Curio,^ and, in their way, 

put in at Messana, where their unexpected artival caused 

so great a terror, that the town was deserted by the se- 
nate and the principal inhabitants : and Nasidius, enter- 
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Ro ME harbour without any opposition, drew out one of 

the galleys, which he joined to his fleet. The MaSsi- 
• Hans, informed of his arrival, sailed out a second time to 
coDfui- try their fortune, and rendezvoused at Taurentum,* a 
•Tamen- bclongiiig to the town, where Nasidius lay with 
ti,oiithe his whole squadron. 

sideof Brutus went to fight them with his fleet, which he 

the bay • ^ ^ 

ofciotai. had considerably increased by six ships which he had 
taken in the late action. The battle was maintained on 
both sides with determined courage. The Massilians 
had put on board their ships the choice of their youth, 
and the most considerable men of the city ; who were 
all convinced, that on the issue of that day’s engagement 
depended the safety and preservation of their country. 
But Nasidius was of no service to them : he left them 
during the engagement, and retired without hurt to the 
coast of Spain. Brutus obtained a second victory, hav- 
ing sunk five, and taken four of the enemy’s ships. 

These disasters at sea disheartened not the inhabitants 
of the town : they continued to defend themselves by 
land against Treboniu 5 with great courage. This com- 
mander had attacked them in two places : on the side of 
the port where the docks were ; and on the side towards 
the sea, near the mouth of the Rhone : and, having been 
furnished from all parts of the province with a great 
number of workmen and carriages, and with wood and 
other materials, he had greatly advanced his works. 
But so well was the town stored with all engines neces- 
sary for its defence, that no mantelets of osier were suf- 
ficient to withstand their violence. Their balistae shot 
wooden beams, twelve feet in length, and armed with 
iron, with such force, that, aftfr they had pierced four 
rows of hurdles, they entered a considerable way into 
the earth. To resist the violence of these machines, the 
besiegers were obliged to roof their galleries with pieces 
of wood of a foot in thickness, strongly compacted 
together. Under this cover the materials necessary for 
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raising the mount or terras, which was to be opposed ve.r<rf 
to the town wall, were conveyed ; and a tortoise, sixty to 4. 
feet long, composed of strong beams, and every thing ■■ 
necessary to defend it against fire and stones, was carried "tiui. 
before to level the ground. But, in spite of all endea- 
vours, and the greatness of the works employed against 
them, the height of their wall and towers, and multi- 
tude of their machines, retarded the approaches of the 
besiegers. Besides, the mountaineers made frequent 
sallies, which greatly annoyed the workmen. 

The legionaries, who had the charge of the works on 
the right, perceived that a tower of brick, built at a little 
distance from the walls, would be of great service to 
shelter them from the frequent sallies of the enemy. 

At first they made it very low and small ; and it served 
chiefly as a place of retreat, when they were repulsed. 

But they soon perceived that it would be of much more 
use if it were raised to a greater height. This they 
effected in the following manner: the tower was of a 
square form, thirty feet every way, allowing for the 
thickness of the walls, which was five feet. When it 
was raised to the height of one story, they laid a floor 
over it, the extremities of whose beams were concealed 
in the thickness of the wall, that they might not, by 
appearing on the outside, be liable to be set on fire. 

Then the wall was continued directly upwards as far as 
their mantelets would permit : and tw'o beams were laid 
across each other, the ends of which almost reached the 
angles of the wall. These were for supporting the floor, 
which was to serve as a roof to the tower. Over these 
beams they placed the joists of the roof, and covered 
them with planks. These joists projected a little be- 
yond the wall, in order* to suspend from them what 
might be necessary to shelter the workmen. This floor 
they paved with tiles and mortar, li) render it proof 
against fire ; and it had besides a covering of mattresses 
tot>reak the force of the darts and stones which might 
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roh” E be thrown against it by the enemy. At the same time, 

B.^48. they hung from the beams of this roof, that projected 
beyond the wall, curtains, made of strong cables, woven 
to the depth of four feet, and which went round the 
three sides of the tower which were exposed to the en- 
gines ; having formerly experienced, that this kind of 
cover was impenetrable to any dart or engine whatever. 
When the roof with its curtains was thus prepared, they 
removed the mantelets, and elevated the roof from the 
first story as far as the curtains would permit. Then, 
secure from all insult, they laboured at the brick wall : 
and, when they had raised it to the height of a second 
story, they again screwed up the roof ; and under its 
defence, and of the curtains hanging from it, they con- 
tinued the work, and laid the intcijacent floors. In this 
manner they proceeded till they had completed six 
stories, leaving always holes in convenient places from 
which they could play their engines. 

When, by means of this tower, they thought they 
had sufficiently provided for the security of the works 
around it, they undertook to build a moveable gallery, 
sixty feet long, of timber two feet in thickness, to ex- 
tend from their brick tower to the walls of the town. 
The gallery they constructed in this manner: two 
beams of equal length were first laid upon the ground 
at the distance of four feet from one another : and upon 
these were erected pillars, five feet high, joined at the 
top by pieces of wood designed to support the roof of 
the gallery. Over these were placed rafters two feet 
square, fastened strongly with nails and plates of iron. 
The upper part of the roof was composed of square 
laths, four inches thick, to bear the weight of the tiles 
that were to be laid upon theih ; and a covering of hides 
vvas thrown over it to hinder the cement from being 
washed away by spouts of water. Over all were laid 
strong mattresses to screen the hides from fire and 
stones. This work was finished close by the brick for- 
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tress, under cover of four mantelets, and immediately 
carried forward upon rollers, till it unexpectedly reached 
the very tower of the enemy. ■ ' ■■ 

The besieged, astonished at so threatening and un- ^ui. 
looked for a machine, pushed forward with levers the 
largest stones they could find, and tumbled them upon 
it. But the strength of the wood resisted their weight 
and violence, so that they fell to the ground without 
doing any hurt. Observing this, they poured down 
barrels of burning pitch and other combustible matter. 

But these likewise rolled along the roof without damage, 
and falling to the ground, were tlirust away from the 
works with forks and long poles. Meanwhile the sol- 
diers, under the protection of this gallery, were endea- 
vouring to undermine the enemy’s fortress ; the gallery 
itself was defended by the brick tower, whence the 
engines played without intermission, insomuch that the 
enemy, driven from their battlements, were at last 
obliged to abandon their defence. By degrees the tower 
being undermined, part of it fell down, and the rest was 
so shaken that it could not stand long. 

The Massilians, dismayed, and dreading the plunder 
and devastation of their city, came out in the habit of 
supplicants, and besought the compassion of the army 
and generals, earnestly requesting that all farther opera- 
tions should be suspended till Csesar’s arrival. They 
told them, “ That, their tower being destroyed, they 
were sensible the city could hold out no longer : and 
therefore meant not to defend it. That in the mean- 
time, no prejudice could arise to the besiegers from a 
short respite, because, if they refused to submit upon 
Caesar’s coming, he would have it in his power to treat 
them as he pleased.” THey added, “ that, if the whole 
tower should be broken down, it would be impossible 
to hinder the soldiers from yielding Ho the desire of 
plunder, by breaking into and pillaging the town.” Cm- 
sar had earne^ly recomn^ded to Trebonius, by letter. 
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rear or to prcvent^ if possible, the city’s being taken by storm, 

’^ 704 . lest the soldiers, irritated by its obstinate resistance, 
should put all the youth to the sword, which they 
threatened to do. The request of the Massilians was 

•‘’’p* therefore complied with, though the soldiers murmured 
at the delay of a conquest which they looked upon as 
easy and certain. 

But the Massilians were insincere, and aimed at no- 
thing in all this, but to hnd a time and opportunity to 
deceive the Romans, and put in practice the perfidious 
design they had formed. For, after a few days, they 
suddenly sallied from the town, and, the wind being 
favourable, they set fire to the enemy’s works. The 
' flame, in a moment, spread itself on all sides, and the 
terras, the mantelets, the tortoise, and the tower, with 
its machines, were entirely consumed, before it was 
possible to discover whence the disaster arose. The 
Romans ran immediately to their arms, every one taking 
what came first to his hands ; and flew from the camp 
to their works, where they attacked the enemy with 
great fierceness ; but their ardour was checked by the 
arrows and darts poured in upon them from the town. 
The besieged, now secure under their walls, destroyed 
without difficulty the brick tower, and the gallery con- 
nected with it. Next day, being favoured by the same 
wind, they attacked, with still greater assurance, an- 
other tower and terras of the other attack. But Cae- 
sar’s lieutenant, grown wise by his late misfortune, had 
made all necessary preparations for their defence : so 
that the enemy, after losing many men, were obliged 
to retreat into the city without effecting their purpose. 

Trebonius immediately resolved to repair his loss, 
and he was warmly seconded by his soldiers, who were 
greatly provoked to see their credulity had been abused, 
and that they were the jest of a perfidious enemy. All, 
the wood in the neighbourhood of Marseilles had been 
already cut down : they were therefore obliged to raise 
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a terrass of a new kind, and such as history no where 
mentions before that time. They erected two walls of^ 
brick, each six feet thick, and of the same distance from — - — 
each other with those of the former terrass. Over these 
they laid a covering which was supported by beams laid 
across: and, to make it firm, they placed pillars under- 
neath between the walls. Hurdles, with brick and earth 
intermixed, served to make it proof against fire. The 
soldiers, thus sheltered over head, on the right and left 
by the walls, and before by mantelets, brought without 
danger the necessary materials for carrying on the works : 
and, by the eagerness with which they laboured, soon 
completed them ; leaving doors at convenient places, 
from which they might sally out upon occasion. 

The townsmen seeing that the Romans had repaired 
in a few days what they imagined must have cost them com. i.c. 
the labour of many months ; that there was no hope 
left either of deceiving them, or sallying out upon them 
with success ; that all the approaches to the city by land 
might in like manner be shut up by a wall and towers, 
so as to render it impossible for them to appear upon 
their battlements ; that they could neither discharge 
their javelins to any effect, nor make use of their en- 
gines, in which their principal hope lay; and that they 
were now reduced to the necessity of fighting upon 
equal terms ; they were forced to have recourse again 
to the same conditions of truce they had so ill deserved 
before ; and, on Caesar’s arrival, having no prospect of 
relief, they surrendered at discretion. Domitius, some 
days before, took the opportunity of a storm to sail out 
of the harbour with three vessels. They were chased 
by Brutus’s ships, which, kept constantly at anchor in 
the road, or before the port : and two of the three were 
obliged to return back, but that vvhich carried Do- 
mitius made its escape. Caesar spared the town, he 
says, moreen regard to its antiquity and reputation, 
than to any real merit it could plead. He obliged the 
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citizens, however, to deliver np their arms, machines, 
eTie ships of war, to surrender all the money in their 

* treasury, and to receive a garrison of two legions. The 

consol- rest of his army he sent into Italy, and he himself set 
out for Rome.' 

Caesar’s arms were not equally successful when con- 
ducted by his lieutenants. “ Fortune (says Florus) 
ventured to do something in Illyricum and Africa, 
against the absent general ; but it was as if she meant, 
by some dark, shades of adversity, to heighten the splen- 
dour of his own exploits.” We have but few particulars 
of what passed in Illyricum, Caesar’s account being lost. 
We may gather from the historians, particularly Florus, 
that Dolabella and Antonins were suddenly surrounded 
by a superior ii'nnbcr of men from Pompey’s fleets, 
commanded by M. Octavius and Scribonius Libo ; and 
that C. Antonins was obliged, for want of provisions, 
to surrender himself prisoner, with fifteen cohorts, in 
the island of Corcyra, off the coast of Dalmatia. An 
expression of Caesar informs us, that the loss of the 
army was occasioned by the perfidy of Pulcio, one of 
his officers. Some of tlie troops attempted to escape 
in small flat-bottomed boats ; but were stopped by a 
contrivance of the Cilician marines in Pompey’s fleet. 
These had formed nets made of twisted ropes and chains, 
and extended them from rock to rock under water. 
However, of three boats, two got off* by the working of 
the sea, but the third, filled with soldiers from a town 
oserao. heyond the Po, called Opitergium, could not be disen- 
gaged. It was surrounded on all sides : and the soldiers, 
after iiaving defended themselves for a whole day, chose, 
in the night, at the instigation of one of their officers, 
to turn their swords against one another, and mutually 
kill themselves to the last man, rather than surrender to 
the enemy. 

^ Poitipey, ant) tbo senate in bis damp, to reward. In some maiper, tlie of 

the town of Marseilles, gave the rights and privileges of a free cjtv lo Pbacicftiii 
Ionia, which was the mother-town of Marseilles. Die. 
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The cause of Caesar’s loss in Africa was the rashness 
of Curio. This commander, who had conceived the 
highest contempt for the troops headed by Attius Varus, — 
sailed from Sicily into Africa, with only two of the fou r cctnJul- 
legions, which had been put under his command by"’'"'^* 
Cassar, and 500 horse. Varus, after the loss of his 
cohorts at Auximum, had fled into Africa ; which he 
had governed some years before, after the expiration of 
his prajtorship. There, by his knowledge of the people 
and country, he levied two legions, and took the com- 
mand of the province with the consenf of the natives. 
Tubero, who had been named by tlie Pompeians to this 
command, arriving some time after with his fleet before 
Utica, was forbid tbe town and harbour : nor could he 
even obtain leave for his son to land, who was sick on 
board his fleet : and he was obliged to w’cigh anchor 
and return to Pompey. Curio, after two days and three 
nights’ sailing, landed at a place called Aquilaria, twenty- 
two miles distant from Clupea ; where L. Ceesar, the 
son, was waiting for him with ten galleys, which Varus 
had repaired at Utica and put under his command. But 
L. Caesar, terrified at the number of ships Curio brought 
with him, stood in for the coast ; where, running his 
galley on shore, he left her, and went by land to Adru- 
inetum, a town possessed by C. Considius Longus, with 
a garrison of one legion. To thi.s place likewise the 
rest of his fleet repaired. M. Rufus, the quaestor, who 
commanded for Curio twelve ships, towed the galley off 
the strand, and returned with the fleet to Curio. 

Curio ordei-ed, him to sail directly for Utica ; whither 
he followed with his land-army. After a march of t,wo 
days, he arrived at the river Bagradas, where he left C. 
Caninius Rebilus with tfie legions, and advanced before 
with the cavalry to take a view of the spot called the 
^ Consellan camp, because the first Scipio Africanus had 
.^ncamped^ there. Tbe -situation was judged to be very 
advantageous. It was a high rock jutting out into the 
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SOME steep and rough on both sides, but with an easy 
70*. descent where it fronts Utica. It lay little more than 

a mile from that town, in a direct line : but as there was 

MDiui- a fountain about half way, which overflowed the plain 
and formed a morass, it was necessary to take a compass 
of six miles in marching to Utica. When he had taken 
a view of this post, he went and examined Varus’s 
camp. 

It was covered by the town of Utica itself on one 
side, and on the other by a kind of theatre that stood 
without the w^ls : and, the works round this theatre 
taking up a great extent of ground, they rendered the 
approach to the camp extremely difficult. While he 
was taking his survey, he saw all tlie roads crowded with 
people, who were carrying their valuable effects into the 
city : and he detached his cavalry to plunder them. At 
the same time Varus ordered 6oo Numidian horse, with 
400 foot, to their assistance. The Numidians, unable 
to stand the first shock, retreated immediately to their 
camp with the loss of 120 men. Meanwhile the port 
of Utica was deserted by all the merchant-ships that 
were there to the number of 200, in obedience to a pro- 
clamation Curio had published, in which he threatened 
to treat them as enemies, if they did not instantly repair 
to the Cornelian camp. By this means the army was 
at once plentifully supplied with every commodity : and 
Curio, upon his return to the camp at Bagradas, was 
saluted imperator by the joint acclamations of the 
soldiers. 

Next day he led his army towards Utica, and en- 
camped not far from the town : but, before be had 
made his intrenchments, he was informed by some par- 
ties of horse stationed near the camp, that a powerful 
body of infantry and cavalry had been sent by Juba|,; 
king of Mauritania, to its succour, and were marching 
towards it. At the same time was seen a cloud of dust, . 
and soon after the enemy’s van was in view. This king 
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inherited from his father an affection for Pompey, and j^**!!*! 
he personally hated Curio, who, during his tribuneship, to*. 
had proposed a law to deprive him of his kingdom. 

Curio immediately sent the cavalry to sustain their first 
charge and keep them in play : and he hastened to form 
the legions in order of battle. The horse engaged ac- 
cording to his orders, and with such success, that, before 
the legions could be drawn up, the whole body of the 
king’s troops, which marched without order or appre- 
hension of danger, falling into confusion, betook them- 
selves to flight. The cavalry, wheeling nimbly along 
the shore, found means to escape with little loss into 
the town : but great numbers of the infantry were cut 
to pieces. 

The night following two centurions of the nation of 
the Marsi, with twenty-two soldiers, deserted from Cu- 
rio, and went over to Attius Varus. These men assured 
him, that the whole army was extremely averse to Curio, 
and would infallibly revolt, if he would but shew him- 
self, and come to a conference with them. Varus ac- 
cordingly drew out his legions the next day : Curio did 
the same : and both armies stood facing one another 
in order of battle, with a small valley between them. 

Sextus Quinctilius Varus, who had been made prisoner 
at Corfinium, where he performed the office of queestor 
to Domitius, and had been dismissed by Caesar, was 
now in Attius’s camp : and Curio had brought over the 
very same legions which had revolted from him and his 
general. He took occasion, from this circumstance, to 
try to debauch Curio’s army, and began with putting 
the soldiers in mind of their former oath to Domitius 
and to himself : he exhprted them not to bear arms 
against the old companions of their fortunes, who had 
shared with them all the hazards o^ the same siege; 
ntiir fight in defence of a party which could not call them 
but by the ignominious name of deserters.” To these 
considerations he added offers of a liberal recompense, 
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Ytarof if they would follow his fortune, and that of Attius. 
Curio’s soldiers returned no answer, nor made any de- 
claration of their sentiments: but an uncommon panic 
tSSui. spread itself suddenly among them, and the reflections 
•’’•p* which they communicated to one another served only 
to increase it. 

Curio summoned a council of war to deliberate on 
the proper remedies for this evil. Some of the officers 
proposed to attack at all hazards Varus’s camp, and 
deemed this the best expedient to free the soldiers of 
their alarms. “ It was better (they said) to trust to 
valour, and try the fortune of a battle, than to see 
themselves abandoned by their men, and delivered up 
to the barbarity of the enemy.” Others were for re- 
tiring during the night to the Cornelian camp, where 
they might at leisure cure the minds of the soldiers ; 
and whence, in case of a disaster, they could with more 
safety and ease retire into Sicily by the means and under 
the protection of their fleet. Curio was averse to both 
these measures ; the one, he thought, argued cowardice ; 
the other an unjustifiable temerity. “ With what hope 
(said he) can we attack a camp fortified by nature and 
art, and what advantage can we draw from an attempt 
whence we shall be obliged to retire with loss? Does 
not success always secure to a general the aflection of 
his troops, whereas ill fortune is always followed with 
contempt and hatred ? To change our camp would 
have the appearance of an ignominious flight, and might 
alienate from us the minds of the army: the dutiful 
ought not to know that we distrust them ; nor the dis- 
affected that we fear them, because our apprehensions 
would only augment the j^resumption of the one, and 
abate the zeal of the other. But if what is reported of 
the discontent of the army be true, which I am yet un- 
willing to believe, we ought, for that reason, rather to 
hide and dissemble our fears, than, by an unseasonable 
discovery of them, to add strength to the evil, and give 
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courage to the enemy. It is proposed to march away 
at midnight ; this would only furnish a fairer occasion ^ 7^ 
to the ill-affected to execute their purpose. For fear _1— ' 
and shame are powerful restraints by day, but night cn- 
tirely divests them of their force. In fine, I own that 
I am not so daring as to attack a camp without hopes of 
success ; nor so blinded by fear as to be at a loss what 
measures to pursue. It is my opinion that we ought 
to try every thing, rather than follow either of tliese 
schemes ; and I doubt not but, by your counsel, to fall 
upon some safe and honourable expedient, that will be 
attended witli success.'’ 

Then assembling the soldiers, he reminded them of 
the great obligations Cmsar hud to them : “ It was you 
that gave the example of submission at Corfinium, and 
all the municipal towns followed it ; it was you that 
obliged Pompey to quit Italy, without being forced to 
it by the loss of a battle. Can you therefore make any 
doubt but that he hates you, or that Cassar ranks you 
among his best friends; particularly, when you see he 
has committed my safety to your care, and intrusted 
you with the protection of Sicily and Africa, without 
which he cannot hold Italy? You are now in the pre- 
semfe of those who exhort you to abandon us ; and in- 
deed what can be more desirable to them, than at the 
same time to circumvent us, and fix upon you the stain 
of an infamous crime ?<• What worse opinion could an 
enraged enemy conceive of you, than to suppose you 
capable of betraying those who own themselves indebted 
to you for all their success ; and of throwing yourselves 
into the power of a party, who consider you as the au- 
thors of all their misfortunes ? Are you strangers to 
Cajsar's exploits in Spain ? He has defeated two armies, 
overcome two generals, and brought two provinces under 
subjection : and all this within forty 'days after he came 
in sight of the enemy. Is it likely that those, who with 
forces unbroken could not stand their ground, will be 
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R om’e resist, now that they have received such con- 

siderable losses? And will you, who followed Caesar 
before fortune declared in his favour, now return to 

eoiaiiu the vanquished, and lose the reward of your services ? 
They charge you with having abandoned and betrayed 
them, contrary to the faith of oaths ; but did you desert 
Domitius, or Doroitius his soldiers? Were you not 
ready to have endured the last extremities, whilst he 
privately endeavoured to escape ? Were you not be- 
trayed by him, and saved by Caesar’s mercy? And how 
can the oath any longer oblige you, when he to whom 
you swore, laying down the ensigns of his office and 
authority, became a private person, and surrendered 
himself a captive to another ? But perhaps, though 
you approve of Caesar’s cause, you dislike your general. 
I shall not insist on the obligations you have to me : 
they are much inferior to rny own desire and your de- 
serts ; but you are not ignorant that the rewards of 
military service come not till after the conclusion of the 
war, and, I believe, you little doubt what will be the 
issue of the present one. Yet why should I decline 
taking notice of the diligence I have used, the progress 
I have already made, and the good fortune that has hi- 
therto attended me ? Have I not landed my army safe 
in Africa without the loss of a single ship; dispersed the 
enemy's fleet ; worsted their cavalry ; forced 200 of 
their merchant-ships to quit the port of Utica and join 
me ; and reduced them to a situation where it is impos- 
sible for them to receive any supplies either by land or 
sea ? Can you think of deserting a cause headed by 
such leaders, and attended with such success, to return 
to those who ignominiously delivered up Corfinium, 
fled from Italy, surrendered Spain, and have already 
suffered such losses in this African war ? For my part, 
I desired no greater name than Caesar’s soldier ; you 
have thought fit to give me that of imperator ; which I 
am ready this moment to resign, if you repent of having 
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done me that honour. Give me attain my former name, y«»rof 
that it may not be said, that I was honoured, to be co- to*- 
vered afterward with greater ignominy.” ' 

This speech had its proper effect : the soldiers often 
interrupted him to express their grief at his suspecting 
their fidelity : and, when he retired, they all gathered 
round him, begging him to lead them to battle, and make 
a trial of their zeal and bravery. This behaviour of the 
troops entirely satisfied the officers, and, with the con- 
sent of them all, Curio determined to take the first oc- 
casion to engage the enemy. Accordingly, he drew out 
his men the next day, and Attius Varus did the same. 

The valley between the two armies, though not very 
large, was of difficult ascent : and each army waited till 
the other should venture to pass it, that they might en- 
gage with the greater advantage. At length all the ca- 
valry of Varus’s left wing, together with the light-armed 
foot, descended into it. Upon this, Curio immediately 
detached his horse, with two cohorts, to engage them : 
and the,, enemy, unable to sustain the first onset, re- 
turned with full speed to their main body ; leaving the 
light-armed foot behind, who were surrounded and cut 
to pieces in sight of Varus’s whole army. " In that instant 
Caninius Rebilus (one of Caesar’s lieutenants, who had 
distinguished himself in the Gallic war, and whom Curio 
had chosen for his counsellor on account of his military 
capacity) cried out to his general, “ Why do you delay 
seizing the favourable moment? You see the enemy is 
struck with terror.” Curio made no answer ; only he 
desired his soldiers to remember what they had promised 
the day before : and, advancing himself before the rest, 
commanded them to follow him. The ascent on the 
other side of the valley was so steep, that the foremost 
could not get up but with the assistance of those that 
came after. The' enemy, however, were so frightened 
with the rout and slaughter of their men, that they made 
no resistance : and, before a dart was thrown the whole 
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k’omb turned their backs, and fled to their camp, ima- 
J 3 ^c %8 themselves already surrounded by the victorious 

- — i cavalry. Of Varus’s army, about 6oo were killed ; and 
cousoi- 1000 were wounded at the gates of the camp, where 
**"*’■ the throng was so great, that many were crushed to 
death. Curio lost but one man, by name Fabius Pelig- 
nus, a centurion of the lowest rank in his army : as this 
man was pursuing the runaways, he called with a loud 
voice to Varus, who, hearing himself named several 
times, and taking him to be an officer of his own army, 
turned, and stood still, demanding who he was, and 
what he wanted. Fabius then aimed a blow at his 
shoulder, which was uncovered, and would have cer- 
tainly killed him, if he had not been immediately sur- 
rounded and put to death. 

Varus, seeing his army under the greatest consterna-' 
tion, an<l that many of the mcri had deserted the camp 
to take refuge in the town, brought all the rest at mid- 
night within llie walls : and Curio the next day began a 
line of circunvvallation, resolving to lay siege,' to the 
place. Utica was filled with a great number of inhabit- 
ants, whom a long peace had rendered quite unfit for 
war, and, having formerly received many favours from 
Caesar, stood well-affected to his cause. The magistrates 
were so terrified with the bad success they had met 
with, that they talked openly of surrendering ; and 
begged of Varus not to ruin them with his obstinacy. 
But messengers from king Juba, who came while this 
affiiir was in agitation, made them alter their resolution. 
They brought the news that the king was himself 
coming to their assistance, at the head of a numerous 
army, and would soon appear. ^ Curio received the same 
intelligence: but for some time, through too great a 
confidetice in his good fortune, would give no credit to 
it. The news of Caesar’s success in Spain being now 
publicly known in Africa, he could not be persuaded 
that Juba would dare to attempt any thing against him. 
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But, being at last convinced by repeated accounts, that 
the king with all his forces was already arrived within 704. 
twenty-five miles of Utica, he quitted his works, and ' 
retired to the Cornelian camp. It was conveniently Mu'ai- 
placed near the sea, was well fortified by art and nature, 
was plentifully stored with water and salt, and the coun- 
try around was covered with trees, and abounded with 
corn : here, therefore, be resolved to wait the arrival of 
the forces which he had left in Sicily. 

Curio, however, did not long abide by this jirudent 
resolution : some deserters bringing him an account 
that Juba had been obliged to return home to defend 
the borders of his kingdom, and compose the broils 
among the Leptitani, and had only .sent forward Sahara 
with a few troops ; he too liastily gave credit to this 
report ; and, hurried away by his natural impetuosity, 
determined to inarch toward.s the enemy. He sent, in 
the beginning of the night, all his cavalry towards their 
camp, which was upon the river Bagradas : and he him- 
self marched with the rest of the forces about three in 
the morning, leaving only five cohorts (o guard his bag- 
gage. After a march of .six miles he was met by his 
cavalry, who, having travelled all the night, had sur- 
prised Sahara’s camp, killed a great number of his men, 
and made .some prisoners. Curio a.sked the.se, who 
Commanded at Bagradas? They answered, Sabiira. 
Upon this, without making any farther inquiries, he 
turned to the soldiers next to him, and said, “ Do you 
not see that the report of the prisoners corresponds 
exactly with the intelligence given by the deserters ? 

Juba is not with the army. It must consist but of a 
few troops, since they )yere not able to withstand the 
charge of a small body of horse. Let us hasten then to 
obtain victory, booty, and glory.” ,The ardour of the 
army was equal to that of their general. On they 
tnarched precipitately, that they might come as soon as 
possible upon a frighted enemy. The horse were or- 
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Ko ME follow, but, fatigued with their late march, they 

T04. halted, some in one place and some in another. Juba 

- I . ' ■ was only six miles behind Sabura, and, having notice 

wnsui. of the last night’s engagement, he detached to his as- 
sistaiice 2000 Spanish and Gallic horse, of his ordinary 
guard, with that part of the infantry on which he chiefly 
relied. He followed leisurely with the rest of the 
troops, and about forty elephants ; suspecting that Curio 
had sent his cavalry before, and was not far off with 
his army. Sabura, having drawn up his horse and foot, 
ordered them to give ground upon the enemy’s attack. 
Curio, deceived by this behaviour, and not doubting but 
the enemy were preparing to fly, drew his army down 
into the plain from the higher ground. At length, 
having advanced a considerable way, he halted to give 
his men breath, who had now marched upwards of six- 
teen miles. That moment Sabura sounded the charge, 
led on his men in order of battle, and went from rank 
to rank to animate them ; but he suffered the cavalry 
only to come to blows, keeping the infantry at a small 
distance, but in good order. Curio was not wanting on 
his part ; he exhorted his men to place all their hopes 
in their valour : nor did the foot, though wearied with 
their march, or the cavalry, though few in number, and 
exhausted with the duty they had already done, betray 
any symptoms of fear. Of the latter there were only 
200, the rest having halted by the way; yet wherever 
they charged, they obliged the enemy to give ground : 
but their horses were so tired that they could not pur- 
sue them far. On the other side the Numidian cavalry 
began to surround the Roman army, and to gall them 
in the rear. Whenever the cohprts issued out to charge 
them, the Numidians, being fresh, avoided the attack 
by their nimbleness, and, immediately returning, got 
behind the Romans, and cut them oft' from the army. 
Thus it was equally dangerous for them to keep their 
ground, or to advance to battle. Sabura’s forces in- 
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creased continually by the reinforcements sent by Juba; 
Curio’s, disabled by fatigue, and surrounded on all sides, 
had no place of safety to which they could retire or carry — 
their wounded. Sensible of their extreme distress, they ,01.501 
began to give themselves up to despair. Curio, perceiv- 
ing the soldiers were in so great a consternation, as 
neither to give ear to his commands nor entreaties, gave 
orders, as the last resource, that they should endeavour 
to gain the neighbouring hills : but these were already 
possessed by Sabura's cavalry. Some of the Romans 
attempting to escape by flight, were killed by the 
enemy’s horse : others, seeing it useless to make any 
efforts to save their lives, threw themselves upon the 
ground. While affairs were in this desperate condition, 

Cn. Domitius, commander of the cavalry, having only 
a few of his followers left, advised Curio to save himself 
by retreating to the camp, and promised not to forsake 
him. But Curio could not think of surviving the loss 
of his army ; and continued fighting bravely till he was 
killed : a few of the cavalry escaped : and those of them 
who had stayed behind to refresh themselves, perceiving 
at a distance the rout of the army, retired with preci- 
pitation to the camp. Every man of the infantry was 
cut to pieces. 

When the total overthrow and destruction of the 
army was known in the camp, M. Rufus, the quaestor 
who commanded there, entreated his men not to lose 
their courage. They insisted however, to be trans- 
ported to Sicily; and he ordered the masters of the ships 
to have them in readiness at night along the shore. But 
such was the general consternation, that some cried out 
that Juba was arrived with his troops: others that Varus 
approached with his legidns, the dust of whose march 
-they pretended to discern : and many declared that the 
enemy’s fleet would be upon them in ab instant. Con- 
founded by their fears, they consulted every man his 
own preservation. Those who had embarked hoisted 
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Ywrof sail irnmediatelv. and their flight drew the transports 

Ji. O M l?i ^ ^ ^ 

7ot. after them. A few only of the boats would obey Rufus’s 
orders : but the .strand was so crowded, and every one so 
Mosul, eager to get on board before the rest, that some of these 
ship, vessels were sunk, and otlicrs were afraid to come 
nearer the shore. It thus lia[)!;encd that a small num- 
ber of soldiers only got safe to Sicily. Those who re- 
mained, having sent their centurions that night as depu- 
ties to Yarns, surrendered. These Juba claimed as his 
property the next day, commanded the greatest part to 
be put to the sword, and sent the rest into Numidia. 
In vain did Varus intercede for them, and complain of 
this breach of faith : he durst not make any resistance. 
The haughty king made his entrance into the city at- 
tended by a great number of senators: and, after regu- - 
lating every thing according to his pleasure, returned 
triumphant with all Ihs forces into his own kingdom. 


CHAP. VI. 

'CtEsar is created dictator : he relarn*! to Rome, where he liold.s the assembly for 
the election of magistrates, nml settles the atl'.iirs of the city. He follows Poni- 
pey into Greece, 'j’hi* distuihances raised bv C^odins and Milo are quieted. The 
fanious cuiiipaij^n between (':csar and I’iiinpey heloie iJyrrhaohium and in Thes- 
Sfdy. The halllc of Phai^ulia. Porapey^s flqjhl and death. The dispersion of 
hi.s followers. 

M. JEmieius Lepidus, to whose care, as preetor, Cae- 
sar had committed the government of the city in his ab- 
sence, obtained, after the reduction of Pompey’s army 
in Spain, an ordinance of the people for creating a dic- 
tator ; and, pursuant to it, he named Cae-sar to that 
office.** Caesar received the new.s of his election on his 
arrival at Mar^illes, but die} not immediately set out 
8a.«.in for Rome. He spent the remainder of the year in 
tw.n.o. north of Italy, to strengthen his army^ 

and give directions for the security of the provinces 

“ Some as the SyrO'l\'Jaccdouians, reckoned from this epocha ihe jears of 

'tho Caesars, or Roman emperors. See Usher’s Annals, ad an. S95d. 
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which he was about to leave. It was in this interval aoME 
that the’ ninth legion mutinied at Placentia, and de- „.c^. 
manded its dismission. This was the first event of 
kind that had ever befallen him. They said that they 
were worn out by labour, and deservetl to h.'ive at last 
some rest : but their discontent proceeded from Cassar’s 
conduct since the commencement of the civil war, and 
particularly at the siege of Marseilles, where, notwith- 
standing the perfidicus behaviour of the inhabitants, 
and the many provocations they had given him, he 
would not suffer them to be plundered. He brought 
this legion back to its duty, not by any mean com- 
pliance, but by his authority and resolution. After 
reproaching them with their ingratitude and folly, he 
told them, “ that he had no occasion for their service, 
and that he should never want soldiers to share his 
prosperity and triumphs: and that, before he disbanded 
them, he would punish their crime, and order them to 
be decimated.” These words broke the spirit of the 
mutineers : they threw themselves at his feet, and 
begged for pardon : and ail their officers interceded for 
them. Cassar was for some time inexorable ; but at 
last, abating of his severity, he ordered them to deliver 
up to him 120 of the most guilty ; of these twenty 
were appointed by lot for execution ; and tlie officers 
managed it so that the lots fell on the most insolent. 

After this execution the soldiers were obliged to renew 
their entreaties for leave to continue in his service. 

On liis arrival at Rome, he held the comitia for the Cfts. de 
election of magistrates, and was hiin«clf appointed con- com ?.'il 
sul with P. Servilius Isauricus. Of the praetors, the 
most remarkable were C. Trebonins, whom Caesar ap- 
pointed praetor of the city, and M.'tlJaelius, who had 
the department of foreign affairs. It was the universal 
belief, and the wish of many in Caesar s party, that there 
would be a general abolition of all debts. In conse- 
quence of this, the public credit was at a stand over all 
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v«i of Italy, every one refusing to pay what he owed. But 
^ Cajsar put an end to this uncertainty, by decreeing that 
B.C.48. arbiters should be appointed to make an estimate of the 
^nsuu possessions of all debtors, and to convey them in pay- 
•hip. inent to their creditors, at the price they bore before the 
war. Suetonius adds, that he allowed the debtors to 
deduct from the principal what they had paid for inte- 
rest. Dio Cassius says, that the creditors lost by this 
regulation a fourth of their due : and that, as many 
were suspected of concealing great sums of money, an 
ordinance was published, forbidding any body to keep 
484/. above 6o,000 sesterces. This extraordinary ordinance 
has no other voucher besides Dio. 

Many of those who had been tried and condemned 
for bribery, while Pompey kept his legions in the city, 
resorted to him in the beginning of the war ; and, that 
he might not be charged with ingratitude towards these 
men, nor accused of invading the prerogatives of the 
people, he now caused them to be restored in a legal 
manner by a law propounded to the people by the prae- 
tors and tribunes. The pretext was, that they had been 
condemned at a time when Pompey had influenced the 
judges. Milo, alone, seems to have been excepted from 
this general amnesty : he had made, perhaps, no ad- 
vances to gain Caesar’s favour ; who might have, be- 
sides, many other reasons to be dissatisHed with the 
enemy and murderer of his friend Clodius: he restored, 
at the same time, the sons of the proscribed to the, rights 
of Roman citizens, from which they had been hitherto 
excluded by the cruelty of Sylla, and the injustice of the 
aristocratic faction. Having made these regulations, and . 
celebrated the Latin festivals, he abdicated the dictator- 
ship, after, holding it but eleven days, and immediately 
set out for Brundusium, where he arrived before the end 
of December: and, on the 1st of January,® he entered 
upon his office of consul in that city. 

* Th« llih of October, according to Usher ; hot, reellj, the S5lh of Norember. 
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C. Julius C.iisAR, II. } Consuls 

P. SekviLIUS VatIA ISAUKICUS, i ' 

B.C.47. 

Pompey, having had a whole year to make his pre- 
parations, undisturbed by wars, , and free from the in- 
terruptions of an enemy, had gathered a mighty fleet 
from Asia, the Cyclades, Corcyra, Athens, Pontus, Bithy- 
nia, Syria, ■ Cilicia, Phoenicia, and Egypt : to all which 
places he had sent orders for the building of ships upon 
the first breaking out of the civil war ; being persuaded, 
that he who was master of the sea, would certainly be 
superior also at land/ and he had exacted great sumsc.j^’ J« 
of money from the people of Asia and Syria, from the 
kings, tetrarchs, dynasties, and free states of Achaia, 
and from all the corporations of the provinces subject 
to his command. He had got together nine legions of 
Roman citizens ; five he had brought with him from 
Italy; one had been sent him from Sicily, consisting 
wholly of veterans, and called Gemella, because com- 
posed of two ; another, partly from Crete, and partly 
from Macedonia, of veteran soldiers likewise; who 
having been disbanded by former generals, had settled 
in those parts ; and two more from Asia, levied there by 
Lentulus. Besides all these, he had troops from Thes- 
saly, Boeotia, Achaia, and Epirus : which, together with 
the soldiers of C. Antonius, who had been obliged to 
surrender in Illyricum, he distributed among the legions 
by way of recruits. He expected also two legions which 
Scipio commanded in Syria. He had 3000 archers from 
Crete, Lacedemon, Pontus, and other provinces ; six 
cohorts of slingers, and two of mercenaries. His cavalry 
amounted to 7000 ; 600 of which came to him from 
Galatia, under Deiotarus ; 500 from Cappadocia, under 
Ariobarzanes ; the like number from Thrace, sent by 
Cotus, under th6 command of his son Sadalis ; 200 

Potnpeu omne consilium TheiDistocleom est; existimat enitn, qtii mare teneat 
earn necesse reram potiri.” Ad Att. tO. 8. ‘ * 

VOL. V. 2 M 
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a om“f Macedonia, under Rascipolis, an officer of distinc- 
^ w. tion ; 500 from Alexandria, consisting of Gauls and 
Germans, left there by Gabinius to serve as a guard to 
king Ptolemy, and now brought over by young Pompey 
in his fleet, together with 800 of his own domestics : 
Castor and Donilaus furnished him with 300 ; the first 
of these came himself in person, the second sent his 
son ; and 200, most of them archers, were sent by 
Antioch us Comagenus, who lay under the greatest obli- 
gations to Pompey. He had likewise a great number 
of Dardanians and Bessians, with others from Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, and the adjoining states, who com- 
pleted his cavalry, and were partly volunteers, and partly 
mercenaries. To subsist this mighty army, he had 
taken care to amass vast quantities of corn from Thes- 
saly, Asia, Egypt, Crete, Cyrene, and other countries; 
and he resolved to quarter his troops during the winter 
at Dyrrhachium, Apollonia, and the other maritime 
towns, to prevent Caesar’s passing the sea ; for which 
reason, he ordered also his fleet to cruise perpetually 
along the coasts. Young Pompey commanded the 
Egyptian squadron ; D. Laelius and C. Triarius, the 
Asiatic; C. Cassius, the Syrian; C. Marcellus and C. 
•Coponius, the Rhodian ; and Scribonius Libo and M. 
Octavius, the Liburnian and Achaian ; but the chief 
authority was given to M. Bibulus, who was high- 
jiicut. admiral. Plutarch tells us that Pompey had at first 
destined Cato to this important command, and had even 
made him a promise of it ; but that he afterward 
changed his mind, lest that rigid republican, vested with 
so much power, should become troublesome to him 
after the defeat of Ceesar, and compel him to disband 
his soldiers, in order to restore the liberty of the com- 
monwealth. 

A Before the end of the year, while Caesar was holding 
Di" Lu. the assemblies of the people in Rome for the election of 
**"'''* magistrates, the consuls assembled at Thessalonioa all 
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the senators who had followed Pompcy, to the number veur or 
of 200. There, after consecrating a place with augural to*. 
ceremonies, the}' declared themselves the true Roman ® 
senate; and enacted, that all those who were thcn^,'*„,. 
consuls, praetors, and quaestors, should retain their au- 
thority, and continue in the exercise of their several 
offices, under the names of proconsuls, propraetors, and 
proquaestors. Pompey they declared generalissimo of 
the republic : and honours and thanks were decreed to 
the kings and nations who favoured their cause ; and, 
in particular, young Ptolemy, king of Egypt, was con- 
firmed in the possession of his crown, in exclusion of 
his sister, the famous Cleopatra, though she had an un- 
doubted title by the will of Ptolemy Auletes, their com- 
mon father, who had left the succession to his eldest son 
and eldest daughter jointly. 

Caesar found at Brundusium twelve legions, and all de 
his cavalry : but his legions were far from being com- comol V. 
plete. They had been considerably weakened by the 
Gallic war, by their long march from Spain, and by a 
general sickness, which had lately prevailed among them, 
during the autumn in the unhcalthful climate of Apulia. 

Yet, the want of ships alone hindered him, he says, from 
putting a speedy end to the war. For, notwithstanding 
his orders to build and assemble as many ships as pos- 
sible, he had scarcely a sufficient number to embark 
20,000 men ; who, in the present state of his army, 
formed seven legions and 600 horse. On his arrival 
at Brundusium, he harangued his troops, and told them, 

that, as they were now upon the point of seeing an 
end of all their toils and dangers, they should make no 
difficulty to leave their^ servants and baggage in Italy, 
in order that they might embark with less confusion, 
and in greater numbers ; placing all their hopes in vic- 
tory, and in the generosity of their general.” The 
whole army having loudly testified their assent, he em- 
barked with seven legions on the 4th of January, and 

2 M 2 
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arrived the next day at the Ceraunian mountains, on 

liOMo ^ ^ ^ 

b’c *47 coast of Epirius ; where, having found a tolerable 

harbour, he landed his troops at a place called Phar- 

cot»ui. salus. Lucretius Vespillo and Minutius Rufus were 
then at Oricum, with eighteen Asiatic ships ; and Bibu- 
lus had 110 at Corcyra; but the first durst not hazard 
an engagement, though Caosar had for his convoy no 
more than ten galleys, only four of which had decks ; 
and Bibulus had not time to assemble his men and get 
his ships in order. For no account of Caesar’s approach 
had reached these parts, till his fleet was seen from the 
continent. Cmsar sent the fleet back the same night 
to Brundusium to bring over the rest of his forces. Fu- 
sius Calenus had the charge of this expedition, with 
orders to use the utmost dispatch ; but, setting sail too 
late, he lost the benefit of the wind, and fell in with the 
enemy. For Bibulus, hearing 'at Corcyra of Caesar’s 
arrival, forthwith put to sea, in hopes of intercepting 
some of the transports; and, meeting the fleet as it 
returned empty, took about thirty ships, which he burnt, 
with all that were on board. He imagined, by this ex- 
ample, to deter the rest of the troops from attempting 
the passage.® He then stationed his fleet along the coast 
from Salona to Oricum, and remained himself on 
board, notwithstanding the rigour of the season ; de- 
clining no fatigue nor danger, so that he might intercept 
Caesar’s supplies. 

Caesar, following the plan he had at first adopted, sent 
Vibullius Rufus (the same he had made prisoner at Cor- 
finium, and afterward in Spain) to Pompey to treat of 
peace. He thought this man the properest person he 
could employ, as he had been tyvice indebted to him for 
bis life, and was also much esteemed by Pompey, whom 

B ipiutorch in 'Pomp. telU nsy that in a ooonoil of war, in which Calo presided, a 
decree was passed, that no Roman citizen should be put to death hat in battle, and 
that they shoold not plunder any city which was subject to the Roman empire ; and 
that sooh moderation gained the afleotione of all people to Pompey's cause. Cmaar 
tbiloared this rule, notwithstanding the greatest provocations ; bat, on Pompey 
si(te, Cato's decree was very little regarded, and 1 doubt whether it was ever made. 
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he had served with great zeal and fidelity in the quality 
of chief engineer. He was commissioned to represent ^ 
to Pompey, “ that it was now time to put an end to 
their quarrel, and not obstinately expose themselves any ^^* 1 - 
more to the precarious events of fortune : that the losses 
they had already sustained ought to fill them with just 
apprehensions of the future : that Pompey had been 
forced to abandon Italy, had lost Sicily and Sardinia, the 
two Spains, with about 1 30 cohorts of Homan citizens. 

That he himself had been a considerable sufferer by the 
death of Curio, the destruction of the African army, and 
the surrender of his forces under C. Antonius at Cor- 
cyra. That it was therefore incumbent on them to shew 
some regard to the sinking state of the commonwealth, 
and that the present moment was the most favourable ; 
because, not having yet tried one another’s strength, and 
considering themselves as equals, there was the more 
likelihood of their coming to an agreement, upon mo- 
derate terms : whereas, if one of them once got the least 
advantage, he would exact every thing from the other, 
and give up nothing himself. That, as hitherto they had 
been unable to settle the conditions of peace, they ought 
to refer them to the senate and people of Rome; and, 
in the mean time, both swear to disband their armies in 
three days’ time. That a proposition of this nature 
should be equally agreeable to all ; since the two com- 
manders, divested of their strength, would find them- 
selves under a necessity of submitting to the decree of 
the senate and people. In fine, that, to give Pompey a 
proof of his readiness to perform these proposals, he 
would give immediate orders for the discharge of all his 
forces, both in garrison and in the field.” Vibullius, 
having received these instructions, hastened to Pompey’s 
camp with all diligence, frequently changing horses, and 
posting day and night ; but he was' more solicitous to 
give him early notice of Caesar’s arrival, and the condi- 
tion of his army, than to execute the commission he was 
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charged with. Pompey was in Candilvia, on his way 
through Macedonia, to his winter-quarters at Apollonia 
and Dyrrhachium : and, surprised and disturbed at news 
so unexpected, he hastened his march, that he might 
prevent the loss of the sea-coastg. 

Caesar, the very day he landed, brought his troops be- 
fore Oricum, where L. Torquatus attempted to defend 
himself with a garrison of Greeks, called Parthinians ; 
but they refusing to fight against the consul of Rome, 
and the inhabitants being entirely in the same senti- 
ments, he surrendered. Thence Caesar marched to 
Apollonia, whose citizens being also well affected towards 
him, L. Staberius, who commanded for Pompey, pri- 
vately left the place : and the inhabitants sent their de- 
puties to him, a id received him into the town. The 
Bullidenses, Amantiani, with the neighbouring nations, 
and all Epirus, followed their example, and sent ambas- 
sadors to Caesar to receive his commands. This rapid 
progress made Pompey march day and night to reach 
Dyrrhachium : and, when he drew near to that place, a 
false report, that Caesar was not far oft) threw the whole 
army into such consternation, that many abandoned 
their colours and arms, and the march in general was 
continued in so disorderly a manner, that it had all 
the appearance of a precipitate flight. They had not 
even recovered their consternation when they had 
reached Dyrrhachium, and were about to intrench them- 
selves under its walls : which Labienus perceiving, he 
advanced, in the sight of all the soldiers, and solemnly 
swore never to abandon his general, but to share what- 
ever fortune should befal him. All the other officers, 
and the whole army, took the §ame oath. Caesar, find- 
ing that he was prevented in his design upon Dyrrha- 
chium, pursued his march more leisurely, and encamped 
on the river Apsus, in the territory of the Apollonians, 
that he might be able to protect the possessions of a 
stale, which had declared warmly in his fov'our. Here 
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he resolved to wait the arrival of the rest of his troops. 

• 1 I ROMS 

Pompey did the like ; and, having encamped on the 

other side of the same river, assembled there all his >’ 

legions and auxiliaries. consul- 

Salona, a town in Dalmatia, where Spalatro, now 
stands, sustained a memorable siege about this time 
against M. Octavius, admiral of the Liburnian and 
Achaian fleets under Bibulus. It was built upon a hill, 
and advantageously situated for defence ; but, as the for- 
tifications were very inconsiderable, the Roman citizens 
residing there immediately surrounded the place with 
wooden towers ; and, finding themselves too few to re- 
sist the attacks of the enemy, after many of them had 
been killed or disabled, they, in their last extremity, gave 
arms and liberty to their slaves, and the women gave 
their hair to make cords for the engines. Octavius, to 
conquer their obstinacy, blocked up the town on all 
sides with five different camps, resolving to harass them 
with continual attacks. Tlie brave Salonians dreaded 
nothing but the want of corn ; and, on CSesar’s arrival 
on the coast of Epirus, they sent to him to beg a supply. 

The siege had continued for some time ; and, the be- 
siegers not keeping a strict watch, they all sallied out at 
mid-day, leaving, for a show, their wives and children on 
the walls, and attacked the nearest quarters of Octavius. 
Having forced these, they ran to the next, and so suc- 
cessively to all the five camps ; and, driving the enemy 
with great slaughter from every post, they compelled 
them to take refiige in their ships. Octavius, as winter 
approached, and his loss had been considerable, retired to 
Dyrrhachium, and joined Pompey. 

Galen us was charged, as we have related above, to can. d* 
bring over to Brundusium the rest of the forces ; and, com.*^'.V 
having embarked according to his instructions, he put to 
sea : but he had not sailed very fdr, when he met with 
an advice-boat from Caesar, informing him, that every 
part of the coast was guarded, and he returned back into 
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Yt», of the harbour. One ship, which was not under his com- 
w. ' mand, continued its route, and fell in at Oricum with 

-1.1-' the fleet of Bibulus, who put all on board to death, not 
sparing, even. the freedmen, children, or slaves. The 
troops under Calenus, had it not been for Cassar’s dis« 
patches, would have met with the same fate. If Bibulus 
thus deprived Cassar of all supplies by sea, he was in like 
manner greatly incommoded by Caesar at land : who, 
having disposed parties all along the coast, hindered him 
from getting either water or wood, or any thing else, 
except from the island of Corcyra ; and, by this means, 
he was sometimes reduced to great difficulties. Not- 
withstanding therefore his high spirit, he condescended 
to let Libo enter upon parley with two of Caesar’s lieute- 
nants, M. Acilius and Statius Murcus, who guarded 
Oricum, and the sea-coasts : and these, believing the 
proposals made to them to be serious, did not scruple to 
grant a truce. 

Caesar was then at Buthrotum, a town over-against 
Corcyra, whither he had gone with one legion to reduce 
some of the more distant states, and to get a supply of 
corn. Upon the first information of this transaction, he 
hastened back to Oricum, and invited Libo and Bibulus 
to a conference. Libo appeared, and made the following 
apology and declaration on the part of Bibulus ; " That, 
being naturally hasty, and bearing a personal grudge to 
Caisar, contracted during the time of his qusestorship 
and sedileship, he had declined the interview, lest his pre- 
sence might be an obstacle to the success of so desirable 
a design. That Pompey was and ever had been inclined 
to lay down his arms, and terminate their differences by 
an accommodation ; but, as yct,^had not sent him suffi- 
cient powers to treat ; which, however, he doubted not 
soon to receive, as the council or senate had intrusted 
him with the whole administration of the war. That if 
Ceesar, therefore, would make known his demands, they 
would be sent to Pom|)ey, who would soon come to a re- 
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solution upon the matter : and, in the meantime, he de- Y«rof 
sired that the truce might continue, and both parties 7os. 
abstain from acts of hostility, till an answer could be 
obtained.” Caesar, on his side, “ demanded leave to send 
ambassadors to Pompey, and required that Libo and 
Bibulus would answer for their return, or undertake to 
convey them in safety. With regard to the truce, he 
said, that such were the present circumstances of the 
war, that their fleet kept back his supplies and trans- 
ports, and his forces deprived them of all access to the 
shore and other conveniences. That, if they expected 
any abatement on his part, they must likewise abate in 
their constant guard at sea along the coast ; and that, 
while they persisted in their vigilance, he would not remit 
his attention and watchfulness. He added, however, 
that though they could not agree on this point, the treaty 
might still proceed.” Libo decline dreceiving Cmsar’s 
ambassadors, or answering for their safe return, and 
chose to refer the whole matter to Pompey ; yet insisted 
on the truce, which Csesar constantly rejected ; perceiv- 
ing, that his only aim was to extricate the fleet from its 
present distress. Bibulus soon after died on ship-board : 
he had contracted a dangerous illness by cold and per- 
petual fatigue ; and, as he could not have proper assist- 
ance at sea, and would not be prevailed upon to quit his 
post, he sunk under the violence of his distemper. No- 
body succeeded him as admiral : each squadron was go- 
verned independently of the rest by its particular com- 
mander, under the general direction ofPompey. 

Vibullius at last thought proper to deliver to Pompey, 
in the presence of Libo, L. Lucceius, and Theophanes, 
his most intimate counsellors, the commission he had 
from Caesar. But scarce had he begun to sjjeak, when 
Pompey interrupted him, and ordered him to proceed no 
farther : “ What (said he) is my life and country to me, 
if I shall seem to be beholden for them to Caesar ? And 
will it be believed that I am not indebted to him for 
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Year of theiEij if h« by an accommodation restores me to Italy ?’’ 

*7^ Caesar affirms that this speech of Pompey was reported 
to him after the conclusion of the war by those that were 

c^wi- present. He assures us also, that notwithstanding Vi- 

•'•‘p* bullius brought him no answer back to his message, and 
Libo refused to conduct his ambassadors to Pompey, yet 
he tried every other method to obtain peace. As the 
two camps were separated only by the river Apsus, the 
soldiers had frequent discourse among themselves, and 
committed no acts of hostility on these occasions. Cae- 
sar laid hold on this circumstance, and ordered Vatinius 
to address himself to the officers and soldiers, and demand 
publicly and frequently, in the most serious and earnest 
manner, “whether it might not be permitted to citizens 
to send deputies to their fellow-citizens to treat about 
peace : that this was never denied even to fugitives and 
robbers, and ought much less to be opposed, when the 
design was to prevent a civil war, and the effusion of Ro- 
man blood." He was heard with great silence by both 
armies, and received this answer ; “ That Varro would 
next day appear at an interview ; whither Csesar’s deputies 
might come in perfect security, and make known their 
demands.” The hour of meeting was likewise settled ; 
and multitudes flocked to the place, elated with the 
highest expectations. Labienus, advancing from the 
crowd, began in a low voice to confer with Vatinius, as if 
to adjust the articles of the treaty : but their discourse 
was soon interrupted by a flight of darts which came 
pouring in upon all sides. Vatinius escaped unhurt, by 
means of the soldiers, who ran to cover him with their 
shields ; but Cornelius Balbus, L. Photius, L. Tiburtus, 
centurions, and some private men, were wounded. The 
brutal Labienus, then raising fiis voice, cried out aloud : 
** Leave off prating any more of peace : for none you 
shall have, till you have brought us Caesar’s head.” 
This declaration, so extraordinary, is of a piece with the 
whole behaviour of that deserter, and corresponds also 
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very well with the haughty and cruel conduct of ^hej^y' 
whole party. 

While the two rival generals lay during the winter on — 
each side of the river Apsus, great commotions were comui. 
raised in Rome and in some parts of Italy by M. Coelius 
and the famous Milo. The first, who was prmtor at 
Rome for foreign aftairs, having met with some disap- 
pointments ; or disobliged because Caesar had given the 
more important charge of the city to his colleague C. 
Trebonius or not relishing the law Caesar had made in 
regard to the debtors, which might not answer his views ; 
he engaged in the most rash and unjustifiable attempts. 

He had the boldness to undertake the cause of the debt- 
ors, and, on his entrance into office, ordered his tribunal 
to be fixed ncarthat of Trebonius, declaring that hewould 
receive the complaints of such as should appeal to him, 
in regard to the estimation of estates, and payments made 
in consequence of Caesar’s late regulation. But the law 
itself was so just, and Trebonius’s judgments so mode- 
rate, that no pretence of appeal could be found. This 
magistrate admitted of every reasonable plea, taking into 
consideration the poverty of the debtors, their personal 
losses, the hardness of the times, and the difficulty of 
bringing their effects to sale: and no one was so divested 
of honesty and shame, as to own themselves in debt, and 
yet pretend to keep their estates entire. Thus this first 
attempt of Coelius proved unsuccessful. His whole se- 
verity, therefore, was pointed now against those to whom 
the inheritances of the debtors were adjudged : and, 
having once embarked in the affair, that he might not 
seem to have engaged himself to no purpose in an unjus- 
tifiable cause, he proposed a law by which he allowed the 
debtors six years for the discharge of their debts, which 
they were to clear at equal payments without interest.'’ 

V •’ ^ 

"This place in Caesar is corrupted, and the commentators can make nothing of it. 

The sense above is according to Manulius’s inteipretation. Others say that Gw- 
lias’s law gave the debtors three years to acquit themselves, in six payments, one every 
fix months ; others, that it allowed but eighteen monliis, or one year and mx 
months. 
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B c”V unanimously the project ; nor was it received 

— ' by the people with the favour he expected: and he 
coMui- dropped the aflair. This disappointment only served to 
render him more furious : and now, determined to keep 
no measures, he proposed two other laws, which he fore- 
saw would more ^ectually inflame the people ; the one 
“ to exempt all the tenants of Rome from paying rent 
the other, for a general abolition of debts.” These 
laws took with the multitude ; and Coelius at their head 
attacked Trebonius in his tribunal, drove him thence, 
and wounded some persons about him. The consul 
Servilius complained to the senate of his riotous beha- 
viour, and Coelius, by a decree of the house, was inter- 
dicted the functions of his charge. In virtue of this de- 
cree the bills of his laws were torn down, admittance was 
refused him into the senate, his chair of office was broke, 
and he himself was driven from his tribunal, whence he 
was going to harangue the people. It was doubtless in 
these circumstances that he wrote the following letter to 
Cicero, which 1 insert, because it clearly indicates the 
character of the man. ' 

M. CmUCS TO CICERO. 

Ep. Fam. “ Was it for this that I followed Caesar into Spain ? 

7 . Why was I not rather at Formiae, that I might have ac- 
companied you to Pompey ? But I was infatuated : and 
it was my aversion to Appius, together with my friend- 
ship for Curio, that gradually drew me into this cursed 
cause. Nor were you entirely unaccessory to my error: 
for, when I called upon you that night I set out for Ari- 
minum, why did you forget the friend, when you were 
gloriously acting the patriot ; and not dissuade me from 
the purpose of my journey, at the same time that you 
commissioned me to urge Caesar to pacific measures ? 
Not that I have the least doubt of his success : but, be- 
lieve me, perdition itself were preferable to being a wit- 
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ness of the insufferable behaviour of these his partisans. 

They have rendered themselves so generally odious, that 

we should long since have been driven out of Rome, 

were it not for the apprehension which people have con- ccmoi- 
ceived of the cruelty of your party. . There is not at this 
juncture any order of citizens, or even a single man in 
Rome, except a few rascally usurers, who does not wish 
well to Pompey ; and I have brought over to your cause, 
not only those among the plebeian families who were in 
the interest of Caesar, but the whole populace in general. 

But you will ask, perhaps, what can this avail us now ? 

Wait the event, my friend : I will render you victorious 
in spite of yourselves.* For surely a profound lethargy 
has locked up all the senses of your party : as they do 
not yet seem sensible how open we lie to an attack, and 
how little capable we are of making any considerable op- 
position. It is by no means from an interested motive 
that I offer my assistance, but merely in resentment of 
the unworthy usage I have received ; and resentment is 
a passion which usually carries me, you know, the greatest 

lengths : But what are you doing on the other side 

the water ? Are you imprudently waiting to give the 
enemy battle ? What Pompey ’s forces may be, I know 
not : but Cassar’s, I am sure, are accustomed to action, 
and inured to all the hardships of the most severe cam- 
paigns. Farewell.” 

Coelius had privately written to his old friend Milo to Cflcs. de 
engage him to come into Italy, and join him wjth the cL’. I's.' 
remains of the gladiators, which he had bought for his 
public shows, and to make war on his enemy Clodius. 

Milo, exasperated by the treatment he had met with from 
Caesar, who had not restored him with the other exiles, 
instantly obeyed the summons, and began to gather 
troops all over Italy. For that purpose he dispatched 
letters to all the colonies and free towns, intimating, that 

* Irritavi in me Gatonem* 
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ROME *” consequence of Pompey's authority, 

b’c**? orders by Bibulus. He also en- 

deavourecl to draw to him the debtors, whose favour 

consul- Coelius had gained by his project for a general abolition 
of debts. But he met with no success, and all he could 
accomplish was to set some slaves at liberty. With 
these, and his gladiators, he had the hardiness to lay 
siege to Cosa,‘ in the territory of Thurium ; where Q. 
Pmdius commanded with a garrison of one legion ; and 
there he was killed by a stone from a machine on the 
walls. Coelius, when he understood that Milo was in 
the country of Thurium, set out from Rome, under the 
pretence of carrying his complaints to Caesar, but with 
a view of putting himself at the head of a number of 
partisans he had in the south of Italy. At Gasilin urn, 
he heard that his ensigns and arms were seized at Capua ; 
that his partisans were discovered at Naples ; and that 
he was looked upon as a public enemy. Finding, there- 
fore, that his project was defeated, and apprehensive of 
his safety, he gave out, on leaving Casilinum, that he 
was gone to Csesar ; but, turning from the high road, 
be went privately across the country to Thurium : 
where, notwithstanding the unhappy end of Milo, he 
endeavoured to debauch the inhabitants, and corrupt, by 
promises of money, some Spanish and Gallic horse, who 
had been left to garrison the place. These were deaf 
to his solicitations, and slew him.'‘ Thus, says Caesar, 
these dangerous beginnings, which, by reason of the 
multiplicity of affairs wherewith the magistrates were 

* VelleiQS Pateroalas calls the place Compsa ;■ — ** Compsani in Hirpinls op- 
pQgnans, ietasque lapide, tarn P. Clodio, Cam patri», quam arinis petebat, poeiuu de- 
dit ; vir, inquies^et ultra sortem temerarios/' Lib. 2. c. 68. (Kraase^ p. S39.} 

* The leader is perfeotlj acquainted with the characters of these two men^ frooi 
w,| 9 at has been related of their bebavionr ; we*ha¥e in Seneca, De Ira, 3. 4. Rohkopf. 
vol. 1. p* 106. this anecdote concerning the temper of Cmlins : Curiinm oratorem 
faisae iracimdiasiiaam oonstat : cum quo, at aiant, ooBoabat in oubioolo leotae patien- 
tias cliens ^ sed difficile erat ilH in copulam conjecto, rUam ejas, cam quo hmrebat, 
effagere* Oplimiim jadioMit, quicquid diaisset, aeqoi, et secundas agere. Non 
tnlit Coelius assentientem, sed exclamavit, * die aliquid contra, at duo aimus.’ 
Velleius Pateroolos, 2. 68. gives him the preference to Curio, both in eloquence sad 
courage r ** M. Coelias vir eloquio animoque Curioni similliinus, sed in nlroque per- 
feetior.”— 
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(listrpcteJ, and tlie ticklish situation of the times, threat- 
ened great revolutions, and alarmed all Italy, werCjj'J^^ 
brought to a safe and speedy issue. — 

The armies of Pompey and Cassar were still in the cou.ui. 
same situation. The great object of the two generals "J"*’' 
was the army left at Brundusium : which Cmsar now ex- B«n’.ci». 
pected with great impatience ; and whose passage Pom- 
pey was greatly interested to prevent. He ordered Libo, 
with the fleet under his command, consisting of fifty 
ships, to sail to Brundusium, and possess himself of an 
island that lay before the harbour, judging it of more 
importance to secure a post, by which the enemy’s trans- 
ports must necessarily pass, than to guard all the havens 
and ports on the other side. As his arrival was unex- 
pected, he surprised and burnt some transports, and car- 
ried off a vessel laden with corn : and the consternation 
was so great upon the coast, that, having landed some 
foot, with a party of archers in the night, he drove be- 
fore him the cavalry that were upon guard. Elated with 
this, he sent word to Pompey, that he might draw the 
rest of the navy on shore, and order them to be ca- 
reened : for that he alone, with his squadron, would un- 
dertake to cut off Cajsar’s supplies. But Antony, who 
commanded in Brundusium, soon found means to dis- 
lodge him. He ordered sixty boats belonging to the 
fleet to be covered with hurdles and galleries ; and having 
filled them with chosen soldiers, disposed them along 
the shore. To allure the enemy, he sent two three- 
benched galleys to the mouth of the harbour, as if with 
no other view than to exercise the rowers ; and Libo, 
seeing them advance boldly, and hoping he might be 
able to intercept them, detached five four-banked galleys 
for that purpose. At th*eir approach, Antony’s galleys 
rowed back, and were inconsiderately pursued too far by 
the Pompeians : for now the boats, stationed along the 
coast, on a signal given, came pouring upon them from 
all parts ; and, on the first charge, took one of the four- 
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roVe galleys, and forced the rest to save themselves 

^ w. by flight. Antowy, also, by posting the cavalry all along 
the coast, effectually prevented the enemy from water- 
conrai. ing ; and thus Libo was put to the shameful necessity 
of quitting the blockade. 

Several months had now passed, and the winter was 
almost over ; yet the passage of Caesar’s troops was not 
efiected, and was every day more hazardous. Pompey 
was continually reproaching his admirals for their neg- 
lect in relation to Caesar’s first passage, and exhorting 
them to make amends for it, by preventing the supplies 
from coming over. His sea-officers exerted themselves, 
therefore, and were ever on the watch. Caesar, on his 
side, could not but think that Antony and Calenus had 
lost some opportunities, the wind having stood often 
fair for them : and he sent them peremptory orders to 
sail with the first wind that offered for the coast of 
Apollonia ; which, 'having few havens, was not so closely 
beset by the enemy. 

All the historians, Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, Florus, 
and Dio, tell us, that such was Caesar’s impatience at 
this time, that he resolved to go and fetch his troops 
himself ; and, in the disguise of a slave, went on board a 
fisherman’s bark at the mouth of the river Apsus, with 
a design to cross over to Brundusium. The master of 
the boat rowed ofl^ it is said, with his men, but the wind 
rising made the water so very rough, that it seemed im- 
possible to him to get out to sea, and he ordered his men 
to return back. Upon this, Caesar discovered himself; 
lucm. Fear nothing (said he), thou carriest Cmsar and his 
fortune.” The mariners, encouraged and awed by his 
presence, made fresh endeavours, and got out to sea; 
but the waves ran so high, aAd the danger was so im- 
minent, that he permitted them to return to land. 
Caesar’s soldiers, informed of what had passed, ran to 
meet him in great multitudes, and told him, with much 
tenderness and affection, that he had greatly reflected 
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upon their courage by going in quest of new forces, 
when they were sure to conquer alorie, as long as they ^ ws- 

acted under his direction. 

The pressing orders he had sent for his soldiers, who odsui. 
were sufficiently eager of themselves to cross the sea, 
determined Antony and Calenus to sail with a south 
wind, which was not the most favourable for their, pas- 
sage. They made for the coast of Apollonia, but w'ere 
driven before Dyrrachium : whence, being descried by 
Coponius, he chased them with sixteen Rhodian galleys, 
and, the wind abating, the fleet had almost fallen into his 
hands. A brisk gale, however, arising, they made their 
way, and put into the port of Nymphaeum, about three 
miles beyond Lissus, There they would have been in 
the greatest danger from the south wind, which had con- 
tinued two days without intermission ; but they were 
scarcely entered the port, when the wind changed to 
south-west. To this favourable circumstance they owed 
their safety. The fleet of Coponius was driven by the 
violence of the storm against the shore, and dashed to 
pieces. Tlie greatest part of the soldiers and mariners 
perished among the rocks ; a few only were taken up by 
Antony’s soldiers ; and these were afterward sent by 
Caesar to their several homes. There were two, how- 
ever, of the transports, which, unable to keep up with 
the rest, were overtaken by the night, and, not knowing 
where the fleet had put in, cast anchor over-against Lis- 
sus. Otacilius Crassus, who commanded in that place, 
sent out some boats and small vessels to attack them, and 
to promise them quarter, if they submitted. One of 
these vessels carried 220 new-raised soldiers ; tlie other 
less than 200 veterans : ^and, on this occasion, appeared, 
says Caesar, what resource there is in valour, in the most 
imminent dangers. The new leviqs, frighted at the 
number of their enemies, and fatigued with sea-sickness, 
surrendered on promise of their lives ; but were cruelly 
slain, as soon as they came before Otacilius. The ve- 
vor.. V. 2 N 
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HOME the contrary, though they had both the storm 

7“^^ and the leaky vessel to struggle with, abated nothing of 

their wonted bravery; they spun out the time till night, 

ropiui- under the pretence of treating, and then obliged their 
pilot to run the vessel on shore ; where they found an 
advantageous post. At daybreak, Otacilius sent against 
them about 400 horse ; but they defended themselves 
with great bravery ; and, having slain some of the enemy, 
rejoined without loss the rest of the troops. The Ro» 
man citizens inhabiting Lissus, to whom Caesar had for- 
merly made a grant of the town, after having fortified it 
with great care, were entirely in their patron’s interest ; 
and Otacilius, who w'cll knew it, and dreaded the conse- 
quences of a revolt, quitted the place at this time, and 
fled to Pompey. As soon as he was gone, the in- 
habitants opened their gates to Antony, and furnished 
him with every thing he stood in need of. Antony, 
after landing his troops, which consisted of three ve- 
teran legions, one new-raised, and 800 horse, sent the 
most of the transports back again to Brundusium, to 
bring over the rest of the foot and cavalry, and retained 
only a few of Gallic structure, that, if Pompey, imagin- 
ing Italy to be destitute of troops, should attempt to re- 
turn thither, as was commonly rumoured, Caesar might 
be able, in some measure, to follow him. 

On the first news of Antony’s landing, which the two 
generals received about the same time, they both set out 
from their camps on the Apsus ; Caesar to join him as 
soon as possible ; Pompey to hinder the junction, and, 
if possible, to draw Antony into an ambuscade. Caesar, 
who had the river to cross, was obliged to fetch a com- 
pass, that he might reach a for^. But Pompey, having 
nothing to obstruct his march, advanced by great jour- 
neys against Antony : and, understanding that he was 
not far ofT, he posted his troops on an advantageous 
ground, ordering them to keep within their camp, and 
light no fires, that his approach might not be perceived 
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Antony, however, was apprized of it by the people of 
the country, and kept close for one day witliin his in- ^ jas. 

trenchments ; the next he was joined by Caesar ; and ^ 

then Pompey retired to Asparaglum, a town belonging couiub 
to the Dyrrachians. Caesar followed him, and, after a’'"’’' 
march of three days, during which he made himself 
master of the capital town of the Parthinians, he came 
in sight of the enemy’s camp, and pitched his own at a 
small distance from it. 

The next day he drew out all his forces and offered 
Pompey battle. But Pompey stirred not, and from that 
moment Caesar perceived that he must take other 
measures. 

The day after Caesar set out for Dyrrachium, taking 
a long circuit, and through narrow and difficult ways, 
hoping thereby either to oblige Pompey to follow him 
thither, or to cut off his communication with the town, 
where he had laid up his provisions and magazines of 
war. In this last design he succeeded. For Pompey, 
seeing him set out another way, imagined he had been 
obliged to remove for want of provisions, and did not 
raise his camp till the next day, when he was informed 
by his scouts whither Csesar directed his course. He, 
however, hoped to reach Dyrrachium before him, by 
taking a nearer way : and though Caesar gave his sol- 
diers but little rest, and made them march with the 
greatest celerity, yet, when he arrived in the morning at 
Dyrrachium, Pompey’s van began to appear at a dis- 
tance. Cajsar intrenched himself without delay: and 
Pompey seized a hill called Petra, where there was a 
tolerable harbour, sheltered from some winds. Here he 
ordered a part of his fleet to attend him, and provisions 
to be brought to him from Asia and the other provinces 
subject to his command. And Csqsar, apprehending, 
on his side, that the war would run into length, sent 
his officers into Epirus and all the adjoining countries, 
where provisions could be picked up. 

2 N 2 
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VMrof In this situation of the two armies, Caesar formed a 

^ 705 . project, which the nature of the country suggested. 
All round Pompey’s camp, at a small distance from each 
other, were high and steep hills. He took possession of 
these, and built forts upon them ; resolving, as the na- 
ture of the ground would allow, to draw lines of com- 
munication from one fort to another, and thus enclose 
Pompey within a circumvallation. By this means Pom- 
pey’s ca'^alry, which was very strong, would no longer 
be troublesome to his convoys ; they themselves would 
be distressed for forage ; and Pom[Jcy’s reputation would 
greatly suffer, when it was reported every where, that he 
had suffered himself to be imprisoned by Caesar’s works, 
and durst not hazard a battle to set himself at liberty. 
Pompey, who was determined neither to quit Dyrra- 
chium and the sea, nor to give battle, contented him- 
self with obstructing Caesar’s works, and giving his men 
as much trouble as he possibly could. For this end he 
extended his army, taking in a great many hills, and a 
large circuit of country. He raised twenty-four forts, 
and, in imitation of Caesar, drew lines between them, 
which took in a circumference of fifteen miles, in which 
were arable and pasture lands to feed his horses and 
beasts of burden ; and his works were perfected before 
Cmsar’s as he had more hands to employ, and a nar- 
rower circuit to enclose. When Caesar endeavoured to 
gain any place near his works, he failed not to detach 
parties of archers and slingers, who galled his men in 
such a manner, that they were obliged to furnish them- 
selves with tunics made of sackcloth or wool, or thick 
leather. Both parties disputed every post with the great- 
est obstinacy. Caesar’s purpose was to enclose Pompey 
in as narrow a compass as possible ; and Pompey’s bu- 
siness was to extend himself in order to weaken his ene- 
my by dividing his forces. In one engagement Csesar's 
ninth legion was in such imminent danger, that Pom- 
—pey ventured to declare publicly, “ that he consented 
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to be accounted no general, if Caesar’s men got off with- Y«arof 
out considerable loss.” This legion had taken possession 70s. 
of a hill, which they began to fortify : and Pompey 
seized on that which was opposite to it, and from thence 
sent his archers and slingers with a strong detachment 
of light-armed troops to attack them. He played, at 
the same time, his engines upon them. Caesar soon 
perceived it to be impossible to make any fortification 
there, while he was so briskly attacked, and resolved to 
draw off the legion ; but, as he was to make his retreat 
by the steep part of the hill, it proved a business very 
nice and dangerous. For the Pompeians, as soon as 
they observed Caesar's men to retire, pressed on the 
more fiercely, not doubting but their retreat was the 
effect of the terror they had impressed upon them. Cae- 
sar therefore ordered his men to stand their ground, and 
he formed a pallisado with hurdles on the ridge of the 
hill, and dug a ditch behind it. Then he made the le- 
gionaries file off, while some light-armed troops, posted 
on their flanks, protected them, and repulsed the enemy, 
with flights of darts and stones. But they had no sooner 
got behind the ditch, than the Pompeians, coming up 
to the hurdles, threw them into the ditch into such heaps, 
at convenient distances, as to make to themselves so 
many bridges ; and, with great outcries and fierce me- 
naces, they went pouring down the hill upon their ene- 
mies. Caesar, sensible both of the dangerous situation 
of his men, and of the dishonour attending a retreat, 
which had all the appearance of a flight, ordered An- 
tony, who commanded that legion, to encourage his 
men, and bravely fall upon the pursuers ; which they 
did in such close order and so briskly, that, notwith- 
standing the disadvantage of the ground, they routed 
the Pompeians; who, while they endeavoured to escape, 
were not a little incommoded by the ditch and hurdles 
which had been designed to prevent their pursuit. Cae- 
sar, seeing there was nothing now to fear from the ene- 
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^OMB return, having killed a great number of them, and 
705 . lost only five of his own men, retired leisurely, and; 

' ' ■ ‘ after enclosing some other hills, completed his circum- 
trowi- vallation. It was a very extraordinary attempt for a 
general with an inferior army, which wanted bread, and 
was obliged to make use of a root called chara', pounded 
and kneaded with milk, to undertake the surrounding of 
an army much superior in number, and which abound- 
ed in every kind of provision and ammunition. No- 
thing certainly could shew so much the superiority of 
both the general and the army, than that they could 
dare to form such a plan, and had the industry and cou- 
rage to go through with it. Such indeed was the spirit 
of this army, that, when their enemies reproached them 
with the famine they endured, they answered their in- 
sults in no other manner than by throwing among them 
their black loaves glorying in their want, and declaring 
that they would eat the bark of trees sooner than suffer 
them to escape: a behaviour which struck Pompey with 
astonishment, and made him order the loaves of chara 
to be carefully picked up, and concealed as much as 
Hut. •» possible from his soldiery ; saying, he never thought to 

Pomp. Jjgyg bCSStS. 

This event had folly the effect which Caesar had in- 
tended ; it raised his credit all over the empire, and di- 
minished that of his rival. Nobody doubted but that 
Pompey would draw off his troops into his ships, and 
remove the war to some distant place ; and, upon this, 
Dolabella wrote the following letter to Ciberb, whb Was 
in Pompey’s camp. 

DOLABELLA TO.CICERO. 

£p. Fam. “ I shall rejoice to hear yoil are well ; as I have the 
Mei'm. satisfaction to inform you, that both Tullia and myself 
are perfectly so. Terentia, indeed, has been sombwfaat 
indisposed ; but is now, I am assured, perfectly recover- 
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ed. As to the rest of the family, they are all of them in 
the state you wish. ^ 

“ It would be doing me great injustice to suspect, — — 
that I have any time advised you to join with me in comui. 
the cause of Caesar, or at least to stand neuter, more ’*’*** 
with a view to the advantage of my own party than of 
your interest. But, now that fortune has declared on 
our side, it is impossible I should be supposed to re- 
commend this alternative for any other reason, but be- 
cause the duty I owe you will not suffer me to be silent. 
Whether my advice therefore shall meet with your ap- 
probation, or not, you will at least be so just as to be- 
lieve, that it proceeds, my dear Cicero, from an honest 
intention, and from a heart most sincerely desirous of 
your welfare. 

“ You see that neither the name of Pompey the 
Great, nor the credit of his former illustrious actions, 
nor the advantages he so frequently boasted, of having 
kings and nations in the number of his clients, liaveany 
thing availed him. On the contrary, he has suffored a 
disgrace which never, perhaps, attended any other Ro- 
man general. For, after having been driven out of Italy, 
and having lost both the Spains, together with a veteran 
army, he is now invested on all sides in such a manner, 
that he cannot execute what generals of the lowest ca- 
pacity have often performed : he cannot even make an 
honourable retreat. You will consider well, agreeably 
to your usual prudence, what hopes can possibly remain 
either to him or to yourself : and the result will evi- 
dently point out the measures which are the most ex- 
pedient for you to pursue. If Pompey extricates himself 
from this danger, in which he is involved, and takes 
refuge in his fleet, I entreat you to consult your own 
interest in preference to that of any other man. You 
have fully satisfied your duty, youf friendship, and your 
engagements, to that party, which you espoused in the 
republic. What then remains for us but to sit down 
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ve»i or quietly under the republic as it now subsists, rather than, 
by vainly contending for the old constitution, to be ab- 

^ solutely deprived of both ? If Pompey, therefore, should 
be driven from his present post, and obliged to retreat 
still farther; I conjure you, my dear-Cicero, to withdraw 
to Athens, or to any other city unconcerned in the war. 
If you should comply with this advice, I beg you would 
give me notice, that I may fly to embrace you, if by any 
means it should be in my power. Such is our general’s 
natural generosity, that you will find it easy to obtain 
from him any honourable conditions you shall demand : 
and I am persuaded that my solicitations will have no 
inconsiderable weight for this purpose.”' 

Lies, (le the war soon after took a very different turn, and 

civ.'" Pompey, instead of making his escape, forced Caesar, 
i?T’ unexpected deieat, to retire towards Macedonia. 

Pompey, enclosed as he was, began soon to suffer great 
inconveniences from the want of water and forage. For 
Caesar had not only turned the course of all the rivers 
and brooks which ran into the sea, but he had also 
taken the precaution to turn the current of the waters 
which, after a storm of rain, would fall from the moun- 
tains. This obliged the enemy to sink wells in the low 
and marshy grounds^ which lying at a considerable dis- 
tance from some parts of the army, and being soon dried 
up by the heat, greatly increased the daily labour of the 
soldiers. As for forage, after consuming what was within 
the lines, they could have none, but by sea, which not 
coming in sufficient quantities, the .horses and cattle 
died in great numbers. It was therefore time for Pom- 
pey to make the most vigorous efforts to force Caesar’s 
lines and set himself at liberty ; and he made use of 

* Velleius Pateroalus itifonns us, that Caesar still continued to solicit the chiefs of 
Pompey 's party, and that Cornelius Balbos, at the peril of his life, entered privately 
Pompey camp, several times, to gain the late consul Lent ulus, his benefactor, who 
was wavering in his mind : " Tun Bulbas Cornelius, excedente bunianam iidem teme- 
ritale, ingressus castra hostium, saepiosque cum Lentiilo colloculusconsule, dubitante, 
qaanti se venderet, illis increiuentis fecit viam, quibus non Uispaniensis natos, 
Kfil llispanus in triumpbuin el punlilicatain assurgerct, fieretqnc ex private consul.*’ 

L. 0. 51. 3. Krause, p. 272. 
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every stratagem to distress and fatigue his enemies. In 
the night he sent his archers wherever it appeared by tos. 

the fires that their guards were, who, after pouring a ■■■ 

flight of arrows upon them, retired instantly to their 
lines ; so that Caesar’s men were obliged to have fires in 
one place, and keep guard in another. After several 
particular assaults, the two armies were engaged in six 
different actions at once ; in three near Dyrrachium, 
and in three about the lines. We have lost the parti- 
culars of these several engagements, Caesar’s Comment- 
aries being imperfect in this place. We gather from 
him, however, that the principal attack was at a fort 
garrisoned by a single cohort, commanded by the brave 
ScEcva, who kept his ground for several hours against 
four legions, till P. Sylla brought to his assistance, by 
Caesar’s orders, two legions from the camp. The Pom- 
peians were then repulsed ; but they found it no easy 
matter to make good their retreat. Having advanced to 
the summit of a hill, they had reason to fear Caesar’s 
men would charge them in their descent; and Pompey, 
to sustain them, immediately took possession of an emi- 
nence out of the reach of the engines of the fort, where 
he threw up an intrenchment and brought more forces. 

But Sylla, -who was intrusted with the care of the camp, 
satisfied to have disengaged his own men, had no in-* 
tention to hazard a general battle, which might have 
been attended with ill consequences, and would have 
looked like arrogating the part of a general ; and, check- 
ing the ardour of his soldiere, he brought them off from 
the pursuit. It was, however, generally believed, that, 
if he had pursued the enemy briskly, that day might 
have put an end to the war. “ But his conduct (says 
Caesar) cannot justly be censured : for there is a wide 
difference between a lieutenant and a general : the one 
is bound to act according to instructions; the other, 
free from restraint, is at liberty to lay hold of all advan- 
tages.” In these six engagements Caesar lost no more 
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HOME twenty men, whereas Pompey had above 2,000 of 
his legionaries killed, and several volunteers and cen- 

• turions. In the fort, however, not a soldier came off 

coDMi- without a wound, and four centurions lost their c:yes. 
It appeared that 30,000 arrows had been shot into it ; 
and Scaeva shewed tvvo-and-thirty holes in his buckler. 
Caesar, to reward such heroism, presented him with 

About 200,000 asses, and advanced him from the eighth rank 
of captains to the first. He also distributed military re- 
wards to the officers and soldiers of the whole cohort, 
and assigned them, besides, double pay and a double al- 
lowance of corn. Pompey laboured all night at his 
fortifications, raised redoubts the following days, and 
having carried his works fifteen feet high, covered all 
that part of his camp with mantelets. He stayed there 
five days, and taking advantage of a very dark night, 
he walled up the. gates of this new camp, rendered all 
the avenues impracticable, and, drawing out all his 
troops in great silence, at midnight, returned to his 
former works. 

Cm. <]« Cassar, after this success, drew up his army every day 
to insult Pompey, offering him battle ; and, to provoke 
him to accept it, he advanced so near to his camp, that 
his van was within engine-shot of the ramparts. Pom- 
pey also drew out his legions, but posted them in such 
a manner that his third line touched the rampart, and 
the whole army lay under cover of the weapons dis- 
charged from thence : and in this situation Csesar did 
not think proper to attack him. Pompey, induced by 
the scarcity of forage, had sent his horse to Dyracchi- 
um ; but there Caesar soon laid them under the same 
constraint as in the camp : for, by drawing a line with 
forts round the town, be also efiectually blocked it 
up. They therefore returned again by sea to the camp, 
where, having no forage but what was imported from 
Corcyra and Acamania, the horses were often fed with 
leaves of trees and the roots of green reeds bruised. At 
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last, all expedients for their subsistence failing, Pompey y.« of 
resolved to set himself at liberty, if possible: and, in tos. 
the execution of his design, he was greatly assisted by 
the counsels of two officers in Caesar’s cavalry, named 
Roscillus and .®gus, who, at this time, deserted to him. 

They were Allobrogians, the sons of Abducillus, who 
had long held the chief sway in' his state, and, being 
men of singular bravery, who had done Caesar eminent 
service in the wars of Gaul, he had greatly distinguished 
them, by raising them to the highest offices in their 
own country, and to a state of great wealth. These 
men, presuming on Caesar’s friendship, used their troop- 
ers ill, defrauded them of their pay, giving felse musters, 
and secreted all the plunder for their own use ; a beha- 
viour which alienated from them not only the minds of 
the Gallic cavalry, but of the whole army, with whom 
they had been in high esteem : and a general complaint 
was made against them. Caesar, not thinking it a 
proper time for animadversion, and regarding them 
greatly on account of their valour, declined all public 
notice of the afffiir, and only reprimanded them in pri- 
vate ; admonishing them to expect every thing from his 
friendship, and to ground their future hopes on the ex- 
perience of what he had already done for them. This 
rebuke, however, disgusted them greatly : and shame, 
a consciousness of guilt, and the fear, perhaps, of having 
entirely lost Caesar’s favour, made them resolve to try 
their fortune elsewhere, and to look out for new friend- 
ships. Having imparted their design to a few of their 
clients, whom they judged to be fit instruments for the 
execution of it, they first attempted to murder C. Vo- 
lusenus, general of the cavalry, that, by so signal a piece 
of service, they might the more eflPectually recommend 
themselves to Pompey. But, finding that design at- 
tended with great hazard, and that no favourable oppor- 
tunity ofiered for putting it in execution, they borrowed 
all the money they could> under pretence of reimbursing 
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ho"ne troops and making restitution, and having bought 
B^^ 4 T ® great number of horses, went over to Pompey, with 

those they had made privy to their counsels. As they 

coujui- were persons of noble birth, liberally educated, came 
with a great train of hdrses and servants, had been 
highly honoured by Caesar, and were universally es- 
teemed on account of their bravery, Pompey received 
them with great distinction, and ostentatiously carried 
them over all his camp, triumphing in this new and un- 
expected acquisition. For till then neither trooper nor 
foot-soldier had deserted to him, whereas scarce a day 
passed without some deserting from his army, especially 
among the levies in Epirus and Greece. The two bro- 
thers being well acquainted with the condition of Cae- 
sar’s camp and fortifications, where the defects of the 
lines lay, the particular times for every service, distances 
of places, strength and vigilance of the guards, with the 
temper and character of the officers who commanded in 
every post, made an exact report of all to Pompey. 

Upon this intelligence, having already formed the 
design of forcing Caesar’s lines, he ordered the soldiers 
to make coverings of osier for their helmets, and pro- 
vide themselves with fascines for filling up the trenches. 
This done, he embarked by night in boats a great num- 
ber of light-armed troops and archers, with the fascines; 
and, having drawn together sixty cohorts from the 
greater camp and the forts, he led them towards that 
part of the enemy’s line which lay nearest the sea, and 
was the farthest distant from their head-quarters. The 
boats and all the galleys that lay at Dyrrachium, 611ed 
with men and fascines, were ordered to the same spot. 
The place, which Pompey designed to attack, was com- 
manded by Lentulus Marcellinus*, quasstor, whose health 
being infirm, Fulvius Posthumus was to assist him; and 
it was defended by a ditch fifteen feet broad, with a 
rampart towards Pompey’s lines, ten feet high and of 
equal thickness. Behind this, at the distance of 600 
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feet, was another rampart, somewhat lower than the for- 
iner, and fronting the contrary way, designed as a de- ^ tos.^ 

fence against an attack from the sea. But the line that ^ 

was to join the two ramparts, and run along the sea- cgu,Iii- 
shore, was not yet completed: and this Pompey being 
informed of, it was of fatal consequence to Caesar. 
Pompey ’s sixty cohorts approached at break of day to- 
wards Caesar’s line, and, by their sudden appearance, 
greatly surprised the cohort of the ninth legion upon 
guard. They planted their scaling-ladders against the 
inward rampart, and, plying those who defended it with 
darts and engines, spread a general terror over all that 
part of the works, which was still increased by the mul- 
titude of archers that poured flights of arrows on all 
sides. In this extremity, the only refuge of Caesar’s 
men was to ply the enemy with stones ; but these were 
prevented from doing much execution by the osiers with 
which the Pompeians had bound their helmets. At the 
same time the troops that came by sea assailed the ex- 
terior rampart, and soon discovering the defect in the 
lines, landed their men between the two ramparts, where 
the line of communication towards the sea remained 
unflnished: and thus, attacking in the rear the soldiers 
that defended them, they obliged them to withdraw 
from both. 

Marcellinus, apprized of this disorder, detached some 
cohorts to sustain the flying troops; but, as the rout 
was become general, they could neither persuade them 
to rally, nor were able themselves to withstand the 
enemy’s charge. The more supplies he sent, the greater 
confusion was created, and the means of escape became 
more difficult. In this action the eagle-bearer of the 
ninth legion, finding Inmself dangerously wounded, and 
that his strength began to fall, called to some troopers 
who passed by, and said : “ I have* carefully preserved, 
to the last moment of my life, this eagle, with which I 
have been intrusted ; and now that I am dying, I return 
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Vtsr orit to Cfesar jjjfith the same fidelity : carry it to him, I 
T05. ' beseech you, nor suffer Jiis arms to experience, in losing 
■ ' it, an ignominy with which they have been hitherto un- 
acquainted.” Thus the eagle was preserved, but all the 
•'■■p. centurions, except one, the first cohort was killed. 
The Pompeians, now bearing down all before them, 
approached the quarters of Marcellinus, when M. An- 
tony, who commanded in the nearest forts, was seen 
descending with twelve cohorts, from the higher 
grounds. His arrival put a stop to the enemy’s pro- 
gress: and soon after Ceesar came up in person with 
more troops, being informed of the attack by the smoke 
of the forts, the usual signal on these occasions. He 
perceived that Pompey had forced the lines, and had 
lodged himself on a spot from whence he could freely 
forage, and which allowed him a communication with 
the sea, and, altering entirely the project he had formed 
of enclosing him, he encamped as near to him as he 
could. 

bTii’civ eagerness to repair this loss was like to be the 

com.1.3.* cause of his total ruin. No sooner were the intrench- 
ments of his new camp finished, than he was informed 
by his scouts, that a certain number of the enemy’s 
cohorts, which appeared to them to be a complete 
legion, were retired behind a wood, and seemed to be 
on their march to an old camp, which had been Succes- 
sively occupied and abandoned by Cmsar and Pompey. 
This camp bordered upon a wood, and was about 400 
paces from the sea: it had been formed by Cmsar’s 
ninth legion, when they were sent to oppose a body of 
Pompey’s troops. Upon their removing to a greater 
distance, Pompey had taken possession of it, and, in- 
tending to lodge in it several legions, surrounded it with 
more extensive intrenchments, enclosing a small camp 
within one of a larger circumference. He likewise car- 
ried an intrenchment from the left angle of his camp to 
the river through the space of about 400 paces, which 
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enabled him to water freely and without d||iger; but all^^* 
these works he had thought proper to abandon. Hither ^ 

the scouts reported they saw the standard of a legion — 

carried, which was also confirmed by those who were con««i. 
stationed in the higher forts, ’^he place was about 500 
paces from Pompey’s new camp, and Caesar hoped, that, 
if he could get to the old camp, unperceived by Pom- 
pey, he would be able to surprise the legion and cut it 
ofF. He set out therefore as privately as possible with 
thirty-three cohorts, in which number was the ninth 
legion, that had lately lost so many of its centurions and 
soldiers : and, taking a circuit, arrived before Pompey 
had notice of his design. Though the intrenchments 
were strong, yet charging the enemy briskly with his 
left wing, where he commanded in person, he quickly 
drove them from the ranjpart : but they continued some 
time to defend the gates, which were secured by a bar- 
ricade ; and here T. Pulcio, formerly an officer in Cm- 
sar’s army, and who had betrayed C. Antonius, gave 
signal proofs of his valour. At length Caesar’s men 
prevailed, cut down the barricade, broke into the greater 
camp, and pursued the legion into the inward and lesser 
one. But fortune, says Caesar, which often effects 
mighty changes from trifling causes, and whose influ- 
ence is never greater than in war, shewed its power on 
this occasion. For the cohorts of Caesar’s right wing, 
unacquainted with the situation of the camp, and mis- 
taking the rampart which led to the river for one of its 
sides, marched on that way in quest of a gate; but, per- 
ceiving theif error, they got over the rampart, and were 
followed by all the cavalry. This delay saved the enemy: 
for Pompey, having notice of what passed, brought up 
a legion and a large body of horse to sustain his party; 
which, being seen advancing by both sides, quickly . 
changed the face of aflairs. Pompey’s legion, encou* 
raged by this succour, bravely defended themselves, and 
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fetroi^tood their ^und : on the other hand, Caesar’s cavalry, 

Tos. who had entered by a , yarrow breach in the rampart, 
foreseeing that a retreat would be extremely difficult, 
made off imm^iately. The right wing, which had no 
communication with the^eft, observing the consterna- 
tion of the cavalry, and fearing they should be over-' 
powered within the .camp, retired the same way they 
had entered ; and many, to avoid being engaged in the 
narrow passes, threw themselves into the ditch ; where, 
the first ranks being trodden to death, their bodies af- 
forded an easy passage for those that followed. The 
left wing, who, from the rampart whence they had 
driven the enemy, saw Pompey advancing against them, 
and their own men flying, fearing to be entangled in the 
defiles, as they had the enemy upon them both within 
and without the camp, began also to retreat. Nothing 
was to be seen but consternation and disorder : and all 
Caesar’s efforts to rally his men were fruitless. If he 
seized any of them, they struggled till they got away ; 
if he laid hold of their colours, they left them in his 
hands : not a man could be prevailed upon to face about. 
In this calamity, what saved the army, says Caesar, from 
entire destruction was, that Pompey, apprehending an 
ambuscade (probably because the success was beyond 
his hopes, as a little before he had seen his men worsted 
and put to fljght), durst not for some time approach 
the intrenchments, and that his cavalry were retarded 
in the pursuit by the narrowness of the ways and the 
difficulty of passing the forts which Caesar’s soldiers 
were masters of. In these two actions Caesar lost q6o 
soldiers, thirty officers, and several knights of note: 
most of whom died without wounds, being trodden to 
death in the ditch, or on the banks of the river. He 
lost also thirty-three colours. The prisoners were de- 
livered up to Labienus, at his request ; and this deserter, 
brutal and cruel as usual, diverted himself with insulting 
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them in their calamity; and, after asking^ them sarcas^-|f|^»^ 
cally, whether it was commot|^or prisoners to run away^ m. " 
'^he caused them all to be put to death. , -I-IJ 

Pompey was saluted imperator upon this occasion ; a 
title which he bore ever aft#, but neither in his letters 
nor his consular ensigns did he think propSr to assume 
!the laurel. His party was so elated with this success, 
that they thought the war at an end, and proclaimed 
every where their victory with great exaggerations.” 
Caesar, seeing all his projects disconcerted, called his 
troops from the several forts into his camp, where, having 
assembled them, he said, “ That they ought not to be 
any wise discouraged at what had happened, but should 
put in the balance with their present loss their many 
successful engagements; and should consider how for- 
^ tune had hitherto befriended them in the reduction of 
Italy, which they had effected without bloodshed ; in 
the conquest of the two Spains, though defended by war- 
like troops under the conduct of skilful and experienftd 
leaders ; in the subjection of Epirus and the neighbour- 
ing provinces, whence they had been supplied with pro- 
visions ; and in their passing safe over the sea when the 
enemy covered it with their fleets, and were possessed of 
all the havens and coasts. If they were not successful 
in every thing, they must endeavour (he said), by pru- 
dence, to overcome the disappointments of fortune; and 
attribute their late disaster to the caprice of that god- 
dess, rather than to any fault on their side : for that he 

« €ioero does not appear to hare been in the same bumour. We bare a letter 
from bim to Attious, written at this iime from Dyrrbaobiamt wbioh is as follows : 

** Yoo complain of not hearing from me, bat 1 hare nothing to send you that is worth 
your notice : for 1 absolutely disapprove of every thing that is done, and every thing 
that happens here. 1 wish 1 had rather conferred with yon, at a certain time, than 
Qorresponded by letters. I defend you here with our party as well as I am able, and 
BO does Celer. 1 have hitherto demined all employment, and the rather, because 1 
saw none in which I could act consistently with my character and situation. 

Yoa ask me what news : you may know from Isidorus what has lately Happened : 

^bat remains to be done doth not seem mure difficult.-- iMy anxieties prey apon mo 
to, much, that X am reduced to a very low state of beahn : when I am somewhat re* 
obvered, I shall join'oiihr general, who is now very sangnine in his hopes* Oarfi'ie^d 

f inia§ acts in this oaose with great spirit. This is all I can sajr to you consisbintiv 
Hh prudence. Adieu.” Ad Alt. 11. 4. ' # . * 

^ VOL. V. 2 0 
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KoM^i ^lad led them on saocessfully, and bad forced die enemy’s 
7M. ‘ camp; and, if some suddiin consternation; the mistaking 
‘ their way, or any other mishap, had snatched a certain 
^,^1. victory out of their bands, they ought to exert their 
utmost endeavours to repail the disgrace : which would 
turn their misfortunes to a benefit, as it had happened 
at Gergovia, where those, who had been seized with a 
dread of the enemy, soon after earnestly urged him tb 
lead them to battle.” This artful speech was followed 
by the disgrace of some standard-bearers, who were re- 
duced to the rank of private soldiers : but there was little 
occasion for severity ; for the whole army was so grieved 
at their loss, and so desirous of expunging the stain their 
glory had received, that it was scarcely requisite for the 
officers to remind them of their duty. They begged 
with one voice to be led to the enemy, and some of the* 
more considerable commanders entreated Caesar to ven- 
ture a battle; but he did not think it prudent to expose 
i#the field, against an enemy elated with success, troops 
that had been just worsted, and in whom deep impres- 
sions might remain of their late fright. He therefore 
resolved to change his camp, and the whole plan of dte 
war, and to give them time to recover themselves. As 
soon as night approached, he sent all the sick and 
wounded with the baggage to Apollonia, under the guard 
of one legion, ordering them not to stop till they had 
reached the place : and at three in the morning he made 
all his forces, except two legions, file out of the sevoal 
gates of the camp, and follow the same route that the 
baggage bad taken. Soon after, that his march might 
not have the appearance of a flight, and be known to thte 
enemy as late as possible, he ordered the usual signal of 
decamping to be given, and, setting out with the rest of 
the troops, lost sight of the camp in a moment. Fom- 
pey, informed of. his retreat, prepared to follow him 
without delay, and sent his cavalry to harass and retaed 

if his rear-guard : but Caesar, having no baggage, marcbeift 
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with such expedition, that they did not come up with 
him till he had reached the river Geaesus. He sent his tos. 
horse with some light-armed troops against them, who 
cfaai^;ed with such vigour, that they turned their backs 
and returned to Pompey, leaving a considerable number 
of their men dead upon the field. Caesar, having crossed 
the Genesus and made a day's march, took up his quar- 
ters in his old camp at Asparagium ; where he gave 
strict orders to the soldiers not to stroll without the 
rampart, and charged the cavalry, which he sent out, 
as it were to forage, to return without delay by the De- 
cuman gate, which was the most remote from the enemy. 
Pompey also took up his quarters in the camp he had 
formerly made, where the works being entire, and the 
soldiers having nothing to do, some made long excur- 
^sions in quest of wood and^forage, and others, who had 
come almost without any baggage, having set out on a 
sudden, enticed by the nearness of their former camp, 
laid down their arms in their tents, and went to fet^ 
what they had left behind. This dispersion rendered 
them unable to continue the pursuit, as Cmsar had fore- 
seen ; and about noon he gave the signal for decamp- 
ing, and, by doubling that day’s march, gained eight 
miles upon Pompey. The following days he set out at 
three every morning, and Pompey, after attempting for 
three days to overtake him, gave over the pursuit on 
the fourth, and began to think of other nleasures. 

Both generals had at this time armies in Macedonia. 
Caesar, when he was joined by M. Antony with the 
troops from Italy, received a deputation from Thessaly 
and Mtolia, with assurances of suhmissiou from all the 
states in those parts, on condition that he would send* 
ti»ops to defend them. He had accordingly dispatched 
L. Cassius Longinus into Thessaly with a legion of new 
levies and 200 horse ; and C. Calvii^ius Salanus it^o 
j^l^elia with five cohorts : desiring them, as these pro" 
Vipces lay nearest his camp, to provide him with com. 

' 2 02 
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ro*m“e latter was well received by the jEtolians, and, having 
B ^ir the enemy’s garrison from Calydon andNaw- 

1 pactum, possessed himself of the whole country. In 

«oawi. Thessaly, there were. two factions: Egeresetus, a man of 
years and of established credit, favoured Pompey : Pe- 
treius, a young nobleman, exerted his whole influence 
in behalf pf Caesar. About the same time, Cn. Domi- 
tius Calvinus was ordered into Macedonia, with the 
eleventh and twelfth legions and 500 horse: whither 
he liad been also invited by Menedemus, a principal man 
of the country, who assured him of the general aflection 
of the inhabitants. Pompey, on his side, sent messen- 
gers to Scipio in Syria to hasten his march, and comei 
and join him with the legions under his command. 
Caesar gives us a strange account of this proconsul’s be- 
haviour in his province, wlj^ich corresponds, however, 
very well with the rest of his life. He tells us, that, after 
receiving some affronts and checks from the barbarous 
people of Mount Amanus, he assumed the title of im- 
perator ; that he exacted great sums of money from the 
neighbouring states and princes ; obliged the farmers of 
the revenue to pay the two years’ taxes which lay in their 
hands, and advance a third byway of loan; and sent 
orders to the whole province for levying cavalry. In 
his progress through Asia Minor, he found the natives 
in the greatest terror on account of the Parthians; and 
his soldiers declared, that, though they were ready to 
serve against a public enemy, th6y were not disposed' to 
act against the consul and their fellow-citizens. But, 
to stifle their discontents, he not only made them con- 
siderable presents, but quartered them in Pergamus, and 
'other rich towns, and gave up the whole country to 
their discretion. Heavy exactions, nevertheless, were 
made upon the province, and various new pretences de- 
vised to %rve as a ground for them. Freed men and 
slavps were subjected to a capitation tax : imposts were 
laid on pillars and doors of houses : corn, soldiers, maj^- 
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hers, arms, engines, carriages, in a word, every thing that 
had a name, furnished a sufficient handle for extorting 
money : governors were appointed not only over towns, — 
but over villages and castles; and he that acted with the comuu 
greatest rigour and cruelty was accounted the worthiest 
man, and the best citizen. The province swarmed with 
lictors, overseers, and collectors, who, besides the sums 
imposed by public authority, exacted money likewise on 
their own account ; colouring their iniquitous demands 
with a pretence that they had been expelled their coun- 
try and native homes, and were in want of every thing. 

Add to all these calamities immoderate usury, an evil 
inseparable from such exorbitant exactions ; for, when 
sums are called for beyond what a country is able to i'ur- 
nish, they are obliged to apply for a delay, which, at any 
interest, is still accounted "a favour. Thus the debts of 
the province increased immensely these two years. Sci- 
pio had given orders to seize all the treasure of the tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus, with all the statues of that god- 
dess, when he received letters from Pompey, to lay aside 
all other concerns, and advance to^him. Josephus re- Jos. Ant. 
lates, that, while he was in Syria, he beheaded Alexander, iJd“s. 
prince of the Jews, under the frivolous pretext of his 
having formerly occasioned some disturbances in Judea ; 
but in truth, because he favoured Caesar’s cause, like his 
unfortunate father, Aristobulus, who had been poisoned 
a little before by Pompey’s partisans, for the same 
reason. 

' On Scipio’s arrival in Macedonia, he found there Do- 
mitius, and advanced towards him by great marches; 
but, being come within twenty miles of him, he suddenly 
changed his route, and, leaving M. Favonius at the river 
Haliacmon, which separates Macedonia from Thessaly, 
with eight cohorts to guard the baggage, and there to 
raise ft fort, he turtied off in quest of Oassius Longinus, 
and marched so expeditiously, that he was actually arrived 
• before Cassius had notice of his approach. At the same 
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time king Cotus’s cavalry came pouring upon Cassius’s 
7t». camp, who, knowing that Scipio was not far distant, be- 
' lieved the cavalry to be his, and retired, in a fright, to 
^^ 1 . the mountains that begirt Thessaly, and thence directed 
his course towards Ambracia. Scipio, when he was pre- 
paring to follow him, was called back by Favonius, who 
informed him that Domitius was marching towards him, 
and that it would be impossible for him to defend bis 
post. Marching, therefore, day and night, without in- 
termission, he arrived so opportunely, that his advanced 
guards and the dust of Domitius’s army were descried at 
the same time. Thus Domitius’s care preserved Cas- 
sius, and Scipio’s diligence Favonius. These two gene- 
rals kept one another in play, during the blockade of 
Dyrrachium, without coming to any decisive engage- 
ment. During which ,time, also, Calenus, taking the 
command of Cassius’s and Calvisius’s troops, penetrated 
into Achaia, where Delphos, Thebes, and Orchomenus, 
submitted to him ; but he was stopped in his conquest 
by a lieutenant of Fompey, Rutilius Lupus, who kept 
him out of the Pelcmonnesus. 

Caesar, from Apollonia, where he stayed but to provide 
for his wounded, pay his army, and garrison the towns 
in his interest, set out to join Domitius Calyinus. He 
perceived, that, if Pompey followed him, he must leave 
the sea and the ammunition and provision he had trea- 
sured up at Dyrrachium, and be reduced to engage him 
on equal terms ; and, if Pompey passed into Italy, he 
proposed to join Domitius and march to its defence, by 
the coast of Illyricum : in fine, if Pompey should fall 
upon Apollonia and Oricum, and endeavour to exclude 
him from the sea-coast, he intended to attack Scipio, and 
thereby force Pompey to come*to bis assistance. Caesar, 
therefore, had dispatched couriers to Calvinus to ac- 
quaint him with his designs, and with orders how to act; 
and, having left four cohorts at Apollonia, one at Lissus, 
and three at Oricum, inarched through Epirus and Acar- 
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nania* Pompey, on his side, penetrating into Cassar’s v«ir ot 
views, made what haste he could to join Scipio, that, if to*. 
Csesar should march that way, he might prevent his being 
overpowered ; but should he still keep near the sea, be- 
cause of the legions and cavalry he expected from Italy, 
in that event he purposed to fall upon Calvinus with all 
his forces. Both generals, therefore, marched with the 
greatest expedition, as well to afford timely relief to their 
friends, as not to miss the opportunity ofdistressing their 
enemies. Caesar, however, had been forced to turn off 
to Apollonia, and Pompey, taking the direct way through 
Candavin, arrived first in Macedonia : and fortune had 
almost thrown Domitius into his hands. For Caesar’s 
late defeat, which the Pompeians greatly exaggerated in 
their letters, having induced several states to throw off 
their allegiance, his couriers to Domitius were inter- 
cepted ; and this general, having consumed all the pro- 
visions near his camp, had quitted it at this time, and 
was upon his march to Heraclea Sentica, a town of the 
Candavians. What saved him was, that his scouts met 
accidentally with some Allobrogians, servants of iEgus 
and Roscillus, who, either from 'ancient familiarity or 
from a motive of vain-glory, informed them of all that 
had passed, and of Pompey ’s approach : which news 
being immediately carried to Calvinus, who was not 
above four hours’ march from the enemy, he instantly 
turned off, and joined Caesar at iEginit^, a town on the 
borders ©f Thessaly. 

From .Eginium Caesar marched with all hia forces to 
Gomphi, the first town of Thessaly on the side of Epirus. 

A few months before, the inhabitants of their own accord 
had sent him a deputation, to petition for a garrison, and 
make him an ofter of what their country produced : but 
now Androsthenes, praetor of Thessaly, choosing rather 
to be the companion of Pompey ’s good fortune, than a 
partner with Caesar in his adversity, ordered all the peo- 
ple, whether free or slaves, to assemble in the town, and, 
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HOME gates against Caesar, sent letters to Sci- 

B 0*47 P'° Pompey to come to his assistance, intimating, 

that the town was strong enough to hold out if they used 

coMoi- dispatch, but was by no means in a condition to sustain 
a long siege. Scipio was then at Larissa, and Pompey 
had not yet entered Thessaly. Caesar, after fortifying 
his camp and preparing every thing for a sudden attack, 
called his soldiers together, and represented to them, 
of what consequence it was to make themselves mas- 
ters of an opulent city, abourrding in all sorts of commo- 
dities, and by the terror of whose punishment other 
states would be awed into submission : and this must be 
done before any succours could arrive." His soldiers 
having shewed an uncommon ardour, he led them on to 
the assault at three in the afternoon, and was master of 
it before sunset. After giving it up to be plundered by 
his soldiers, he marched on to Metropolis, where he ar- 
rived before the inhabitants were apprized of the disaster 
of their neighbours. The Metropolitans proposed at 
first to stand upon their defence, but, being made ac- 
quainted with the fate of Gomphi, they opened their 
gates, and Caesar suffered no harm to be done them. 
The other states of Thessaly, observing the different 
fates of these two cities, readily submitted ; except La- 
rissa, which was awed by Scipio’s legions. Caesar now 
resolved to encamp, and wait for Pompey. For this pur- 
pose he pitched #ipon a convenient spot near a town 
called Pharsalus : and the adjacent country beirtg good, 
and covered witli corn, which was now almost ripe," he 


^ This circuinstance delermines nearly the lime of the Jatian year when Ccaar ftt 
down in lliesSaly, and that of the battle of Pbarsalia, which was about a month after; 
and aa we know the day of the Roman year when this said battle was foagbt^ it serveh 
to deterjnine tbe relation of the Roman with the Jplian year. In a dlscovrse of M. 
de la NauKe» printed in the 26lb volume of the Memoirea de Literatnre, of the Royal 
Academy of Paris« we find tbe following note : ** M. l’Abb4 Belley a depois comma- 
niqu4, a Taateur de ce niemoire« Textrait saivant d*nne Jettre dcrite a M. Pellerin 
pai M. de Clairambaolti consol de France k Soloniqne^ en date da 4 Janvier^ 1765 : 
iSuivaiU les informations que j*ai demand^es eu Thessalie, et soivnot oe qnem*en on 
rapporte iei les gens de oe pays-la, la molsson s'y fait dans le mois de Join ; et da 
cAi^ de Larissa et de Tricala, c*est des les premiers jours de Join ; et da cbik do 
Jannifia ct des environs, ce nVst qtie da 15 aa 20 da m^me mois." 
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thought it a proper situation for the theatre of war, and 
for determining his quarrel with his rival. 

Pompey came soon into Thessaly, and, joining Scipio’s — - 
legions with his own in one camp, he first thanked his ^lui. 
own men for their late important services, and then ex- 
horted Scipio’s troops to claim their share of the booty 
to which his late victory had entitled them. He divided 
all the honours of command with Scipio, ordering a 
praetorian tent to be prepared for him, and the trumpets 
to attend him. This increase of strength, by the union 
of two powerful armies, raised to such a height the pre- 
sumption of his followers, and their assurance of victory, 
that now all delays were considered in no other light 
than as an odious hinderance of their return into Italy : 
insomuch that, if Pompey on any occasion acted with 
slowness and circumspection, they complained, “ that 
he industriously protracted the war, which could easily 
be brought to a conclusion in one day, in the view of 
gratifying his ambition for command, and keeping in his 
dependance such a number of consular and praetorian se- 
nators.” They began to contend with one another about 
the dignities and priesthoods of the state, and disposed of 
the consulship for several years. They even sued for the 
houses and estates of those who followed Caesar’s party : 
and a warm debate arose in council, whether L. Hirrus, 
whom Pompey had sent ambassador to the Partjnans, 
should be allowed, in the next election j^r praetors, to 
stand a candidate for that office in his absence. - His 
friends implored Pompey to make good the promise he 
had made him at his departure, and not suffer him to be 
deceived by depending on his honour ; while such as as- 
pired to this office complained publicly that a promise 
should be made to any oifb candidate, when all were em- 
barked in the same cause, and shared the like dangers. 

Great was the competition, and not* without personal 
abuse, between Lentulus Spinther, L. Domitius, and Sci- 
pio, about the high-priesthood, with which Csesar was 
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Kolc* ***^®®^» pleading his age, the second his dig- 

b'^c V interest in the city, the third hU alliance with 

■ ‘ ‘ Fompey. Attius Rufus impeached Afranius before his 

general, charging him with ^ing the cause of the loss of 
the army in Spain. L. Domitius moved in council, that, 
after Caesar’s destruction, a commission of the senators 
in Fompey ’s camp should be empowered to pronounce 
judgment upon those who had either stayed in Italy, or, 
after removing to countries under Fompey’s command, 
had taken no share in the war ; and that three billets 
should be given to these judges — one foi- acquittal, one 
for condemnation, and a third for a pecuniary fine. 
Thus every one’s thoughts were employed on the ho- 
nours and profit he was to share, or the vengeance he 
hoped to inflict upon his enemies : but no one considered 
by what methods the victory was to be obtained, looking 
now upon Csesar as a certain and easy conquest. This 
account of the behaviour of the Fompeian chiefs is not 
only given by Caesar, but by all the other historians ; 
and well might Cicero conceive the greatest disgust for 
the company he was engaged with.® There is one cir- 

* We have Cicen/a accooat of things in a letter to M. Marias, written in the year 
707' : ** I resolved to saeriflce all considerations of personal safclj to the dictates of 
my honour : and accordingly f joined Fompey in Greece. But I no sooner arrived 
in his army, than 1 had occasion to repent of iny resolation ; not so moch from the 
danger to which 1 was myself exposed, as frcim the many capital faults 1 discovered 
among them : in the first place, Pompey’s forces were neither very con.siderable in 
point of numbers’* [at the battle of Pliarsalia, they were more than double of those 
of Ctesar], ** nor by any means composed of warlike troops ; and, in the next place, 
excepting Porapey himself, and a few olbers of the principal leaders, tliey carried on 
the war with such a spirit of rapaciousnesr, and breathed such principles of cruelty 
sa their conversation, that 1 oonld not think even apon our success without horrur. 
To this 1 must add, that some of our most dignified men were deeply involved in 
debt ; and, in short, there was nothing good among them hat their cause. Thus, 
despairing of success, I advised (what indeed I had always recommended) that pro- 
posals of accommodation should be offered to Caesar; and, when 1 found Pompejr 
nitturly averse to all measures of that kind, 1 endeavoured to persuade him at least 
to avoid a general battle* lliis last advice be seemed sometimes inclined to follow ; 
and, probably, would have followed, if a certain engagement, in which his troepa be* 
haved bravely, and he gained the victory, ha^ not given him too great a confidence 
in them. From that moment, all the skill and conduct of this great man seem to 
have forsaken him : and he acted so little like a general, that, with a raw and unex* 
perieuoed army’* [he bad at Pharsalia eleven legions of Roman eitixens, of which 
eight were inado up of veterans], '' he imprudently gave hatlle to the most brave and 
martial legions. The consequence was, that he suffered a most shamefut defeat ; 
and, abandoning his camp to Caesar, he was obliged to ran away nnaocompanied even 
with a single attendant.” Ad Fam. 7. 3* Melm. 8. 1. It is certain, theroforc, 
that Fompey was not driven, as Pr. Middleton pats it, by a sense of shame, and 
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cuinstance suggested to ns by Cicero which had 
greatest influence in determining Poropey’s conduct at t##- 
this time, his superstitious regard to omens, and the ad* 
monitions of diviners ; to which his nature was strongly 
addicted. The Haruspices were all on his side,, and’’**'^' 
flattered him with every thing that was prosperous; 
and, besides those in his own camp, the whole fraternity 
of them at Rome were sending him perpetual accounts 
of the fortunate and auspicious significations which th^ 
had observed in the entrails of their victims.'’ 

The two armies were now in sight of each other ; and c»». dc 
Caesar, having provided for the subsistence of his troops, 
and given them some days’ rest, thought it time to make 
a trial how Pompey stood affected to a general engage- 
ment. Accordingly, he drew out all his forces in order 
of battle, but first near hiskcamp, and at a good distance 
from Porapey’s ; and each day he drew nearer and nearer 
to him ; inspiring his men by this conduct with fresh 
courage, and a contempt of an army that dared not to 
leave the heights where they were encamped. His 
cavalry being much inferior in number to those of the 
enemy, he followed a method he had formerly put in 
practice with success to strengthen them. He singled 
out the stoutest and nimblest of his foot soldiers, and 
accustomed them to fight within the ranks of the horse ; 
who were thereby so much imboldened, that, though 
but 1000 in number, they would upon occasion sustain 
the charge of Pompey ’s 7000 ; and in one skirmish they 
had actually the advantage, and killed ^i^us, one of the 
Allobrogian brothers. 

Pompey, who was come to Pharsalia with a firm reso- 
lution to give battle, drew up his army at the foot of the 

• 

against bis judgment, to the experiment of a decisive action: *' Porapeius, longedi- 
v«rsa aliis suadeniibus (quorum pleriqoe hortabantnr, at in Italiaia transiuitteret 
alii, lU bellum traheret, quod digoatioue partium in dies ipsis magisprosperuto be- 
ret) USDS impeta suo, bostem secutas est.*' Veil. Pat. !* 2, c, 52. 2. fkrausCf p. 275: 

Hoc civili beUo, Dii immorlalea -qam nobis in Grasciam Roma respcmsa Ha- 
ruBpicnm missa sunt*! qos dicta Pomp6io?-<~eleDini ille admodum extiset osteiitis 
miSTebatur.'’ IJp 2» 24. Ralb. p» 197. 
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Y«ror mountain, upon which his camp stood ; presuming, that 
Tos. such was Csesar’s eagerness and temerity, that he would 

—I— venture to tight him in that disadvantageous situation. 
This Caesar would in no manner consent to ; and, de* 
spairing to draw his adversary to battle on equal terms, 
he determined to move his camp, and to be always upon 
the march ; in hopes, that by frequently shifting his 
ground, he might the better be supplied with provisions, 
harass his enemy less used to fatigue, and find an oppor- 
tunity of forcing them to a general action, fiut just as 
the order for marching was given, Caesar perceived that 
Pompey had quitted his intrenchments, and advanced 
farther than usual with his army in array, on a spot 
where he could engage them without disadvantage: 
and, turning to his soldiers, “ Let us no longer (said he) 
think of marching ; now is the time for fighting, so long 
wished for; let us, therefore, arm ourselves with courage, 
and not miss so favourable an opportunity,” Upon this, 
he immediately drew out his forces, Pompey ’s real de- 
sign was to draw on a battle : he had taken his resolu- 
tion, and, in a council of war, held two days before, he 
had declared, “ that Caesar’s army would be defeated 
before the infantry came to engage.” And when some 
expressed their surprise at this speech : I know (said 
he) that what I promise appears almost incredible ; but 
hear the reasons on which 1 ground my confidence, that 
you may advance to battle with the greater assurance. 1 
have engaged the cavalry to promise, that, as soon as 
the armies draw near, they shall fall upon Caesar’s right 
wing ; and, taking it in flank and rear, force it to recoil 
in confQsion upon the main body, and thus throw the 
whole army into disorder before we have launched a dart. 
In this manner we shall obtain tf complete victory with- 
out exposing the legions to any peril ; nor can there be 
any difficulty in the design, since we are so much supe- 
rior to them in cavalry.” He warned them at the same 
time “ to be in readiness for battle ; and that, since per- 
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mission to fight the enemy, which they liad so often de- 
manded, was now granted them, to answer by their va- 

lour the exiiectation every one had conceived of them.” 

Labienus highly applauded this scheme; and, expressing eop«ii- > 
the greatest contempt for Csesar’s army, which he as- 
sured them was almost entirely made up of new levies, 
raised in Cisalpine Gaul, and especially iii the colonies 
beyond the Po, he took an oath, which he proffered to 
all those that were presept, never to return again to their 
camp, unless victorious. After these solemn engage- 
ments, they separated, full of joy and expectation, assur- 
ing themselves of victory ; and relying entirely on the 
ability of their general, who, in an affair of that import- 
ance, would promise nothing, they were confident, with- 
out a certainty of success. 

The two armies were drawn up in the following man- 
ner ; Pompey, placed in his left wing, where he designed 
to command in person, the two legions taken from 
Caesar in the beginning of the quarrel by a decree of the 
senate. Scipio was in the centre, with the legions he 
had brought out of Syria; and theCilician legion, joined 
to the Spanish cohorts brought over by Afranius, formed 
the right wing. These Pompey esteemed his best troops. 

The rest of his forces he distributed between the wings 
and the main body. He had in all 45,000 men, besides 
two cohorts of volunteers who had served under him in 
his former wars ; and who, out of affection to their old 
general, though their legal time was expired, flocked to 
his standard on this occasion, and were dispersed by him 
in different quarters of his army. His other seven co- 
horts were left to guard the camp and the adjoining forts. 

The Enipeps covered his right wing ; and on that ac- 
count, he placed all the horse with the archers and 
sliiigers in the left. Caesar, observing his ancient 
custom, placed the tenth legion in «the right, and the 
ninth in the left wing ; and, as this last was considerably 
weakened by the several actions at Dyrrachiura, he joined 
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T«u«f the eighth to it in such a manner, that they formed as k 
Tos. were bat one legion, and had orders mutually to snccour 
■ l-'*^;each other. His whole army amounted to fourscore 
cohorts, making in all 22,000 men ; besides two cohorts 
ship. jq guard the camp. Domitius Calvinus was in the 
centre, M. Antony in the left wing, and P. Sylla in the 
right. Caesar himself took his post opposite to Pompey, 
at the head of the tenth legion; and, as he hadobserv^ 
that the disposition of the enei^y was contrived to out- 
flank his right wing, to obviate that inconveniency, he 
tmde a draught of six cohorts from his rear line, formed 
them into a separate body, and opposed them to Pom- 
pey’s horse, instructing them in the part they were to 
act, and admonishing them, that the success of that day 
would depend chiefly on their courage. At the same 
time he diarged the whole army, and particularly the 
third line, not to advance to battle without orders, which 
when he saw it proper he would give by making the 
" usual signal. In his harangue to them before the battle, 
a&er reminding them of the many favours received at 
his hands, he chiefly insisted ** on the injustice and ob- 
stinacy of his enemies, who had forced him to enter upon 
this war, and to prosecute it against his will They 
themselves, he told them, had been witnesses of his 
earnest endeavours after peace, and that he had left no- 
thing unattempted to avoid wasting the blood of his 
soldiers and to spare the commonwealth the loss of her 
ataoies.” After his speech, observing the ardour of his 
soldiers for the fight, he ordered the tmmpets to sound 
the diarge. Among the soldiers in Osesar’s army was 
one Crastinus, a man of distinguished courage, whoi,the 
year before, bad been first centurion of the teptiti legion. 
This brave officer, as soon as the signal was given, called 
out to those next him, “ Follow me, you that were fiar- 
merly under my command, and acquit yourselves of the 
duty you owe to your general. one battle ze- 

store him to his proper dignity, and us to the en|oy- 
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ment of our freedom.” ' At the same time, turning to rwof 
CsBsar, “ General (says he), this day youeludi be satis- t«. 

fied with my behaviour; and, whether I live or die, 

I will deserve your commendations.” So sayhig, heJSSii. 
marched up to the enemy, and began the attack with 120 
select men who followed him. 

Between the two armies there was space enough for 
them to move forwards upon one another, and form a 
shock, as is usual: but.Pompey had given his troops 
orders to keep their ground, that Caesar’s troops might 
have all the way to make. In this, he is said to have 
been directed by the advice of Triarius, that the enemy’s 
ranks might be disordered, and the soldiers put out of 
breath, by having so far to run. It was also thought, 
that the enemy’s javelins would have less effect upon 
his troops at rest, than if they sprung forward to meet 

them. “But herein (says Caesar), he seems to have 
acted contrary to reason; because there is a certain 
alacrity and ardour of mind naturally planted in every 
man, which is inflamed by the desire of fighting, and 
which an able general, far from repressing, will, by all 
the methods he can devise, foment and cherish ; nor was 
it a vain institution of our ancestors, that the trumpets 
should sound on every side ; and that the whole army 
should raise a shout, in order to animate the courage of 
their own men, and strike a terror into the enemy.” 
However, Cassar’s soldio-s entirely defeated Pompey’s 
hopes by their good discipline and expertenoe : for, per- 
ceiving the enemy did not stir, they halted of their own 
accord, in the midst of their career ; and, having taken 
a moment’s breath, put themselves a second time in mo- 
tion, marched up in good order, flung their javelins, and 

then, as Caesar had orde»«d, betook themselves to thdr 
swords. Nor did Pompey’s men act with less presence 
of mind ; for they branely sustained <theiv attack ; and, 
having launched fhieir javelins, immediately bad sdso re- 
course to their swords. At this instant, Boinp^’s iborse. 
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ve<i-6f supported by the archers and slingers, attacked Cse$at’’s; 

705. and, having compelled them to give ground, began to 
extend themselves in order to flank the infantry. Where- 
upon CsBsar gave the signal to the six cohorts, who fell 

»wp- on Pompey’s cavalry with such fury, that they not only 
drove them from the field of battle, but even forced them 

Flo™, to take refuge in the mountains. It is reported by some 
historians, that Caesar ordered his soldiers to aim at the 
faces of the enemy ; and that this contrivanc.e served 
much to disorder the nice and efi^minate knights, who 
could not bear the thoughts of being disfigured. He 
himself, however, has not mentioned this stratagem. 
The archers and slingers, deprived of the protection of 
the horse, were soon cut -to pieces. The same cohorts, 
having thus driven the cavalry entirely o".t of the field, 
turned upon the enemy’s left wing, and began to charge 
it in the rear. Caesar at the same time brought up his 
third line, which had not been engaged. The left wing 
of the enemy, thus attacked in front by fresh troops, and 
in the rear by the victorious cohorts, made but a faint 
resistance, and fled to their camp. Pompey, upon see- 
ing that part of his army, on which he chiefly depended, 
put into disorder, despaired of being able to restore the 
battle, had retired from the field to wait the event in his 
tent. Caesar, though the battle lasted till noon, and the 
weather was excessively hot, yet, encouraging his sol- 
diers, led them on, notwithstanding their fatigue, to at- 
tack the intrenchments of the vanquished. The camp 
was bravely defended by the cohorts left for its guard, 
and particularly by a body of Thracians and other bar- 
barians. The soldiers who had fled from the battle were 
in too great a consternation to think of any thing but of 
making, their escape. These ‘fresh troops were over- 
powered however, driven from the rampart, and forced 
to fly to the ne^hbouring mountains. 

Pompey, perceiving that all was lost, and that his in- 
trenchments were forced, quitting his military dress for 
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a habit more suitable to his ill fortune, mounted his 
horse, and, withdrawing by the Decuman gate, rode full ^ w 

speed to Larissa. He would not enter the town, though 

invited by the citizens, that he might not expose them ^tu(. 
to the resentment of Caesar: but, havfiig called for what 
he wanted, he advised them to submit to the conqueror. 
Thence, continuing his flight day and night, without 
intermission, he arrived on the sea-side with thirty horse, 
and went on board a ship of burden; after complaining 
“ that he had been so far deceived in his opinion of his 
followers, as to see those very men, from whom he ex-, 
pected victory, the first to fly, and betray him to his 
enemies.” His camp shewed how little he and his fol- 
lowers dreamed of the issue of that day. The tents of 
the grandees wc-c aflorned with branches of myrtle, and 
shade 1 with iv) the b'es were found covered, the side- 
boards loaded with plate ; and, in a word, every thing 
gave proofs .he highest luxury, and the greatest as 
suiMiice of victory. 

Caesar, not thinking his victory yet complete, ear- 
nestly entreated his soldiers to form a line of circum- 
vallation round the mountain, whither a part of the con- 
quered army had retired. But the Pompeians quickly 
abandoned a {X)st which for want of water was not te- 
nable, and endeavoured to reach the city of Larissa : 
whereupon Caesar, dividing his army, left one part to 
guard Pompey’s camp, sent back another to his own, 
and, with four legions, taking a nearer road than that by 
which the enemy passed, he found means to intercept 
them, and after six miles’ march drew up in order of bat- 
tle. However, the vanquished troops once more foun# 
protection from a mountain, at the foot of which ran a 
rivulet. Though Caesar's men were greatly fatigued by 
fighting the whole day, yet before night they flung up 
some works which- were sufficient to flrevent the enemy 
from having any communication with the rivulet ; who, 
by this step, being cut off from all hopes of nelief, or of 
VOL. V. 2 P 
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KcmE gootl retreat, sent deputies to treat of a 

7m. surreudry. Adairs continued in this situation all that 
-1-1_ ' night, and some senators took the occasion to make their 
^Bi. escape. At break of day they came down into the plain, 
and delivered np flieir arms ; humbly imploring Caesar's 
goodness, and suing for mercy. He not only granted 
them readily tlieir lives, but spoke to them with the 
greatest humanity, and gave strict orders that nothing 
should be taken from them. He then sent for the le- 
gions that had passed the night in the camp, to relieve 
those he had employed in the pursuit : and, being de- 
termined to follow Pompey, he began his march, and 
arrived the same day at Larissa. Thus Caesar, by his 
admirable skill, and the indefatigable industry of his sol- 
diers, obtained the most complete and important victory. 
According to his own account, he lost but 200 men,’’ 
with thirty centurions. To tlie body of Crastinus, who 
had been killed in the beginning of tlie engagement, he 
ordered particular honours to be paid. On Pompey ’s 
side there fell 15,000; of whom the greatest number 
were servants, and those who guarded the tents ; only 
6000 soldiers were killed, ten senators and forty knights, 
riut.in Upwards of 24,000 were made prisoners; for the co- 
horts that garrisoned the forts surrendered to Sylla : 
180 colours and nine eagles were taken. L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, that mortal enemy to Caesar, was over- 
taken in his flight, and put to death.’’ Dio relates, that 
Caesar caused all those to be slain, who, having been 
once pardoned, had a second time carried arms against 
him. But this circumstance may well be doubted, since 
•11 the historians are unanimous in extolling his cle- 
mency both in the battle and after it.’ As soon as he 

P Platarch and Appian any 1 1/00. 

9 Cicero (Philip. c. 29. Weinke, p, 3i8.) accuses Atilouj of having killed Do- 
and some olkers whom Caesar probabljr would have spared: " FucraH in acie 
Pharssdica antesignaiius : L. Doinitium, nobilisKiniuni et olarissimuin virum, occi- 
deras niultos, qui de praelio efl'iigcrant, quos Ctesar, ut noTinullo.s, fortasse servas' 
scl, crodeOftsiiDO persecttltia tracidaras.*’ He comjuandcd, probably, (be forces sent 
after the runaways. 

T lUud nolSindtjm est : iii primiim C. Cscsar incimatnm vidil Pompeiaiioruni aoieni ; 
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saw his enemies defeated, he cried to his soldiers to r««ri>f 
spare the blood of their fellow-citizens. Upon viewing tAs. 
the field of battle, he said with a sigh : “ They have 
forced me to this sad necessity. Caesar must have con*ui. 
sought the assistance of his soldiers, or must have pe- 
rished.” He generously pardoned all those he had made < 
prisoners : and Pliny and Seneca have observed that, J'*;, '• 
having found in Pompey’s tent a great many letters from 
several great men, in which, undoubtedly, they had ex- 
pressed in the warmest mannef their zeal for his party, 
he instantly gave orders to burn them. “ Although 
(says the last of these waiters) he was perfectly moderate 
in his anger, yet he rather chose to put it out of his 
power to resent such injuries, and thought that the most 
obliging manner of pardoning was to be ignorant of the 
nature of the offence.” Dio himself tells us, that he 
pardoned all the kings and states wiio had assisted Pom- 
pey, and demanded nothing more of them than a sum 
of money ; and considering, adds the historian, that he 
himself was little known to them, and that they were 
under many and great obligations to Pompey, he had 
more regard for those who had appeared in arms, than 
for the others who had deserted their benefactor. To 
the Athenians, who sent deputies to him to solicit their 
pwdon, he granted it, with this reproach : “ How long, 
having merited death by your degeneracy, will you owe 
your safety to the glory of your ancestors ?” 

This famous battle was fought on the 9th of August,’ 

Dcqae prias, ii?r|t)« untiquin.s quidquam habait, quHin (ut) in omneH partes *** (ut 
militari, el verbo ol couhuetudine iitar) diniilteret. Pi oh Uii itnmortalea, qaod liiijiis 
volantalis erj(a Krutum suir postea vir taiii rnitis pretiaiiHnIit ! Niliil ilia Victoria 
mirabilins, niagnificentiuB, clarius fuit; qiiando netniru'in, nisi ucie consutnptuixi, ci-^ 
vein palria desideravit.” Veil. Pal. I. c. 52. 5. Krause, p. 277, 

“ Tlie 9th of August of the Roman yt^nr, according to primate Usher, corresponded 
with the 6th of June of the Julian ; buytlie battle, J sliould lliink, wns fought later 
in the yeur. Ciesar encamped in the plains of PItaraalia, when the corn was altnost 
ripe, ** qQ« prope jam niatnrn erat:" it was therefore in the end of May, or beginuiog 
of June, of the Julian year. Pompey followed him a few days after, pa«cis post Caes. de 
diebus,” but was in no ha^te to give him battle. Cn^sgr had time to exercise his Bell.Civ. 
troops, to teach his light-armed soldiers to fight among the cavalry, and to raise the 3^ 

spirit and courage of bis men, by sending llieni daily to offer battle to the enemy, 

” continentibus dicbiis.” There were several skirinitsbes between parlies detached 
from the two armies. Appain and Lucan both tell us, that, before the baitle , Cae- 

2 P 2 
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uo'me appears by an inscription produced by the learned 
Muratori ; a circumstance unknown in Lucan’s time. 

The news of Pompey’s defeat was brought to Dyrra- 

OTwui. chium by Labienus, who escaped thither with the Gallic 
and German horse. Cato had been left governor of 
‘ i- the town with fifteen cofiorts, and with him were Cicero, 

p. 1.50. 

.ml 31 ) 5 . tlie learned Varro, and some other senators. They all, 
immediately, in the greatest consternation, got on board 
the ships in the port with their troops, and repaired to 
the island of Corcyra, which was the general rendezvous 
cirs.de of Pompey’s followers. D. Lmlins brought there his 
comfi!s! fleet from before Brundnsiura, where he was attempting 
to block up the port : C. Cassius, who had just burned 
two of Caesar’s fleets, one of thirty-five sail at Messana, 
commanded by M. Pomponius, and another at Vibo, 
under the orders of P. Siilpitius, consisting of five 
galleys, arrived there with the Syrian, Phoenician, and 
Cilician squadron’s from Sicily; and thither also Octa- 
vius brought the ships under his command. Young 
Poinpey, and Coponius had been deserted by their forces. 
Plot, and arrived without them. Here a general council w'as 
"tcic. held, and we are told by Plutarch, that Cato olfered the 
command of his cohorts to Cicero, as the superior in 
dignity ; and that ujran his refusal and declaration, that 
he would join no longer in the vs’ar, )oung Pompey was 
so enraged, that he drew his sword, and would have 
killed him, if Cato had not interposed.' There was no 

8«r’s troops had been sent oot Co (xather corn : and, in fine, Cscsar despairing to draw 
Pompej to an engagement, was preparing to march to another place ; and one of bis 
reasons was, the belter to supply hiearnijr with provisions. So that we cannot allow 
less than a iiiontb between Ctrstir’s arrival in Thessaly and the battle. Now, the 
harvest in that country, as has been remaiked above, does not come on before the 
beginning of June at Lari.ssa, and the I5th or ^Oth at .lannina. The 9th of August, 
of the Koinari year, must tlieretore have corresponded with the end, or S9th of June 
of the Julian year : and thus the battle was given a few days aftor the harvest ; 
which agiees with Plutarch, who tells as tfiat it was fought in the greatest heat of 
sainmer ; and with Suetonius, who says, that C»:sar be^eged Pompey four months 
at Dyrrachium, x^hich be did not begin to do till the end of winter, when Antony 
broogbf^liim the remainder of bis army. 

t It appears, that Cicero bad at this time great reason to complain of bis party. 
** I cannot (says he to Alticus), without the deepest sorrow, inform you what bitter, 
what heavy, what CKtraoidinaty motives have forced me to yield ra'tlier to a sudden 
impulse of passion than the counsel of my reason: these motives are auoh, that they 
have induced me to act ns you see.** Ad Att. 10. fi. In a letter to Tarenlia, he 
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scheme agreed upon, and all dispersed themselves seve- 
rally, as their hopes and inclinations led them. Cicero 

went straight to Brundusium, committing himself to the 

mercy of the conqueror. Many retired into Achaia, to cou.iii- 
wait there the farther issue of things, and take such 
methods as fortune offered. M. Marcellus went to 
Mitylene : Caccilius Bassus, a Roman knight, who acted 
a considerable fiart after Cmsar’s death, and Libo, hid 
themselves in Tyre. Scipio, Labienus, and many others 
who had acted more violently against Caesar, resolved at 
all events to renew the war, and sailed for Africa, to join 
Tarus and king Juba. Octavius sailed with the Libur- 
nian fleet to Illyricum, where he made war, as shall be 
related hereafter, with various fortune. Young Pompey 
and Cato followed the unfortunate general. C. Cassius 
sailed to Cilicia, where he waited Caesar's arrival in a bay 
at the month of the river Cydnus, and there delivered 
up his fleet.“ Plutarch tells us, that M. Brutus, seeing 


mukes ibe same complaint. Kp. Fam 14. If. Melm. 7.fJ, ** May the joj 30 U 

express at my safe arrival in Italy be never internipteil ! but iny mind wa.s ko much 
discomposed by Iluisc: atrocit>us injuries I had received, that 1 have taken a step, I 
fear, uliich may be attended with great difliculties.” 

" Cicero, Philip, f. 11 . lella ut>, that he lay there in wail for Cansar, with a reso* 
lulion to destroy him ; which he would have eflected, if Caesar had not landed on 
the opposite shore, where he was not expected, and had not determined to idiid. 
This, however, it is thoughl, is a weak apology for Cassius; and the real motives of 
bis conduct at this time are explained to us in a letter of Cicero to him, written in 
the year 706. Kp. Fam. 15. 15. Meliii. 7. 36. ** It was the hope, that peace 
would be restored to our country; and the abborrence of spilling the blood of our 
fellow-citiKens, that equally induced both you and myself to decline an nbsliiinte per- 
severance in the civil war. lint, though these sentiments were common to us both, 
yet, as 1 am considered as having been the first to inspire you with them, it it more 
iny part, perhaps, to render you satisfied with having adopted tliein, than it is 3 ours 
to perform the .same friendly oflice towards roe. But, to say the truth (and it is a 
cirouiiislance upon which 1 frequently reflect), luolually convinced each other, in 
the free conversations we held upon this subject, that a single battle, if it should rot 
wholly determine our cause, ought Lo be the limits however of our particular opposi- 
tion. And these sentiments have never seriously been condemned by any, but by 
those alone who think it more eligible that oar cuiislitotion hhonld be totally de- 
stroyed, than in any degree impaired. But roj opinion was far otherwise : for 1 bad 
no views lo gratify by its extinction, lind had much to hope from its retnaiiis. As 
to the consequences which have since ensued, they lay far beyond the reach of hu- 
man discernment : and the womler is, not so much bow they escaped our penetra- 
tion, as how it was possible they should have happened.^ I must confess, iny own 
opinion always was, that the hatllo of Pharsalia would be decisive : and 1 imagined 
that the victors would act with reg?.rd to the common preservation of all, and the 
vanquished to their own. But both the one and the other, 1 was well aware, de- 
pended on the expedition with which the conquerors would pursue their success. And, 
had they pursued immediately, those who have since carried the war into Africa, 
would have experienced (and experienced too, if 1 do not flatter myself, by my in- 
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Y.«r of Poinpey’s camp forced, stole out of one of the gates, 
TO*, and hid himself in a morass covered with reeds ; from 
whence, having got safe in the night to Larissa, he 

^Ini. wrote immediately to Cmsar, who not only forgave him, 
but treated him with the greatest affection. Even be- 
fore the battle Caesar had given particular orders, not to 
kill him on any account ; and to make him prisoner, 
in case he was willing to surrender ; but, if he refused, 
to let him go. 

Cacs de Pompey sailed first to Amphipolis, where he issued a 

Coni. 1.3.’ proclamation, enjoining all the youth of the province, 
whether Greeks or Romans, to join him in arms : this 
he did, either with a design to keep footing in Mace- 
donia, or to conceal his real intention of retreating 
much farther. He lay one night at anchor, sending to 
his friends in the town, and raising all the money he 
possibly could ; but, being informed of Caesar's approach, 

terccs.siori'*) tlie <.aine clenicncy with whioli flie rest of oar parly have been treated, 
who retired into Asia and Acliaia. But the critical opportanity (that season so im* 
portent in all transactions, and especially in u civil war) was unhappily lost : and, a 
whole tear iuler^ cuing, it raised the spirits of some of onr party to hope they might 
recover the victory ; and rendered others so desperate as not to dread the reverse. 
Fortune, however, must be answerable for the whole liain of evils which this delay 
has produced. For who could have imagined, either that the Alexandrine war 
could have been drawn out to so great a length, or that the paltry Pharnares could 
have struck such a terror throughout Asia. ]3ut, ibongli wo both acted by the same 
measures, our present situations, however, are extremely diflereiit. The scheme 
which you thought proper to execute has given you admission into Caesar’s councils ; 
and opened a prospect to you of his future purposes [this scheme innsl be the de- 
sertion of the Pompeian party, and the surrendry of the fleet to Ciesar] : an advan- 
tage, most certainly, that must spare you all the uneasiness which attends a state of 
doubt and suspense. Whereas for myself, as I iriiagiiio that Oursar would, immedi- 
ately after the battle of Pbarsalia, have retuined into Ttuly, I hastened thither, in or- 
der to encourago and improve that pacifle dispositimi which he had discovered, by 
his generosity to so many of his illustrious enemies: by which means, 1 have ever 
since been separated from him hy^n immense distance. Here, if* truth, I sit, the 
sad witness of those complaints timt are poured forth in Nome, and ihroiigliout all 
Italy : complaints which both you and I, according to our respective powers, might 
contribute somewhat to remove, if Caisar were picsetit to support us. 1 entreat 
you, then, to cominnnicale to me, agreeably to your wonted friendship, all ^ou ob- 
serve and think concerning the present slate of affairs ; in a word, that you would 
inform me what we are to expect, and bow you would ad visa me to act. He assured 
1 shall lay great stress upon your sentiments*: and, had I wisely followed those you 
gave me in youi lirst letter from laicoria, T might, without difiiculty, Imve still pre- 
served my dignities.” 


^ It appears, hy this flow of spirits, that this letter was writlmi after Cicero had 
been comfoilcd by Ctrsar, and his terrors dispelled by the assuranoe of his pui’don, 
in the Uujdest Icim’s : aud wiial fwUows »hews it to have been penned hefme Caesar’s 
irturi) into Italy. 
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he departed, and sailed for Mitylene, where be had left Year of 
his wife Cornelia.'* Here he was detained two days by tos. 
the badness of the weather, and, having increased his 
fleet witii a few galleys he sailed to Cilicia^ and thence 
to Cyprus. In this island he had intelligence that the 
people of Antioch and the Roman citizens, who traded 
there, had, with joint consent, seized the castle, and sent 
deputies to such of his Ibllowers as had taken refuge in 
the neighbouring places, not to approach that town : L. 
Lcntulus, the late consul, P. Lcntulus Spinther, and 
some of the other principal men of his party, had been 
refused admittance into the island of Rhodes, and had 
been ordered to withdraw immediately. These accounts 
made him lay aside his design of going into Syria; and 
seizing the money in the public bank, and borrowing as 
much more as he could of his friends ; providing great 
quantities of brass for military uses, and raising 2000 
soldiers ; he set sail for Pelusiuin, to implore the assist- 
ance of Ptolemy, king of Egypt. This prince, yet in 
his minority, was there at the head of a considerable 
army, making war against his sister Cleopatra, whom he 
had expelled the throne, to which by her fether’s will 
she had an equal right with him. Pompey sent to de- 
mand his protection, and a safe retreat in Alexandria, in 
consideration of the friendship that had subsisted be- 
tweei7 him and his father. The me.ssengers, after dis- 
charging their commission, began to converse freely with 

^ IMutarcb in L’oinp. it very dilYusie «in du.scribiiig ibis lady’s disappointment and 
inexpressible grief: sbe bitterly complained of ber ill destiny, wbicii allied her lo 
Crassus first, and afterward to Pumpey, niit^ to cause tbo ruin of two illustrioas fa- 
milies. The same wiiter tells us, that the stoic pbilosopher Cralippus came to pay 
bis compliments in Mitylene to Pompey, and that Pompey could not refrain from 

....•nnlni t I m nP flt.i .1 ■ ■ icnua I Ijinu .if turner irt •\li i l<,i. m .Innlinurl 


y Plutarch in l-'ornp., says, that ii was ueitueraie(|^ among nis loiiowers, since no 
province of the empire could aflbrd tliein protection, to wliat foreign power it was 
most expedient to repair: that Pompey was strongly inclined to take refuge in Par- 
ihia ; that others advised him to pnt himself under the protection of Juba ; but that 
Theopbanes deternij|Bed him to go to Kgypt. See Lucan, 1. 8. 
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king’s troops, many of whom had served formerly 
jj.c^ir under Pompey, and had been left in Egypt by Gabinus ; 

' and they exhorted them not to despise their old general 
con.ui. in his adverse fortune. The king’s ministers, who, diir- 
ing his minority, had the administration in their hands, 
either out of fear, as they afterward pretended, that 
Pompey should debauch the army, and the’^eby make 
himself master of Alexandria and all Egypt, or despising 
his low condition, gave a favourable reception to the de- 
puties in public, and invited Pompey to court ; but dis- 
patched, at the same time, Achillas, captain of the king’s 
guards, and Septitnius, a military tribune, with secret 
orders to murder him before he came into the king’s 
riot. in pretence.* They put off from the shore in a small bark, 
AppiM. with a few guards, and made towards Pompey’s ship. 
When on board, they accosted him with an air of frank- 
ness, and invited him into the boat. Pompey, after 
taking leave of Cornelia, ordered two centurions, one of 
his freedmen named Philip, and a slave to enter the 
boat with him : and, as Achillas gave him his hand to 
assist him in coming out of of the ship, he turned to his 
wife, and repeated two verses of Sophocles, signifying, 
that whoever goes to the court of a king, becomes a 
slave from that moment. During the passage from the 
ship to land, nobody spoke to him a single word, or 
shewed the least mark of friendship or respect ; Pom- 
pey broke the silence, and looking Septimius in the 
face, “ Methinks (said he), I remember you to have 
formerly served me.” Septim’ius gave only a nod with 
his head, without uttering a word, or ilenoting the least 
civility. Whereupon Pompey took out a speech which 

PluUrcli in Pomp, tells ns, that one TheodotuSp preceptor to the set ing 
the council divided in their opinions conceniingHhe r^'ception it was proper to give 
Pompey, some advising to receive him with hotionr, others to order him awa\ im- 
mediately, he maintained, *' that both proposals were erpmlly dangerous : that to ad- 
mit Pompey was making him llicir master, and driving upon themselves the reaent- 
mcnt ofCicsar; and, by not receiving him, they offended the one without obliging 
the other. That tlicrelore the only expedient left was to lol him land, and then kill 
him, which would be doing CVsar a good service, and ridding them.^ elves of all ap- 
prebensimis on PompeyV acconnf ;* because (said he) dead dogs^do not bite.’” 
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he had prepared in Greek for the Egyptian king, and 
began to read it. In this manner they came near the 70#. 
land ; and, when Pompey rose to go out, Septimius . ' 
stabbed him in the back, and was immediately seconded 
by Achillas. Pompey, without making any resistance, 
or saying a word, covered his head with his robe, and 
resigned to fate. At this sad sight, Cornelia and her 
attendants weighed anchor, and made off to sea. Ilis 
murderers cut off his head, leaving the body on the 
shore. His freedman Philip stayed by it, and, while he 
was gathering up some pieces of a broken boat for a pile, 
he was thus accosted by an old soldier, who had served 
under Pompey: “Who art thou, that art making these 
sad preparations for the funeral of Pompey the Great ?” 
Philip answered him, “One of his freedmen.’’ “Thou 
shall not (replied he) have all this honour to thyself : 
let me partake in an action so just and sacred. It will 
please me, amidst the miseries of my exile, to have 
touched the body, and assisted at the funeral, of the 
greatest and noblest soldier Rome ever produced.” In 
this manner were the last rites performed to Pompey.* 

His ashes, according to Plutarch, were carefully col- 
lected, and carried to Cornelia, who deposited them in 
a vault in his Alban villa.'' The Egyptians, however, 

^ This is Plulnrch's story, who does not tell us what became of the two centu- 
rions and the slave Pompey took into the boat with him. Laoaii relates that the 
body was flung overbi>ard into the sea, and dragged out from thence in the night, 
and bariit by one Cordu", who had been Pompey’s qumstor in Cyprus. Aurelius Vic- 
tor de Vir. llliistr. calls him Servius Cudrus. 

Now 'gan the glittVing stars to fade away, 

Beftjtf'e the rosy promise of the day. 

When the pale youth th’ nnfinish’d riles forsook. 

And to (he covert of his cave betook. 

Ah ! why thus rashly would thy fears disclaim 
That only deed which ninsl record thy name?’* 

Lucan, b. 8. v. 1065. 

Aurelius Victor and Locan say, that upon bis tomb was inscribed : ** Hie situs est 
Magnns Pompeius.” And Appian has given ns a Greek inscription to this purpose ; 

** How poor a tomb covers the man who had so many temples erected to his liononr V* 

** Every circnrostanco relating to the end of this great man is uncertain, except 
what we have in Ctrsor’s brief arcoiint. Lucan suppo.«Vs that Pompey ’s ashes re- 
mained in Egypt: 

And thou, oh Rome! by whose rorgotful band 
Altars and temples rear’d to tyrants ^tand. 
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Year of aftorward raised a monument to him on the place, and 
home. , , r' 

Toa. adorned it with figures of brass, which, having been 
defaced by time, and buried almost in sand and rubbish, 
was sought out awl restored by the empero* Adrian. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great, on the 28th 
of April, in the 58th year of his age. It did not s\ir- 
prise Cicero, as we find by the sliort reflection that he 
Midiu. makes upon it. “ As to Pompey ’s end (says he), I never 
Art Att. had any doubt about it : for the lost and desperate state 
of his affairs had so possessed the minds of all the kings 
and states abroad, that, whithersoever he went, I took 
it for granted that this would be hisfatc.”“ How happy 


Carisl lliou no'glect lo call lliy la^to homo, 

And l«avo bi.s in baujjthinonl lo iohiu ? 

What though the victui *8 liuwn and th^ baae foat* 

Bade thoe, a 1 first, the piou.s task forbear ; 

Yf't now, at loa.«it, ob ' lot liiiii now return, 

And ro.st with honour in a Roman iirn. 

Nor let mistaken superstition dread. 

On sueh oersisions, to dtsliirh the dead : 

Oil! would commanding Rome my hand employ, 

This iinpiuu.s ta.sk should he perform’d with jo} : 

How would I fly to tear him from that tomb, 

.And ht'ar his u.shes in my bosom borne !’' B. B. v. 11 10. 

Cicero add.H, cannot, however, help grieving at it ; foi I knew bim to be an 
boiiest, grave, and woilhy niim: * Hoiiiiiieiiieniia integrum, etcastuni, cl graveni cog> 
novi.**’ “Tliih (says Dr. Middleton) wa.s the short and true character of the man 
from one who perfectly knew him 9 not heightened, as we sometimes find it by the 
shining colour.s of his eloquence, nor depressed by ihe darker strokes of his re.sciit> 
men!.’' Yel the same ingenious writer has thought proper to draw more at large 
the character of a man who was Cicoio'sgutI upon earth, and indeed the above short 
and (rue character is but a scanty panegyric lor (uie in Poinpey’s' high station ; and, 
as this fai.story includes a sort of critical oxaiuination of the life of Cicero, we will 
not .scruple to present 4he reader with it, together with some short observations ; 

** Pompey bad early acqaiicd the surnuine of («reat, by that sort of merit, whseb, 
from the constitution of the republic, nectssarily made him great : a fame and suo* 
cess in W'ar superior to what Rome had ever known in the most celebrated of her 
generals.” [The surname of CvieHt,according to Plutarch, was a cmnplimentof SylJa, 
after the good services Pompey had done him in Italy, Sicily, and Africa. Though 
yonng Pompey bad been brid to war in the camp of his father, a niun of great mili* 
tary capacity, and had sliewn his talents in the support of Sylla’s parly, he had not 
yet properly acquired or merited tlmt surname by a success in war, superior to what 
Kotnc had ever known. Livy, or his ahhreviator, says, that this sarname was given 
him after his victories in Asia.] ** lie had iTiumpbed at three several times over 
the three different parts of the known world, EJ^irope, Asia, Afiiea; and by his vic- 
tories, had almost doubled the extent, as well as the revenues of the Roman domi>^ 
nion I for, as he dclared to the people, on his return from the Mithridatic war, he 
had found the Lesser Asia the boundary, but left it the middle of their empire.*’ [If 
Pompey made this declaration, he was guilty of an unpardonable gasconade, for be 
added to the Koiiian empire only Poiilas, Bilbynia, and Syria: but, if he did not 
double the revenues of the common wealth, he greatly multiplied bis ow^n ; for be re- 
ceived every month from Ariobar/ancs, king of Cappadocia, alone, above 6,393/. 
which was almost ail that poor king could raise. See Ad Alt. (i. 1.] “He was six 
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had it been for him to have died in that sickness, when 

^ n O M m 

all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for his safety ! ^ 

years older than Cu?8ar*, and, while Ciosar, imnierhed in pleafiores, oppressed with 
debts, and suspiiDted by^ll honest men, was hardly able to sitew bia head, Pompey 
was flourishing in the height ot* power and glory, and bv the consent of all parlies 
placed at the head of the republic/’ ['I'his is not a fair ropre.senlalioii of ibe fortunes 
of these two men: Pompey was raised to all his power and wealth against the will 
of the senate ; who was ever envious and jealous of him: and Caesar not only 
dared to shew liis head, hut was ever so much the darting of the eit^. that be carried 
every thing he stood for, hy almost the unanimous voles of the people, notwiihstand-^ 
ing the opposition of the same senate,] *^This was the post that bis ambition stemed 
to aim at, to be the first man in Rome ; the leader, not the tyrant of his country ; for 
he more than once had it in his power to have made himself the master of it without 
any risk, if his virtue, nr his phlegm, at leasl^^ad not restrained him.” [This is a 
groundless assertion. Poropey, aRer the Sertoriaii war, kept his army in Italy; and 
so did Crassu.<, to check him ; till they both disbanded their troops by agreement : 
neither of them dared then to act the tyrant. After the Mithridatic w.ir, the oppo> 
sition Cicsar and Metellus, who openly courted Ponipty, met with, plainly shewed 
how jeaiou.s the city was of Pompey’s power; and fhal same jealousy prevailed 
after his arrival, notwithstanding ail the favour and credit his victories had pruciired 
him. He could not depend upon his army in an enterprise against his country, 
when he had no motive of revenge to stimulate them with, nor indeed any other that 
he could avow with common decency. Caesar and Crassus were willing to associalu 
with him against the aristocracy, hut not to become his servants.] Rut he lived in a 
perpetual evpectatiun of receiving, from the gift of the people, what he did not care 
to seize by force, and, by fomenting the disorders of the city, Imped to drive them to 
the necessity of creating him dictator. It is an observation af all tbe hisloriaiis, 
that while Cmsar made no diflcrence of powei, whether it was couferrod or ustiiped; 
whether over those who loved, or lho.se who feared him; Pompey seemed (o value 
none but wlial was oflered ; nor to liave any desire to govern, but wiili the good-will 
of the governed.” [Velleius, 2. 5^9, says indeed of Pumpey, ‘ Poienlia' quas honoria 
causa ad enin deferretur, non ul ah eo oocuparetiir, cupidi.<kbiiniis but J do not see 
any diflerence between Poinpey and Cu'sar in this icspect. As long as power was 
oflered to Poinpcy, ho did not undtrtake to seize it by an armed force ; neither did 
Cmsar ; but no sooner did Pompey foresee that Cmsur would becotne his equal, than 
he armed, illegally, the whole empire, to preserve his own superior power; and this 
i.s allowed by the .same historian; 'Civi.s in toga, nisi uli vcrerelur, ue quein liaberet 
parein, modeslis#uiU8.’ A power, uiainlained all along hy the most open and scan- 
dalous biibcry, cannot be deemed a power oflered by tbe good-will of the governed ; 
and a man who employs such means, in deliaiice of the laws, cannot, with any pro- 
priety, be called a man of integrity : ‘ Vinim integrum cognovi.’J “ What lei. s^u re he 
found from his wars, he employ ed in the s(ndy of polile letters, and especially of 
eloquence, in which he would have acquired great fame, if his genius had not drawn 
him to the more (lH//liiig glory of arms. V ct lie pleaded several causes with ap'* 
plausr, ill the deCcnce of his friend.s and clients ; and some of them in coojuncliun 
with Cicero. His language was copious uiid elevated : his seiitimenls just; his voice 
sweet; his action noble and full of dignity. But hi.s talents were better formed for 
arms than the gown ; fur though in both he observed Ibe same discipline ; a perpe- 
tual modesty, temperance, and gravity of outward behaviour, yet, in the licence of 
camps, tbe example was moic rare and striking. Jlis person wa.s extremely grace, 
ful, and imprinting respect; yet with an air of reserve and haughtiness, which be- 
came the general belter than the citizen. His parts were plausible rather thaa 
great ; specious rather than penetrating; and Ids view's of politio.s but narrow; for 
bis chief instrument of governing^was dissimulation ; yet he bad not always the art 
to conceal his real sentiments. As he was a better soldier than a statesman, so what 
he gained iti the camp he iiMially lost in the oily; and, though adored when abroad, 
was often aflronted and mortificil at home ; till tbe itiiprudent opposition of the se- 
nate drove him to that, alliance with Cras.sus and which proved fidsl both 

to himself and to the republic. He took in these two not as tbe partners, but tbe 
ininistera rather of his power;” [They had more interest in the «uty thau be, and be 
could not compass his eiuU without their assistance ; they were therefore necessary 
allies, not ministers of his power:] (hat, by giving (hem some share with him, b« 
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Or, if he had fallen by the chance of war on the plains 
of Pharsalia, in the defence of his country’s liberty, he 
had died still glorious, though unfortunate; but, as if he 
had been reserved for an example of the idStability of 
human greatness, he, who a few days before commanded 
kings and consuls, and all the noblest of Rome, was 
sentenced to die by a council of slaves ; murdered by a 
base deserter ; cast out naked and headless on the Egyp- 
tian strand ; and, when the whole earth, as Velleius says, 
nad scarce been sufRcierlt for his victories, could not 
find a spot upon it for a grave/' 

iniglit make Ills own aulhorit^ ancontiollablo ; he liad im reason to npprelKMid that 
they could ever prove his rivals : since neither of them had any credit or character 
of that kind, which alone could raise them above the laws; a superior fame and cx* 
perience in war, with the militia of the empire at their devotion : all this was purely 
his own; till, by cherishing Caesar, and throwing into his hands the only things which 
he wanted, arms, and military command, he made him at last too strong for himself, 
and never began to fear him lilt it was too late.’* [That Pompey helped C^osar, during 
the triumvirate, will be easily granted, but ibat he owed all to Pompey is not true : 
and Porr.pey was at least as much indebted to Ctesar, ns Ca'sar to him. Would 
Pompey have condescended to matr 3 the daughter of the man whom he suspected to 
have debauched his wife Mucia, the mother of Cimnis and Sextus Pompey, and whom 
for this reason, during the civil war, be used to call TISgistbus, if hisallianc*‘ had nut 
heen deemed absolutely necessary to support his credit? and indeed be could never 
have supported himself in that long reign of his during the Gallic war without Cae- 
sar’s interest. This is evident from the whole liistory of the limes.] “ Cicero warmly 
dissuaded both his union and his breach with Cmsar.” [So Cicero soys in his second 
Philippic ; but his letters shew that he greatly approved of the breach between Csc- 
sar and Pompey, till the prospect was daikened, and the civil war was ready to break 
out with great advantage un Caesar's side. If Cicero did not approve of their union 
at first, he cemented it afterward, and was very subservient to the confederate chiefs. See 
his apologetic letter, p. 114.] “And after the rupture, as warmly still, tne thought of giv- 
ing him battle; if any of these counsels had been followed, Pompey had preserved liis 
life and honour, and the republic its liberty.” [* Pace opus cst: ex victoria rum raultama- 
la, turn certe lyrannus existrt.* Ad Att. 7. — * E>epiignn,inqois, potins, quaiii servias: 
Utquid? Si victuseris, proscribare? Si vicerls, tamen servias?' Ad Alt. 7. 7. — ‘ Hoc 
Cnseus noster cum antea iiunquam, tain in hac causa minime cugiiavit; Uoininatio 

quiesita ab utroque est : non id actum, beata et bonesta ei vitas ut esset. Genus 

illud Sollani regni janipridcm appetitur [a Pompeio], mnitis, qiii iina sunt, cupienti- 
bus.’ Ad Att. 8. 11. It appears then that Cicero was not of Dr. Middleton’s opinion. 
He thought also that Pompey’s victory would have been a very cruel one: 'Tanta 
erat in itlis crudelilas, ut non nominatim, sed generalini prosoriplio esset iiiformata ; 
at jam omnium judicio constitutum osset, omnium veslrurn bona prsrdara esse illius 
vicloris; vesIrCiiu, plane dico: iiunquam enim de te ipso, nisi criidelisime, cogita- 
fum est.* Ad Att. 11. 6.] “ But he was urged to bis fate by a natural superstition, 

and attention to those vain angaries with which he was flattered by all the Flarus- 
pices: he had seen the same temper in Marius and S>lla, and observed the happy ef- 
fects of it: but they assumed it only out of policy; he out of principle. They used 
to animate their soldiers, when they had fouud a probable opportunity of fighting: 
but be, against all prudence and probability, was encouraged by it to fight to bis own 
ruin.” [I should think that Pompey was not altogether so credulous as Dr. Middle- 
ton makes him. Cicero in his Letters, and Csesar in his Commentaries, assign other 
reasons for Pompey 's confidence, as we have seen above : and these reasons influenced 
not only Pompey, hut Labienus and all the generals in his army, whom we cannot 
suppose to have been all addicted, in a great degree, to superstition.] 

“Qiii si ante biennium, qnam ad arma itomest, pcrfcctis muneribos thcatri et ali- 
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Lentulus, the late consul, landed in Egypt a few days 
after his general, and was immediately siezed and put to tw. 
death. Plutarch, or the author whom he copied, to — — 
make his story more interesting, supposes that Lentulus 
landed just upon the spot where the body of Pompey 
had been burned the day before ; and, seeing a little 
pile which yet smoked, broke out into these words, 

“ Who is the wretch to whom are paid these last offices? 
Perhaps, alas! it is you, great Pompeyl” Lentulus 
Spinther is said to have found in Egypt the same fate. 

Cato, conjecturing that Pompey had retired to Egypt 
or Libya, took that way. He first sailed from Corcyra 
to Patrac, where he picked up Faustus Sylla, Petreius, Di«, 
and some other fugitives. Then, doubling the cape of ’ 
Malea, and coasting the isle of Crete, he came to Pa- 
linurus, a promontory of the Cyrenai'ea : whence he 
marched to Cyrene, which opened its gates to him. 

Here he was met by Cornelia and Sextus Pompeius, 
Pompey ’s youngest son ; who had first fled to Cyprus, 
but finding themselves too near Egypt, and fearing lest 
tliey should meet with Cmsar, steered towards the west, 
and put in at the same place to which Cato had brought J'"; 
the fleet. _^Thc news of Pompey ’s deiith occasioned a 
fresh division among his fugitive friends : many who 
were attached personally to him, and had held out in 
hopes of seeing him again at their head, determined to 
have recourse to the conqueror’s clemency. Cornelia 
returned to Italy, well knowing that she had nothing to 
apprehend from Caesar. Cato, with Pompey ’s two sons, 
remained in Africa and marched by land to join Varus 
and Juba: and we shall see immediately how they re- 

oram opernn*, qua* ei circumiledil, grtivitisiina teiitatu8 valetadine deceftsiHsit inCqm- 
ptmia (quo quideni tc{ii|>t<re uui\ersu Italia votu pro salute ejas, prinii, omnium ci- 
viupi, suscepit); del'uishrt fortatia! dcstiuendi ejus Incus, et quam apad superos ha* 

InieraL nuio^nitudincm, illib.Uam detuiisset ad iiiteros.” Veil. Pat. 48. Krause, p« 

S.59. ** Pi'inceps lloniani iiorriinis, imperio arbitrioque .^^yptii inancipli, jugnlatua 

rst. Hie post (res coqsiilutus f't titudt^in trininphoji^, doinitunique terrarum orhein, 
sanctisiiitni ac pitvstanli.ssimi viri, in id evecti, super quod adsceudi non |)utest, diio- 
desexageaiiniim niinuiK agentis, pridie natalein ipsius, vitic fuit exilus : in tantani in 
iili) viio a se disnordaiite rurlunn, ut, cui iiiodo ad rictoriaiii terra defoorat, deesset 
ad sepulturani/’ Td. '2. Kiause, p. 7230. 
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^ newed tlie war, and exposed the conqueror to new fa- 
tigues a»id dangers. 


CHAP. vir. 

Ca*<tar loDows Pompey into Efj>pl. Tlit* Xloxaiidriati war. The war against I’har- 
naees. Illyriciiin .saved hy Vatiriiiis. (*.rsar returns hi Italy. Oiceio’s disqu’ie ■ 
fudesat Urnudusiuni durina: (Vsar’s alisone*-. <ja‘sar puts an end to the disturh- 
arices raised by nolabella in the city: he quells a iniitiny in his army, and sets 
out for Africa. 

C/iiSAUr, sensible that all the hopes of the vanquished 
party were lodged in the person of Pompey, pursued 
him with the utmost diligence at the head of his cavalry, 
having first given orders to one of his legions to follow. 
He heard at Amphipolis, that Pompey had left Greece ; 
but, having no ships, he was under the necessity of 
marching by land to the straits of Hellespont, that he 
might only have that short passage by sea into Asia. 
Here, while he was crossing in a small vcs.sel after his 
troops, he fell in with a squadron of the Pompeian fleet, 
commended hy Cassius, ermsisting, according to Sue- 
tonius, of ten ships of w.vr,“ and which was sailing to 
the Bosphorus. Cmsar, making up to liim, ordered 
him to surrender ; he obeyed ; and, corning on board 
the little boat, threw himself at Caesar’s feet. Caesar, 
with these ships, and those he found on the coast of 
Asia, continued his route by sea. At Ephesus, he saved 
a second time the treasure of Diana’s temple, which 
J. Ampius was going to plunder for Pompey. After a 
short stay in Asia, liearing that Pompey had been at 
Cyprus, and thence conjecturing that he had gone for 
Egypt, on account of the interest he had in that king- 
dom, and the advantage it could afford him ; he sailed 
first to Rhodes, where, having joined to his fleet the 
Rhodian galleys, he set out for Egypt with two legions, 
one of which he had ordered to follow him from Thes- 

^ Appiaii say« seventy. It may be observedj that authors have distinguished this 
Onssius from the Cassius who was one of the conspirators against Cmsar. 
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saly; the other he had detached from Fusius Calenus 
in Achaia. These two legions did not make up above ^ los^ 

3,200 foot, and 800 horse : but Ofcsar depended on the 

reputation of his exploits, and the terror of his name • COttSlli- 

Caesar, on his arrival at Alexandria, was informed of 
Pompey’s death : and, according to some authors, was vio^‘ 
presented by the king’s order with the head and ring of • «• 
ins rival.' These sad remains of so great a man, with 
whom he had lived so long in the strictest friendship, 
a.s the husband of his beloved Julia, and his partner in 
power, very naturally drew tears from him." He caused 
the head to be burned with the most costly perfumes, 
and placed the ashes in a small temple, which he dedi- 
cated to Nemesis, the avenging power of cruel and in- 
human deeds. He took up his quarters in the royal app.i^h. 
palace, where he kept a strict guard : for upon his land- ^"’ 1 . nv. 
ing he had been received in a clamorous manner by*"'”'"’' 
the garrison, and he observed that the mob appeared 
dissatisfied to see the fasces carried before him, which 
they interpreted as a degradation of the royal authority. 
During several days disturbances and tumults happened, 
and many Roman soldiers were murdered in different 
parts of the city. The Etesian winds, which blew at 
that time, were contrary to any passage by sea from 
Alexandria and Cmsar thinking it belonged to him, as 
chief of the Roman empire, to take cognizance of the 
quarrel between Ptolemy and his sister Cleopatra, which 
had broken out into an open war ; he began to interfere 

f Plutarch in Pomp, tells 11 s, that Tlicuiiotus, a Greek rhetorician, one of the 
king’s counsellors, who had determined the cnuucil to kill Poinpey, wa.s charged to 
carry Ceusar tlii.s present, and to compliment him on the success of hi.s anna; ond 
tliat'Bl-utus, after Cicsur's death, caused him to be executed for it with the most 
cruel torments. Aurelius Victor, dc Vir. Illuslr. c. 77. says it was presented by 
Achillas. Lucan says, ^ 

** Lira satellHi 

Ooltti gerit Magni, Phario yelaraine tecta.*' L. 9. ' 

9 Dio is positive, that' these fears were counterfeit , and Lucan takes occasion 
from theitl to rail bitterly at Caesar. See the end of the ninth Imok. 

h The KtcHiaii winds are northerly winds, whicli being to blow about the sninmer 
hoLtiee, ami do not cease till about the end of Aogusl. 
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BOMB dispute, not foreseeing the many difEcuities and 

J??‘« hazards in which this conduct was to involve him. 

IS* l^a47« 

Ptolemy Auletes,s»vho died in the year 702, left four 
contui. children: two sons, who were both called Ptolemy; 
and two daughters, the famous Cleopatra and Arsinoe. 
According to the established custom in the Ptolemean 
family, he had ordered that his eldest son should marry 
his eldest daughter and reign with her. For the more 
certain execution of this his will, he implored the pro- 
tection of tlie Roman people ; and sent a copy of it by 
ambassadors to Rome to be deposited in the public trea- 
sury; which, however, in the confusion of the times, 
had been left with Pompey. The original was kept at 
Alexandria. The brother and sister did nqf live long in 
harmony : Cleopatra was seventeen years old, and her 
brother only thirteen ; and she claimed a right to govern 
her young consort. On the other hand, the guardians 
of the young prince, the chief of whom was the eunuch 
Pothinus, were ambitious to govern under his nam»and 
authority. This division had not yet produced an open 
rupture, when Pompey ’s eldest son came to Alexandria 
to demand succours for his father. Cleopatra even then 
is said to have prostituted her person to this young Ro- 
man to gain Pom|)ey’s interest : but Pothinus succeeded 
better, and obtained at the senate held at Thessalonica 
piui.in a determination in favour of Ptolemy. Cleopatra was 
banished Egypt, and forced to retire with her sister Ar- 
sinoe into Syria, where she assembled an army, and ad- 
vanced as far as Pelusium. Ptolemy marched with his 
troops to oppose her, and the two armies were in sight 
of each other near Mount Casius, on the borders of 
Egypt, when Pompey came there to meet his unhappy 
fate. Tilings remained in the sftme situation till Caesar’s 
arrival; and he admonished the contending parties, that 
it was their duty to remit their respective pretensions to 
his determination. They both immediately repaired to 
him ; and Cleopatra seems to have dismissed her army, 
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for we hear no more mention made of it. We are told 

I • , , K O M K 

by some historians that, in order to get into Alexandria, t®*- 

, . , . , . ” . , B.C.4T. 

which was in the possession of her enemies, she went 

on board a small vessel, and, landing in the evening near ion»ii- 
the palace, was wrapped up in a bundle of clothes, and j!", in 
thus carried by one of her attendants into Caesar’s bed- ^ 
chamber. The day after Cmsar sent for the king, who, 

. being strangely surprised to see his sister with the con- 
sul of Rome, fled from the palace to the market-place, 
crying out that he was betrayed ; and, in the excess of 
his grief and passion, tore the ^diadem from his head. 

He was seized by the Roman soldiers, and brought 
back ; but this occasioned a great alarm in the city, and, 
the people having assembled tumultuously about the 
palace, Caesar signified to them that his intention was 
no other than to execute the late king’s will, and to de- 
clare the brother and sister king and queen of Egypt. 

Dio adds, that he promised also to give the isle of Cy- 
prus, an ancient appendage of the kingdom of Egypt, to 
the younger Ptolemy and Arsinoe, his sister: but this 
circumstance is very improbable : and the authority of 
this historian is not much to be depended on, when un- 
supported by other testimonies. 

Pothinus, governor and chief minister to the king, 
Cleopatra’s declared enemy, complained bitterly to his 
friends, that the king should be treated in this manner; 
and, finding them disposed to support him, he privately 
sent for the army at Pelusium, and gave the command 
of it to Achillas, the same who murdered Pompey, and 
was then captain of the king’s guards. This army was 
numerous and formidable, and Caesar’s forces were in- 
sufficient to keep the field against it. The only course 
therefore left for him was to secure the most convenient 
parts of the town, till he w’as informed of the designs of 
the Egyptian general. He admonishcxl the king to send 
some persons of weierht to forbid his approach. Dios- 

^ ° 1*1 i iitit Com. 1, 3, 

corides and Serapion, accordingly, who had both been 

VOL. V. 2 a 
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ambassadors at Rome, and in great credit with Ptolemy 
the father, were deputed to him : but no sooner did they 
come into his presence, than, without giving them a hear- 
ing, or inquiring after their message, he ordered them 
to be seized and put to death. One was killed upon the 
spot, and the other, having received a dangerous wound, 
was carried off for dead by his attendants. Such an enor- 
mous behaviour was a warning to Caesar. He took care 
to secure the king's person, whose name would autho- 
rize his proceedings, and make Achillas and hi.s associates 
pass among the {leople^for rebels to their prince. 

Achillas’s army consisted of 18,000 foot and 2000 
horse, all brave and experienced .soldiers. Many of them 
were Romans, who had been brought into the country 
by Gabinius, when he came to settle Auletes on the 
throne ;• and who, having married and settled at Alex- 
andria, were devoted to the Plolemcan interest: the 
others were mercenary troops from Syria and Cilicia, and 
fugitive slaves, who found protection in Egypt by en- 
tering into the service. These troops were accustomed 
to give the law to their sovereign ; Caesar tells us, that 
they had often taken upon them to put to death the 
king’s ministers, plunder the rich, invest the royal palace, 
banish some and send for others home, with other liber- 
ties of the like nature. This description of the Alexan- 
drian militia accounts for the continual changes remark- 
able in the government of that city. Such will always 
be the fate of princes, who choose to rely upon a mer- 
cenary soldiery rather than the affections of their sub- 
iects. Achillas, trusting to the valour of this army, 
and despising the handful of men Csesar had brought 
with him, quickly made himself master of Alexandria, 
the palace only excepted, where CuBsar had fortified him- 
,sclf, and which the Egyptian general attacked briskly, 
il ough without success. The greatest efforts were made 
' n the side of the harbour: had Achillas got possession 
' ■ it and the shipping, he might have cut Caesar off from 
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all communication with the sea, and consequently from Year of 
all hopes of receiving supplies either of victuals or forces, los. 
This made both the Egyptians and tlie Romans exert -LI — ‘ 
themselves with incredible vigour. At length Ccesar 
carried his point, and not only burnt all the vessels in 
the harbour, which amounted to fifty-five galleys, with 
twenty-two guard-ships, but also those that were in the 
arsenals : in all 1 10. The flames unfortunately extended 
themselves to the Alexandrian library: and that valuable 
monument of the magnificence of the Ptolemies, and of 
their taste for learning, was almost wholly consumed.' 

Cmsar, during the action, transported a body of troops cr’. 
into the isle of Pharos, so called from a leaver of prodi- c.,. 
gious height and wonderful workmanship, built by Pto- 3°'"' 
lemy Philadelphus. This island lay over-against Alex- 
andria, and both formed and commanded the port, the 
entrance on each side of it being very narrow. A mole 
or causey, ()O0 paces long, ran through the middle of 
the port; at the two ends of this mole were two bridges, 
through the arches of which vessels could pass from one 
side of the port to the other. Many Egyptian sea- 
faring men Jiad built houses in the Pharos, and lived 
chiefly by pillaging the ships that were thrown in upon 
their coast. By getting possession of this place, Caesar 
secured the reception of the supplies he had sent for 
from all sides. In other quarters of the town the fight 
was maintained till night with equal advantage, and 
little loss, neither party losing ground. Caesar’s next 
care was to make fortifications round the king’s palace 
and the theatre adjoining to it, of which he made a kind 
of citadel : and he thus put it out of the power of the 
Alexandrians to force him too battle aga'ji'-t his v, i!l, lit* 
then employed hiinsc'f ,Ti 5 f.cLiMt’;;- Si.e ‘jj^rowest part 
of the iovtri), v.'hifh Irn (»cn'’,vri the iu.tf a lake to- 
wards the south :■ by wnicii means he could have provi- 

* Accordinfr to Livy, citt:d by Seneca deTraoq. Anim. c. 9. there tvere in this li- 
brary 400,000 volaniee. According to Aulas Gellias, 6. 17. and AmmianUB Maroel- 
iinus, 24. 17. 700,000. 
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Tear of sion of watCT and forage. On the other side the Alex- 
“T(«.*^andrians were extremely active and industrious in making 
all sort of preparations proper for their own defence, and 
forcing Caesar’s quarters. 

•hip. While these works were carrying on, Caesar ordered 
dfE.!! Po^^hinus to be put to death, having discovered a secret 
cim 1 correspondence between him and Achillas, whom he en- 
couraged to a vigorous prosecution of his enterprise. 
According to Plutarch, he had formed a design of kill- 
ing Caesar at table: and the conspiracy was discovered 
by a slave, whose exceeding timidity prompting him to 
be continually upon the watch, and to listen at every 
door, he ha(| overhead Pothinus and his associates. 
About the same time Arsinoe, the youngest sister, found 
means to escape from the palace to Achillas’s camp, 
under the conduct of Ganymed, her governor ; hoping, 
in such confusion, to get into the throne herself, in the 
place of Cleopatra. But she soon disagreed with Achil- 
las, and they endeavoured to supplant one another, and 
to gain by bribes and promises the affection of the mer- 
■ cenary soldiers. At length Arsinoe prevailed, and caused 
Achillas to be slain : and Ganymed, under the name 
and authority of Arsinoe, was vested with the supreme 
power, and proved not less bold and enterprising than 
his predecessor. 

Alexandria was supplied with water from the Nile ; 
but, this water being generally muddy, and unwhole- 
some, every house was provided with a cistern, where it 
remained till it became fit to be drunk. Ganymed being 
master of that part of the town where the river lay, and 
consequently of all the conduits, he undertook to taint 
ail the cisterns in Caesar’s quarter, by pouring into the 
aqueducts a great quantity of •sea -water, raised by the 
help of machines: and, at the same time, to preserve his 
own untainted, the aqueducts on his side were stopped 
up. The cisterns in the nearest houses soon began to 
taste salter than usual, while no change could be ob- 
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served in those that were more remote. However the Ye»rof 
saltness soon became general, and the water was every 70s. 
where unfit for use. The Roman army, greatly discou- 
raged at this unexpected event, began to complain 
against Caesar for not abandoning the place ; but he 
soon found means to remove the inconveniency that so 
much alarmed them, by sinking a great number of wells; 
and, with little difficulty, obstructed the laborious at- 
tempts of the Alexandrians. 

C. Julius CjESar, Dictator II. aoM'ii 

M. Antonius, Mag. Eq. 

During these transactions the thirty-seventh legion, 
composed of Pompey’s veterans, who had surrendered to 
Caesar after the battle of Pharsalia, were driven upon d« b«>i- 
the coast of Africa, a little above Alexandria : where, 
being detained for several days by an easterly wind, and 
being pressed for want of water, they sent to inform him 
of their arrival and situation. Ca-sar, upon this intelli- 
gence, immediately went on board one of the ships in 
the harbour, and ordered the whole fleet to follow, 
leaving the land-forces to defend the works. Being ar- 
rived at a port of the coast called Chersonesus, he sent 
some mariners on shore to fetch water. These ventur- 
ing too far into the country, for the sake of plunder, 
were intercepted by the enemy’s horse, and from them 
the Egyptians heard that Caesar himself was on board 
without any soldiers. Upon this information, they 
thought that fortune had thrown a fair opportunity in 
their way of attempting something with success. They 
got together all the ships that were in a condition to sail, 
and met Caesar on his return at four in the afternoon. 

The Roman general was very desirous to avoid an en- 
gagement so late in the day, which probably would be 
continued in the dark, when the Alexandrians would 
have the advantage by the knowledge they had of the 
coast ; and he would not be able to encourage his men. 
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YMrof and be witness of their behaviour, a circumstance upon 
B ^46 always greatly relied. He therefore drew all 

- - -■ his ships as near the shore as possible, where he imagined 
consul, the enemy would not venture to follow him. But, con- 
trary to his inclination, he was engaged to fight by the 
temerity of a Rhodian galley of the right wing, which 
stood out at a considerable distance from the rest, and 
was immediately attacked by four galleys and several 
open barks. Cassar, not to suffer the disgrace of seeing 
her sunk before his eyes, was obliged to advance to her 
relief. The Rhodians, distinguished at all times by their 
valour and experience in naval engagements, exerted 
themselves on this occasion to the utmost, and gained a 
complete victory. One four-benched galley was taken, 
another was Sun’:, a third was disabled, and the whole 
fleet would have been destroyed if night had not put a 
stop to the chace. Cinsar, after giving this defeat to 
the enemy, took his transports in tow, and returned to 
Alexandria. 

iiirt. de Akixancifians were much disheartened at this bad 

Bell. 

Ai«»- success, and at finding themselves so much outdone by 
the Rhodian mariners. But Ganymcd raised their de- 
jected spirits by the strongest assurances of his being 
able to fit out, in a very short time, a fleet much supe- 
rior to that which had been lately defeated. Having ga- 
thered all the ships stationed at the mouth of the Nile, 
for receiving the customs, he opposed again to the Ro- 
mans twenty-two four-benched galleys and five quin- 
queremes, with a great number of open barks. Cassar’s 
fleet consisted in all of nine Rhodian galleys (for, of the 
ten he had brought with him, one had been shipwrecked 
on the coast of Egypt), eight^from Pontus, five from 
Lycia, and twelve from Asia. Of these, however, only 
ten were quadriremes, and five quinqueremes : the rest 
were of an inferior bulk, and for the most part without 
decks. Caesar, notwithstanding this inferiority of his 
fleet in number and strength, resolved to give the enemy 
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battle : and, sailing round the Pharos into that part of 
the port which the Alexandrians Vere masters of, he to6. 

- B C*46» 

drew up his ships in the following order. His nine ' 
Rhodian galleys he placed in his right wing : the eight 
of Fontus in the left ; leaving between them a space of 
400 paces to serve for the extending and working the 
vessels : and the rest of the fleet he destined as a re- 
serve, and disposed them behind the two wings in such 
a manner that every ship followed that to which she was 
appointed to give succour. The Alexandrians, who 
came forth with great confidence, had placed their 
twenty-two quadriremes in front : their other ships were 
arranged behind in a second line : and they had a num- 
ber of smaller vessels which carried fire and burning 
weapons, by which they meant to strike a terror into the 
Romans. This regular disposition did not hold long. 
Between the two fleets, there were certain flats ; and 
each side hesitated which should first pass them : be- 
cause, in case of any misfortune, they would be a great 
obstruction to a retreat ; and it was difficult to draw up 
in order of battle beyond them in the presence of an 
enemy. Euphranor, the Rhodian admiral, a man of 
distinguished courage and experience, perceiving Caesar’s 
perplexity, addressed him to this effect ; “ Great gene- 
ral ! it appears you are apprehensive lest by passing these 
shallows first, you should be forced to engage, before 
your whole fleet is drawn up : we beg of you to put your 
confidence in us, and we promise to maintain the fight 
till the whole fleet gets clear of the shallows. It is 
greatly dishonourable and afflicting, that the enemy 
should so long continue in our sight with that air of 
triumph.” Cmsar encouraging him in his design,*' gave 
the signal of battle : afld four Rhodian ships, having 


^ This brave admiral was soon after sent to craise^ off Canopus ; an expedition 
in which b(> perished. I^e had begun an engagement vitb some Alexandrian ships, 
and had sunk the lirsl he at! ached ; but, pursuing another too far, and not being sus- 
tained hy the ic.st of (he fleet, liih galley was surrounded and shuttered to pieces. 
Hilt, dc Bell. Alex. 
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passed the flats, were immediately assailed on all sides by 
the Alexandrians, biit the Rhodians worked their vessels 
with so much skill, and disengaged themselves with so 
much address, that they never suffered any of the 
enemy’s ships either to strike their flanks with their 
beaks, or to run alongside of them in order to sweep 
away or break their oars ; they always found means to 
oppose beak to beak. Thus they maintained the fight 
till the rest of the fleet came up : and, art now becom- 
ing useless, the whole success depended upon valour. 
Both sides fought in sight of their friends at land ; who, 
laying aside their work, and all thoughts of attack or 
defence, gave their whole attention to what was going 
forward at sea. The Romans risked more than the 
Alexandrians by this battle : a defeat would have de- 
prived them of ail resource either by sea or land, and 
victory would not much better their condition : the 
Alexandrians, on the contrary, if success attended them, 
gained every thing, and, though defeated, could still 
maintain the war. On the side of the Romans, every 
thing depended on the bravery of a few : this Caesar had 
often before the battle represented to his officers and sol- 
diers, and they now repeated it to one another. They 
were animated by the difficulty and importance of their 
situation, and fought with such determined resolution, 
that neither the art nor efforts of the Alexandrians, nor 
the multitude of their ships and boats, could any ways 
avail them. In this action the Romans sustained not 
the loss of one vessel : but two Alexandrian galleys, one 
of five benches of oars, and another of two, with all the 
soldiers and mariners on board, were taken, and three 
others were sunk. The rest fled towards the town, and 
took shelter under the mole and forts, whither the Ro- 
mans could not pursue them. 

' Caesar, to deprive the enemy of this resource, resolved 
to make himself master once more of the mole and the 
island, which had been retaken by the Egyptians, while 
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he was employed in the more necessary works within Vc^x of 

^ ^ R O SI s 

the town. For the execution of this design, he put into tm._ 
boats and small vessels ten cohorts, a select body of ‘ . 
light-armed infantry, and such of the Gallic cavalry as 
he thought most proper for his purpose, and sent them 
against the island. He himself, at the same time, to 
cause a diversion, attacked it on the othpr side with his 
fleet. The attack was brisk, and the Pharians defended 
themselves at first with vigour. They annoyed the Ro- 
mans from the tops of their houses, and gallantly main- 
tained their ground along the shore; which was in most 
parts steep and craggy, and which, in the places of easier 
access, was skilfully defended by small boats properly 
stationed for the purpose. But when, after examining 
the approaches and shallows, a few of the Romans had 
found means to land, they were followed with so much 
expedition by others, that the Pharians, abandoning 
their ships and coast, fled into the town. There they 
might easily have defended themselves; for the build- 
ings were very high, and joined together so as to form 
a strong wall, and the Romans had neither ladders nor 
any other instruments for assault: but such was their 
consternation, that they dared not to engage from a 
height of thirty feet; and, throwing themselves from 
the mole into the sea, they endeavoured to gain Alex- 
andria, though above 800 paces distant. Many were 
slain, and 600 were made prisoners in this fight. Caesar 
gave the plunder of the place to the soldiers, and demo- 
lished all the houses. The castle, however, at the end 
of the bridge next the island, he fortified, and placed a 
garrison in it. The other castle, which was next the 
town, was much the strongest, and was still held by the 
Alexandrians. This he attacked the next day; because, 
by getting possession of both forts, he would be entirely 
master of the port, and would be able to prevent any 
sudden incursions. By means of the arrows and darts 
launched from his engines, he quickly forced the gar- 
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Year t>i risoii to abandoH the place and retire into the town ; 
"ros^^and, having landed upon the mole three cohorts, which 
”**^'*°' was all that the spot could well contain, he disposed the 
of his troops in his ships to sustain them. Things 
ship, being in jbis forwardness, he ordered the arch of the 
bridge that joined the mole to the town, and through 
which the Alexandrians used to send their fire-boats 
against his vessels, to be entirely stopjied up; and, at 
the same time, he began to raise a fortification upon 
the bridge. The Alexandrians, however, brought all 
the troops they could out of the town before this fortifi- 
cation could be finished, and posted them in an open 
area before it; and, having placed also a number of 
transports all along the mole, they began to attack the 
Romans by launching their javelins. While Cmsar, 
attentive to what passed, was exhorting and directing 
his troops, a number of rowers and mariners of his fleet, 
quitting their ships, threw themselves upon the mole, 
partly out of curiosity, and partly to have some share in 
the action. At first, with their slings, they forced the 
enemy’s ships from the mole, and seemed to do great 
service; but, soon after, when a few of the Alexandrians, 
having ventured out upon the mole, attacked them in 
flank, they fled with precipitation. The Alexandrians, 
encouraged by this success, landed in greater numbers, 
and vigorously pushed the Romans, who were now in 
great confusion. Those that were in the galleys, per- 
ceiving this, removed the ladders, and put off from the 
n)ole to prevent tlie enemy’s boarding them. The three 
cohorts, who were fortifying and defending the bridge 
at the head of the mole, w'here they had much business 
upon their hands, hearing a clamour behind them, and 
seeing the general rout of thfeir friends, immediately 
interrupted their work : and, fearing to be surrounded, 
and precluded from a retreat, ran with all speed towards 
the galleys. Some, getting on board the nearest vessels, 
overloaded and sunk them; others making head against 
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the enemy, and uncertain what course to take, vvere^«yf 
cut to pieces : a few, throwing their bucklers over 
their shoulders, swam to the ships which were at the 
smallest distance from them. Caesar endeavoured to comui- 
stop his men, and bring them back to the defence of 
the works; but finding them giving ground universally, 
he retreated to his own galley; whitlier such a multi- 
tude followed and crowded after him, that it was impos- 
sible to work her. Foreseeing, therefore, what must 
happen, he flung himself into the sea, and swam to a 
ship that lay at some distance.' Hence, dispatching boats 
to succour his men, he preserved a few. His own galley 
perished, with all that was on board; and he lost in this 
action 400 legionary soldiers, and somewhat above that 
number of rowers and sailors. The Alexandrians secured 
the fort by strting works, and a great number of en- 
gines: and having tdeared away the stones with which 
Caesar had filled up the arch of the bridge, they had, 
thereby, a free passage into that part of the port where 
Caesar’s fleet lay. 

This misfortune, far from discouraging the Romans, 
served only the more to exasperate them; and they made 
their enemies sensible of the spirit and fury that trans- 
ported them, by pushing on their attacks with greater vi- 
gour; insomuch that their general was moreemplycd in 
restraining their ardour than in inciting them to action. 

The Alexandrians, wlio now began to think it would 
be of great service to them to have tlieir king at their 

^ .Some ancient wrilers liave finely cntbelii.Hhei! ll;ih story, and M. Crcvior lias ex- 
tracted from them what is most cuiious in thcii *<'veral tales* ■ ** It is$ remarkable, 
that, having stripped off his roal of mail (his generars cloak), which wonid have 
been an encumbrance to him in swimming, lio drrw it afH r him with his leelh, to 
prevent its failing into the enorny’s hands ; nml, as he had some papers in his left 
baud, be constantly held it above water, at the .smxic lime swimming with the right, 
by which means the papers were wotted. However, his coat of armour got from 
him, which proved of service to him ; for, being purple, and distinguishable by the 
brightness of its colour, it sustained all the fury of the entony’s shot, at the same time 
that Caesar saved himself without being observed or known. The Alexandrians took 
it, and made it Iho priiioipal ornament in the trophy tfcey creeled on the place of the 
engagement.” The aulhoiities for these particulars arc Suetonius, Floras, Plutarch, 
Appian, and Dio, But no aiilborities can make one believe, that Ciesar carried his 
papers upon the mole of Alexandria, or in plunging into the sea did not wet them. 

The other circuinslatu'cs arc eipjally absurd. 
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VMrof head, sent deputies to Caesar, beseeching him to restore 
706. him to them, and representing it as the only means to 

— LL ' bring about an accommodation. Caesar, perfectly well 
acquainted with the false and perfidious character of the 
Alexandrians, was not to be imposed upon by this plau- 
sible pretext. He determined, however, to comply with 
their demands, being sensible that the whole hazard was 
to them and their king; for, as to what concerned him- 
self, if, at first, he thought it might be of service to him 
to detain the young prince, in order to prevent a rebellion ; 
now that it was not only broken out, but had been ob- 
stinately maintained for several months, such a prisoner 
created him more trouble than real advantage ; and he 
perceived, that it would be more for his honour to make 
war with the king himself, than with Arsinoli, and her 
eunuch Ganymed. He therefore, having exhorted Pto- 
lemy to put an end to the misfot tunes of his country, 
and to save from total ruin its metropolis, took him % 
the hand to conduct him out of the palace. The young 
prince, who was already an adept in the art of dissimu- 
lation, entreated Caesar with tears not to send him back ; 
for that he took more pleasure in his company than in 
the possession of his crown. Cassar told him, that if 
such were his real sentiments, they should quickly see 
one another again. Ptolemy took his leave, and had no 
sooner regained his liberty, than he carried on the war 
with so much fierceness, that the tears he shed at part- 
ing appeared to be tears of joy. Caesar’s officers and 
soldiers were highly diverted with the event: imagining, 
that, through his easiness of temper, he had let himself 
be duped by a boy. 

iiiit. lie Caesar, in the beginning of this Alexandrian war, had 

aI«. sent Mithridates of Perga m us,™ ‘to raise troops in Syria 
and Cilicia. This general, having acquitted himself of 

^ This Mithridales was probably the son of Milbridatcs king of Ponlus. His 
mother, thoagh married, was one of the mistresses of that monarch. The king of 
Pontus shewed a singular affection for him, gave him a royal education, and for many 
years kept him at his court, and in his army. 
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the commission with great fidelity and expedition, was 
now upon the borders of Egypt with a numerous army ; 

in which were 3000 Jews, commanded by Antipater, 

father of Herod, and minister of Hircan, king of Judea . consul 
Mithridates took Pelusium by storm the day he ar- 
rived before it, notwithstanding Achillas had placed a 
strong garrison in it, as it was tlie key of Egypt on the 
Syrian side. The shortest way from Pelusium to Alex- 
andria was to keep a parallel line with the sea ; but all 
the country is so traversed by the Nile and its canals, 
that Mithridates found the march equally fatiguing and 
hazardous. This obliged him to march up the river as 
far as the head or point of the Delta, a province of 
Egypt, so called from its similitude to the Greek letter 
of that name. There the Nile divides itself into two 
great branches. The young king, understanding that 
Mithridates approached this place, and knowing he must 
pass the river, sent a considerable body of troops against 
him to crush him, if possible, before his junction with 
Cmsar, at least to oppose his inarch. Part of this de- 
tachment, which formed the van, made what haste they 
could to engage him, that they alone might have all the 
honour of the victory ; but Mithridates had intrenched 
himself with*great care ; and, after keeping some time 
upon the defensive, he sallied out upon them from all 
parts, put a great number of them to the sword, and 
dispersed the rest. Caesar and the king of Egypt had 
both information of this event, and set out at the same 
time to the assistance of their friends : the king, having 
a shorter cut, and the advantage of the river, got there 
first, but was not able to attempt any thing before Cae- 
sar’s arrival, who found no difficulty in joining Mithri- 
dates. The Roman general, seeing himself now at the 
head of a powerful army, resolved to put an end to the 
war by an assault upon the enemy’s! camp. 

The king had entrenched himself in a place well for- lurf.d.- 
tified by nature : it was a rising ground, surrounded by 
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Yew of a plain; and three of its sides were secured by different 
7«. fences; one adjoined to the Nile, the other was steep, 
and of very difficult access, and the third was defended 
by a morass. About seven miles from it ran a narrow 
river, but with very high banks, which discharged itself 
into the Nile : and as it lay between the two armies, 
Ptolemy sent all his cavalry and a select body of light- 
armed troops to pi'cvent Cmsar from passing it. The 
legionary troops, however, found n)eans to get over by 
throwing across from hank to bank a number of large 
trees, and some German cavalry ventured to pass it by 
swimming where the banks were lowest. These attacked 
the detachment from Ptolemy's camp, and with such fury, 
that very few escaped to the king, wdth the news of his 
enemy’s approach Ca;sar, willing to strike a terror into 
the Alexandrians, encamped as near to them as po.ssible ; 
and the next day he attacked a fort which lay at a small 
distance, and which Ptolemy had joined to his camp by a 
line of communication. He employed his whole army 
in this attack, with a design of falling immediately upon 
the camp itself, during the consternation and disorder 
which the loss of the fort w’ould occasion. The Romans 
accordingly pursued the garrison of the fort to the works 
of the camp ; and these they attempted toWorce by the 
tw'o only approaches by which it seemed possible to at- 
tack them ; the one by the plain, the other by a narrow 
pass between tbe camp and the Nile : but the former 
was bravely defended by a numerous body of their best 
troops ; and the latter was not only protected from the 
rampart, but from the river, where a great number of 
archers and slingersmade a continual discharge from the 
ships stationed there. Cmsar observing that, though his 
troops fought with the greatest a\-dour, yet they made no 
progress, he ordered a few cohorts, under the command 
of Carsulenus, a brave officer, to wheel round the camp, 
and to climb up the steepest side of it, which he per- 
ceived to be unguarded ; the whole army having crowded 
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to the attacks, or giving their whole attention to them. 
Carsulenus, having executed his general’s orders, soon ^7^^^ 

put an end to the fight, by falling down upon the rear 

of the enemy. The Alexandrians fled on all sides in consii- 
the greatest consternation, and, endeavouring to escape 
to the ships on the Nile, threw themselves over the ram- 
part on that side. The king, during the confusion, got 
on shipboard, but the vessel wtis overloaded and sunk 
by the multitudes which followed him. Such was the 
end of this ]jcrfidions prince. His body was afterward rior. 
found, covered with mud, and known by tVie golden oroi. 
cuirass, which it was customary for the Ptolemies to ’ 
wear in battle. 

CsBsar marched immediately 10 Alexandria, at thcu“C'i« 
head of his cavalry, by the shortest way, contident that aicx. 
the inhabitants and troops, left in the town, would not 
dare to make any resistance. On his approach the 
whole city came out to meet him in the habit of sup- 
pliants, preceded by all their priests with the sacred .sym- 
bols of their religion. The victorious general received 
their submission with his wonted humanity, and rode 
triumphant through the enemy’s works into his own 
quarters." Thus, Caesar, in a few months, extricated 
himself from, a war, in which all manner of difficulties 
seem to have been combined to put his prudence, cou- 
rage, vigilance, and activity, to the test. In the midst 
of winter, and absolutely unprepared, and in want of 
every thing, he maintained himself at land and sea, within 
the very walls and port of an artful enemy, supplied with 
every commodity, and who brought against him a dis- 
ciplined and warlike army, four times as numerous as 
that with which he had been forced to begin the war. 

He now banished Ariftnoe the kingdom, and settled 
the crown, in conformity to Auletes’s will, upon the 

( 

<• It appciir.s by an old marble calendar, cited by Graterus, Inbrript. t. J, p. 133 ^ 
that Ca’sar entered Alexatnlria, 6. cid. Ap. or S7tli of March; \%hicb, according to 
Uhher, was the 14th of January of the Julian year; but rather about the middle of 
February j Suetonius in Cws. 35* says the war was curried on in winter, hyeme anni. 
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only surviving son, and Cleopatra: and he left with 
T06. them the greatest part of his troops, to support their 
— [ authority over subjects, who, upon his account, were 
greatly disaffected to them. It seemed also for the ho- 
nour and interest of the people of Rome, that the Ro- 
man forces should remain there to protect them, while 
they continued faithful ; and to check them, if they 
should fall off from their allegiance. Suetonius tells us, 
that what deterred Cmsar from reducing Egypt, at this 
time, into a province of the empire, was, that he was 
apprehensive, lest an ambitious governor, master of a 
country so opulent, and of such difficult access, should 
be tempted to revolt. Others ascribe it to a love for 
Cleopatra, who, not long after his departure, was de- 
livered of a son to him, whom she named Caesarioi and 
whom Caesar is said to have owned," But, whatever 
passion he may be supposed to have had for Cleopatra, 
it certainly engaged him in no act of injustice, and never 
drew his attention from concerns of greater importance. 
As soon as affairs were settled in Egypt, and the season 
was open for military operations, he set out by land for 
Syria, with the sixth legion, in his way to Pontus, where 
Pharnaces, king of the Bosphorus, during the Alexan- 
drian war, had made a great progress, and, was likely to 
give him much uneasiness.'’ 

nirt.de This prince, at the breaking out of the civil war, 
aim, thought he had a fair opportunity, while all was in such 

® So Antony gave oat after Caesar’s death : Ihoogh Oppins, it may be observed, 
thought it worth liis while to write a book to confute his testimony, and to prove 
that CsRsario was not Cursar's child. 

P “ Cleopatra's charms (saysM. Crevier) must have been very bewitching, since 
they had the power to retard Ca'sar's activity. After having confined himself nine 
mniilhs in Alexandria, daring which time the whole business of Rome and Italy was 
at a stand, and whereby the vanquished party found means to get strength, and be* 
come formidable in Africa, Caesar, instead of quitting Kgyptj with ail expedition, to 
go where honony and the allairs of state requirdU his presence, abandoned himself to 
pleasure, and passed whole nights in feasts and other debaucheries with Cleopatra : 
and at last set out with her to make a tour round the country. They went on board 
a ship richly ornamented, and took their coarse up the Nile, attended hy 400 vessels. 
Csesar's design was to have gone to Ethiopia, hut was prevented by his army» who 
began Lo dislike his proceedings.'* Suetoniu.s, Appinn, and Dio, are cited to con- 
firm these parliciilars ; but one has occasion for a very small share of penetration to 
perceive their improbability. 
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Confusion, and the Romans employed in their mutual 
destruction, to reconquer the dominions of his ances- j, 
tors. He began by taking Phanegoria, which Pompey — 
had declared free : he next subdued Colchis ; then, en- cowui. 
tering Pontus, he made himself master of Sinope, the 
ancient residence of its kings. Elated by this success, 
he had seized upon the Lesser Armenia, which belonged 
to Deiotarus, and carried his arms into Cappadocia, the 
kingdom of Ariobarzanes. Deiotarus found affairs in 
this situation, on his return from Pharsalia: and had 
recourse to Domitius Calvinus, whom Caesar had ap- 
pointed commander in those parts. Domitius was very 
sensible that the republic was not less interested in this 
war than Deiotarus and Ariobarzanes, and that it was 
dishonourable to the Roman people, to Cmsar, and to 
himself, to suffer the dominions of their friends and 
allies to be invaded by a foreign prince ; he therefore 
sent ambassadors to Pharnaces, and required of him, 

“ to withdraw immediately out of Armenia and Cappa- 
docia, and no longer to insult the majesty of the Roman 
republic.” At the same time, to give more weight to 
his embassy, he assembled what troops he could, and 
ordered them to rendezvous at Comana. Of the three 
legions which Cmsar had left with him, he had sent two 
to Egypt, one by sea, and the other with Mithridates : the 
thirty-sixth alone remained with him. He received, how- 
ever, two legions from Deiotarus, and one had been lately 
raised in Pontus. These four legions, with some Cili- 
cian recruits, and 200 horse, made up his whole army. 
Pharnaces made answer, “that he had quitted Cappado- 
cia, and that the Lesser Armenia was his own by the right 
of inheritance; but that he would submit to the decision 
of Caesar.” Domitius, who understood that he had left 
Cappadocia for no other reason than because, Armenia 
lying contiguous to his kingdom, he could more easily 
defend it, sent him word, that he had no better right to 
Armenia than to Cappadocia, and that he must renounce 

VOL. V. 2 B 
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nuM°£ which his sword alone had entitled him* 

endeavoured in vain to amuse him with a ne- 
-H-‘ gotiation, and by sending deputies after deputies with 
presents. The Roman general advanced to Nicopolia, 
and a battle ensued. In this battle Deiotarus’s two le- 
gions gave ground on the first onset, the legion raised in 
Pontus was cut to pieces, and the legion alone of Pom- 
pey’s veterans, after sustaining the whole shock of the 
action, retreated in good order with the loss of only 250 
men. Domitius, assembling his scattered soldiers as 
well as he could, retired as far as Asia ; while the king 
entered Pontus as conqueror, and committed all kinds of 
enormities. Affairs were in this situation, when Csesai^ 
left Egypt. 

Hirf.da On his arrival ^n Syria, he received advice from all 
Ahi. hands, that every thing was in confusion at Rome; that 
the contests of the tribunes produced daily seditions ; 
that the officers kept up no discipline among the soldiers; 
and that his presence was necessary to give the laws 
their proper authority. However, he thought it ne- 
cessary first to regulate the affairs of the eastern pro- 
vinces, and take vengeance on Phamaces. The kings 
and petty princes in and about Syria came from eveiy 
side to wait on him, and were graciously received. He 
confirmed Hircan in the high-priesthood of the Jews, 
notwithstanding the solicitations of Antigonus, son to 
Aristobulus; and gave him leave to build the walls of 
Jerusalem, which Pompey had ordered to be pulled 
down : he likewise supported Antipater in the command 
he had for a long time exercised in Judea, under Hir- 
oan’s name; which greatly strengthened the authority 
of that prince. From Syria, where he left the command 
in the hands of Sextus Gmsarj a young relation, he 
sailed for Cilicia : and, having convened the states of 
that province in Tarsus, and settled its af&irs, he set out 
with the greatest expedition towards Pontus. At Oo- 
^ mana he conferred the fH’iesthood of Bellona on LyocK 
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medes of Bithynia, who claimed it in right of his an- 
cestors, and, according to Appian, dispossessed Arche- ^ 
laus, the son of him whom Pompey had invested with 
that dignity. On his approaching the frontiers of Gallo- eon.ii- 
graecia, he was met by Deiotarus, who had not only **"’*' 
divested himself of all marks of royalty, but had taken 
that of a suppliant “ to beg forgiveness for having as- 
sisted Pompey, at a time when Caesar could give him no 
protection: urging that it was his business to obey the 
governors who were present, without pretending tojudge 
of the disputes of the Roman people.” Caesar, who was 
well acquainted with what zeal and spirit he had served 
against him, after sonic reproaches, and refuting his ex- 
cuses, restored him his royal habit, and commanded 
him to join him with all his cavalry and troops. 

Pharnaces observed the same conduct with Caesar as 
with Domitius : he pretended to sue for peace, but was 
fully resolved to push the war. Caesar saw through his 
design : and, though his army was very inconsiderable, 
both as to the number and quality of his troops, con- 
sisting only of the sixth legion (now reduced to 1000 
men) and the remains of Domitius’s army, he resolved 
to give battle. He advanced therefore within five miles 
of the enemy. The country where the king was en- 
camped was filled with hills, separated from each other 
by deep valleys : and, opposite to that eminence where 
Pharnaces had intrenched himself, was another at the 
distance of only one mile, and there C®sar intended to 
pitch his camp. With this design, having ordered his 
men to prepare every thing necessary for throwing up a 
rampart, he set out in the night to take possession of if. 
Pharnaces was greatly surprised to see him there, at* 
sunrising, employed in making his fortifications, awJ 
immediately took the resolution to ^ attack him. Thtf 
approach was so very difficult and dangerous, that Csfe- 
sar concluded the king’s intention was no other than to 
retard his works by keeping a great number of his meit 

2 R 2 
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rom “1 under arms : ami, shewing therefore, his first line in 
b 7^46. of battle, he commanded the rest of the army to 

on with the works. But the king encouraged by 
favourable omens, and by reflecting that in this very 
place Triarius had been overcome by his father Mithri- 
dates, and having conceived an utter contempt for so 
small an army, made up, for the most part, of troops he 
had already defeated in the field, had determined upon 
a battle, and to that end began to cross the valley. Cae- 
sar laughed at his foolish attempt in crowding his army 
into so narrow a place, where no general in his right 
senses would have entered ; and did not think of calling 
his soldiers from their work. But, seeing him push on 
and ascend the hill, he found himself obliged, to his 
great astonishment, to post his army in order to receive 
him. An attack so sudden and unexpected caused some 
disorder at first, which was increased by his chariots 
armed with scythes, which, sent before the enemy's first 
line, fell in with Ciesar’s ranks before they were quite 
formed : but the multitude of darts, which were launch- 
ed against them, .soon put a stop to their career. The 
army, which followed them close, began the battle by a 
shout ; and the engagement was sharp and long. At 
last the Romans, by the advantage of their situation, 
repulsed the assailants : the victory began in the right 
wing, where the veterans of the sixth legion were posted ; 
and, the troops in the centre and in the left wing gaining 
soon a like superiority, the whole army of Pharnaces 
was driven precipitately down the hill. In the flight 
great numbers were slain and crushed by their own 
troops, and those who escaped were obliged to throw 
away their arms, so that, having crossed the valley, and 
got to the opposite ascent, they could not face about, 
nor derive any benefit from the advantage of the ground. 
The Romans pursued them, and without allowing them 
to rally, attacked and took their camp. It was during 
^ this attack that Pharnaces made his escape. Almost bis 
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whole armv was destroyed or made prisoners. It is re- Ywrof 
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ported by Appian, that Cassar, astonished at the ease roe.- 
with which he gained this victory, cried out : “ Happy 
Pompey ! such then are the enemies by whose defeat 
you acquired the surname of Great and in a letter to 
one of his friends at Rome, giving an account of this 
action, he described the rapidity of his conquest in these 
three words, Vent, vidi, vici ; “ I came, I saw, I con- 
quered.”'' And, when he triumphed afterward on this 
occasion, he caused a tablet to be carried in the pro- 
cession, with these very words inscribed in capitals. 
Hirtius tells us, that no victory ever gave him more 
joy, as he, at one blow, in so critical a conjuncture, put 
an end to a dangerous war, which he was afraid would 
detain him a long time from Rotne, where his presence 
was necessary. Pharnaces, having retired to Sinope, 
was pursued thither by Domitius, who forced him to 
leave the country. In the Bosphorus, Asandar, whom 
he had left regent of his kingdom, had revolted and set 
up for himself, during the expeditidh into Pbntus ; so 
that, when the fugitive king returned home, he foimd a 
rebel in a condition to dispute with him the possession. 

A battle ensued, in which Pharnaces lost his life. Such 
was the end of this parricide son of the great Mith- 
ridates. 

During the war in Rgypt and in Pontus, Greece and Hirt. 
Illyricum had been pacified by Calenus and Vatinius. I'lex'"' 
The first made himself master of all Peloponnesus with- 
out much difficulty. In Illyricum the struggle was 
greater. Caesar, upon his expedition against Pompey, 
had left Q. Cornificius to command in that province 
with two legions, and tjiis lieutenant had kept the bar- 
barians in subjection. After the battle of Pharsalia, 

1 “ Rex Pharnaces inagis discoidiw imslra? fi*lucia,\iuani virtutis suai, infealo in 
Oappadociain agmiiio luebsil: sed hum: Cssar aggressus, uno, ct, ut sic dixeriiu, non 
toto prffilio, obliivil ; more fnliuinis, quod mm codcinquo momento venit, percuasit, 
absccssit. Nec vana dr; sc predicalio est Ca'saris, ante viclum hostein essot ciiiam 
visum.” l'’Ior. 1. 4* c. i?. 6.'?. Pukcr. p. 695. 
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ROME being informed that many of the vanquiid)ed 
B, c*' 4 « ^bat way, and that Octavius had brought 

— • the fleet which he commanded upon the coast, he sent 
consul- orders to Ctabinius, who was then in Italy, to march 
with the new-raised legions to the succour of Gornificius. 
Gabinius, imagining that the province was better stocked 
with provisions than it really was, and depending on the 
terror impressed upon the inhabitants by Caesar's late 
victory, marched into Illyricum in the middle of winter, 
and, not finding suffleient subsistence in a province al- 
ready exhausted, and partly ill affected, he was obliged 
to make war upon the inhabitants for provisions, and to 
besiege them in their strong holds ; and receiving, on 
these occasions, many checks, he was brought into such 
contempt, that the people of the country ventured to 
attack him upon his inarch to Salona, and killed 2000 
of his soldiers, thirty-eight centurions, and four tribunes. 
He escaped with the remainder to Salona, and died there 
of a disorder, which the toil of a winter-campaign and 
grief had* occasioflbd. Octavius entered immediately 
into an alliance with the barbarians, and would soon 
have reduced the whole country, if Vatinius bad not 
flown to its assistance with the same spirit he had fought 
CsBsar’s battles in Rome at the head of the mob. Nei- 
ther the sickness he then laboured under, nor the hard- 
ships of the season, stopped him. He sent to Calenus 
for a squadron of galleys, but, these not coming with 
that dispatch the aflairs of Illyricum required, he fast- 
ened beaks to all the vessels he found in the port of 
Brundusium, and, putting on board the veterans whom 
Caesar had left sick in those parts, and who had since 
recovered, be sailed with this _ stout fleet in quest of 
Qctavius. He found him before Epidaqrug, which 
he was besieging both by sea and land. Octavius im- 
mediately raised the siege, and retired to Tauris, whi- 
ther Vatinius, having joined to his army the garrison of 
the place, followed him. The Pompeian admiral, in- 
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formed of the condition of the enemy's fleet, resolved to 
give battle, and, upoii their approach, sailed out of the ros. 
harbour. Vatinius, though part of his ships had been 
dispersed by a tempest, and the enemy was superior both ro*sui. 
in number and strength of vessels, gave the signal for 
battle, and began it himself by driving his quinqueretne 
upon Octavius’s four-benched galley, which it shocked 
with such violence, that it lost its beak. The battle 
raged with great fury among the rest of the ships, but 
chiefly round the two admirals. As the ships on each 
Side advanced to sustain those that had engaged, a close 
conflict ensued in a very narrow sea. Nothing could 
have happened more favourably for Vatinius ; for his 
veterans leaped into the enemy’s vessels, and, forcing 
them to an equal combat, soon mastered them by their 
superior valour. Octavius’s galley was sunk ; and many 
others had the same fate, or were taken. Octavius him- 
self got into a boat, which sinking under the multitude 
that crowded after him, he swam to a neighbouring ship ; 
tvhere, being taken up, and night coming oti, he spread 
all his sails and fled towards Greece. He thence con- 
tinued his route for Africa, followed by a few that es- 
caped out of the battle. Vatinius entered the town, 
whence Octavius had sailed to fight him, without the 
loss of one vessel, and, having refitted both his own ships 
and those taken from the enemy, he sailed to the island 
of Issa ; whither he was informed Octavius had retired. 
Here he was certified of Octavius’s motions, and thus, 
having restored peace to Illyricum, he returned tri- 
umphant with his army and fleet to Brundusium. 

CsBSar, after his victory over Pharnaces, was at liberty 
to return to Rome : apd, the day after he had obtained 
it, he set out with a guard of light horse, having sent 
home Deiotarus’s troops, and ordered the sixth legion 
to follow him into Italy, there to receive the recompence 
doe to their services. He took his way through Gallo- 
grtecia and Bithynia into Asia, giving judgments, as he 
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ROME aJI* controversies of moment, and settling the 

B limits and jurisdictions of the several kings, tetrarchs, 
— ~ '■ and states. Mithridates of Pergamus was appointed to 
.oMui. succeed Pharnaces in the kingdom of the Bosphorus, 
and the tetrarchate of Gallo-grsecia was added to it, 
claimed now by Mithridates, in right of inheritance, 
though it had been possessed for some years by Deio- 
tarus. Cicero tells us that Caesar had a particular ha- 
tred to this prince, that he also exacted large sums of 
money from him, and deprived him of Armenia, bestow- 
ing it on Ariobarzanes. Nor is it difficult to account 
for his severity to Deiotarus. This prince had been re- 
markable for his zeal for Pompey, and by this means 
had obtained several unjust grants from the senate. Cm- 
sar stayed no where longer than the necessity of his af- 
fairs required, and, making the greatest dispatch, arrived 
in Italy in the month of September, much sooner than 
was expected. 

Cicero, who had been in a manner, a prisoner, at 
Brundusium ever since the battle of Pharsalia, and 
lived there in perpetual uneasiness," upon the first no- 

Middl. r « Cicero no sooner returned to iLal^ than he began to reflect, that he had been too 
P-1S7. hasty ill comiiig home before the war was delerinined, and without any invitation 
from the conqueror ; and, in a time of that general licence, had reason to apprehend 
some insult from the soldiers, if be ventured to appear in public with his fasces and 
laurel ; and yet to drop them would be a diminution of that honour which be had 
received from the Roman people, and the acknowledgment of a power superior to 
the laws : he condemned himself, therefore, for not continuing abroad, in some con* 
venient pluce of retirement, till he bad been sent for, or things were belter settled. 
(Ad Alt. 11. 6. and 9.) Wbat gave biiii the greater reason to repent of this step, 
was a message that he received from Antony, who governed all in CscNar’s absence j 
and with the same churiisii spirit, with which he would have held him before in Italy 
against bis will, seemed now dispo.sed to drive him out of it ; for he sent him the 
copy of a letter from Cessar, in which Caesar signified, that he had heard that Cato 
and Metellus were at Rome, and appealed openly there, which might occasion some 
disturbance ; wherefore he strictly enjoined, that none sliould be suffered to come to 
Italy without a special licence from himscir. Antony, therefore, desired Cicero to 
excuse him, since he could not help obeying Caesar's commands : hut Cicero sent 
L. Lamia to assure him, that Cicsar had ordered Doinbella to write to him to oome 
to Italy as soon as he pleased ; and that be came upon the authority of Dulabella's 
letters. So that Antony, in Ihe edict which he published to cxclode the Pompeians 
from Italy, excepted Cicero by' name : which added still to his niortiflcation j since 
all his desire was to be connived at only, or tacitly permitted, without being person- 
ally distinguished from the rest of bis party.” (Ad Alt. 11.7.) 

** lie bad several other grievances of a domestic kind, which concurred also to 
make him unhappy ; his brother Quintus, with his son, after their escape from Phar- 
»alia, followed Cicsar into Asia, to obtain their pardon from him in person : and 
Qnintns, in order to in7,ke bis own peace the more easily, resolved to throw all the 
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tice of his landing at Tarentuin, set out on Toot to meet 
him. Caesar no sooner saw him than he alighted, ran 
to embrace him, and walked with him alone, .conversing 
very familiarly for several furlongs. 

On his arrival at Rome, he found the city in the 
greatest ferment. He had been created dictator, after 
the battle of Pharsalia, for the following year ; and 
Antony, as his master of horse, had governed in his ab- 
sence. Dolabella had got into the tribunate, which he 
was no sooner invested with than he revived the laws 
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blame upon his brother; and, for that purpose, made it the subject of all bis letters 
and speeches to CaesarN friends, to rail at biin in a manner the most inhuman. Ci- 
cero was informed of this from all quarters, and that joung Qiiiiitos, who was sent 
before towards Csesar, hud read an oration to his friends, which he had prepared to 
speak to him against his uncle.*' (Ad Alt. 11. 8 — 10.) Middl. p. 128. 

^*But what gave him the greatest uneasiness was to he held still in suspense, in Mhidl. 
what touched him the most nearly, the case of his own safety, and of Cmsar's dispo- p. £7^* 
silion towards him ; for, though all Caesar’s friends assured him not only of pardon, 
hut of all kind of favour ; yet he had received no intimation of kindnes.s from Caesar 
himself. To ease his mind in this respect, some of his friends at Rome contrived ji, 
tu send him a letter in Caesar’s name, dated the 9ih of February, from Alexandria, 
encouraging him to lay aside all gloomy apprehension.s, and expect every ibing that ^ 
was kind and friendly from him : but it gave him little satisfaction, as be suspected 
what he afterward found to be true, that it was forged by Balbus and Oppius on 
purpose to raise his spirits, and administer some little comfort to him. All his ac- 
counts, liowerei, confirmed to him Ibe report of Csesur’s clemency and inoderalion, 
and bis granting pardon without exception to all who asked it ; and with regard to 
himself, Caesar sent Quintus’s virulent letters to Balbus, with orders to shew them to 
Iiim, as a proof of bis kindness, and dislike of Quintus’s perfidy. But Cicero's pre- 
sent despondency, which interpreted every thing by his fears, made him suspect Cm- 
sar the more, for refusing grace to none ; as if such a clemency must needs be af- 
fected, and bis revenge deferred only to a season more convenient; and, as to his 
brother’s letters, he fancied that Cmsar did not send them to Italy, because he con- 
demned them, but to make his present misery and abject condition the more notorious 
and despicable to every body,” (Ad Alt. 11. 16, 17. 20. 22.) 

** He had fears also from another quarter : Caesar's enemies had greatly strength* jb, 
died themselves in Africa, and it was reported that they would bring into Italy a p, lio. 
powerful army before Cassar could return from Alexandria ; Cicero, in this case, was 
sure tu be treated as a deserter : for while Caesar looked upon all men as friends, 
who did not aot against him, and pardoned even enennes, who submitted to bis 
power ; it was a declared law, on the other side, to consider all as enemies who were 
not acloally in their camp ; so that Cicero bad nothing now to wish, either for him- 
self ortbe republic, but, in the first place, u peace of wliicli he h.*id still some hopes; 
or else that Caesar might conquer ; whose victory was like to prove the more tem- 
perate of the two.” (Ad Att. 11. 6. 12. 19.) 

After a long series of perpetual mortifications, he was refreshed at last by a very 
obliging letter from Caesar, who confirmed to him the full enjoyment of his state and 
dignity, and bade him resume his fasces and style of emperor as before. Caesar’s 
mind (adds Dr. Middleton) was loo great to listen tu the tales of the brother and 
nephew [which, however, -contained a great deal of IrpH^j, and, instead of approving 
their treachery, seems to have granted them their pardon on Cicero’s account, rather 
than their own : .so that Quintus, upon the trial of Caesar's inclination, began pre- 
sently to change his note, and to congratulate with his brother on Cmsar's aflecUcm 
and esteem fui him.” (lip. Fam. U- - Ad Atl. 11, 23.) Middl. 

p. 142. 
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HOME year before by Coelius for an abolition 

B-cte debts, and to exempt tenants from paying, in the 
present confusion, any rent to their landlords. We 

coIuu^ are told, that at first he was favoured by Antony, who 

»hip. r 1 I • • ... . . ■' 

found this project very suitable to his own circum- 
stances; but, having discovered an intrigue between 
his wife Antonia and the young tribune, he put her away, 
and from that moment sided with the senate and two 
of tlie tribunes in opposing Dolabella. The multitude 
favoured the scheme ; the tribune was obstinate in the 
pursuit of it; and the absence of Antony, who was 
obliged to make a tour to appease the mutiny of the ve- 
teran legions, the disorder became extreme. The cre- 
ditors on one side, and the debtors on the other, formed 
two camps in the city, and alternately attacked each 
other with fire and sword. We are told that the ves- 
tals, not thinking themselves safe in their temple, re- 
moved from thence with the sacred relics. Antony 
upon his return was charged by the senate to take care 
the republic received no detriment. Dolabella grew 
desperate ; and, having fixed a day for the passing of 
his laws, he barricaded the avenues to the Forum, 
erected wooden turrets to prevent the approach of any 
person against his will, and made such dispositions as 
are usual where a siege is to be maintained. Antony, 
on his side, brought a number of troops to the Capitol, 
forced the barriers, broke to pieces the tables on which 
the laws were inscribed, and, having taken some of the 

su.t.>n ringleaders of this sedition, he threw them down the 
Tarpeian rock. Notwithstanding this exertion of dicta- 
torial and despotic power, the troubles continued till 
Caesar’s arrival. He did not think fit to take notice of 
any thing done in the absence of his friends ; but, being 
desirous to ^in the affection of the Several parties, regu- 
lated affairs as much as possible to every one’s satisfac- 
tion. He refused to listen to the clamours of the peo- 
ple, who demanded the abolition proposed by their 
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tribune, telling thetn/ that he was as much* encumbered 
with debts as any one, yet had no design of defrauding 
his creditors. However, besides the mitigation already — 
granted by him, he farther indulged the debtors by a con«i. 
discharge of all arrears since the commencement of the 
civil war : and, with regard to the tenants, he eased the ”42. 
poor citizens by an order, importing that all, not renting 

1 11 - ^ 1111 About 

above 2,000 sesterces annually m Rome, should be ex> 
empted from payment of a year’s rent, and of a quarter’s 
only in the other parts of Italy. 

Q. Fupius Calenus, I Consuls for the three 

P. Vatinius, 3 last months of the year. 

Having thus settled the affairs of the city, and made 
Vatinius and Fuhus Calenus consuls for the remaining 
months of the year, he caused himself to be created con- 
sul, and continued in the dictatorship, for the year fol- 
lowing; taking, for his colleague in the consulship, and 
his master of the horse, M. Lepidus; and he applied 
himself to raise the money necessary for the expedition 
to Africa, where the progress of the Pompeians called 
for his presence. Dio tells us, that as it had been cus- !)■'<, 
tomary to present crowns of gold and erect statues to ’ 
victorious generals, Cajsar received under this pretence 
great sums from the corporations in Italy, and at the 
same time borrowed of them still greater. But the sale 
of the estates of the contrary faction was probably his 
chief resource. Pompey’s estate, houses, and goods, 
were sold at this time, and purchased by Antony : and it 
was undoubtedly a way of recompensing a great num- 
ber of his followers to make over to them the effects of 
the vanquished at an under rate. P. Sylla, as well as 
^Antony, was one of the most forward and eager pur- 
chasers. 

When every thing for his expedition to Africa was ■" 
r^dy, a violent sedition broke out among his old le- •A[.pi«i.. 
giqps. They had been very mutinous ever since their '• 
return to Italy, being disappointed in not receiving im- 
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R o*ME "mediately the rewards that had been promised them, and 
i 5^?’46 ®° highly merited ; and when they per- 

ceived that Csesar meant to employ them again in a 
lanstti. dangerous war, they grew furious. Before Caesar’s re- 
turn, the twelfth legion had treated their officers with 
contempt, and pelted with stones such of them as had 
dared to remind them of their duty: and now the tenth, 
so favoured by their general, and so much attached hi- 
therto to his person, gave the signal of revolt, and was 
followed by the others in Campania. Cajsar .sent to 
them Sallust, whom he had lately appointed praetor, and 
to whom he destined the government of Africa, with in- 
structions to let them know, that, as soon as he had put 
an end to the African war, besides the distributions of 
land and money already due to them, he would add 
'y"’" 1000 denarii to each man as a recompence for this last 

campaign. These offers, so wide of the soldiers’ expec- 
tations, greatly exasperated them. Sallust was obliged 
to save himself by flight ; and, in the extremity of their 
resentment they marched to Rome, jdundering all in 
their way, and killed several people of distinction. Caesar, 
under apprehensions for llic city, ordered the gates to be 
shut, and sent to its defence what troops he had about 
him : but when he heard of their arrival, and that they 
had sat down in the Campus Martins, the entreaties of 
his friends, concerned for his safety, could not prevail 
with him to defer a moment going in person to speak 
with them. He boldly mounted his tribunal, and, with 
a menacing tone of voice, asked the soldiers, “ What 
had brought them thither, and what they wanted ?” 
This intrepid and imperious behaviour began to discon- 
cert them : they were ashamed, to reproach him with 
having delayed their promised rewards, but represented 
that, being worn out by fatigue, and weakened by the 
wounds they had received in his service, they were in 
hopes that he would have given them their discharge. 
“I give it you,” rejilicd Ctesar; and, after a short 
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silet)ce, added, “ and, when I shall have triumphed with 
other troops, I nevertheless will fulfil my engagements ^ 7^^ 
with you.” They were thunderstruck with these words : -H— ' 
and the dictator was about to retire, when he wasj^lui. 
stopped by the officers attending him ; who conjured 
him to treat the companions of his victories with less 
coldness and severity. He consented to speak to them 
once more, and began by addressing them with the word 
quirites, citizens. This expression, instead of that of 
commilitones, or comrades, which he commonly used, 
quite overcame them, and brought them back effectually 
to their duty. They interrupted him, and insisted that 
they were still his soldiers, and begged he would con- 
sider them as such, oflering to follow him into Africa, 
and every where else.’ He pardoned them, but soon 
after took the first occasion to punish the licentious be- 
haviour and the lapincG of some of the officers. C. 
Avienus, a military tribune of the tenth legion, when 
he set out from Sicily, having filled a ship entirely with 
his own equipage and servants, Csesar summoned all the 
military tribunes and centurions to appear before his 
tribunal the next day, and addressed them in these 
words : “ I could have wished that those, whose inso- 
lence and licentious carriage have given me cause of 
complaint, had been capable of amendment, and of 
making a good use of my clemency. But, since they 
know not how to keep within bounds, I shall make an 
example of them according to the law of arms, that 
others may be taught a better conduct. You, C. Avie- 
nus, when you were in Italy, instigated the Roman sol- 
* 

■ This event has been embellished ivith many circumstances which cannot be true. 

We are told, that the soldiers desired to be decimated, and that Ceesar refused them 
that honour, telling them, that lie #ould treat them according to their deserts, and 
break them : that he continued inflexible towards the tenth legion: who, not being 
able to obtain their pardon, followed him of their own accord, and without orders into 
Africa ; where Csesar made indeed o.se of them, but employed them always in ha- 
zardous enterprises in order to get rid of them : <and that after the war, when re- 
turned to Italy, he deprived the few that remained of one-third of their reward in 
punishment of their mutiny. Dio, 1. 4S. But we see that in the battle of Thap- 
sns, and afterward at Monda, they had the place of honour as usual, in the first line 
of the right wing. Suet, in Caes, 70. 
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t^or diers to motiny, against the republic: you have been 
TM. guihigit of rdpine in the municipal towns : and you have 
-I*'—-’ nfever been of any real service, either to the common- 
wealth, or to your general : lastly, in place of soldiers, 
you have crowded the transports with your slaves and 
baggage : so that, through your fault, the republic fails 
in troops, which at this time are not only useful, but ne- 
cessary. For all these reasons I break you with igno- 
miny, and order you to leave Africa this very day. In 
like manner I break you, A. Fonteius, because you have 
behaved yourself as a seditious officer, and as a bad citi- 
zen. You, T. Salienus, M. Tiro, C. Clusinas, have at- 
tained the rank of centurions, through my indulgence, 
and not through youi own merit ; and, since you have 
been raised to that rank, have neither ."hewn bravery in 
war, nor good conduct in peace. Instead of behaving 
according to the rules of modctjty, your whole study has 
been to stir up the soldiers against your general. I 
therefore think you unworthy of continuing centurions 
in my army : I break you, and order you to quit Africa 
as soon as possible.” Having concluded this speech, he 
delivered them over to some centurions, with orders to 
confine them separately on board a ship, allowing each 
of them but one single slave : and this seems to have 
been the only punishment he inflicted on those seditioaa 
troops. 
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